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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


At the repeated request of many friends in India, 
and in view of the fact that Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners for India have done the former 
edition of this Grammar the honour to prescribe it 
to he studied by selected candidates for the India 
Civil Service, that edition having been exhausted, I 
have prepared, and herewith offer to the public, a 
second edition, revised and enlarged. 

To the ten dialects presented in the earlier edition, 
three more have been added : viz., the Magadhf, the 
Maithilf, and the Naip&lf, making thirteen which are 
now exhibited in the Tables. The sections and Tables 
which exhibit the Bhojpurf and the Bajputana dia- 
lects have also been carefully revised, and amplified 
with considerable new material. The brief section in 
the 1st edition (pp. 44-49), on “ Dialectic Peculiari- 
ties,” has been enlarged to a full chapter (pp. 65-80, 
of the present edition). The philological notes have 
been thoroughly revised, and to a considerable extent 
rewritten, in the light of the advance made since 
1876 in the scientific investigation of the Aryan 
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languages of India. I have found it impossible, 
however, having due regard to proper limitations of 
proportion and space, to work out in detail all of 
the large number of additional forms given in the 
Tables. But with the aid of the principles set forth 
in Chapters III. and IV., and the abundant illustra- 
tions of their application which are given, the in- 
terested student, it is believed, will be able to 
investigate intelligently for himself forms 'which are 
left unexplained. 

In the Syntax, I have substituted for the Prern 
Sagar, to a considerable extent, as a source of illus- 
tration, the Shalcuntala of Kaltdds , as translated into 
Hindi by Rdjd Lachhman Sinh, Deputy Collector, 
N.W.F. ; which is nmv ordered as one of the subjects 
of examination for the Indian Service. I have also 
occasionally introduced illustrations from other modern 
works, as, especially, the drama of liandhir aur Prem 
Mohini , by Leila Sim' Nivas Das, which is to be 
commended as of special value, for the variety of 
dialect used by the different characters. I have, 
however, still retained many illustrative references to 
the Prem Sugar, because, despite its very artificial 
style and provincial colour, yet, as a favourite authority 
for Puranic Hindooism of the Bhakti Mdrgi school, 
it is still, and is likely for some time to continue 
to he, a most popular religious book among the 
masses of North India, which therefore can be wisely 
neglected by no missionary among them. 
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Very considerable changes will be observed in some 
parts of the work, in the arrangement of the para- 
graphs, besides many minor verbal alterations, all 
which, it is hoped, will be found to conduce to greater 
clearness and accuracy. 

I desire to express here my indebtedness to the 
authors of the various criticisms of the 1st edition, 
from which, in the preparation of this new edition, 
I have derived much valuable help. I have also to 
acknowledge with thanks the assistance rendered me, 
in reply to a circular sent out before the revision of 
the Grammar, by many valuable communications giving 
suggestions for the improvement of the new edition, 
from members of the civil and missionary services of 
North India, and from native pandits , who have made 
helpful annotations on the original work. In this 
connection, I may specially mention Messrs. F. S. 
Growse and ¥m. Crooke, of the Civil Service ; and 
the Rev. Messrs. Zenker, C.M.S., of Mathura ; Coley, 
L.M.S., of Almord ; Edwin Greaves, L.M.S., of Mir- 
zapur; and the Rev. Messrs. Robb and Traill, of the 
Scotch U.P. Mission, Rajputana. My former teacher 
and friend, Pandit Lakshmf Narayan, of Allahabad, 
has again rendered me, as in the former edition, 
helpful service. 

Special acknowledgement is also due, of my indebted- 
ness in the preparation of this edition, to the publi- 
cations of Messrs. Grierson and Beanies, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and Dr. A. D. Rudolf Iloemlc. 
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Without the admirable Comparative Grammars of the 
two last named, and the contributions of Mr. Grierson 
to our knowledge of the dialects of Eastern India, it 
would have been impossible for me thus to have en- 
larged the Grammar in the direction of the treatment 
of the eastern forms of speech. My resources for the 
investigation of Naip&lf have unfortunately been limited; 
as, notwithstanding repeated attempts, I was unable to 
procure more than the Naipali Gospel of Luke, printed 
by the Serampur press, until the Grammar was printed 
as far as the Tables of Dialectic Conjugation ; when, 
happily, I succeeded in obtaining the “ Nepalese 
Grammar” of the Eev. A. Turnbull, MA., B.D., of 
the Church of Scotland Mission, Darjeeling ; by the 
aid of which I was enabled to revise a part of the 
Naipali portion of the Tables, and incorporate a number 
of new forms. I should not omit also an appreciative 
reference to Mr. Frederic Pincott’s Hindi Manual, from 
which I have taken the liberty, in some instances, to 
draw valuable illustrations of Hindi construction and 
idiom, out of the many which enrich its pages. 

It may not be amiss to remark, in conclusion, that 
the revision and enlargement of this Grammar has 
been carried out under considerable disadvantage, on 
account of many years’ enforced absence from India, 
and residence in a provincial capital, with little 
opportunity of access to large libraries, or of con- 
ference with other scholars in the languages of North 
India ; while the many duties connected with the 
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charge of a large city church have perforce greatly 
limited the time which it was possible to give to 
Hindi studies. Under such conditions, it could hardly 
be otherwise but that many defects and imperfections 
should still remain, which under other circumstances 
might not have appeared. But the flattering reception 
which was given to the first edition of the Grammar 
encourages me to hope that, notwithstanding these, 
the work in its present revised and enlarged form, 
may meet with a no less kind reception from those 
to help whom it has been prepared. 

S. H. KELLOGG. 

Toronto, Canada, 

Seplembei, 1S92. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Of the two hundred and fifty million inhabitants 
of India, speaking a score or more of different 
languages, fully one fourth, or between sixty and 
seventy millions, own the Hindi as their vernacular.* 
In all the great centres of Hindu faith in North India, 
alike in populous Benares, Allahabad and Mathura, 
and in the mountains about the sacred shrines of 
Gangotri, Kedarmith, and Badrinath, among the 
Himalayas ; in many of the most powerful independent 
native states of India, as in the dominions of the 
Maharaja Sindhia, and the extensive territories under 
the Mahardja of Jaipur and other Bajpiit chiefs ; in 
short, throughout an area of more than 248,000 square 
miles, Hindi is the language of the great mass of 
the population. Only where Mohammedan influence 
has long prevailed, as in the large cities, and on 
account of the almost exclusive currency of Moham- 
medan speech in Government offices, have many 

* This estimate is probably too low. Mr. Oust says that the Hinch'- 
speaking population of India “cannot fall short of eighty millions’’ 
(. Modern Languages of the East Indies , p. 46), and if the Persianized 
Hindi called Urdu or Hindustani be reckoned, as by most, a dialect of 
Hindi, then Hindi must be counted the vernacular of over one hundred 
millions, and is spoken by more of our race than any language except 
the Chinese. 
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Hindus learned to contemn their native tongue and 
affect the Persianized Hindi known as ‘ Urdu.’ 

Of the importance, especially to those who have 
been called to places of authority in North India, 
of thoroughly knowing a language so widely diffused, 
and of the need of a grammar which shall exhibit 
its chief phenomena, one would think that no doubt 
could be entertained. But chiefly because Urdu has 
been adopted by Government as the official language, 
it has come to pass that although this dialect represents 
grammatically only a single western form of speech, 
and is the vernacular only of the Mohammedans of 
North India, it has been read and studied by foreigners 
in India, to the great neglect, even almost to the 
exclusion, of the living Aryan speech which is the 
actual vernacular of the great mass of the Hindu 
population. Many, indeed, have even been led to 
believe that the Urdu with which they are them- 
selves familiar, is essentially the vernacular of the 
Hindus as well as of the Mohammedans of North 
India; that the only difference between Urdu and 
Hindi consists in the use of a different alphabet ; 
and that such a language as Hindi, apart and distinct 
from Urdu, exists only in name and not in reality. 
The refutation of such a theory needs no other 
argument than that which is afforded in the declen- 
sional and conjugational tables of this grammar. 

Others, again, while rightly asserting for Hindi 
an individual existence, have still erred in their 
apprehension of the relation between it and Urdu. 
Thus when I first entered India, I was repeatedly 
assured that the main difference between Hindi and 
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Urdu was one of vocabulary. And this statement, 
indeed, was quite correct, if it be understood to 
apply only to that special form of Hindi which is 
exhibited in those religious and educational works 
which owe their origin, directly or indirectly, to the 
foreigner in India. Many foreigners who have written 
books in Hindi, seem to have imagined that by 
merely substituting Sanskrit for the Arabic and 
Persian terms which are found in Urdu, that familiar 
dialect might be at once transformed into bond fide 
Hindi. Hence, apparently, has arisen the strange 
but popular notion, that the ‘ purity ’ of Hindi is 
to be measured by the degree to which a winter may 
have succeeded in excluding from his pages words 
of Arabic or Persian origin; a standard of purity, 
according to which the author of the Rdmayan has 
failed, and the gifted Kabir , with his free use of 
Arabic and Persian words, must renounce his claim 
to be considered a Hindi poet. But the early delusion 
on this subject was soon dispelled. When we fancied 
that we were speaking something like ‘pure Hindi,’ 
the villagers stared confounded at our sonorous Sanskrit 
terms, many of which were evidently less familiar 
to them than even the Arabic and Persian of the 
Urdu. Still it was equally plain that, although often 
using Arabic and Persian words, they themselves 
did not speak Urdd, except, perhaps, in condescension 
to our ignorance. Their Hindi, indeed, was scarcely 
more intelligible to us than was ours to them ; but 
it soon became quite plain that the speech of the 
people differed from Urdu much more notably in 
grammatical forms than in vocabulary. Similarly, in 
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literature, the difference between the Hindi, e.g. of 
Tulsi Das, Sur Das or Kabir , and modem Urdu, is 
not by any means merely in their choice of words; 
it is not that they scrupulously exclude Arabic and 
Persian terms, for they do not. The special difficulties 
and peculiarities, for instance, of the Rdmdyan are 
of a much more radical and serious nature. They 
concern, not mere vocabulary, but also the grammatical 
forms and syntax of the language. 

Regarding these distinctive peculiarities of Hindi, 
the student hitherto has had no adequate help. Ho 
grammar, indeed, has hitherto even attempted or 
professed to exhibit, with any approach to thorough- 
ness or completeness, the actual colloquial and literary 
language of the Hindus of North India. Mr. Ether- 
ington in his grammar has confined his attention to 
that single modification of Hindi which agrees in 
grammatical form with the Urdu dialect ; only giving, 
in his last edition, a brief synopsis of the Braj 
declensions and conjugations. On the other hand, 
Dr. Ballantyne in his brief Braj Grammar, as also 
Prof. De Tassy in his ‘ Grammaire de la Langue 
Hindoui,’ passing by the Urdu dialect, gave only 
the forms of the Braj ; which, indeed, had been 
previously exhibited in an old Hindi Grammar 
published by Government in connection with the 
College of Fort William. All grammarians of the 
Hindi hitherto, have alike entirely ignored the eastern 
type of Hindi, as represented, e.g., with some ad- 
mixture, in the Rdmdyan of Tulsi Das. Indeed, it 
is a remarkable fact that although, of all Hindi 
books, the writings of Kabir excepted, none compare 
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with the Ramayan in universal popularity and general 
influence upon the people, and although this eastern 
Hindi, even more than the western Braj, may he 
regarded as par excellence the classic dialect of Hindi, 
yet not a Hindi grammar hitherto published, nor a 
Hindi dictionary, previous to the late valuable work 
of Mr. Bate, so much as hints the existence of any 
grammatical form or construction, peculiar to Tulsi 
Das or any similar writer.* What Hindi grammarian, 
for example, has ever noted the future in b, so common 
not only in the Ramayan , but in all the modem 
eastern Hindi dialects ? Or where has the fact been 
noted in any grammar, that one chief distinguishing 
characteristic of the Urdu and other western Hindi 
dialects, viz. the passive construction of the perfects 
of transitive verbs with the case of the agent in ne, 
does not exist in eastern Hindi ? and that this ne 
is never used by Tulsi Das, even when he employs 
the passive construction ? 

This absence of the assistance needed by the Hindi 
student, has doubtless been the occasion of increasing 
the prevailing indifference of Europeans to classic 
Hindi, and of turning many to the special study of 
the more fashionable Urdu, for which helps have become 
so abundant. Very many civilians in India, instead of 
seeking the rewards and honours offered by Government 
to the thorough student of the great Hindi poem of 
Tulsi Das , have preferred to compete for the prizes 


* Happily this is now (1892) no longer true ; as witness, e.g., the 
excellent Hindi Manual of Mr. I'incott, published some years ago ; 
not to speak of the more elaborate works of Mr. Beames, and the 
grammars of Mr. Grierson and Dr. Hoemle. 
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■which are offered for high proficiency in Arabic and 
Persian, languages utterly alien to all but the Mo- 
hammedan population of India. Too many missionaries, 
seeking to influence the religious thought of the people, 
have omitted to make themselves familiar with the one 
poem which, more than any other, is exerting a present, 
living influence, direct or indirect, upon the religious 
thought of the Hindus of North India. And one chief 
reason of this neglect of their great vernacular epic 
is to be found in the utter absence of any work which 
might aid the student in its interpretation. For, as 
I know by a vexatious experience, it is by no means 
so easy as might be imagined to obtain, in a small 
station in India, a trustworthy pandit , really competent 
to guide the student to a thorough critical knowledge 
of the Rdmdijan or any similar poetry. No less diffi- 
culties have hitherto met him who would acquaint 
himself with the actual speech of the Hindus in the 
district where he might be stationed. Most of these 
dialects have no literature ; and whatever the intrinsic 
merits of some of them may be, the attempt to force 
any one of them into the field already preoccupied by 
the Urdu dialect as the lingua franca of North India, 
would doubtless be both unwise and futile. Still it is 
evidently very desirable that the magistrate in his court 
should be able to understand the rustic witness, and 
the missionary disputing in the bazaar, his adversaries, 
without the aid of a third, and not always disinterested, 
party. But no effort whatever has yet been made 
to indicate the actual nature and extent of those dia- 
lectic variations, which always perplex, and sometimes 
discourage, him who really desires a knowledge of the 
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spoken language of the people, as well as that of 
their books. 

Thus it was, that, embarrassed by these difficulties, 
I was led to take up the Hindi, with such pandits 
as might be procured, and note and arrange, primarily 
for my own use, and with no thought of writing 
a book, facts of the class above referred to. In this 
way, in the course of several years, gradually grew 
up a considerable body of notes on Hindi, which has 
finally developed into this Grammar. My aim has 
accordingly been, not merely to reproduce, under a new 
arrangement, the matter of grammars previously ex- 
isting, but rather to supply their omissions and supple- 
ment their defects. All existing Hindi and Urdu 
grammars have been carefully studied, with this par- 
ticular point in view. Thus, in addition to the funda- 
mental matter pertaining especially to modern standard 
Hindi, or common to that with other Hindi' dialects, 
the grammar now offered to the public will be found 
to contain a large amount of matter not to be found 
in any Hindi Grammar hitherto published. I may 
be allowed to mention the following particulars. 

I. For practical reasons, that variety of Hindi 
which agrees in grammatical form with the Urdu has 
been taken as the basis of the Grammar. It is to 
this form of Hindi, for various reasons, that the student 
commonly first directs his attention; and, moreover, 
in virtue of the position of this dialect as a lingua 
franca throughout the whole Hindi area of North India, 
and its adoption by the educational authorities as the 
medium of vernacular instruction in all Hindi schools, 
it has a special claim to our primary consideration ; 
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and, for such reasons only, may be justly termed the 
‘ standard dialect ’ of Hindi'.* But while thus yielding 
to this ‘ standard Hindi ’ a priority in certain respects, 
I have endeavoured to treat with equal thoroughness 
the two great dialects of classic Hindi literature as of 
no less importance to the Hindi scholar. Of these 
dialects, the Bruj and the old Purbi, j* the former 
represents the western, as the latter represents the 
eastern type of Hindi. The very numerous and marked 
peculiarities of these two typical dialects, in declension, 
conjugation, and syntax, have been for the first time 
collected, classified, and compared. It is not indeed 
claimed that all the various forms of these types which 
may occur in Hindi, will be found in these pages; 
nor will this be expected by any one at all familiar 
with the almost endless vagaries of Hindi writers. It 
is hoped, however, that the student of the Prem Sugar, 
the Rdjniti, or the Rdmayan, will rarely be disappointed 
in consulting this work.J Outside of these books any 
variations not noted in this grammar will probably be 
found but slight and unimportant deviations from some 
central type herein exhibited. 

II. In addition to the various forms of literary Hindi, 
the declension and conjugation of nine or ten less im- 
portant colloquial dialects have been exhibited in these 

* This form of Hindi has also often been termed khari bolt, or the 
‘ pure speech ; ’ and also, by some European scholars, after the analogy 
of the German, ‘ High Hindi.’ 

f That is, ‘ Eastern ; ’ more precisely called, by Hoemle, the Bais- 
wari, or language of Baiswar, the land of the tribe called the Bais. 

\ A few passages in the Rdmayan, however, chiefly in the Lanka 
Kind and Uttar Kund, have been written in pure Sanskrit; and 
I have regarded the explication of such passages as belonging to 
Sanskrit rather than to Hindi grammar. 
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pages. This is, I believe, the first attempt to set forth, 
with any approach to completeness, the actual living 
speech of the Hindi-speaking population of North India. 
It is indeed true that local variations may be adduced 
almost without number, which have not been mentioned 
in this grammar ; but the dialects which have been 
exhibited, it is hoped, will be found to represent all 
of the leading varieties of speech, from Bangal in the 
east to Gujarat and Sindh in the west. Moreover, 
all these numerous dialects may be readily assigned to 
two or three general types, so that excessive detail 
might embarrass, rather than aid, the student. I trust 
that in this respect this grammar may prove a valuable 
aid to the foreigner in India, who would learn to 
understand the special vernacular of the district where 
he may reside. For although colloquial speech cannot 
be learned from books alone, yet a grammar, if it 
indicate the forms for which we are to listen, may 
assist us in acquiring a knowledge of colloquial speech. 
Nor are these rude dialects without value in a literary 
point of view. For very often some unusual form in 
literature may be explicated by a reference to the 
colloquial of some rustic district ; while for the purposes 
of the philologist, it is such wild, unpruned dialects 
as these, which of all others promise and yield the 
richest harvest of valuable fruit.* 


* I have ventured for practical reasons to deviate in some cases 
from the common nomenclature of these dialects, and have preferred 
generally to indicate them by names indicative of the modern names 
of the province in which they are used. Thus, Avadki, of course, 
denotes the dialect of Oude; Riivd't , that of the state of Rued ; etc., 
etc. It may be noted here, that the Kajputana dialect of Jlewar, is 
also essentially that of the Mairs, and might, perhaps with equal pro- 
priety, be designated either Mairwdri or Mew dr 'i. 
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III. Especial attention has been given to the 
matter of illustration. In grammar, particularly, mere 
assertion, unsupported by example, is extremely un- 
satisfactory. And when one undertakes to write a 
grammar of any language not his own, examples 
constructed by the author himself to fit his rules, 
however correct they may be, can hardly inspire a 
student with perfect confidence in his guide. I have 
accordingly made it a rule to support every statement 
of any consequence in etymology or syntax, by one 
or more illustrations, which, with no exception of 
any importance, have been culled from native books, 
or taken down fresh from the lips of the people. Nor 
have I allowed myself to draw an illustration from 
any Hindi book written by a foreigner ; for even those 
European scholars who have most thoroughly mastered 
an Oriental language, cannot be regarded as models 
so trustworthy as native authors, who write in their 
own vernacular. Very few, if any, Hindi books have 
been written by Europeans, which in some casual 
turn of expression, or occasional peculiarity of idiom, 
do not betray their foreign origin ; while the great 
majority of such books would prove in many important 
respects quite misleading to him who should trust 
them implicitly as guides to a knowledge of Hindi. 
While the abundant illustration characteristic of this 
grammar, as will be evident at a glance, has very 
materially increased the size and expense of the 
book, it is believed that its practical value to the 
student has thereby been much enhanced. The illus- 
trations of literary Hindi have been drawn chiefly 
from the Prern Sagar and the Ramayan. To this 
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special use of these works, I have been led, partly by 
the fact that these books have been chosen by Govern- 
ment,* for the examination of candidates in connection 
with the civil and military services of India, so that 
the illustration of their grammar and idiom is especially 
demanded. And I may venture to express the hope 
that by all applicants for admission to the Indian 
services, or contestants in the competitive examinations 
which are held for Indian civilians, this grammar, 
with its copious illustrations, may be found to meet 
a real need. A second consideration which has seemed 
to justify a prominent reference to these books, is 
found in their undeniable popularity and influence 
among all classes of the Hindu population. For, 
however much may have been said against the Hindi 
of the Prem Sagar, and even of the Ramdyan, by 
critics commonly familiar only with Urdu, and there- 
fore judging everything in Hindi, either by English 
standards of taste, or from a Mohammedan point of 
view, the fact remains that the Hindus, from the 
highest to the lowest, learned and unlearned, greatly 
admire their style. Crowds, even of the most illiterate 
rustics, may often be seen listening eagerly to some 
Brahman intoning the measured rhyming prose of 
the Prem Sugar. And although much has been said 
of the unintelligibility of the Ramayan , it is the 
experience of every missionary, at least everywhere 
in the Ganges valley, that a happy quotation from 
the Ramdyan in preaching or in conversation, is sure 
to awaken a look of intelligent appreciation from 

* Since this was written, the Prem Sagar has been dropped from 
the list of hooks required for examination. 
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even the rudest villagers. No civilian, and especially 
no missionary, can well afford to remain ignorant of 
a book so popular and influential with the people ; 
and if this grammar shall serve in any degree to aid 
and stimulate the study of the great poem of Tulsi 
Das, one great aim of my work will have been 
accomplished. But while a large proportion of my 
quotations have been taken from the Prern Sugar 
and the Rdmdyan , other books have not been ignored. 
In particular, I have now and then drawn from the 
sententious Braj prose of the Rdjniti , the western Hindi 
of Kabir , the Sukh Bilus , and the metaphysical Shat 
Darsan Darpan of Pundit Nilkanth' Gore Slidstn, 
and, as an excellent example of the modern colloquial 
style, Kanva Lachhman Sinh’s translation of the 
Sanskrit drama of Shakuntala by Kalidasa.* Marwarf 
can scarcely be called a literary dialect; the only 
work accessible to me, has been the Marwarf Khgdls 
or 1 Plays,’ edited by Rev. Mr. Robson of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission, Beawr. 

IT. Another feature peculiar to this grammar will 
be found in the philological notes, occupying in all 
about fifty pages, in which I have attempted to 
indicate the probable origin and derivation of the 
forms of the Hindi language, and the relation of 
various dialectic forms to one another, and to the 
Sanskrit and old Prakrit dialects of India. In a 
field where, until the late researches of scholars like 


* Mr. Frederic Pincott has edited this in an admirable manner, 
with Lexicon and Grammatical Notes. It should he in the hands of 
every learner of Hindi. 
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Mr. Beanies and Dr. Hoernle, so little liad been 
done, I cannot venture to hope that I have always 
succeeded in reducing apparent chaos to order, and 
in correctly pointing out the lines of derivation. I 
have only endeavoured, with no little diffidence, to 
indicate the conclusions to which facts, so far as 
known, would seem to guide us. And while I have 
not been able to follow implicitly the guidance of 
any one individual, it has on several occasions been 
a satisfaction to find that authorities like the learned 
scholars mentioned, had been independently led to 
the same conclusions with myself. 

Y. Besides the above, much else will be found in 
this Grammar which is strictly new, both in matter 
and in arrangement. In the sections, for instance, on 
pronunciation, I have aimed at more precision and 
accuracy than has been previously attempted. If some 
may deem that I have sometimes erred in the way of 
an over-refinement, I am still glad to know that some 
of the best practical masters of Hindi have recognised 
the chief distinctions which I have made in treating 
of this subject. A nomenclature of the tenses has 
been presented which is believed to be more uniform 
and philosophical than any which has been hitherto 
employed, and which, it is hoped, may commend itself 
to Hindi scholars. The chapter on Derivation, again, 
will be found more than a mere arbitrary list of termi- 
nations; I have endeavoured rather to group them 
according to their probable mutual relations and affi- 
nities. In the section on Compound Words, all, it is 
believed, is quite new. Strange to say, no Hindi 
Grammar that I remember, has dealt with this most 
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characteristic feature of the language, although an 
understanding of the subject is indispensable to the 
interpretation of almost any page of Hindi poetry. 
In the Syntax, attention has everywhere been given 
to those constructions which are characteristic of poetry, 
especially in archaic Hindi; and the construction of 
Compound Sentences, for the first time, has been 
separately and distinctly treated. The chapter on 
Prosody, it is hoped, will be found, in completeness 
and accuracy, all that for any practical purpose the 
student of Hindi can desire. The Prosody of Hindi de- 
serves and will repay far more study than is commonly 
bestowed upon it. In no western language is an under- 
standing of the laws of its prosody so essential to the 
interpretation and comprehension of its literature as 
in Hindi, where, indeed, a purely native work in prose 
is a rare exception. Unfortunately, however, until 
very lately, there has been no English work on Hindi 
prosody ; and the native works upon the subject are 
so laden with technicalities and an enigmatical sym- 
bolism, as without the aid of a rare native prosodian, 
quite to baffle the student. I shall be glad if I have 
so cleared away the thorns which have obstructed the 
entrance, as to tempt my fellow missionaries and others 
to labour in this attractive field. 

Finally, it should be remarked that as this Grammar 
is intended alike for the beginner and for the advanced 
student, I have endeavoured to indicate by the use 
of a large type those important fundamental matters 
to which chiefly the beginner will do well to confine 
his attention. Matter less fundamental, and intended 
rather for the advanced scholar, as, e.g., all in the 
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sections upon dialectic Hindi, lias been uniformly 
printed in smaller type. 

It gives me pleasure to express my grateful ap- 
preciation of the assistance and encouragement which 
I have received from many missionaries and members 
of the civil service, during the years that this grammar 
has been in progress. In particular, I would express 
my hearty thanks to the Eev. W. Eobb, of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission, Todgarh, Eajputana, for his in- 
valuable assistance in the compilation of the sections 
on the Mdrwarf and other Eajputana dialects, and 
afterwards in the correction of the proofs of the same. 
Indeed, it is only due to this gentleman to say that 
whatever of value those sections may be found to 
possess, the merit is chiefly due to him. My thanks 
are also due to Mr. Beames, C.S., of Cuttack, Orissa, 
for valuable hints and constant encouragement in the 
work ; and to the Eev. J. D. Bate, of the Baptist 
Mission, Allahabad, for many a useful suggestion. 


Allahabad, I7.W.P., India, 
December, 1875 . 


S. H. KELLOGG. 
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In the preparation of this Grammar, as now published, 
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Grammaire de la Langue Hindoui : De Tassy. 

Hindi Manual : Pincott. 

Introduction to the Maithili Language of North Bihar : 
Grierson. 

Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Sub-Dialects of the 
Biharf Language : Grierson. 

Hindustani Grammar: Forbes. 

Hindustani Grammar : Platts. 

Hindustani Grammar: Dowson. 

Introduction to Hindustani : Monier-Williams. 

Nepali Grammar : Turnbull. 

Panjabi Grammar : Newton. 

Gujarati Grammar: Shapurji Edalji. 

Marathi Grammar : Stevenson. 

Marathi Grammar : Bellairs and Ashkedar. 

Sindhi Grammar: Trumpp. 

Bangali Grammar : Shama Charan. 

Sanskrit Grammar : Monier-Williams. 

Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae: Lassen. 

Prakrita Prakdsha: Vararuchi (edited by Cowell). 
Comparative Grammar of the A ryan Languages of India : 
Beames. 

Grammar of the Gaudian Languages : Hoernle. 

The Chapter on Prosody is based upon the study of the 
following authorities : 

Chhandctrnava. 

Chhandodipaka.* 

Shnpingalddarsha : f Kavi Hira Chand Kanji. 

Also, the Chapter on Prosody, by John Christian, in Etliering- 
ton’s Hindi Grammar. 


* A small but useful compendium issued by the Government of the 
N.VV.P. 

t An exhaustive Treatise on Prosody, in the Braj dialect, with a 
Gujerati Commentary. 
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NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION. 

By 

T. GRAHAME BAILEY, M.A., B.L>„ B.Litt. 

(Reader in Hindi, University of London.) 

Dr. Kellogg’s account of Hindi pronunciation was written over 
sixty years ago, and revised almost fifty years ago. Since then 
much has been learnt about Hindi sounds. The following notes 
have been written to bring his account up to date and in some 
respects to correct it. 

a is like the vowel u in English rub. 
a or an is the same vowel nasalized, 
d like the middle a in English banana, 
a or an is the same nasalized, 
i like i in English limb, 
i or in is the same nasalized. 

» like i in English machine, 
i or in is the same nasalized. 

•a like u in English put. 

U or un the same nasalized. 

u like oo in boon. 

ft or tin the same nasalized. 

e rather like a in English pane as pronounced in Wales, north England, or 
Scotland. 

e or en the same nasalized. 

o rather like o in mote as pronounced in Wales, north England, or Scotland, 
o or on the same nasalized. 

ai in the north and west of the Hindi area is like the vowel a in English hand ; 
in the south and east it tends towards a diphthong composed of the u 
in rub followed by e in met. 
ai or ain is the same nasalized. 

an in the north and west of the Hindi area is like aw in shawl ; in the south 
and east it tends towards a diphthong composed of the u in rub followed 
by o in mote as pronounced in Wales, etc. 
a« or aun is the same nasalized. 

ai is a diphthong composed of u in rub followed by i in machine, 
ae is a diphthong composed of u in rub and e in met. 
au is a diphthong composed of « in rub and oo in bix>n. 

Consonants. 

6, g, m, n, s, sh, sh. are almost the same as in English. 

sh and sh are pronounced alike. The letter sh is sometimes used for Lh ; 
see p. 19. 
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p and k are the same as in English but unaspirated. 

ch and j are like English, but a little further forward, sometimes almost 
like ty and dy ; ch is unaspirated. 

I is like l in holly, but not like l in u-hole. peel, pool, or mild. 
i is verv like r in through, three. It is like the trilled r sometimes heard in 
Scotland ; it is heard too in Italy. 

The letter ri is pronounced as ri : in speech it is usually pronounced -ir, as 
kirph for kripd. 

n and n are pronounced alike, like English n : n immediately before t and d 
is assimilated to them in position. 
h occurs only before k and g ; it is like ng in English tsing. 
n occurs only before ch and j ; it is like ordinary n. 

Dental t and d are like Italian and French t and d ; the tongue touche' the 
upper teeth all round. 

t and d are called cerebral or retroflex ; in making them the tongue strikes 
or touches the palate a little behind the teeth ridge. English t and d 
are actually on the teeth ridge, t must be pronounced without aspiration. 
Cerebral or retroflex r is like a very rapid d. It cannot be pronounced without 
at least a very short vowel, before it. It never begins a word. 
w varies between a faint English r and a very short u with or without slight 
friction. 

h in ph. Ih. th, chh. and kh is as in English ; otherwise it is much more resonant 
than in English, like the h in childhood, 
y is like English y. but fainter. When it occurs between two vowels it is like 
•short e : thus ladaya, khoya, bithldya, duhoyd are pronounced ludaed, khoea, 
hithlded, (juboea. 

Nasal vowels are pronounced in the same manner as the nasal vowels in 
French allons, fn, eugendre. 

On p. :M are mentioned nine special Hindi letters or signs. The first eight are 
sounds sometimes heard in borrowed Urdu words. If we read each column 
from top to bottom we have the following: — 

q pronounced in Urdu like a k with contact further back than usual. In Hindi 
it may be pronounced exactly like k. 
kh like gh ill lough or ch in loch. 

g like kh but voiced, like the usual sound as g in German sagen. 
z as in English. 

I like ordinary Hindi t. 

/ like English / but fainter ; often tends towards ph. 
f, a like ordinary Hindi s. 
h like ordinary Hindi h. 
h like ordinary Hindi h. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE LETTERS. 

1. The Hindi language is commonly written, like the 
Sanskrit, in the Devanagarf alphabet.* This alphabet, 
as used in Hindi, has eleven vowels and thirty-three 
simple consonants. To these we must add the nasal 
symbols, Anusvdr and Amtnasi/c, and the symbol for a 
weak aspiration, Visarg. f The latter of these, however, 
is of very rare occurrence in Hindi. The letters are 
given below, with their equivalents in the Roman 
character. 

2. It will be observed that all the vowels but the short 
a have two forms. Of these, the form first given is used 
as initial in a word or syllable ; the second, as medial 
or final. It will aid the memory to observe that the 
alphabetical order of each class of letters, vowels, mutes, 
semivowels, and sibilants, is the order of the organs 
of utterance, beginning with the throat, and ending 
with the lips. The first five classes of consonants are 
technically known as the five vargs.% 


* More commonly called Xugar't. 

t In Sanskrit these three words, as also varg, below, are pronounced 
with a final short a, inherent in the final consonant, thus, anusvara, 
anuntisika, visarga and varga. But this a is always silent in prose and 
colloquial Hindi. Vid. infra, § 10, a. 
t Sansk. varga, ‘ a class.’ 


Order of the 
Alphabet. 
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LETTERS. 


[8 3 . 

Rem. Hindi exhibits a large number of dialects, most of which, 
however, possess no written literature. All of the dialects, like the High 
Hindi,* which is taken as the basis of this Grammar, are written, as 
occasion may require, though not exclusively, in the Devanugari character. - )" 

3 . The Devanagari alphabet is as follows : 

Vowels. 

a ^IT T a IT f'* § T 1 * ^ w \35 u qj ri q e 

o «« 

Xasal symbols, Amaidsdc , ", Anusvur, ’ n- Symbol of 
the weak final aspirate, Visary , : li. 



Consonants. 



Gutturals, 

cR ka 

Tjf kha 

q ya 

q yha 

na 

Palatals, 

q clia 

^ cliha 

q ja 

jha 

af ha 

Cerebrals, 

1 ta 

3 tha 

^ da 

q dha 

XJT na 

Dentals, 

rT ta 

q tha 

\ da 

q dha 

q na 

Labials, 

■q pa 

r^pha 

q ha 

q bha 

q ma 

Semivowels, 

q ya 

T ra 

la 

q va 


Sibilants, 

q sha 

q sha 

q sa 



Aspirate, 

If ha 






* By this term, ‘ High Hindi,’ European scholars, of late years, have 
denoted that dialect of Hindi which essentially agrees, in grammatical 
forms and constructions, with the Urdu or Hindustani, the vernacular of 
the Muhammadans of India. This latter, indeed, might he well described 
as an Arabized or Persianized form of High Hindi. The Higli Hindi is 
that dialect which the Government of India recognizes in the business of 
the courts, and in which, as a lingua franca understood by Hindi-speaking 
people everywhere, have been prepared the Hindi educational works used 
in Government and Mission Schools, the received translations of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the largest part of the literature which has been produced 
by the missionaries of Northern and Central India. 

f Other alphabets, sometimes used, are given below, Vid. p. 23. 
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§ 3 .] 

a. Besides the above, classical Sanskrit had three additional Sounds pecu- 

, , , . , , liar to Dialects. 

vowels, viz., rt, Iri, Iri ; and the V edic Sanskrit, one 
additional cerebral consonant, 35 la, which is still preserved 
in the Marathi. The Panjabi, Gujardti, and Oriya have also 
preserved the sound, though denoting it by different characters. 

This same consonantal sound is heard in the Mairwarf dialect 
of Hindi, and in some, at least, of the Himalayan dialects. 

So also the villagers of the central Doab sometimes give the 
final <sr of Tflqsf, ‘ the sacred fig tree,’ an unmistakable 
cerebral sound. But none of the above letters have any place 
iu literary Hindi. 

b. In addition to the above vowels, a short e, nearly like 
e in ‘ met,’ exists in the colloquial of some districts. It is 
heard, for example, in the local dialect about Ayodhya ami 
in Riwa, chiefly in certain verbal and pronominal forms ; 
as, e.g., in the subst. verb, ahenun, ‘ I am,’ alien, ‘ thou art,’ 
etc.* It may also be heard in some words in the Doab, 
where it has arisen from the shortening of a previous long e ; 
as, e.g., in betiya for bitiya, dim. from beta, ‘ a son.’ This 
sound is also said to be common in the N.W. Himalayas. It 
may be noticed, as further indicating the existence of this 
short e, that TJ, which, according to some books on Prosody, 
should be uniformly long, in the Riunayan is sometimes 
reckoned prosodially short. In these cases, it commonly 
appears as a substitute, either for short i, as in jehi for jib i ; 
or for a short a, as in rdkheu for rd/c/uin. + 

Rem. Lassen lias noted the fact that this same letter also represented a 
long and a short sound in the literary Prakrit.* 

c. The dialects of Avadh and Riwa present in certain 
pronominal forms also a short o, as in on kd for tin kd. 

* For further illustrations, see the Tables of Declension and Conjuga- 
tion, and chap. xiii. on Prosody. 

t Abundant illustrations of this statement will be found in the Ramayan. 

Vid. chap. xiii. on Prosody'. 

J Inst. Ling. Pruc. § 19, 4. 
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Con-ouants. 


[S 4. 

d. According to Hoernle and Grierson, the colloquial 
dialects east of Allahabad exhibit not only this short e, 6, but 
also a short di and an, differing from the corresponding long 
sounds simply in quantity.* To represent these four sounds, 
unknown to the Devanagari alphabet, Hoernle lias introduced 
four characters from the Bang;! If and Panjabi, in which he 
has been followed by Grierson. These are as follows, the 
initial form being in each case given first : 

_ s „ i s s ^ „ 

JJ e, p 01, ^ T o, ^TT T ««• 

It will be observed that these differ from the corresponding 
long vowel characters merely in that the strokes above the 
line are doubly curved ; and that the initial forms of e and di 
face to the left instead of the right. + These characters will 
be used for the notation of these short vowels in the following 
pages. 

4. The consonants are all vocalized by the short 
vowel a, which is theoretically inherent in each con- 
sonant. Thus, cR properly represents, not It, but lea , 
xr , pa ; etc. The letters arc indicated by adding the 
word ^rry leur ; as, ah dr, ‘ the letter a ’ ; u^fiTy 

1 altar, ‘the letter t 7 ; etc. y, when first in a compound 
consonant, as in ^ rlt, is indicated as ytR reph. When no 
particular letter is intended, the term ^^y alcshar , often 
corrupted into '^r^y achchhar , is used ; as in the phrase, 
STH Wy f wah Icaun sd alcshar hai , ‘ what letter 
is that ? ’ 

a. As a general rule the inherent a is silent after a final 
consonant. But in many words in the eastern dialects it is 
pronounced, and in such cases in the following pages it will 

* Vid. Grierson : Seven Grammars, Part i. p. 10 ; also, Hoernle : 
Comp. Gramm, p. lx. 

t In this last particular, I have varied slightlj from Hoernle. 
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be represented by the sign as used by Grierson in his 
4 Seven Grammars.’ Thus, is ghar, but ^nyo, Mt. obi. 

sing., is ghara. 

Mode of Writing the Df.yanw'gaiu. 

5. ^ a being; inherent in each consonant, is only Mode of 

.... Writing 

written when initial in a word or syllable ; thus, we Vowels, 
write ’SIM up, TT^ tun, but M pa, ri fa. The other vowels, 
when following a consonant, are substituted for the 
inherent a, and, in this ease, the second of their two 
foxOis, as above given, is used. But when the vowel 
sound is initial in a word or syllable, the first of the 
two forms is required ; as, ^ uk, 13^1 uii, ip, tv? ilch, 

?TT^r gdo, dui. Of the several non -initial vowel 
forms. T a, h i, *1' o, and T ait, are written after, f >, 
before, ~ e and ai, over, and v, ^ u, and ri, under 
the consonants which they vocalize. Thus, the several 
vowel sounds, when they follow efi, are written as follows : 

m ha, c*T M, fa hi, ^ At, IJ fill, If Mi, qj he, he, 

% lai, Mi, ho, efir ho, Mu, cp htiu. 

When initial, in any syllable, the vowels are all written 
before the following consonants : as, at, ^ ml, or, etc. 

Instead of if ai initial, we sometimes find, in Hindi books, the 
combination but this is not correct and should never be 
imitated. 

6. The consonants have but one invariable form. Form of Con- 

sonauta. 

Excepting the cerebrals, and T, W- 3b T, and f , they all 
have one perpendicular, with one horizontal stroke ; 
which latter, again, is broken in three letters, viz., 

V dh, vr bit, and ^ , for ?r jh. 

a. jh has two alternative forms, SR and TJ. The 
former is often used in many dialects; the latter is 
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the regular form in the Marwan dialect. These forms, like 

and all the other consonants, are used both as initial and 
as non-initial. 

b. In Mar tvari, and often in other dialects, b and v are 
distinguished merely by a diacritical point ; tints, ^ b, ^ v. 
The character 73 is not commonly used ; its place is regularly 
taken by No sibilant is used but h s. 

7. In addition to the above simple consonants, a 
great number of compound letters arc used. The 
compound form is used to denote the non-intervention 
between its elements of the inherent a. Thus, Tfrf is 
sat a, but is sta ) TTf is tava, but tva. In certain 
cases, however, to be hereafter mentioned, the elemen- 
tary forms are regularly used, though no full vowel 
sound intervene ; as, grym, ‘ doing,’ pronounced kartd ; 
but the Sk. lcartta , ‘a doer,’ is written 

a. It may be remarked, for the guidance of the student, that the use 
of the compound consonants is chiefly confined to the pure Sanskrit words 
iu the language; in words of Prakrit origin, the elementary letters are 
commonly preferred. 

b. Consonants are compounded in three ways: viz., lstlv, 
by writing one above the other, as, fg kk, g tt ; 2ndly, by 
writing one after the other, omitting in all but the last the 
perpendicular stroke,, and uniting the remainder of the 
character to that next following ; as, ^ bd, tth, zzj yy ; 
3rdly, some letters, when in combination, partially or wholly 
change their form ; thus, qi 4 - ^ becomes ksh, also written 

(1) T takes two different forms, according as it is the first 
or last letter of a compound. Thus, when initial in a conjunct, 
it is written as a semicircle above the second consonant, as 


* Vid. § 14, c. 
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in ug sarp ; but when non-initial, it takes the form of a short 
stroke below the preceding consonant, as in gra/ian. 

(2) When a conjunct of which t; r is the first member, 
consists of more than two consonants, the semicircle rep/i is 
written over the last letter, as in dharmtn, sarvv. 

When a conjunct with r initial is vocalized by f~ i, i, e > 

**■ au, or is followed by Anusvar, then reph is written 

to the right of them all; thus, 'fcjwff dharmmi, JTTtT murtti, 

J C\ 

sarvv am, etc. 

8. Conjuncts are classified as strong, weak, or mixed, according to the Clarification 
character of the letters composing them.* Conjuncts formed of strong 
letters only, are termed strong, and those formed of weak letters only, 
weak conjuncts. Combinations of strong and weak letters aie called 
mixed conjuncts. The following list will he found to comprise all the 
more common combinations, arranged in these three classes. As giveu 
below they are all vocalized with a. 

Strong Conjuncts. 

kk, kkh, fH kt ; gdh ; U rhch, ^>, click ft; 

jjh tth ; ^ dg, ^ <ld ; tk, t! tt, TV tth, 7 q tp ; 

sf dg, ^ dd, ^ ddh, g dhh ; ^ pt, Uf pp, w?i ppk; kj, ^ bd, 

33 bdh, <f bb, bbh. 

Weak Conjuncts. 

TjTjf, ur mi, gn ny ; W nn, nm, ny, «J nr, «f nv, ^ ns ; 

^ run, WT mm, ig my, ^ mr, ^ ml, 3FI? mb ; 'SI yy ; W rn, H rm, 

ry, g rv, if rsh, g rsh, r/t ; gjf Im, ly, W v lh 

sf vr, o=f W ; skn, ^1 sky, ^ shv, ^ ski, ^ skv, ^ shn ; 

■eg sjim, Sf shy, ug sjiv ; *3 sn, gi sm, T5J sy, sr, ^ sv, W ss; 

w hm > W h V> 1 hr ’ 55 hl > 5 ,tv ‘ 

Mixed Conjuncts. 

gg km, gg ky, 9 ? kr, M kl, gf\ kv, ^ ksh • khy ; gn, 

ITT gm, nr gy, *1 g r > gl, ^ gv ; ^ ghn, *9 gky, K ghr ; ^ nk, 

* By the strong letters are intended all the five classes of mute letters, 
both smooth and aspirated ; by weak letters, all other consonants. 
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!=■ nkh, if ng, ^ ugh ■ x%chy, chhr ; ^ pi, g? jm, 55 g jr, 
jv ; *fnc/i, Bgr hchh, ^ it/, ft; A; ~g dr; Xg nt, H? nth, TTI nd; 

Hg ndh ; g tn, <JT tm, <5 ty, g tr, ^ tv, ts; thy ; ^ dn ; 

TZf dhy, V dhr, tg dhv ; iff lit, m f nth, ^ nd, *5 ndh ; g pn, 
XR pm, HJ py, TJ pr, U ph W /« ^1 Ay, g hr ; WJ hhy, >f hhr; 

4 rk, J# rkh, i\ rg, g rgh, =g rch, ?§ rchh, g rj, B rt, g rth, 
^ rd, g rdh, q rp, ^ rh, U rkh ; Id, mj Ip, lb ; g shch ; 
xg shk, sht, g shth, nr shp, xg shin, TZJ shy ; sk, st, ^ sth, 
gr sp, gjr sph. 

9. A nundsik (g«T«n1gg) *, simply denotes the nasalization 
of a preceding vowel, and can therefore never begin a syllable. 
It is written directly over, or to the right of the vowel thus 
nasalized ; thus, gjff kalian, kaun. ' In books edited by 
foreigners, Anusvar is commonly written instead of Anunasik. 

10 . Anusvar (ggpTTT ) which, in strict accuracy, denotes a 
stronger nasalization than the above, is written, like Anunasik, 
over, or to the right of the preceding vowel; as, gg ansh, 
gitf bdnh, son. 

11. P r isarg (fggg), meaning ‘rejection/ (i.e., of g or ^,) 
indicates a weak aspiration, which has euphonically taken 
the place of those letters. It is only found in pure Sanskrit 
words, and even then, though occurring in the original, is 
commonly omitted in Hindi. It is written thus, : ; as, e.g., 
in du/ik/i, written and pronounced dukh, 

dus + kha ; ggigcW antahkaran.* 

Rem. 1. The native grammarians give a different explanation of visarg, 
regarding it, and not s, as the original sound, and interpreting it as 
meaning ‘omission’ of breath. But I prefer the explanation given 
above; for the reason that while in the Indo- Aryan languages the 
weakening of s to h is very common, the reverse change is at least very 
rare.f 


* Colloquially, about Mirzapur, sometimes s takes the place of this 
visarg, as in antaskaran, for antahkaran. 

t Vid. Monier-Williams : Sanskrit Grammar, §8. 
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Rem. 2. Tiie retention of Visarg in Hindi spelling cannot lie ju'tified ; 
as tiie sound had already disappeared in Prakrit, and does not properly 
belong to the modern Jndo-Aryau vernaculars.* 

12. Besides these, several other signs are used in Sanskrit, 
which, as they occasionally appear in Hindi, may here be 
explained. 

(1) Viram (f^THT), ‘ pause,’ is written under a consonant, 
thus, ^ k, and denotes the absence of the inherent a by 
which the consonant is vocalized. 

(2) Av a grah s, indicates the elision of an initial a 

after a final e or a ; as, trimho ’Uhi/di/a, for 

trimho adhydya. It is therefore analogous to 
the English apostrophe. The half pause, |, is written at the 
end of the first line of a couplet; the full pause, ||, at the end 
of the second. These marks arc only prosodial, and, besides 
these, there are no other marks of punctuation. In most 
native works, indeed, space is not even left between the 
words. 

(3) The symbol ^ between two words indicates that the 
former of the two is repeated ; as, ^if^T ^ tJT am wait apne 
apne ghar gae, etc. 

(4) The mark ® is used, like the period in English, to 

indicate the abbreviation of a word; as, 7"tTn"£[»t ^1° lidmdyan 
lid., for TTHT<3*1 Jldindyan Jidl Kdud. 

(5) In some books issued by English publishers the 
English punctuation marks are used. Of late, native pub- 
lishers also are beginning to introduce them, but in such 
works as I have seen they are often used very inaccurately. 

13. The orthography of Hindi is as yet in a very unsettled 
state. «t is constantly substituted for uj, even in Sanskrit 
words, where rule or accurate usage would demand it ; as in 

for faR^nj, JPT for ttiij, etc. The same confusion exists 


* Vid. Hoernle : Comp. Gramm, p. 26. 
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with reference to the characters q and q, and also the 
sibilants tj, 3 ; the tendency is to substitute 3 for the other 
sibilants, iq is also often written for an original q. The Sanskrit 
rules of orthography are the only recognized standard at 
present; but these rules, it should be remembered, apply 
only, as has been remarked, to the spelling of such Sanskrit 
words as exist in the language in an unaltered and un- 
corrupted form. 

Pronunciation op Letters. 

14 . The vowels, in EUndi, are pronounced, for the most 
part, nearly as in the continental languages of Europe. 
SB a has no exact counterpart in English, though the 
a in such words as ‘hum,’ ‘up,’ or, in unaccented 
syllables, the last a in ‘total,’ ‘America,’ very nearly 
represents it. It is said to correspond exactly to the 
short a in German. Many foreigners in India pro- 
nounce this ^ a as a in ‘cat,’ hut the correct sound 
is quite different. 

a. In conversation and in reading prose, 'V a final, inherent 
in a cousonant, as a general rule, is silent; as in apjT, pro- 
nounced gun, not guna ; Tat, not rata. But to this 
general rule there are a few important exceptions. 

(1) a final is, of necessity' always distinctly pronounced 
in a few monosyllables ; as, na, rf ta, i> chha. 

(2) So, also, it is very slightly sounded after ■y r or q v final 

in a conjunct, and after q y final, preceded by ^ i, i, or 
<35 «; as, shastra, indra, fqq bipra,* 

ishvaratva, ar gurutva ; frfq tiya,fSRj priya, indriya, 

rdjasuya. 


* It should be noted, that while the Pandits give this pronunciation of 
these conjuncts with y, yet the common people usually separate the 
letters, and pronounce shattar, bipar, etc. 
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(3) The final inherent a of the Denominative Numerals, 

commonly written stJJT,' is always pronounced; 

thus, ckauka, t'ma, namma ; Hfa fffa *fT, pronounced tin t'ma 
np.ii, lit., ‘three threes nine.’ 

(4) In poetry, the inherent a is always pronounced, even 

when final, as in the following half stanza : «rf? 

which is read, samaratha kahan nahin dosha giisa'm. 
But when the metrical pause falls on this letter, it is commonly 
silent ; thus, Tp3T«n I jhulata palana 

Raghuvar | pulakita mat. 

(5) As remarked above, an inherent a final is pronounced 

in some of the eastern dialects, in inflectional terminations, 
and even in other cases ; as, Mt. obi. sing, of ir^, ‘ a house 
T?51 j 2nd plur. pret., ‘ you were pronounced, ghara, rahala. 

The final a in such cases will be represented in this Grammar, 
as above, by u ; thus, 

(6) When, in prose and in conversation, in ya final is 

preceded by ^ a, this aya differs but slightly, if at all, in 
sound from ^ ai, which is even occasionally, though inaccu- 
rately, written for it ; as, intU samaya, always pronounced, 
and sometimes written, samai ; chhaya, also pro- 
nounced, and sometimes written, chhai. Conversely, it 
may here be noted, that aya is sometimes inaccurately 
written for ir at, and VT ava for "SSTt aw; as often in the 
Ramdyan, bayar, for ^ hair ; and in Chand, 

kinnava, for kinnau. 

b. Observe, that when, in the formation of compound 

words, a silent final ^ a becomes medial, it is sounded very 
faintly. This obscure sound may be illustrated, to Hebrew 
scholars, by the Hebrew vocal Sh’va, and like that, might 
be represented by an apostrophe, instead of ax thus, is 
pronounced aim ; but in composition, anrCddta ; 

xgyt,phal; but I <!<*, phal’ddyak. 

c. The same obscure sound is given to the inherent a, when 
final in roots or in primitive words, before added heavy 
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terminations. Thus, root, 5R?; kar, is pronounced kar'nd ; 

root, chctl, chal'ta, etc. So also, for the 

primitive, gt; pur, is pronounced pur’va ; jiWUq 5 !, from as^lPC 
kun&r, ktmdr’pan ; TT^tUnT, from ^^1 rnurakh, niurakh’pan. 
Before light terminations it is fully vocalized, as, WRIT jdnat. 

il. The inherent a is attenuated in like manner in the final 
syllable of dissyllabic verbal roots, before all the terminations 
beginning with vowels ; as in fsToRWT nik’/d, from the root 
fsi^r nikal. But in the same roots, when the termination 
begins with a consonant, the a is fully vocalized, as, e.g., 
in facfisraT nikal'ta.* 

Rem. 1. Hoernleand Grierson represent this obscure sound, which they 
term ‘ the neutral vowel,’ hy a dot between the Nagari consonants, and by 
an apostrophe in the Romanized character, as above. I have, however, 
thought it sufficient, in tiie present work, having thus called the attention 
of the student to the facts, to conform to tile usual mode of writing words 
of the above classes in Nigari and the Romanized character, in the latter 
simply omitting the inherent a. 

Rem. 2. It should lie observed that the above remarks refer only to a 
when inherent in a consonant; when non-inherent, it is always distinctly 
pronounced, whether medial or final ; as, HW tua, harua. 

e. In Eastern Hindi, as might be expected, w begins to 
approximate in sound to the broad Bangali sound of a 
as in £ ball.’ This broad sound is universal in Northern 
Maithilf, and is heard in all the Maithili country in all verbal 
2nd plural masculines in w or ^|f,as also in the 3rd sing, 
of the substantive verb, The same sound is given to W in 
Bhojpurf in all 2nd raasc. plurals, and in the penultimate a of 
the inflected present, as in . 


* In the 1st edition of this Grammar, this obscure sound of a, noted in 
this section, is not mentioned ; but instead, in tiie cases above named, a 
was said to be ‘ silent.’ My own later observation in India had led me to 
doubt the accuracy of this statement ; and as the representation now given 
in the text lias been since confirmed by tiie independent observation of 
Hoernle and Grierson, and other accurate scholars in Itidia, I now make 
this change from the former edition of the Grammar. 
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15. ’HI a is pronounced like a in ‘ father ’ ; \ i, like 

* in ‘ pin ’ ; $; i, as i in ‘ machine like u in ‘ pull ’ ; 

gy it, like oo in ‘ tool ’; ri, as ri in ‘ brink.’ 

a. \ i and ^ it final, though, like a final, always sounded 

in poetry, like that, in the colloquial are but very faintly, if at 
all pronounced; as, JtfH, pronounced mati or mat-, pro- 

nounced parantu or pat-ant. 

b. But some of the dialects, on the other hand, often lengthen a 

final i ; as in Kanauji, matt, for TjfTT mati ; Kumaoni, 

chall ver, for chali kar. 

Rem. Theoretically, differs from f^, in that the tongue vibrating, 
is not allowed to touch the gums, as in the consonant y. But this 
distinction is never regarded in practice. 

16. If e, tj; at, and o, au, are diphthongs : tr e rronuneiation 

-x. IT,, „ . of Diphthongs 

and xr at are the diphthongs of i; and ^jt au, 

of u. if e is pronounced nearly like e in ‘ they.’ * Its 
elements are ’si + T a + i. \ ai is not quite the English 
i in ‘ time.’ Like this English i, a diphthong, it differs 
from it, in that the short i, instead of the long t, is the 
latter element of the diphthong; i.e., y= a + ?, but i in 
‘ time ’=d + i. Thus, e.g., the common word, ? hat, ‘ is,’ 
is not rightly pronounced exactly like the English word 
‘high.’ sift o corresponds to the English o in ‘go’; 
it never has the sound of the English o in ‘ top.’ Its 
elements are ^ a + u. differs from the English 
ou in ‘ our,’ in the same way that xf ai differs from i 
in ‘ fine.’ It is composed of + <3 a + u ; the English 
ou, of a + u. 

17. Anunasik C)> as ^ as been remarked, simply in-Amm&sik. 
dicates the nasalization of the preceding vowel. The 


* A scholarly friend in India suggests as an illustration ea in ‘ great,’ 
as pronounced by a Yorkshireman. 
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sound is heard in the proper pronunciation of such 
French words as bon, enfant , etc. But in many Hindi 
books, especially those published by foreigners, this 
sound is represented by the symbol Anusvdr (' ). 

18. Anusvdr properly represents a nasal sound stronger 
than that of Anunasik : it is best heard before the 
sibilants, as in ^ an At, bansh. But in words 

introduced from the Sanskrit, with little or no alteration, 
the sign Anusvdr is very often used, after a short vowel, 
to express the nasal of the class of a following mute 
consonant ; and may thus represent, as the case may 
be, any one of the five nasals, iff, ^l, or it. Thus, 

e.g., we may either write TTffW or liara mangal , Anusvar 
having here the power of ^ . Similarly, in tNvt sambandh , 
the first Anusvar, preceding the labial ^ b, has the power 
of the labial nasal ffm; but the second, before the dental 
vf dh, has the power of the dental nasal M n. 

a. But in the case of words much corrupted from the 
Sanskrit, after a long vowel, Anusvdr, even before a mute 
consonant, denotes, not a consonant, hut a nasalization ; as, 
e.g., TTlra, pronounced south, not south, chund, Hi'S sdnr, etc. 

Rem. In the cases referred to, Anusvar stands in the place of an original 
nasal consonant, preceded by a short vowel ; as, e.g., in cfijjj for 
The question lias been raised, whether the Anusvar in such cases deuotes a 
consonant or merely a nasalization. But all the Pandits that I have beeu 
able to consult insist on the inorganic character of the nasal. Beames, 
in his Comparative Grammar, takes the same view. As he justly remarks, 
the lengthening of the preceding vowel, according to all the analogies of 
the language, argues the loss of a letter from the original conjunct.* 

h. Occasionally in poetry, Anusvdr, in Sanskrit words, 
following a final consonant in the end of a line, represents the 


* Vid. Comp. Gramm, vol. i. p. 296. 
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letter it, and must be so pronounced ; as, e.g., rop? 4 guna- 
mayam ; ay am. 

19. k and jt g are pronounced, respectively, as k in Pronunciation 
‘key,’ and g in ‘give’ : ?r g never has the sound of g Mutes. 

in ‘ gin.’ 

20. *3 ch and ^ j are pronounced nearly as ch in 
‘ church,’ and as / in ‘ just,’ but are slightly more dental. 

21. <E t and tg d, though often compared to the English 
t and d, have no precise equivalents in English. In 
pronouncing them, the tongue should be thrown well 
back, so as to strike, not the gums, as in the English 
t and d, hut the roof of the mouth. 

Rem. It is to be observed that in transferring 1 English words into 
Hindi, these letters, and never IT and are used in speech and writing by 
native Hindoos, as the nearest equivalent to the English t and d. 

22. ^ is often written with a diacritical point (t), and 
is then represented in the Eoman character by r. To 
utter this correctly, place the tongue in the same position 
as for 'g d, and try to pronounce the English r ; the 
proper sound will then be given. The corresponding 
aspirate g has also the same double sound, which is 
represented by S rh. 

N.B. Great care should be taken to acquire the correct 
pronunciation of this letter, which is, undoubtedly, for western 
organs, the most difficult of all the Hindi sounds; very few 
Europeans ever give it correctly. The learner should carefully 
observe that this is equally distinct from the English r and 
the Hindi T- The sound, when correctly given, much more 
resembles the cerebral g, with which, indeed, it is constantly 
interchanged ; many words being written and pronounced 
indifferently with grf, 5 dh, or g r, g rh ; as, ggy hurha, or 
ggT huilha. The Panjabi distinguishes these two sounds by 
two separate characters. 
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23. The sounds of rf t and gr d do not exist in English. 
In pronouncing them, press the tongue, not against the 
gums, as in the English t and d, hut against the front 
teeth. 

24. p is pronounced like the English p. b differs 
from the English b, only in that the contact of the lips 
is less firm. Many words thus fluctuate in orthography 
and pronunciation between ^ b and ^ v. 

25. Each of the above consonants has its aspirate ; i.e., 
it is combined with the spiritus asper so as to form but 
one vocal utterance. The same direction applies to the 
pronunciation of all the aspirates : viz., utter the smooth 
consonant with a forcible expiration ; the corresponding 
aspirates will then be given. In the English phrases, 
‘ up-hill,’ ‘ brick-house,’ pronounced so that the p and J; 
shall be closely joined to the following h, we have the 
correct sound. Especial care should be taken that no 
vowel-sound be interpolated between the smooth con- 
sonant and the aspiration ; thus, is pronounced phal, 
not puhal ; i3T*n , khanu , not kahuna , which has a very 
different meaning. 

Rem. The greatest pains should be taken by the learner to master the 
pronunciation of these aspirates. A native, however illiterate, never con- 
founds the smooth and aspirated consonants ; and, except in the case of 
tfi ph, which is often by the uneducated corruptly pronounced as f never 
fails to give the aspirate its correct pronunciation. He never separates 
the smooth consonant from the following aspiration. 

26. T n has the sound of the first n in ‘ England’; it 
is only found immediately before a guttural consonant, 
and never begins a word or syllable. 

h has the sharp sound of n in ‘ pinch.’ Like tg?, it is 
never initial, and is only found before a consonant of its 
own class. 
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a. But in Naipfili and some vulgar forms of Eastern Hindi af sometimes 
occurs by itself, both as initial and medial. Thus, in Naipali, we have the 
Honorific Pronoun, greatness ’i nf^cTTf^, ‘ holiness,’ 

1 here ’ ; *rrf5T, ‘i have found.’ In Eastern Hindi, Hoernle gives 
the examples, ‘fire,’ ’STTf?, ‘ no.’ * also occurs alone in 

Bundelkhandi, iu the series of Local Pronominal Adverbs of Place, 
etc.f 

Rem. Inasmuch as the guttural and palatal nasals can commonly he 
known by their position before a mute of their own class, I have thought 
it sufficient to represent them, like the dental nasal, by the Roman n 
without any diacritical point. 

27. W like the other letters of the class to which 
it belongs, has no equivalent in any European language. 
It is pronounced after the analogy of the other cerebrals ; 
i.e., the tongue should be turned back, as for Z and 

so as to strike the roof of tiif mouth ; then, with tongue 
in that position, endeavour to pronounce n. 

a. This nasal, while the only nasal admissible before a 

consonant of its own order, is not, like the former two, 
confined in use to such a position, but may occur separately, 
as, e.g., in the common words jpn gun and barnan. 

It never occurs as initial in a word, except in some vulgar 
dialects of Eastern Hindi, as iu myfRf , ‘ man-lion/ til I^UJ , 
‘ Nurdi/an,’ where High Hindi and most other dialects have «f . 

b. The common people in the valley of the Ganges, as well as most 
foreigners iu India, make no distinction between this and the dental n, 
which is often substituted for it, even in writing. Educated Hindoos, 
however, carefully distinguish the two letters, and the correct sound should 
be acquired. 

28. «T n is slightly more dental than the English n, 
being pronounced, like the foregoing nasals, after the 
analogy of the class to which it belongs, i.e., with the 
tip of the tongue against the front teeth. 

m is sounded like the corresponding English letter. 


* Vid. Comp. Gramm. § 13. 


t Vid. Table xxiii. 
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Pronunciation 29. H y is generally pronounced like y in English. 

a. But sometimes it is pronounced like fl j, especially when 
initial in Sanskrit words ; as, e.g., yug, pronounced mz[jug ; 

yogya, pronounced jog. So also it is pronounced as j, 
when doubled and final ; as, fl*$, pronounced, and occasionally 
written, flysi suraj. As above remarked,* fl final, preceded 
by short a, so blends with it as to approximate closely to 
the diphthongal sound ^ at; as, flflfl samaya, pronounced 
samai, etc. 

30- y r has no precise equivalent in English ; it has 
a rolling sound like the German r, hut much softer. 

A J is not quite identical in sound with the English l. 
In its utterance the tip of the tongue touches the front 
teeth, instead of the gums. The resulting sound is 
distinctly softer and more dental than the English l. 

A v has a sound intermediate between the English v 
and w ; v has been chosen as the usual Koman equivalent. 

a. But in a conjunct, after any consonant but y r or fl t, 
A has a much softer sound than v, more like the English w ; 
as,e.g., % hwai, swarg. In the common conjunct sva, 
the common people usually soften y still further to its cognate 
vowel, u ; pronouncing, e.g., ^sjy, swar, as if it were written 
sur, etc. Similarly, in some parts of the country, people 
say isur for ^fly ishwar. initial in the pronoun 
wah generally receives the softer sound. Examples of the 
harder sound, in the conjuncts ^ rv and a? tv, are tattva, 
flfTfl mahatva ; purv, flfl sarv. + In these conjuncts with 

y , y is often hardened to «f, so that many pronounce purb, sarb. 

Pronunciation 31- U sh is pronounced like sli in ‘ shut 7 ; the palatal 
y sh differs little from it ; the lingual contact is slightly 
further hack, as in the cerebral mutes. 


* Vid. § 14, a. (6). 


f The inherent a of ^ is never pronounced. 
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5RT s is the dental sibilant, and, like the other letters of 
its class, differs from the corresponding English letter, 
in that the tongue, in its utterance, touches the teeth 
instead of the gums. 

f h does not differ from the English h. 

a. if is very often pronounced exactly like kh ; e.g., 
dosh is pronounced either dosh or dokh. Accordingly, ^ is 
often inaccurately written for as, ^tf, for TJtfT) for 

TTITj etc. This is the uniform usage in M dr wan, as also in 
much old Hindi. 

32. In pronouncing compound letters, each element should 
he distinctly articulated, whether the letters be different or the 
same; e.g., tfirTTis kut-ta, not kut-a; ,pat-thar, not path-ar. 

But this should not be exaggerated. 

33. The following peculiarities of pronunciation occur in "Western 

. . , , Peculiarities. 

Marwra and Mairwara. The vowel-sound in the plural 
termination Tjt an is pronounced very nearly as a in * all, 5 
but a little less open. The sound of au also closely 
resembles that of in this 'Sf ch and ^ chh are both 

pronounced like thus, is pronounced sakki, and 

sas. ^ is pronounced lightly, and often entirely dropped. 

The cerebral 35 / is common, and is pronounced by rolling 
the upturned tongue along the palate. It is sometimes 
indicated by a diacritical point under 

34. The grammarians of the Indian languages have not, for the most 
part, indicated so many distinctions between the pronunciation of the 
Indian and English letters as have been made in the above sections. But 
we are none the less confident that a large part of the Hindi letters do 
differ slightly from their nearest English equivalents. Let the reader, if 
in India, ask some native who is learning English, to read an English 
sentence, and it will soon appear to the attentive listener that he pronounces 
very few of the English letters quite correctly. Perhaps there is no better 
way than this to train the ear to catch the nice distinctions of pronunciation 
to which we have adverted. So long as both words and sounds are 
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Mispronun- 
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foreign, the sounds are not so closely noticed ; but when the native pro- 
nunciation of the vowels and consonants is applied to English words, the 
difference is instantly apparent. 

35. It should be observed, before leaving the subject of 
pronunciation, that Accent, although unquestionably existing 
in Hindi, is much less strongly marked than in English, and 
is quite subordinate in importance to Quantity. Even in 
conversation, the Hindu habitually observes the quantity of 
each syllable. In the enunciation of sentences, therefore, the 
student should be careful to avoid that strongly accentuated 
style, which is so characteristic of English speech, and give 
to every long vowel in an unaccented syllable its full quantity. 

36. It will he apparent from the above sections, that, with the two 
exceptions of q and q, which each represent two sounds, the Devan&guri 
alphabet is strictly phonetic. The same ambiguity attaches to y iu 
Bangali ; hut the Bang&lis distinguish the two sounds by a diacritical 
point. So also in the Mahajani or script alphabet, used in business, 
b and v are distinguished in the same way, merely by a dot.* As the 
pronunciation of words in which q and q occur varies, even in the same 
locality, they will he uniformly represented in the present work by the 
Roman letters sh and y. 

a. To the two exceptions, q and q, may be added the compound 
character qj = q + q , j n, which is invariably pronounced in Hindi 
as if it were gy. This conjunct will therefore be represented in this book 
by the Roman letters gy • as, q j q gyun, not jn&n. Also, in N. Maithila, 
q rsh is pronounced rkh, q k*h, chchh, and by, shjy. 

37. As above remarked, it is extremely important that the 
student accurately discriminate in pronunciation between 
closely related letters. Because the undisciplined ear at first 
detects little or no difference between, e.g., a smooth and an 
aspirated consonant, or between the cerebral and dental letters, 
it is often imagined that a failure to distinguish’ them in pro- 
nunciation cannot be a very serious matter. No mistake 


* See Table I., pp. 26 and 27. 
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could be greater or more fatal to one who wishes to under- 
stand the people, and be understood by them. As a matter 
of fact, multitudes of words of different meaning differ only 
in these similar letters ; so that, by the neglect of an aspirate, 
the substitution of our English t for the Hindi dental, or 
converting the hard r into the Hindi X r or English r, we 
may say something so foreign to our intention, if not worse, 
as to make our speech, if understood at all, a matter only 
of ridicule. 

a. The foreigner is most apt to blunder in the following 
particulars, viz.: a smooth consonant is substituted for an 
aspirate ; the cerebral t and d, or the English t and d, which 
have a somewhat similar sound, are substituted for the corre- 
sponding Hindi dentals ; and, especially, the cerebral ■g r is 
pronounced like the Hindi X! r, or the English r ; doubled 
consonants are indistinctly pronounced. To these common 
mistakes may be added an English tendency to shorten a 
final unaccented long vowel; so that, e.g., qiTjfTT /carta is 
mispronounced karta ; rrpft pam,pdny ; mall, malt/, etc. 

38- As the best means of impressing the above remarks 
upon the mind, we subjoin a list of common words similar 
in sound, but differing in meaning. 


List of Similar Words. 


khana, ‘ dinner, food, to 
eat.’ 

WjfTffT kahana, 1 to cause to say.’ 
•s*TMT kdnd, ‘ a one-eyed man.’ 
(Pers. aJU-) khana, ‘a 
room.’ 

^•?T kird, ‘ a worm.’ 

khira, ‘ a cucumber.’ 

qrnniT katna, ‘ to cut.’ 
katna, * to spin.’ 


(Wt^TT) khara (hona), ‘to 
stand.’ 

qffT kard, ‘ hard.’ 

TiXT khara, ‘ pure.’ 

k hurra, ‘ a curry comb.’ 

khattd, ‘ sour.’ 

^i|rr kattd, ‘ a large louse.’ 
cjTJT kata, ‘ cut.’ 

khaprd, ‘ a tile.’ 
kapra, ‘ a cloth.’ 
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arnrt ‘ a cow -’ 

ghao, ‘ a bruise.’ 

'O-gl ghard, ‘-a water-jar.’ 
gara, ‘ buried.’ 
garha, ‘a ditch.’ 

ghord, ‘ a horse.’ 
aftTT gora, ‘white, a European 
soldier.’ 

*rr#t gdri, ‘ a carriage.’ 

*rrft gdri, ‘ abuse.’ 

1ft chhuri, ‘ a knife.’ 
churl, ‘ a bangle.’ 

chhuna, ‘to touch.’ 

'qvn ckunti, ‘ to leak.’ 

[cold.’ 

^TTfT v^n jdrd lagna , 1 to feel 
SJTgT W*\Wtjhdra lagna, ‘ sens, 
obscoen.’ 

^mjhdl, ‘spice, pungency.’ 
K\ 9 jdl, ‘ a net.’ 

ZN iT tlkd, ‘inoculation ; a 
sectarial mark.’ 

ZfaT thlkd, ‘ hire.’ 

dal, ‘ a split pulse.’ 
dal, ‘throw’ ( imperat .). 
ZTO dhal, ‘ a declivity.’ 

Vt dho, ‘wash’ {imperat.). 
do, ‘ give’ {imperat.). 

■bafcri, ‘ a goat.’ 
mixft bakhri, ‘ a house.’ 


ara T tala, ‘ a lock.’ 
gren tala, ‘ a quagmire.’ 

parhna, ‘to read.’ 
parna, ‘ to fall.’ 

pant, ‘water.’ 
qifjJT pani, ‘hand.’ 

xjf^n puriyd, ‘ a powder.’ 
phuriya, ‘ a boil.’ 
phuriya, ‘ true.’ 

qrat ‘ fruit ’ 
qqf pal, ‘ an instant.’ 

^TH hat, ‘ a word, a thing.’ 
^TZ bat, ‘ a road.’ 

Wft bhat, ‘ boiled rice.’ 

HTZ bhat, ‘ a bard.’ 

^fqxCfburhiy a,' ‘an old woman.’ 
^f^lT buriyd, ‘ sens, obscoen.’ 

burhd, ‘old.’ 
burd, ‘ bad.’ 

bhai, ‘brother.’ 

^Tt bdi, ‘rheumatism.’ 
bhai, ‘became’ (fern.). 

*ffzt moti, ‘fat, thick’ {fern.), 
moti, ‘ a pearl.’ 

■fnft roti, ‘ crying’ { fem.part .). 
■^fzt roti, ‘ bread.’ 

^Tni sat, ‘ seven.’ 

^TTST sath, ‘ with.’ 

JHTZ sath, ‘ sixty.’ 
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39. Besides the Devan%ari, Hindi is written in three other alpha- Other Alpha- 
bets, the Kayathi, the Mahajanl or Sarrdfl, and the Baniauti. The ^ ets ' 
word Kdyathl is from Kayath, the name of the writer caste among the 
Hindus ; and the character is so called because certain slight alterations 
better adapt it to the purpose of rapid writing. Books are printed in this 
character, but it is hy no means as common as the Devauagari, and is not 
much used W. of Allahabad. The Mahajanl (from the Hindi mahdjan, 

‘ a banker’), also called Sarrdft (from the corresponding Ar. , jl is 

only used in business, and is the character in which receipts, drafts, etc., 
are commonly written. The Baniauti (from the Hindi baniydn, ‘a shop- 
keeper ’), differs but little from the Mahajanl, and, like that, is used only 
for business purposes. These alphabets will be found at pp. 26 and 27. 

a. It will be noticed that the Kayathi form of T is identical with that 
which this letter assumes in Devnn&gari, when it is the last letter of a 
conjunct. In Kayathi, a single letter is commonly written for a doubled 
character, and dissimilar conjuncts are resolved. Thus, for kutta would 
be written kuta ; for gydn, gidn ; for pravesh, paraves, etc., etc. The same 
character is often used indifferently for a long or a short vowel, and v is 
often written for y. One character is used, in each case, for ^ and f^, 

and If, SJ and Hi and all the nasals. 

b. Both the Mahdjanl and also the Baniauti alphabets are derived 
directly from the Kayathi, by the omission of the horizontal top-stroke, 
the perpendicular, or both. Some of the characters, however, have as- 
sumed a form widely different from both K&yatbi and ’Nagari, and in 
practice they are frequently run together. One sign is used to represent 
both the long and the short sound of any vowel, whether initial or non- 
initial. Similarly, no distinction is made between Hi and fr, or Hi H 
and Hi ° r >n the nasals. Anusvar is never written, and the vowels are very 
commonly omitted, so that a word is represented oply by its consonantal 
elements, as in unpointed Persiau or Arabic, or in English phonographic 
short-hand. Thus, kyk stands for kyunkl ; n, for ne ; kr, for kare, etc. 

As in English script, the form of the different letters in all these alphabets 
varies considerably as used in different places and by various persons. 

40. An attempt has been made to indicate in the Devanagari cha- Arabic Letters 
racter, by means of diacritical points, the various letters peculiar to the “ Hindi. 
Arabic and Persian alphabets, as used in Urdu. A few common Hindi 
books, as the Boitdl Pachlsl and Sinhdsan Battlsi, contain a large ad- 
mixture of Persian and Arabic words, and are sometimes met with priuted 
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in this pointed Nagari. A point written under any of the vowels indicates 
that the vowel is followed or preceded by £ ’Ayin ; also ’fj, occurring 
alone, represents the consounnt The other pointed characters are 
as follows : 


w = 

J 

^ ~ J *■> j (JO k 

V = 


^ = 

z 

fT = Lr 

^ = 

z 

71 = 

• 

i 


• — 

• 

i 


Classification of Letters. 

41 . All the letters, both vowels and consonants, may be 
classified according to the organ by which they are pro- 
nounced, as in the following table : 


Class. 

Vowels. 

Mutes. 

Hard, j Soft. 

1 

Nasals^Liquids 

I 

Sibi- 

lants. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Gutturals 


ti 


w 


* 

Palatals 






’JI 

Cerebrals 

^ (m) 




T36 


Dentals 

W {%) 

rl V 


*1 



Labials 


tl tR 

? *r 


1 



a. In Col. I., xf, and are classified, according to 

their second diphthongal element, as respectively palatal and 
labial; but they are also related to the guttural sounds, by 
their initial element, ^ or^n. Letters of the same organ 
are said to be cognate to each other. 
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42 . The letters may again be classified according to the Hard and Soft 
nature of the vocal effort made in their utterance. If, in Lettels - 
the utterance of a letter, the breath be completely arrested, 
the resulting sound is reckoned hard ; if the breath be 
partially arrested, or be allowed to escape freely, the re- 
sulting letter is called soft. Thus, in the above table, the 
consonants in Col. II., together with the sibilants, are called 
hard ; all the other letters, whether vowels or consonants, 
are reckoned soft. 

a. The following relations between the letters should be Connate 
carefully noted. (1) Each hard consonant in Col. II. has its 
cognate soft consonant in Col. III. and vice versa. Thus, to 
the hard ^ in Col. II. corresponds the soft aj in Col. III.; 
and to the soft aspirate Yj in Col. III. corresponds the hard 
aspirate qi in Col. II. (2) Each soft consonant in Col. III. and 
each vowel, except the gutturals, has its cognate semivowel 
in Col. V. Thus, the labial semivowel ^ corresponds to 
the soft labial consonant in Col. 111. and to the labial 
vowels ^f, in Col. I. So also, cognate to the vowels 
^ and are the soft mute si and the palatal semivowel 
(3) strictly speaking, is a guttural sibilation, so that it is 
written in Col. VI. with the sibilants. Each of the con- 
sonants, therefore, except the labials, has its corresponding 
sibilation. The student is now prepared to understand the 
principles of “Sandhi.” 
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Nijrari Kayathi. MaMjani. Baniauti. 




<vv> 

<WJ 

^7 

t 

*VO-J 

^VVJ 

f f 

sf 

r 

r 

tl 

o 

«r 

<r 

3 o 

3^ 

6* 

<f 

31 CN 

* 

£ 


& I 





3^ 

A 

z 

** 

^ ** 

A 

\ 



?*^wo 



3^ 




*> 


3 

<3 

Sf 

w. 


3T 

71 

3? 

)i 

I? 

*T 


&> 


o 

<o 




HI 2b 

Hi 




4c 

3? 



J 



u 

<£ 

37 

<n 

<o 

a. 
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XfiyarL K&yathi. il ah a jam. lhmiautu 


Z 

5 

? 

z 

¥ 

eT 

ST 

* 


t 

* 

*T 

*1 

15 ! 

TR 

h 


7 

z 

7 

£ 

7 

*5 «S 

Z 

5 

7 

(T\ 

*?r 



<p9 ^ 

•E 





<r\ 

tr 



3. 


oL 

*) 

e 

* 

^X3 

Z? \fl 

J 


7 

oT 

'Vj CO 

eT 


yr 

^0 


H. 


tn 


— s 


t£ 

<r 

z 

0 

fi? 

*1 

(P 

S 

us 

£ 
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Gun defined. 


Vriddhi de- 
fined. 


CHAPTEE II. 

SANDHI* 

43. By the term c Sandhi ’ , ‘ union ’) is technically 

denoted the euphonic combination of concurrent letters. Its 
laws apply uniformly to the Sanskritic element in Hindi, 
determining the correct orthography of pure Sanskrit words, 
and the formation of compounds from such single words. 

a. In the Prakritic element of Hindi, in compounding 
words, the laws of sandhi are constantly disregarded. Still, 
we may observe, even in Prakritic words, the operation of 
these laws at a former period, in producing the modern 
forms ; and a knowledge of the principles of sandhi will thus 
often enable the student to recognize, without a tedious and 
perhaps fruitless search in the Dictionary, the various peculiar 
and corrupted words with which Hindi poetry, especially, 
abounds. 


Gun f and Vriddhi. 

44 . In treating of sandhi, we have first to notice the 
subject of Gun ("ajTir ) and Vriddhi (wf%j. Gun essentially 
consists in the prefixing of a short a to the several simple 
vowel sounds; so that ^ + ^ or t;=TI; It + g or ^r='Vl; 

’’StT. By gun, therefore, is denoted this change of 
^ or ^ to Ty, T 3 or gj to <?ft, and to ’JBj. 

45. Vrkldhi consists in the prefixing of a long a to these 
same simple vowels ; or, which is the same thing, prefixing 


* This chapter and the following may be omitted by the beginner, 
f In Sanskrit pronounced guna. 
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a short a to the gun of those vowels. Thus, by vriddhi, 

^rr + T=3; + ^rr + ? or, , * + -q = ^; 

’B + ^Tt = , ?ft ; and 4- = ’BTT. By vriddhi, therefore, is 

denoted the change of ^ or ^ to ^ or to ■3ft, and ^ to 
’BTJ- i s technically regarded as itself a gun vowel, and is 
therefore susceptible of the vriddhi modification only. 

46- Observe, further, that vowels of the same organ, Mutual Rela- 

. ‘ tionsol Vowels, 

whether simple or diphthongal, are said to be similar to each 

other. Thus, xj, are similar to each other. Vowels 

of different organs are said to be dissimilar ; thus, e.g., tj, 

x£, are mutually dissimilar. 

47- Observe, finally, that, according to § 42, a, the vowels 
of each organ, except the gutturals, ^5 and have their 
cognate semivowel. Thus, the cognate semivowel of $[, tj, 
and is ; of ^3?, and the cognate semivowel is 
q ; and of 7;. The following table will present this whole 
matter at a glance. 


Primitive 
Short Vowel. 

Similar 
Long Vowel- 

Gun. 

Vriddhi 

Cognate 

Semivowel. 


"BT 


’BT 


X 

t 









^0 




T 


The following common rules of sandhi will be now readily 
understood. 


Sandhi of Vowels. 

48- Any simple vowel, long or short, followed by a similar Rules of 
simple vowel, long or short, coalesces with it into its own Vowels, 
long. In the application of this, and all succeeding rules of 
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sandhi, tlie inherent a is never regarded as silent. 11ms, 
becomes ; *TPT + 41ldH , MIMIdlT ; SUIT + 

’^cH, SHTTOfT*; ^rff + t'*T> «T^I- 

49. and ’SffT, followed by a dissimilar simple vowel, long 

or short, blend with it into the gun of that vowel ; and when 
followed by a gun or vriddhi vowel, blend with it into the 
corresponding vriddhi. Thus, becomes ; 

+ *rfr + isr> fi* + ^xra, *Nr+ 

^qfc, fre ftqfT ; if* + ins, tf%^; ^ 

fTsrfit ; + Tfom, ^iftrcfrara ; *t?t + 

50. The simple vowels, ^f, ’ag, followed by any 

dissimilar vowel, are changed into their cognate semivowels. 
Thus, ^ becomes ^Wrf^ ; * + ^1, ^ + Tpft, 

51. The gun diphthongs, TJ and ^?T, followed by any vowel, 
are changeable, respectively, to ^T3T and ^5Tq : and the vriddhi 
diphthongs, x| and under the same conditions, are change- 
able to and ^rrf . 

a. This is, in fact, only a special application of the foregoing rule, 
according to which the i and u, which are, respectively, the second 
elements in the above diphthongs, harden into y and v, leaving the first 
element, a or d, unchanged. 

b. This rule will chiefly be of service to the Hindi scholar, 

in enabling him to recognize the roots of those Sanskrit w ords 
with which Hindi abounds. Thus, by gun of the radical 
vowel, and addition of the affix «, we have, from the root 
‘to conquer,’ %+^f = , ‘victory’; similarly, from a?, ‘to 

be,’ »ft + ‘?l= ‘existence.’ So also, by vriddhi of the 
radical vow T el, and addition of the termination we have, 
from the root, ‘to guide,’ % + = ‘a leader’; 

similarly from n , ‘ to purify,’ rff + ^l^i= qTqqi, ‘ fire.’ 

52. Sometimes, in a few Sanskrit phrases, rarelv met, ^ 
initial, following xj or ijrf, is elided, and xj or remain 
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unchanged. Thus, in the Hawaiian we find flftl for B 
and %f?f for B ^rfff . But these in Sanskrit would be written 
with Avagrah,* thus: Bsfa, 

Sandhi of Consonants. 

53 A hard consonant,! before any soft letter, must be Hard Con- 

* . sonants betore 

changed to its own unaspirated soft. 1 hus, UiTc^ + Soft. 

becomes + ^(f <* > + ^WT , 

I 11 Sanskrit, it is also true that a soft consonant 
before a hard consonant must be changed to its own un- 
aspirated hard. But Hindi scarcely affords examples of the 
operation of this rule. 

54. If the second consonant be a nasal, the first is changed 
into the nasal of its own class. Thus rj ^ +- JTT^ becomes 
rTWf ; fSTif+Jrq, 

55. f! or ^ final, followed by ^ or 3|, are changed to that D enta i Mute* 

following letter. Thus, «i before the resulting conjunct being before Palatals, 
dropped, we have, from flfecf ; from Bwf + , 

56. ®r, before any vowel-sound, or one of the consonants Sandlii of 
zi, or in all pure Sanskrit words, is changed to xjf, X,lsals ' 

when following either of the three cerebral letters, tf . 

This rule operates, even though a guttural or labial mute, a 
semivowel, a nasal, or a vowel, Anusvar, or f , or any com- 
bination of these, intervene between «f and the above cerebral 
letters. Thus, we correctly write for ^«r, tHTU for ^«T, 
for . So also, e.g., we correctly write TjUTspir, 

not q «r, on account of the initial even though the 
combination intervene between the and the nasal. 

a. This rule is especially to be remembered in order to the correct 
spelling of pure Sanskrit words in Hindi. But it must be no less care- 
fully observed, that the rule applies to such words only. In all other 


* Vid. § 12. 


f Vid. § 42. 
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Sandhi of 
Sibilants. 


words, H under the above circumstances, in High Hindi, remains un- 
changed. Thus, although we must write , and not it 

would not he correct to write SfiTWT for ^1. because unlike 

aiiTTW. is not an uncorrupted Sanskrit word. In some of the dialects, 
indeed, as, e.g., Marwdri, Garliwali, etc., Iff often appears even in these cor- 
rupted Prakritic words ; but this is to be attributed, not to the operation 
of the above principle of euphony, but to a fondness for the cerebral nasal, 
which those dialects everywhere exhibit, preferring it constantly to the 
dental, in the most unexpected places. 

57- H » before any mute consonant, is changeable to the 
nasal of that class, which may be always written as Anusvar.* 
Before all other consonants it becomes Anusvdr. The opera- 
tion of this rule is especially to be noticed in the numerous 
Sanskrit compounds in which , ‘with,’ ‘together,’ is the 
first element. Thus, e.g., ^ or ^ + 

*p*+ «rm, wni; + 

58. Final in composition, when preceded by any vowel 
other than n or ^jt, becomes T, before all soft letters except 
T\ Instances of this change are common in Sanskrit com- 
pounds; as, e.g., 

When y; follows, ^ is dropped, and the preceding vowel is 
lengthened ; as in from f*f^+ 

59. is substituted for (or V) before short ^j, or a 

soft consonant; following, is then elided, and the elision 
marked by Avagrah. This rule is illustrated by such com- 
pounds as f rom *1^ + IT 5 from x^+’nir; 

also in the headings of chapters, as, IHPRtSUrra: for 

So likewise, such Sanskrit phrases in the Ramayan 
aswtftl,'?frfa, are to be explained; andn^fa:), 

before ^rfxi and ^rftr, have first become and by the 
above rule, and then the following initial has been elided. 
Avagrah, in these instances, is often thus inaccurately omitted. 


* Vid. § 18. 
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60 . In all Sanskrit words, q must be written for q, not 

final, after any vowel but qf or qn, and after either qj or 
Thus we write, correctly, »ffqtq, not But Hindi yields 

few examples under this rule. 

61 . ^ final, in Sanskrit compounds, is changed to Visarg 

or q, before qs, xq, q, and q;. This rule is illustrated by 
numerous compounds with the negative prefix fqq, and a 
few other words ; as, fqqTqW for fq^qqTW ; fqGRqjqj or 
fq:qreirqi for ; qrrT'tiM for irni^iT^r- 

62 . In Sanskrit, the number of these euphonic rules is 
much greater, but those that we have given will be found 
sufficient to indicate and explain the correct writing of nearly 
every Sanskrit word ever used in Hindi. 
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[51 63, 64. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF HINDI. 

63, When, long before the Christian era, the Aryan, 
Sanskrit-speaking people entered what is now called Hindu- 
sthan, they found it inhabited by people of another race and 
another tongue. This aboriginal race, as the tide of Aryan 
invasion rolled on eastward, retreated before it, falling away, 
some into the mountains on the north, more into the jungles 
and hills of Central and Southern India, where, under various 
names, preserving still their ancient dialects, and superstitious 
demon-worship, they are found to-day. Many, however, 
doubtless remained in their ancient homes, where the stream 
of Aryan immigration and Aryan speech soon swept over 
them, and they became the servants of the invading race. 
Although the aboriginal speech must thus soon have dis- 
appeared for the most part from Northern and Western 
India, it is scarcely conceivable that it should not, before its 
disappearance from the scene, have influenced, to some 
extent, the language of the Aryan invaders. To this external, 
Turanian influence, we shall probably not err in attributing 
many peculiarities of those ancient Indian dialects known as 
Prakrit, ‘common, vulgar,’ which for centuries co-existed 
with the Sanskrit, much as, in ancient Italy, the various 
provincial dialects co-existed with the Latin of the court 
and of the forum. 

64. These Prakrit dialects, in the earliest period of which 
we can speak, appear to have existed under two leading types, 
the Shauraseui in the west, and the Magadhf in the east, 
with an intermediate dialect called Arddha-Magadhi (Half- 
Magadhi) between them. These two or three, at that early 
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time — in the 4th century b.c. — divided between them all 
Continental India from cast to west. The Mabarashtri, 
mentioned also by the early Prakrit grammarian , varied 
little from the Shaurasem ; being specially the language of 
poetry, as the latter was the language of prose. Besides these 
forms of the Prakrit which assumed a literary character, arose 
forms of speech still more abraded and removed from classic 
standards, called by the native grammarians Apabliransba 
4 debased,’ 4 incorrect,’ lit., 4 fallen.’ But the Apabliransba ot 
one region was not the same thing as the Apabliransba ot 
another ; it was Shaurasem Apabliransba in the west, and 
Magadhi Apabliransba in the east, and so on. Out of these 
Prakrit dialects, the literary Shaurasem and Magadhi, and the 
various Apabhransha colloquial variations of these, arose the 
modern Arvan languages of India. Their relation to San*- ivakrit. am] 

, , Modern Lan- 

knt is thus closely similar to that of the modern Romance tuages of 
languages of Europe to the classic Latin.* In number they ln<iia ' 
are commonly reckoned seven, and— proceeding from the 
west eastward — they are known as Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, 

Marathi, Hindi, Oriya and Bangali. Of these, in order of 
antiquity, Hindi stands first, along with Panjabi and Gujarati, 
dating from about 1000 a.d. The earliest writer whose work 
is preserved for us is Chand Bardai, who wrote about the 
end of the 12th century. Closely after these, in order of 
time, follows Marathi, and, latest of all, the Bangali. 

65 . Of these seven Indo-Aryan languages, the Hindi is Relative 
undoubtedly the first in importance. In one or other of it* iiimu. 1 ' 1 '"' 
numerous dialects, it is spoken from the snowy ranges of 
the Himalayas on the north to the Vindhya Mountains and 
the Narmada River in the south; on the east it is bounded 
by the Sankhassi River from the Himalayas to the Ganges, 
and thence by a line drawn south-westerly to the Narmada : 


* An interesting and suggestive note on this subject will be found in 
Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. ii. pp. 146-149. 
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on the west it is bounded by a line drawn from near the 
head of the Gulf of Kacliehh northward and then north- 
eastward to the Satlaj River near Simla. It thus covers an 
area of more than 248,000 square miles, containing not less 
than 70,000,000 of Hindi-speaking people.* Moreover, in 
that special modification known as Urdu or Hindustham, 
Hindi has become the official language in a large part of 
North India, as the speech of the Mussulman population 
everywhere, and, in a manner, a lingua franca for the whole 
Indian Peninsula. 

66. Almost from its very origin Hindi has been subjected 
to foreign influence. The successive invasions and the final 
subjugation of the largest part of North India by the 
Muhammadans, occasioned the rise of the so-called Urdu, or 
4 camp-speech,’ just mentioned, about the close of the 12th 
century. Although this latter is commonly contrasted with 
Hindi, in the narrower sense of that word, it is essentially 
merely a dialect of that language, and differs from others 
chiefly in the very great extent to which Arabic and Persian 
words and phrases have been substituted for those of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit origin. But the effect of Muhammadan influence 
has not been confined to the development of the Urdu dialect. 
There is probably no dialect of Hindi, however pure, which 
has not received at least a few Arabic and Persian words 
from the Muhammadan element in the population ; and 
through the preference given to Urdu in the governmental 
administration of the country, and the greatly increased 
facilities of internal communication, the process of change, 


* Grierson, with Hoernle, insists that the dialects spoken east of Allah- 
abad as far as Bengal should not be reckoned Hindi, but a separate 
language, for which he proposes the name of Bihdri. In like manner 
they both would also exclude from the category of Hindi all Himalayan 
dialects. See Grierson: Seven Grammars, etc. Part I. pp. 1-3; Hoernle: 
Comp. Gramm, pp. i, ii. 
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in this respect and in others, is going on more rapidly than 
ever in all the Hindi-speaking populations. 

67- From the above brief sketch of the origin and history 
of modern Hindi, it is apparent that Hindi, though essentially 
as truly an Aryan tongue as Sanskrit, contains, besides the 
Aryan,* which constitutes its form and most of its substance, 
a Turanian and a Shemitic element. 

As to the Turanian or aboriginal element preserved in 
Hindi, little that is satisfactory can be said. We are not 
aware that any such thorough and systematic comparison of 
Hindi with the modern aboriginal and Dravidian dialects of 
India has been made, as might give much certain informa- 
tion on this question. It would be difficult, probably, to tiiul 
many scholars competent for such an investigation. But, if 
we mistake not, modern researches would seem to indicate 
that Turanian influence in the Hindi and other Indo-Aryan 
dialects has often been unduly exaggerated. 

a. Some liave thought that they could trace this influeuce almost 
throughout the entire Hindi grammatical system. The indication of the 
case-relation by certain appended particles, rather than by inflection, or 
organic additions to the word ; the conjugation of the verb chiefly by means 
of auxiliaries, instead of by tense and modal inflections, — these, among 
other deviations from the Sanskrit and Prakrit dialects, and corresponding 
agreements with the Dravidian languages of S. India, have been attri- 
buted to extra-Aryan influence. But all these analogies are more fancied 
and apparent than real and significant. The relation of the postposition 
to the Hindi substautive is, in fact, quite another thing from the 
‘agglutination’ of words in the Turanian languages. It may he re- 
garded as demonstrated, that the Hindi particles indicative of case- 
relation are, in reality, bona fide Sanskrit words greatly corrupted, 
which were originally apprehended, not as ‘agglutinated’ to the noun, 
but as in grammatical construction with it. The correspondence, pointed 


* Most Aryan words in Hindi are of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin. But 
a few, brought in by the Muhammadan invasions, have come from the old 
Zand through the modern Persian. 
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nut by Dr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar, between the Drnudiau 
flat, sign ho or hu, and the Hindi dat. postposition ho, is now r< warded 
by the best scholars as only a casual coincidence. As to the difference 
noted between the Sanskrit and the Hindi conjugation, it is only pre- 
cisely similar to what we observe, to a greater or less extent, in every 
European language, where, in consequence of the abrasion and loss of 
tlie terminations and inflections which characterized the synthetic lan- 
guages from which they severally arose, the use of auxiliaries has become 
a simple necessity of speech. As to vocabulary, it is a notable fact, 
that as the various Indo-Arjan dialects become better known, and their 
phonetic laws better understood, many words, which at first resisted all 
attempts to prove their Aryan origin, and therefore might have been 
imagined to be ahoiiginnl, have finally been satisfactorily identified as 
( onneeted with classic Sanskrit terms. Still there can be little reason 
to doubt that, more especially among the vulgar words of various local 
dialects, investigation will finally leave a residuum of words unquestionably 
Tora nian.* Prof. Monier- Williams has suggested, in his Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, that tlie cerebral letters, which the Hindi has received from Sanskrit, 
tire probably derived from the aboriginal dialects.-)* It is, at least, a fact 
worth noticing iu this connection, that, of those Hindi words which begin 
with a cerebral, much the larger part belong to the I'rakritic, rather than 
the pure Sanskrit element of Hindi. For example, of S3 words in the 
Prom -Sugar beginning with one of the cerebral letters t, th, d, dh, only "21 
are pure Sanskrit, to OS Prakritic words; whereas, of 128 word-' beginning 
with k, we find 21 of Prakritic origin to 107 pure Sanskrit words ; i.e., in 
the rase of words with initial cerebrals, over three-fourths are Prakritic ; 
w hile of words with an initial k, five-sixths are Sanskrit. And it may he 
further observed, that the cerebral letters prevail most in those sections 
ot the Hindi country where, as in the Himalayas and the wastes of 
Knjputaua, the aborigines, if not still remaining, may be supposed to 
ha\e held the ground the longest. Jlcames and Hoernle, however, hesi- 
tate to accept this suggestion of Prof. Monier- Williams, and incline to 
legard both the cerebrals and the dentals as of Indo- Aryan origin, 
modifications, probably, of an original semi-cerebral sound, which, to use 
Hoernle s words, ‘-varied in two directions so as to become the true 
cerebral and the true dental respectively.” + 


* ' Trumpp : Grammar of the Sindhf, p. iii. 
t Vid. Sansk. Grammar, p. xxiv, footnote f. 

* Vi<l - Beanies : Comp. Gramm, vol. i. pp. 232-235 ; Hoernle : Comp. 
Gramm. § 12. 
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68. In brief, then, the Turanian element in Hindi must be Aral)ie 

r . - and Persian 

regarded as, in any case, or very subordinate importance. In Element in 
grammar and in vocabulary alike, Hindi is emphatically an 
Aryan language. But some foreigners have gone to the 
extreme of denying that Hindi, properly so called, contains 
any other than Sanskrit and Prakrit words ; and, in their 
zeal for what they term ‘ pure Hindi,’ scrupulously exclude 
from their writing, if not from their speech, all Arabic and 
Persian words.* But it should not be forgotten that, in such 
a matter as this, we have to do, not with theories, hut with 
facts. Now it] to determine this question, we examine 
classic Hindi works, such as, in prose, the Prem-Sdgar, and 
in poetry, the Rdmdyan, we do not find, in point of fact, that 
the language which the people of the country call Hindi is 
thus free from any Arabic and Persian admixture. 

a. In proof of this assertion, the student may note the 
following list of Arabic and Persian words occurring even 
in the Rdmdyun. We follow the Hindi spelling. 

wr;> iT*r, 

x#br, ¥tT, ^itps, 

citsi, ^rnn^> 

fafaw- ^T*T, 3|fT5l, WI?[, tPITO, etc. In other Hindi 
writers, as, c.g., Kabir, and others who, like him, have been 
much under Muhammadan influence, they are much more 
numerous. Nor, if we listen to the colloquial of the people, 
shall we fail to hear, even in the most secluded districts, and 
from Hindoos living quite apart from the Muhammadans, 
such Arabic and Persian words as 1T3W, ^TT, 

araft (fee lJj- ->•)> (for etc. 

h. It may he noted here, with regard to the character and 
extent of this Arabic and Persian admixture, that in the case 
of all words having any special reference to government and 


* See, e.g. Etlieriiigton : Hindi Grammar, Preface, pp. iv, v. 
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law, the conquering Muhammadans have succeeded in im- 
posing their own words upon the colloquial Hindi to the 
exclusion of the Sanskrit. And if any one, in his zeal for 
‘ pure Hindi,’ will attempt to use, instead of these, the corre- 
sponding Sanskrit words, he will probably find that none 
but a few Pandits will understand him. As to Arabic and 
Persian words of other classes, the proportion found in Hindi 
varies, as might be expected, in different parts of the country; 
being greatest in the extreme N.W., and gradually diminishing 
toward the E. and S. 

Arabic and 69. Inasmuch as the Arabic and Persian alphabets differ 

Persian Letters / r 

in Hindi. widely from the Devandgari, all words from those languages 
containing letters not represented in those alphabets, when 
received into Hindi, undergo certain modifications. These 
are, in brief, as follows : — 

a. Both L and czs are pronounced as tt, and are so repre- 
sented; as, ‘ wages’ ; Jjj, tPIfTf, ‘contention.’ 

b. The three sibilants, ^o, and all become af ; 

as, anfafT, ‘proved’; ‘a groom’; 

5trrff^ or ‘sir, master.’ ^ often becomes ; but in 

most sections of the country, (as, for example, through the 
central Doab and in Mdrwar,) it is regularly sounded as af ; 
thus, ^AjTJ^org^, ‘beginning’; LlXi,lf^or^, ‘doubt.’ 

c. The letters, j, j, all pronounced in Urdu as z, 

becomes /in Hindi; as,Uo,5TXT, ‘alitthi’;^j,i5|aft5T,‘land’; 

anfj?*T , ‘a surety’; ‘manifest.’ But in 

Mdrwdri and some other fonns of Hindi, j final becomes 
as in for ‘paper.’ 

d. ^ and s both become f ; as, JW, ‘state’; y>, 

‘every.’ In Marwari, when medial, they commonly disappear; 
as, e.g., %r: for ^ , ‘a city,’ for ‘sir.’ The 

gutturals and ^become, respectively, ^ and at; as, e.g., 
in mi?*, ‘dust,’ for afar, ‘grief,’ for *i; and ajsrtaj, ‘a 

slave,’ for j commonly becomes afi; as in ‘right,’ 
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for ; and «*!<«, ‘ word,’ for J J. But the common people 
in the central Dodb often oddly .change a final j to 71; thus, 

<jua=s ? 3 ‘investigation,’ becomes ‘like,’ HTfairT. 

^ is always dropped; thus, Jix becomes ‘intellect’; 

jJlj, HTfo, ‘existent, real.’ But short a before^, on the 
rejection of ^,is lengthened ; as, »TT^R , ‘ known,’ for . i is 
ordinarily unchanged ; but in Marwdri, I have found 
‘ a minister of state,’ for jjjj , where the consonantal v has 
been softened to the cognate vowel. 

e. The sound of < j may be regarded as fairly naturalized 

in most Hindi dialects. Not only is its pronunciation retained 
in Arabic and Persian words when introduced into Hindi, 
where it is represented by Hi, as in ^THi, ‘a banker,’ for 
i— ; but, to a great extent, the common people substitute 
the foreign sound of / for ph, even in Indian words; pro- 
nouncing, e.g., Hisr, ‘fruit,’ fal, instead of phul ; fqr^, ‘ again,’ 
fir, etc. 

/. Arabic and Persian words not containing any of the 
above letters, for the most part enter Hindi without change, 
the Devanagari furnishing the equivalents of all the other 
Arabic letters. Occasional changes and corruptions indeed 
occur which can scarcely be reduced to rule. There seems 
to be at least a tendency in some parts of the country to 
reject a consonant following any sibilant ; thus we hear, in 
the Doab, *nnc, ‘a labourer,’ for ‘firm,’ for 

1 O y ^S .' * ; and in Marwdri, TreftrT, ‘a mosque,’ for We 

may also note a decided tendency to substitute i for a ; as in 
fiRTcfi, ‘salt,’ for ‘an agent,’ for f. 

Of Tatsama Words. 

70; We may now pass to the consideration of words of Sanskritic 

_ . . Element ii 

Sanskrit origin, which make up not less than nine-tenths Hindi, 
of the language. These have been divided by native writers 
into Tatsama and Tadbhava words. The word Tatsama, 
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meaning £ the same as that,’ appropriately denotes all 
purely Sanskrit words; i.e., all such as have entered Hindi 
with no alteration save the loss of the ancient affixes of 
declension. The word Tadbhava , ‘ of the nature of that,’ 

denotes, on the other hand, all corrupted Sanskrit words, 
which, by the addition, loss, or change of certain letters, 
have come to appear in Hindi in a form more or less 
modified, and often greatly disguised. 

71. Tatsama words, as is evident from the above definition, 
appear in every dialect under one and the same form. But 
inasmuch as pure Sanskrit words in Hindi, like most words 
of Latin and Greek origin in English, are especially appro- 
priated to the expression of higher or scientific thought, it is 
evident, that the proportion of these Tatsamas actually found 
in the various Hindi dialects, must needs vary greatly, in 
proportion to their literary cultivation. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that, to a limited extent everywhere, but 
more especially in Western Hindi, Arabic and Persian words 
have often usurped the place of the Sanskrit Tatsamas. And 
so it has come to pass, that, speaking in a general way, the 
proportion of Tatsamas current in Hindi regularly increases 
as we go eastward, till we reach the Bangdli, in which they 
reach a maximum. The following remarks will help to 
indicate the nature and extent of this Tatsama element. 

72. In very many cases, the Tatsama and Tadbhava forms 

of the same word or root coexist in the language. Thus, e.g., 
we have^ffftfj Tatsama, Wtf, Tadbhava ; WW, Tatsama, *rTf, 
Tadbhava. In some cases, the two forms retain the same 
meaning; thus, sRpfcj and both signify ‘anger’; and 
WfaL ‘fit, worthy.’ In such cases, one form is often dialectic. 
Thus, Tadbhava forms with ^ for an aspirated mute, are 
especially characteristic of the old Eastern Hindi of the 
Rdmdyan, as, e.g., *TTf , #T?T> , for tsTTO, sffrf. 

But where Tatsamas and Tadbhavas co-exist in the same 
dialect, it often happens that, with the difference in form, we 
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find a difference also in signification ; thus, ifTj, Tatsama, is 
‘a rain-cloud’; but the corresponding Tadhhava,"5fe, is always 
‘rain,’ ‘a shower.’ Often, the Tatsama is the general term, 
and the Tadbhava, the more specific one ; as, ^n«T, ‘ a place,’ 
in general; but ‘a police-station.’ Where the words 

will admit it, the Tatsama form is often appropriated to a 
higher sense, and the Tadbhava is restricted to a lower 
signification. Thus, the Tadbhava ^13 *n is ‘ to see, seeing,’ 
in general; but the Tatsama is ‘beholding,’ in a higher 
sense, as of a superior in rank, an idol, or a deity. Thus, 
people say, arna igf «|fT ‘to behold Jagannath,’ 

but never, oft ^icHT, ‘to see Jagannath.’ 

Rem. The careful regard to etiquette for which the Hindoos are noted, 
is manifest, not only, as will hereafter appear, in the appropriation of 
certain pronominal forms and verbal inflections for the indication of 
various degrees of respect, but also, and very often, in the choice of a 
Tatsama or Tadbhava word, the former being commonly the more 
respectful. 

73, Of purely Sanskrit nouns and adjectives, the case- ,j 

terminations have been lost, and they regularly appear in Adjectives. 
Hindi under the form which they assume in the Sanskrit 
nom. sing., minus the nom. case termination. Thus, the 
bases *TTg, 

respectively appear in Hindi as zra, I^T, 

'tsrftr, ^IHT, *rrrTT, *fTrh VffivTH, *1^1} *Tf^TT, and 

a. The only nouns exempted from the operation of this 
law are crude bases in and as, e.g., 

which, in Hindi, have lost, not only, as in Sanskrit itself] the 
nom. sing, termination, but also the final radical as found 
in the Sanskrit nom. sing. ; so that the above words appear 
in Hindi as Also, in a single instance in the Rdmdyan, 

Tulsi Dds has written (doubtless for the sake of the metre) 
the root of the strong Sanskrit cases, ^TcTPC for <^TrTT; ‘a 
giver.’ 
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b. Sanskrit adjectives in occurring in Hindi, frequently 

substitute for the nom. sing., the base in ^«r^, of the strong 
cases, as, e.g., ‘merciful,’ in^*7T> ‘sinful’; so also, 

for ‘hungry.’ 

c. As has been remarked, Hindi nouns exhibit, in their 

declension, only the scanty remainder of the Sanskrit case- 
terminations, so corrupted and modified as to be recognized 
only with difficulty. The unchanged Sanskrit forms are, 
however, occasionally met with, but are no more organically 
connected with the Hindi, than such Latin and Greek phrases 
and words as ‘ id est ,’ * et cetera ,’ ‘ dogmata,’ are thus connected 
with English. Examples are, gen. sing, of *nt, ‘all’; 

= ‘ viz.,’ abl. sing, of ; fqTtTt, ‘ parents,’ nom. dual 
of fhRp ^qr;, ‘the rains,’ nom. plur. from ‘with 

pleasure,’ instr. sing, of But the most of these are very 
rare ; and, with few exceptions, are only found in poetry. 


Sanskrit Com- 74 . Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur in Hindi, 
Superlatives, with the usual loss of the case-terminations, but are by no 
means common, and, with a few exceptions, they belong 
rather to literature than to the colloquial. Examples are, of 
superlatives ; ‘most excellent,’ from ftreRra, ‘dearest,’ 
from frra- Comparatives are yet more uncommon ; we have 
noted ‘ slower,’ from ‘ more holy,’ from 

y®. It may be remarked that these Sanskrit comparatives, 
when they occur in Hindi, very commonly lose the com- 
parative sense and are, in effect, superlatives. 


Tatsama 
Numerals and 
Pronouns. 


75 . The numerals and pronouns appear in Hindi, as might 
be expected of words in such incessant use by all classes, in 
an extremely mutilated and corrupted form. But the un- 
changed Sanskrit numerals are occasionally found in Hindi 
literature, especially in the headings of chapters. So also, 
we occasionally meet certain cases of the Sanskrit pronouns ; 
more especially, the gen. sing, of the 1st and 2nd personal 
pronouns, and tfq, chiefly in poetry. 
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76. The Hindi verbs, without an exception, are Tadbhava Tatsama 

words. Still, in poetry, parts of Sanskrit tenses are occa- 
sionally found; thus, from the root 5^, we have C I 

salute,’ 1st sing. pres. Parasmai. But such forms as this 
have no organic conneciion with the language. The Hindi, 
however, besides the regular Tadbhava participles of its verbal 
conjugation, admits, even in the colloquial, various Sanskrit 
participles in an unaltered form. Thus, we have the pres, 
participle A'tmane in ni*l; as, from the root HrT, 

‘ existing, present,’ and, very rarely, the indecl. past participle, 
in ?rr; as, in the Ramdyan, . Much more common is 
the past part, in Tf or (in') ; as, e.g., from ?r, ®7f, ‘ done, 
made ’ ; from * spoken, said ’ ; from tf, tn$, ‘ filled ’ ; 

from #Tlff fi, ‘ fascinated.’ Not uncommon are fut. pass, 
participles; whether those in as, from Bf, ‘worthy 

to be done’; or sSjwfal, as, ‘to be received,’ from TTf ; 

or in as, from , ‘to be seen,’ ‘visible.’ Very rare 
is the 2nd fut. part. Parasmai in ^ 5 ; as, from M , ‘ to be,’ the 
final consonant 71 having been rejected, ‘future.’ 

Sanskrit also contributes to Hindi many adverbs, prepositions 
and conjunctions, in an unaltered form. A list of these will 
be given in the appropriate place. 

Of Tadbhava Words. 

77. The plan of this work will not allow the space 
necessary to an exhaustive discussion of the Tadbhava words 
of Hindi ; but a brief exhibition of the processes by which 
they have been formed, will be found of service in the study 
of the Hindi dialects, and aid the student to an intelligent 
acquaintance with the language. Accordingly, referring the 
student elsewhere for a full discussion of this matter,* we 

* See the “ Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India,” by John Beames, B.C.S., and the “ Comparative Grammar of 
the Gauclian Languages,” by Dr. A. D. F. Hoernle; works which are 
indispensable to any one who will make a thorough study of this subject. 
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propose to notice, as briefly as may be, the more important 
of those phonetic laws which have operated and are still 
operating in the Hindi dialects of N. India. 

Of Vowel Changes. 

78 . As has already appeared, Hindi exhibits a decided 
tendency to the omission of the short vowels. The inherent 
a is constantly dropped from unaccented syllables, even 
though its omission be not marked by the use of a conjunct 
consonant. ^ and ^ are very commonly silent when final ; 
in other positions they usually remain. 

a. But Beames has noted the frequent elision of and ^ 

initial, in Sanskrit compounds in which one of the inseparable 
prepositions ^3tf, etc., is the first member. 

Among his illustrations are, gjT3i«fT, ‘to peep,’ from Sk. 
■^rsrspr, ‘ overlooking ’ ; aftvHT, ‘ to be wet,’ from Sk. 
■^r«r5r«T ; ‘seated,’ from Sk. to which might 

be added others, as, e.g., or xrarq«f, ‘to send,’ from 

the Sanskrit causal base, initial is sometimes 

omitted in simple words also ; as, e.g., in ‘ a pumpkin,’ 
for Sk. 

On 

b. The Sanskrit fem. termination, ^n, in Tailbhava nouns is 

reduced to the silent a; as in ^Trf, ‘a thing, a word,’ Sk. 
Wt; ‘ sleep,’ Sk. f*T^T. ^ or ^ final, vanishes, as 

in feminines in whence Hindi feminines in ; as, *nf<jT*f, 

‘ a gardener’s wife,’ for from JTT^ft ; ‘ a sister,’ 

Pr. Sk. ‘ the wife of a Seth ’ ; 

^rNi, ‘ the eye,’ Sk. etc. A similar change passes on 

and ^ ; as in rT*T, ‘ body,’ Sk. rT«T ; ‘ mother-in-law,’ 

Sk. *T§. 

c. T? final follows the same law in many words now used 

as adverbs or prepositions, but originally Sanskrit loca- 
tives singular; as, wtq, ‘near,’ Sk. wt d ; ‘with,’ 
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Sk. etc. Sometimes this TJ of the locative is weakened 
to as in *rrf*T, ‘till.’ 

79. * is often changed to especially in unaccented 
syllables. Thus , ‘ remembrance,’ becomes ; 

‘first,’ is constantly pronounced, and often written, 
Tlff^T. Sometimes the same change takes place in accented 
syllables; as in ‘pardon,’ Sk. ^frtT. In ‘a 

weasel,’ Sk. «njp5!T, appears to be changed to if. 

The change of xsj to ^ is less common, and chiefly occurs 
under the influence of a neighbouring labial ; as in xgorert, 
‘the itch,’ Sk. tgw; *rq 5 ‘moustache,’ Sk. TTR^f, 

a. When ^ or ^ follow a syllable containing ^j, they 
frequently supersede in that syllable, or cause it to be 
exchanged for the cognate gun diphthong. Illustrations are ; 

‘a tamarind tree,’ Sk. ‘a finger,’ Sk. 

; %'y, ‘a hole dug hy burglars,’ Sk. ‘the 

beak of a bird,’ Sk. ^ . 

b. Very often in Sanskrit words, when followed by the 
semivowels ^ or coalesces with them into the cognate 
diphthong, commonly the vriddhi. Thus, the Sk. 

‘eye,’ becomes ‘time,’ ^ or ‘salt,’ 

but also ‘another,’ through the previous 

substitution of for xj, 

c. Here may best be noticed the operation of a law by 

which was regularly substituted in Prakrit for the Sans- 
krit declensional termination (xjj;).* Although, in most 
Tadbhava words, the corruption of this termination in 
Hindi has proceeded still further, till only ^ or ^3 final is 
left, yet many illustrations still remain, as in the pronouns, 
where, e.g., the relative wt and the (Braj) interrogative ^f, 
stand respectively for strong Prakrit forms, preserved in 
Marwari, fgp^r and for the Sanskrit and «r;. 


* Cf. Vararuclii : Prakr. Prak. V. (1). 
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Similarly, we have, from the Sk. tr;^, tR^f, ‘ the second 
day before or after the present.’ 


Changes of on T 4- or an< ] ^ present few instances of change. 

Palatal and wv ’ A 

Labial Vowels. But ^ is changed to 3i, in ?pq*rt, ‘ to smell,’ from Sk. 

f^f'er ; and ^ to in tr^[«!, ‘testing,’ for Sk. xrV’SIW* 


^3 has become in the common word , ‘ lightning,’ for 

Sk. fqqjq;. In ‘rheumatism,’ for Sk. the final 

^ has probably arisen from the cognate ^f, ^ final having 
been dropped, and [X) lengthened in compensation. In 
‘a dot,’ from Sk. we have apparently a real 

change of ^ to ; unless, indeed, after the analogy of many 
other Tadbliavas in ^ represents, in this instance, the 
of a Prakrit stem, (?). ^ has also become in 

<rf*Rli, ‘a little,’ for Sk. In qiqRT, ‘the lungs>’ Sk. 

urus*, ^3 has become Tf. 


Cerebral ° f 81 . ^8 undergoes various changes. When initial it always 

Vowels. appears in Tadbhava words as as in f^fq for . 

When non-initial, the most common substitution is as in 
t»I^, ‘a vulture,’ for ttvj ; ‘a scorpion,’ for It 

<S ^ ^ ^ 

may be changed to as in 6 a horn/ for tprf, and 
for ‘death’; or even tj, as in sj^, ‘a house,’ for *n?. It 
often becomes commonly under the influence of a con- 
tiguous labial ; as in ^TRt, ‘ remembrance,’ for wf?T ; or 3f, 
as in thit, ‘ dead,’ for *pr: . Less frequently it appears as 
qj, as in ‘earth,’ Sk. ‘the rain y season / 

Sk. trRTq. In many cases, even when non-initial, it is repre- 
sented by the consouant R, in combination with one or more 
vowels ; most commonly f^, as in frnftlT, ‘ a householder,’ 
for ; or even ^ft;, as in ‘creating,’ for *iw«t ; 

or, under the influence of a labial, as in W, ‘ a tree,’ 
for Sk. 

<s 

Lengthening 82 . X, and 13, in the penult of Sanskrit or Prakrit 

ofc A oweis 

words regularly appear as long in Hindi, in all cases where 
the original ultimate syllable has been dropped. This is most 
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§ 83 .] 


of all to be noted in a large class of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
words formed by tbe suffix ^5. This includes a few Sanskrit 
nouns of agency, but especially, a very large number of 
words, chiefly Prakrit, formed by the addition of an inorganic 
to the original Sanskrit base.* This law will be found to 
cover most Tadbhava masculine nouns in final, and femi- 
nine nouns in as also many nouns in denoting trades. 
Examples are: ^ tTT, ‘ a leopard,’ Sk. : (Pr. ?) ; 

vfRT, ‘ a horse,’ Sk. vfrztfi: (Pr. vfrwt?); ‘a fly,’ 

Sk. flfgqjT; ‘ sand,’ Sk. ^T^iT; xft, ‘clarified butter,’ 

Os N* 

Sk. vpi; all formed after the manner of •ttt;, £ a barber,’ 
from Sk. srtftlcf: . The ^ and ^3i of these words have pro- 
bably arisen directly from intermediate forms, 
and ^ having been euphonically inserted after the elision of 
«fi (as in rT). J 


83 . When, in the process of phonetic decav, a Sanskrit Lengthening 

. , , of Vowels. 

conjunct has been reduced in Hindi to a simple consonant, 
a short vowel, preceding such a conjunct, is regularly 
lengthened. Thus, the Sk. 3^1, ‘hand,’ becomes in Hindi, 

SR; ‘fire,’ ^TR; ‘sugar-cane,’ ^<3; f*Cg: 
f^TtfrT, ‘twenty,’ 


a. Sometimes, instead of the long vowel, the cognate gun 
diphthong is the substitute; as in ‘a leper,’ Sk. cB^V ; 

‘ginger,’ Sk. or ^ under such circumstances 

commonly becomes as in fJYg, ‘back,’ from 33 ; ^3, 
‘ sight,’ from ^rfg. 

h. In such cases, the lengthened vowel is often nasalised, 
especially where the first member of the conjunct was a nasal. 
Examples are : ‘the moon,’ Sk. <?ii'3T ‘a thorn,’ 

Sk. ; also , ‘ a camel,’ Sk. ^ , ‘ a snake,’ 

Sk. ^3; 3537, ‘high,’ Sk. It may be added that 
very often vowels are optionally nasalised, even where there 


* Concerning this Prakrit suffix, see Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. §§ 89, 1 ; 
164, 19 ; et passim. t Vid. § 88, a, Rem. 1. J Vid. § 89. 
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Shortening 
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has been no previous conjunct; as, iff or ‘rain,’ Sk. ; 
WT# or ‘ a cough,’ Sk. ^TffPGT ; in which last instance 

the initial ^ has been aspirated through the influence of the 
following sibilant. 

c. But in some such cases, chiefly Sanskrit compounds 
with various prefixes, in which the accent rests on the radi- 
cal syllable, the accent has prevented the lengthening of the 
vowel, as in derivatives from Sk. ('3^' + WT), £ rising,’ 

where Hindi has 1 335fT, etc., and not 3n?*IT- 

84. Long vowels are almost invariably changed to their 

own short, when any long or heavy appendage is added to 
a word. This occurs especially in the first member of com- 
pounds; as in ‘a highwayman,’ where "S(z is for mz, 

‘ a road ’ ; xwf r^T, ‘ a water-carrier,’ for ; tJSPTTTt, 

‘ a flower-garden,’ for ; ftnrarra , ‘ winter,’ for ’aftcT- 

qiT^T. So also where heavy terminations have been added ; 
as in vsm, ‘old age,’ from ^r?T; f*T3T^, ‘sweetmeats,’ from 

‘sweet,’ Sk. finpRi* For the diphthongs the corre- 
sponding simple vowel is the substitute; as in fafZ^TF, dim. 
from ‘a son’; ‘younger,’ ‘ smaller,’ from tftZT* 

‘ little.’ 

85. Diphthongs final in Prakrit and Sanskrit are in 

Hindi regularly reduced to their simple vowel. Thus the 
Prakrit nom. sing, termination , for Sk. ^j:, in archaic 
Hindi, and among the moderns, in Naipali, and often in 
other Himalayan dialects, regularly becomes ^3 . Thus, 
Sk. ux:, ‘an arrow,’ Pr. is in the Ramayan , 

‘affection,’ Pr. O.II. It should 

be observed, however, that in later Hindi,* this short ^ 
also has been dropped, leaving, e.g., anurag, for 

Similarly, or tj final, in the conjugation of 
verbs, often appears as as in for ftg, Sk. »prfa; 
for ^ , etc. 


* Vid. § 78, b. 
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a. But where, in Prakrit, after elision of a final consonant, 

we have ^snft, final, High Hindi presents , srr, 

and In the western and Himalayan dialects, and 

appear for the Pr. . In H.H. ‘ wheat/ for Sk. jfrvjzr, 
TJ exceptionally stands for sjpf ; and medial becomes , 
in for 

b. In K. 'sft for Br. in the termination of Tadbliava 

nouns and adjectives, sft medial becomes ^ ; so also in xftfTT, 
‘a grandson/ for Sk. xffa. InipfZ, a pilot/ for Sk. 1 ? 

has become if. 

86. The modern Hindoos, in the colloquial, constantly 

prefix a short ^f to words beginning with a conjunct in 
which iff is the first letter; thus, e.g., ‘a woman/ be- 
comes •Wt, or, with some, ‘a place/ r^tR, 

etc. Such forms are occasionally found in literature ; as, 
e.g., in the Ramayan , ^Psffff, for ^jfa, ‘praise/ and 

for ^R, ‘bathing/ 

87. When, by the elision of a medial consonant, two 
vowels have been brought into contact, Hindi, instead of 
allowing the hiatus to remain, as in Prakrit, very often, 
though by no means always, seeks to avoid it, either, where 
the rules of sandhi will permit, by uniting the concurrent 
vowels ; or, in other cases, by inserting a consonant, usually 

or sometimes Thus, the Sk. RTfH, ‘ he walks/ 
rf being elided, becomes in O.H. and in many modern 

dialects, or R%. The Sk. fcttrrf^R, ‘ thirsty/ xj and rf 
being elided, and a R inserted, becomes ftRTRT ; 

‘ crazy/ ?f being elided, and ^ inserted, becomes RR3TT, but 
sometimes RT3^TT or Occasionally, as in xjf;, ‘a 

needle/ Sk. and ‘the cuckoo/ Sk. the 

hiatus is suffered to remain. 

88. W hile these combinations often take place in ac- 
cordance with the Sanskrit rules of sandhi, this is by no 

.. 8835 


Prefixing of a 
Vowel. 


Of Hiatus. 


Variations 
from Sanskrit 
Sandiii. 
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means always the case. The following exceptions may be 
especially noted. 

(1) A short vowel after a long often disappears ; as in 

‘to cry/ where is for from The short 

vowel, however, sometimes maintains its ground, as, e.g., 
above, in for Sk. 

(2) The simple vowels, ^ + 3 ;, 3 - 1 - 3 , sometimes coalesce 

into the vriddhi, instead of the gun, which the Sanskrit law 
would require; but often this is dialectic. Examples fre- 
quently occur in the conjugation of verbs ; as, e.g., ‘ he 

laughs,’ from Sk. fyrfH; and probably 2nd plur. 

imperat., ‘walk,’ from the old Hindi, ^*npr. 

(3) Anomalous is the or tj in the first syllable of the 

following numerals, viz. : tnfhr, 35 ; %rfar, 3 7 ; 45 ; 

3<Trafar, 47 ; 65. The original Sanskrit equivalents of 

these present no combination which by any phonetic law could 
give rise to these diphthongs.* But in "ritftar or Tfcfta, 33, 
the same diphthongs are derived regularly from the Sk. 33 
in as also the same inlnrrata, or 43, 

from Sk. Hence Beames has not unnaturally 

suggested that these perplexing forms may be due to the 
fancy of the Hindoos for rhyming related words, which led 
them to assimilate all these numerals in sound to the perfectly 
regular derivative, "?nffar.+ 

«. The semivowels 3 and 3, after 3 or their cognate 
vowels, ^ and 3, are often treated as vowels, so that 3 + 3, 
like 3 + X , becomes ^ or ij; 3 + 3, like 3 + 3, = 3^ or 3ft ; 
T + *J>like?; + T> = i> and 3 + 3 , like 3 + 3, = ^ 3 «. Thus, as 
before noted, 333, ‘time,’ becomes 33; 33, ‘ existence,’ 3^; 
Tf~^3, ‘ the senses, 5 

Bern. 1. This principle apparently leads to the explanation of those 
nouns in ^ and 3f referred to in § 82. The of the ultimate being 


* See Table of Hindi and Sanskrit Numerals, 
f Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. p. 292. J Vid. § 90. 
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rejected, ^ or ^ was inserted to fill the hiatus, giving us, e.g., for the 
8k. ^tfZ^rr, ‘a mare,’ Pr. first, VlftJiTT. aud » he “ 

and, finally, becoming By a similar process, fiom the 

Sk. WP5foFT, Pr. , we should have the successive forms, c( I **(«( I , 

^RfcT.Vpsr. 

>* Cx 

Rem. 2. It may he noted here, that in the colloquial throughout Oude 
and the Doab, the intermediate forms thus postulated as the immediate 
origin of nouns fern, in still exist. In the dialect of W. Oude, e.g,, 
we have (as if from a Sk. form, *lf^ftjehl), for , ‘ a Imftalo- 

cow’ ; *ftfs*rr. sk. ^tfz^rr , ‘a mare,’ etc.* 

b. Hoernle gives the following contractions as peculiar to 
the modern Indo- Aryan languages, viz. : ^ or with ^ to pi, 
or with t 3 to as in the 1st and 3rd sing, con ting, future, 
in for and for .*^ 3 ; ^ with to if, if, 

or if;; as in ‘ one and a half,’ Pr. (?) Mg. etc. ; 

Mdr. for fir^HT, Ar. ‘labour’; ^3 with ■%, to 

-ft, or 3T; as, ‘perfume,’ Sk. etc.; If with 

'S, or p, to p, and with to 

Rem. Anusvar (for Anunasik) is frequently found where it represents, 
not an organic part of the word, but a local habit of nasalising the vowel. 
Thus, e.g., in the drama of Randhlr aur Prem Mohanl, we find constantly 

for the postposition of the case of the agent ; also p for If in the 
masc. obi. sing., especially in the inflected infinitive; as, WT 5 !*! PiT for 
PiT, ^%TRTT for PifPPRn, etc., etc. 

Of Consonantal Changes. 

Simple Consonants. 

89. Any smooth mute, except z or pj, also jf, Tf, P, P, 
and ij, and rarely ^ and pr, when single and non-initial, may 


* It is to be remembered, in investigating words of this class, that 
the suffix , in Prakrit, was added indifferently to almost any word. 
Lassen’s words are, ‘omnibus thematis.’ See Lassen: Inst. Ling. Prac. 
passim. 

t Comp. Gramm, p 48. For additional illustrations, see the same, 

§§ 94-98. 
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be elided. The vowels thus brought together, combine, if 
similar ; if otherwise, the hiatus often remains, as in Prakrit • 
but in the modern dialects, ^ or and occasionally ?, is 
preferably inserted. Examples are: Sk. ‘an assembly,’ 

Pr. H. ^rr, for the older Mar. i^ft; Sk. irfanY, 

‘ sister,’ H. where the medial aspirate, if being rejected, 

has arisen from the aspiration of Vj ; Sk. ^pqY, ‘a needle,’ 
Sk. x;3lf*T, ‘ night,’ H. ; Sk. ^3^, ‘fourth,’ H.^turT; 
Sk. ‘ the heart,’ H. ; Sk. ^*1, ‘ rising of the sun,’ 

O.H. -gii; Sk. ‘ a well,’ H. ytyd; Sk. ‘ a lamp,’ H. 

f^qi; Sk. tjftpn, ‘the day of new moon,’ H. tpqf ; Sk. 

‘ marriage,’ H. feRTTf or <3JTf , for ffWf ; H. ijf^Tsror 
‘acquaintance,’ for Pr. «IT«R, ‘the nose,’ for Sk. 

has probably arisen from a collateral form, 

a. s is elided in Mar. tfnprsr, for H.H. tnaSOMT, where 
the "3 of the root has disappeared. 

b. The elision of ^ has taken place in High Hindi, chiefly 
in verbal forms, before or after as in 3 rd sing. pres, or 
eonting. fut. of ffaT, ‘to be,’ ftt;, O.H. fYfY, Sk. arfW^fiT; 

‘they go,’ O.H. ^rff, for Sk. ^rfsfl; and sometimes 
before 13 ; as in 2 nd plur. pres, of ^«TT, ‘to do,’ O.H. 

The chief example in nouns is found in the obi. sing, 
termination xj of Tadbhava nouns in ^sd; in which xj has arisen 
from by sandhi of ^ and after elision of Hoernle 
gives a single example of the elision of jf in the stem of a 
noun, in E.H. for Sk. • But in Mdrwdri, such 

elision is very common, as also in the Himalayan dialects; as 
in *fNrf! for fpfvjrf . and for *rrffW, etc., etc. Sometimes 
medial f is omitted in High Hindi in a verbal stem ; as in 
%Tu*rr, ‘to be established,’ for 3f^«xr, giving such forms as 
%T*JT, TEE etc. 

c. ^f, when elided, appears in most cases to have first passed 

into if. The older Hindi generally preserves the form and, 
rarely, even those in Thus, in the futures, we have , 
‘ thou wilt do,’ for 2nd sing. fut. ; whence, by elision of ^ 
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and sandhi, and But in ‘thou wilt regret,’ 

2nd sing, fut., the is preserved. 

d. The chief example of the elision of ^ is in ^ or % for 
in the termination of the conj. part., and in i*, again 
for in the obi. form, ifc, of the gen. postposition, qrr. I 
have found no case of the elision of ^f, except that given by 
Hoernle, viz., ‘an earth-worm,’ Sk. 

90. The labials, q, IT, when medial after d or a, very Softening of 
commonly soften into the cognate vowel which then com- La ^ ials ' 
bines with the preceding a into the diphthong ^ or ^fr. 

Thus the Sk. ’STtnC, ‘another,’ becomes in Hindi, first, 
and then, ’sftx; ‘salt,’ becomes wt*T; *HT«T> ‘going,’ 

J^srr, for the more frequent ap^n, ‘the going home of a 
bride’; ^TTHST, ‘a dwarf,’ ^farT; JWPT, ‘excellency/ TTJft. In 
such cases, the nasal element of ?T is often retained, in the 
form of an Anusvar attached to the diphthong, as in H. 

‘a whisk/ from Sk. So also, the palatal ^r, under Softening of 

similar conditions, passes into the cognate vowel whence, 
by sandhi, arises the diphthong, T£ or as, e.g., in 
‘ sleeping/ for Sk. trrq^T; or ‘time/ for When 

^ precedes the combines with it into the cognate long 
vowel; as in istt> ‘ an organ of sense/ for So also, 

becomes gf. 

91. A final consonant is usually rejected. Thus, Elision of 

‘renown/ becomes zltf and , ‘self/ becomes ^nq. Fiual5 ' 

By the same law, i final is dropped in all numerals; as, e.g., 

iu ’3ira> ‘eight/ ^r, ‘ten/ for 

92. Initial consonants commonly remain unchanged. The Treatment of 
exceptions occur, for the most part, in the case of the sibilant Irat,aIs - 

initial in a conjunct;* or if in other letters, they may be 
traced to the disturbing influence of a neighbouring sibilant 
or aspirate. Thus the Sk. fa«f?T, ‘superhuman power/ 


* Vid. § 108. 
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becomes qqfl; qq, ‘ chaff/ WT; qTCL ‘ a noose,’ TRtH ; ^TPR, 
‘vapour/ MT 1 *- But in Naipali, a hard mute is sometimes 
softened, even when initial. A common example is *K«J = 
H.H. qnqT, ‘to do’; with which may be compared the 
Mairwari gen. postposition, for H.H. qTT, from the same 
root, Tg. 

Softening of 93 . Hard mutes, when medial or final, as in other A'ryan 
Hard Mutes. j an g Ua g eSj are frequently softened. Examples are : > ‘ a 

crow/ Sk. airrai; qart, ‘a small awl/ Sk. The change 

O' ^ 

is especially common with the cerebrals, as, e.g., in | , a 
‘horse/ Sk. q^q, ‘reading/ forqysj. q more com- 

monly passes through q or q into the cognate vowel q, and 
thus loses its consonantal character entirely. But occasionally 
it stops at q; as in TTPf ,‘heat/ for Sk. arpt, and hi the fifties; 
as, e.g., «rpr*t, ‘ fifty-two’; q*tqq, ‘fifty-four’; qqiqq, ‘fifty- 
seven/ etc., where q is for the q of qtq, which remains in 
some other numbers of the same series ; as, e.g., f^tR, ‘fifty- 
three.’ I should therefore suppose that such forms as qjqq, 
q 'fa q, etc., must have preceded the forms now in use, but 
hitherto I have not met with them in Hindi. Marathi pre- 
serves the form q ^q q ; but the other, forms of this series agree 
with Hindi. Naip/ili furnishes an example of the reverse 
change, in the hardening of q to q in qqrq, H.H. qqTq, 
Ar. • Rarely, a nasal is substituted for a cognate mute ; 

as in q^ftsn, ‘ sweat/ for Sk. 

Changes of 94. Letters of one organ are often substituted for those 
i , 0 p ano t[ ier . Thus, palatals are often exchanged for dentals 

or cerebrals. Beanies has noted a large number of examples 
involving the apparently cognate roots, qq, qq, qq, ^q, etc., 
from the Sk. fq (?) * 

Rem. But in the numerals, 41, 43, 45, 47, and 48, q is not, in reality, 
a substitute, as might appe»', for q ; for, e.g., in Twrqfa, ‘ forty -one,’ 


* Vid. Comp. Gramm, vol. i. § 57. 
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for Sk. Vf^i^rc) the ff represents the ^ of the Sk. ^WTfTlT<T> 

which in Prakrit became ’Sf Tt ( «?Ti *1 1 ■ * 

a. The cognate languages present numerous instances of 
the change of the palatals to the sibilants, but this is scarcely 
found in Hindi outside of the Rajputana and Himalayan 
dialects. In the Mar wan dialect, the rule is universal, in 
respect to ^ and which, although still written, are always 
pronounced as s. 

95. Very common is the substitution of the cerebrals, 
whether initial or medial, for the dentals. Examples are 
numerous: as, e.g., ‘fear,’ Sk. , ‘burning, envy,’ 

from Sk. ; Tp^n, ‘ to fall,’ from Sk. zfaiT, ‘ a sectarial 
mark,’ for which is also used ; ‘ old,’ for Sk. «fi[. 

Here may be noted a large class of words from the Sk. root, 
WT; as, zi, ‘a place,’ for Sk. ^rr*T; TRT, ‘ a police-station,’ 
as if from a form, etc. 

a. But in some cases a Sanskrit cerebral is changed to a 
dental; as in the Hindi ^vrr, ‘to be pressed down,’ from 
Sk. etc.; but, H. ^i, Sk. etc. 

b. Through the change of ^ to tg, the cerebrals, and, 

through the cerebrals, the dentals, modulate into This is 
especially characteristic of the Eastern Hindi, which con- 
stantly substitutes 7 ; for f, as also for *r. Thus, ‘to 

fall,’ from Sk. Hfl, becomes, in E. Hindi, TTV*!; so also the 
regular form, ‘a girl,’ from the root *TZ, appears in 

the Rdmayan as In rTT^n^, ‘a tank,’ for Sk. TPST*!, 

the cerebral ^ is changed to . 

c. Sometimes is thus the substitute ; as, H.H. itvTT, E.H. 

%TT, ‘a servant, disciple,’ for Sk. and Mar. ‘ to 

open,’ for i^r^T, where is for Z- In gjwfrft, ‘an axe,’ for 
Sk. qfZTVj is the substitute for Z- In the numerals, from 
eleven to eighteen, the ^ of regularly becomes except 


* Vid. Comparative Table of Hindi and Prakrit Numerals. 
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in ‘sixteen,’ where is the substitute. But the 

dialects give also after the analogy of the other 

numbers in question. 

96. In High Hindi, the Sanskrit cerebral nasal is regularly 
changed to the dental nasal in all Tadbhava words, as, e.g., in 
apt., ‘virtue,’ for?pjj; gsf, ‘merit,’ for qigj; and universally 
in the infill, termination of verbs, wherever the laws of sandhi 
would require TSH; as in ^rTVTT, ‘to do, make,’ instead of 

‘ to die,’ for qt/ rriT. But in the Himalayan and 
Rajpntana dialects, Naipali excepted, the reverse tendency is 
exhibited, the cerebral nasal being constantly preferred to 
the dental. 

97. H initial is regularly changed to 3|, in all Tadbliavas; 

as in gpf, ‘an age,’ for ^ is also hardened when doubled 
and final: as in ‘the sun,’ for But in these and 

©> C' 

other words, even when thus pronounced, the original spelling 
is more commonly retained. ^ > s changed to ^ in 
‘a river,’ Sk. as also in ‘hair,’ if from *j, ‘to 

cover.’ But this is far less common than the reverse change 
of to x, which is very frequent throughout the Hindi 
country. ^ initial very frequently becomes ^ ; in Eastern 
Hindi this is an invariable rule. 

98. The sibilants arc all prone to change, is pronounced, 

throughout the Doab and the East, as as, e.g., in f^lT, 
‘region,’ for f^rr, etc., etc. very commonly becomes if; 
as in - JH ti, ‘a man,’ for JpTOf; ^K, ‘a fault,’ for etc. 
But in writing, ^ is generally retained, and in some districts, 
as in Marwar, has usurped the character^ in all words what- 
ever. q becomes ^ in ^f, ‘six,’ and ‘sixth,’ for Sk. 

*nj, to* becomes ^ or ^ in ‘covetousness,’ for 

WTPsrerr. Similarly, we find ‘beauty,’ for Sk. ^t*n. 

The tendency of the sibilants to pass into the pure aspirate, of 
which the cognate languages afford so many examples, is 
abundantly illustrated in Hindi. Thus the if of is 
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changed to f in all the numerals from eleven to eighteen 
inclusive, as also the ^ of ipjpfrT in the seventies throughout, 
except in ^TtTT, ‘seventy,’ and ‘seventy-nine,’ which 

is from another root. Thus the Sk. , ‘thirteen,’ 

becomes ‘seventy-one,’ becomes tTT, etc., 
etc. This change, as regards these numerals, is found in all 
dialects alike ; but, except in some of the Rajputaua and 
Himalayan dialects, it is rarely met with in other words. 
Certain pronominal and verbal forms of extensive or universal 
use, are, however, to be explained by reference to this principle. 
These will be noted in another place. 

99. Very common is the substitution of the pure aspirate 
f for any of the aspirated mutes, tg, Ef , VI, or Examples 
are : 33 , ‘ mouth,’ ‘ face,’ for tpi ; **jf , ‘ rain,’ from JiVl ; 

‘to speak,’ from the root ‘curdled milk,’ for 

‘deaf,’ for ^ initial, however, the letter com- 

monly remains unchanged. I have only found instances of 
such a change of an initial aspirate in the case of »t. A 
notable example is found in the verb ^srr, ‘ to be,’ from the 
Sk. »r. To this may be added ‘a pot,’ and ‘a 

cheque,’ for Sk. *rr 3 , This change of these aspirated 

letters is more common in old Eastern Hindi than in modern 
literature; additional examples will be found in the chapter 
on the dialects. 

a. Naipdli sometimes substitutes the aspirated, where High 
Hindi has the smooth consonant; as in , ?n i PR, ‘own,’ H.H. 
Tginjirr; ‘child,’ H.H. But, on the other hand, 

more instances occur, where it prefers the smooth, where 
H.H. has the aspirated mute; as in i|^, ‘milk,’ for H.H. 

H.H. fwr*TT, ‘to teach’; H.H. ‘little.’ 

100. Before leaving this subject of the changes affecting- 
single letters we should note an old Prakrit habit of adding to 
various words the affix This Prakritic is not to be con- 
founded with the Sanskrit affix ^ 5 , which is added to roots to 
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form adjectives and nouns of agency. Unlike that, this Prakrit 
^5 is wholly unmeaning.* Although, in modern Western Hindi, 
this affix has for the most part disappeared, yet its former 
existence is to be noted, as having influenced the form of a 
great number of modern words. In Eastern Hindi, Tulsi Das, 
dr. 1600 a.d., frequently uses nouns, pronouns, and numerals, 
with the old Prakrit affix ; and in the Maithili and Magadhi 
colloquials, it has maintained its place to this day in many 
words. We shall have frequent occasion hereafter to refer to 
this usage. 

a. In Mttrwan, besides this various other unmeaning 
letters or syllables are attached to words at the fancy of the 
speaker or writer. Of these the most common are <jj, 

*T, and They appear to be added at pleasure to all 
parts of speech. From the Khyals and Randfiir anr Prem 
Mohani, I have taken the following examples : *T5pf iffa, 

‘if such be (your) pleasure,’ where is for 

t 4 the Company (i.e. the East India Company) 

has ordered’; trfat 'Sit ‘I have come to your 

honour’s feet’; srpi, (where q«R;ur is for Ar._-^), 

e go and get news.’ 

101. The Hindus have an odd habit of inverting syllables, 
which should be remembered in the investigation of obscure 
words. Thus, in the west, people* say for qaqq , 

‘object’; in the Do&b, MfT*T, ‘bathing,’ for Sk. qrR, 

and iftpq for 4\*tR, ‘ sick ’ ; in Tirhut and Garhwdl, *q^q«iT> 
for q#qqr, ‘to arrive’; in Nepal, fwPIi, for H.H. *^TPli, 
‘justice,’ where also we have, by transposition of vowels, 
*TtT*T> ‘ trust,’ for H.H. ^T . 


* Even Sanskrit contains many words thus formed; as, e.g., ^ gr q ;, 
‘a horse’; ‘a thorn’; ipqqi, ‘an assemblage,’ etc. But in 

Prakrit the use of this affix was greatly extended. On this subject, 
which is of much etymological importance, the student may consult 
Vararuchi, Prakr. Prak. iv. (25) ; Lassen, Inst. Ling. Prac. pp. 288, 
434, 461, 475. 
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Of Conjunct Consonants. 

102. This subject of the treatment of conjunct consonants 
in Hindi, is so extensive and complicated, that the limits of 
this work will not allow us more than to indicate general 
principles which have operated in the case. We shall enter 
into detail only so far as may be necessary briefly to illustrate 
these general laws, and refer the student for a full discussion 
of the subject to the Comparative Grammars of Beames and 
Hoernle.* 

103. The general principles which regulate the treatment Rules for 
of conjunct consonants in Tadbhava words, may be briefly Conjunct®" 
summed up under two heads, viz. : 

(1) Where the members of the conjunct are of equal or 
nearly equal strength, Hindi, in older words, rejects the first 
of the two consonants ; in those of later formation, it separates 
them by a vowel. 

(2) Where the members of the conjunct are of unequal 
strength, as a general rule, the stronger remains, and the 
weaker is dropped. In some cases, however, the remaining 
consonant, under the influence of the vanishing letter, is itself 
modified, and often transferred to another order. 

a. Prior to the rejection of one element of a conjunct, 
there was, in the Prakrit period, an assimilation, in the case 
of strong conjuncts, of the first to the second consonant; 
and, in the case of mixed conjuncts, of the weaker to the 
stronger. Not a few examples of this earliest process are 


* It is proper that I should here express my indebtedness to Mr. 
Beames for much in this chapter, more especially in the present section. 
Although the substance of this chapter was written prior to the appear- 
ance of Mr. Beames’ work, I have derived from him many additional 
examples, and have modelled this section, with a view to greater brevity 
and clearness, somewhat after the plan of his chapter on ‘ Compound 
Consonants.’ 
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preserved in Hindi; as, e.g., in ‘ a stone,’ ‘ a fly,’ 

and the old form, ‘ hand,’ for the Sk. and 

. Further illustrations will be found below. 

b. When, under the application of these rules, a conjunct 
has been reduced to a simple consonant, a short vowel, 
originally preceding the conjunct, is usually lengthened in 
compensation. But when long and heavy syllables follow, 
and in a few other cases, this compensatory lengthening of 
the vowel is sometimes neglected. 

c. For the interpretation of these general principles, it is 
to be remembered that the first four letters of the five ‘ vargs ’ 
are called strong, and all the others weak letters.* It is 
further to be noted, that in the practical application of these 
principles, the strong letters are regarded as of equal strength, 
but the weak letters vary in strength among themselves. f 

104. The following examples and remarks will illustrate 

the above rules. In the following strong conjuncts, the 
first consonant is rejected : (ft, ‘ a pearl,’ for Sk. ; 

‘milk,’ Sk. ^TrT, ‘seven,’ Sk. • The vowel 
commonly remains short when an accented syllable has in 
Sanskrit followed the conjunct ; as in ‘ rising,’ from 

Sk. ^Ff + WI. Most strong conjuncts, in words written as 
Tatsamas, are by the common people among the modern 
Hindus, divided in pronunciation. Thus, ‘a word,’ in 

the common speech, becomes ; fiTH, ‘satisfied,’ becomes 
fWf, and then fTPC^c!; ‘work,’ etc. 

105. In the following conjuncts, the elements being of 


* Vid. § 8. 

t Beames arranges the weak consonants in the order of their strength, 
as follows, viz. : first, the nasals, then the sibilants, and, last of all, the 
semivowels. The nasals and the sibilants he regards as of equal strength. 
Ttie semivowels he arranges in the following order, beginning with the 
strongest ; viz., ^ (with the power of «I), ^ (with the power of 31), , T , 

^ (softened to ^), TJ (softened to \). Vid. Comp. Gramm, vol. i. p. 360. 
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unequal strength, the weaker is rejected, and a preceding 
vowel is lengthened or gunated: viz., qfq, ‘fire,’ H. q?q; 

‘wool,’ H. qrq; qfqnft, ‘pregnant,’ H. qrfqq; WTfqq, 
‘astrology,’ H. qtfqq; OTf*!, ‘the rains,’ H. qTqq; q<q, 

‘price,’ H. ?ftq ; %?, H. ; ^ft, ‘a woman,’ H. fqqr. 

For ‘wages,’ ‘work,’ Pers. i rustic Hindi 

has qqr^ . 

a. x following q in a conjunct is very often separated from 
it by a ; as in qtqfrt, ‘ shade,’ Sk. qfqWT^T; WT^T, ‘bright- 
ness,’ H. qxqre; WT^, ‘favour,’ H. qw^> etc. 

b. The root ’gT, ‘to know,’ becomes 3TT, as in qrqqT, ‘to 
know’; this is further weakened to q, in fqqfRT, ‘wise,’ and 
qtqiq, ‘ foolish,’ for 

106- A nasal initial in a conjunct with a mute usually Nasals in 
vanishes, leaving Anusvar, and lengthening a preceding short Cou J uuU3 ' 
vowel. This class of words is very numerous. Examples are : 
qrfeT, ‘a thorn,’ Sk. qra^; ‘the moon,’ Sk. cTRT, 

‘copper,’ Sk. <rq, etc. 

107. q, T, and q, in a conjunct with a dental, disappear. Semivowels in 
transferring the dental to their own organ. Thus the conjunct Con j uaas- 
(3 becomes q in qq, ‘ true,’ for Sk. qqf, and *flq, ‘ death,’ 

Sk. qqj . q becomes q in qqq, ‘ to-day,’ Sk. qq; tq becomes 

in qt^, ‘twilight,’ Sk. qvtq. very often modifies the 
dental, if first, and more rarely, if second in the conjunct. 

Examples are: qr£, ‘a road,’ Sk. q^q; qrz, ‘cloth,’ Sk. qq. 

The vowel vg, in Hindi becoming fx; and qj, has the same 
effect; as in qgy, ‘old,’ for Sk qq:. This assimilation, in 
the case of the labial, is much more rare. The chief examples 
are afforded by the numerals, in the combinations of fq, ‘two’ ; 
as, qTCf> ‘twelve,’ for Sk. qrtq, ‘ twenty-two,’ 

Sk. q i fqq fq, etc. Analogous is the derivation of qfq, ‘self,’ 
from the Sk. qiiflq. 

108. A sibilant, in a conjunct with a stronger letter, dis- Sibilants in 
appears, commonly aspirating the remaining consonant. Thus, Con i uucte - 
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we have fWt ? from Sk. , ‘ an elephant ’ ; ‘ west,’ 

Sk. ‘an udder,’ Sk. ^T«T; ITI3T , ‘dry,’ Sk. Tf^i ; 

^TT3» ‘eight,’ Sk. In some cases the aspirate assumes 

a separate existence, and is even transferred to the beginning 
of a syllable ; as in ?^, ‘ a bone,’ Sk. ; f ^T*T, ‘ bathing,’ 
Sk. ‘a flower,’ Sk. uxq. For a conjunct formed 

by qj, {f, or ii preceding a sibilant, the regular substitute is . 
Thus, ^?r, ‘ destruction,’ becomes ‘ a letter,’ ; 

?H50[, ‘a fish,’ ‘desired,’ ^^rT,— unless, with 

Weber, we derive it from the Prakrit root, Tif . 

a. But, in conjunction with eg, the sibilant often merely 

leaves an aspiration, without changing the rarg ; as, in Old 
Hindi, ‘a letter,’ for Sk. and or *nt|F, 

‘ a fly,’ for Sk. tRfgsfiT . 

b. In a large class of words beginning with ^f, chiefly 
derivatives of the root ^n, ‘to stand,’ the dental has been 
transferred to the cerebral varg. Such are, e.g., the words, 
'art, ‘ a place ’; at»lT, ‘ a police-station ’ ; 'STST, ‘ erect ’; Mar. 

‘where,’ etc., etc. With a weaker letter the sibilant 
remains; as in ‘necessary,’ for Sk. ■ 41 ^, etc. 

109 . While the foregoing exposition of the phonetic laws 
which have operated in the development of the Hindi, is 
necessarily but brief and incomplete, it is hoped that it may 
at least indicate the path of research to the student ; and aid 
him in interpreting the various strange and irregular forms 
which one often encounters in Old Hindi books, and in the 
diverse local dialects of modern Hindi. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

THE DIALECTS OF HINDU 

110 . Hindi, as already remarked, is spoken and written in 
a great variety of dialects, which it is difficult to enumerate 
with precision. While some of these, as Braj and Kanauji, 
differ from each other but slightly, others, again, as those of 
Rajputana, in the West, and of the region about Benares and 
eastward, differ so widely that it may at least be regarded 
as an open question, whether we should not, with Hoernle, 

Grierson, and some others, regard them rather as distinct 
languages than as dialects. Without entering into the present 
discussion on this point, I have used the word “Hindi,” in 
this Grammar, in the more customary sense, as including 
the speech of the whole region from the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya mountains, in the north, to the Narmada river and 
the Vindhyd mountains, in the south ; and from the Panjab, 

Sindh, and Gujerat, in the west, to Bengal and Chutia Nagpur, 
in the east and south-east. 

111 . Within this region, the dialects of Hindi may be Enumeration 
enumerated as follows, beginning in the west and proceeding 
eastward, namely: (1) The dialects of Rajputana: Marwari, 

Mewari, Mairwari, Jaipur!, and Haroti ; (2) The Himalayan 
dialects: Garhwali, Kumaoni, and Naipdli; (3) The dialects 

of the Doab : Braj, and Kanauji ; (4) The Purbi or Eastern 
dialects : Avadhi, Riwai, Bhojpurf, Magadhi, and Maithili ; to 
which may be added, because of the literary and religious 
importance of the chief poem in the dialect, the Old Baiswdri 
of the Rdmayan of Tuls'i Das, and, finally, High Hindi, which 
is the basis of the Urdu or Hindustani. It is, of course. 
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Limits of 
Dialects. 


impossible to indicate the boundaries of these with absolute 
precision, as dialects are never limited by sharply defined 
lines; but, with this reservation, the regions to which these 
severally belong may be indicated as follows : 

112 . The Marwari is spoken from the extreme western 
boundary of Hindi, as far eastward as the Aravalli Hills, 
through a region of which Jodhpur and Jayanagar may be 
taken as the centre. In the northern part of the Aravalli 
Hills, is spoken the Mairwari ; and to the south and east of 
these hills, about the head waters of the Bands and the 
Chambal, in the state of Me war or Udaipur, the Mewari. 
Next come the dialects of East Rajputana, from the Aravalli 
Hills to the Betwa River ; in the north, the Jaipuri, and in 
the south, in Kotah, Bundi, and the states to the south-east, 
the Hdroti.* On the north-east of these Rajputana dialects, 
throughout the upper Dodb, in the valley of the Ganges and 
Jamnd, the Braj is spoken ; and in the lower Dodb, to the 
east and south, the Kanauji, so called from the ancient city of 
Kanauj, near the centre of that region. Parallel with these 
dialects of the Dodb, in the Himalayas, are found the Garhwdli, 
spoken from the Satlaj River to the Ganges; the Kuindoni, 
from the Ganges to the Gogari River, and the Naipali, from 
the Gogari to the Sankhassi River on the extreme east. 
Returning to the plains, as we approach Allahabad from the 
west, we begin to meet a type of speech differing w idely from 
that in the north and west. Northward is the Avadhx,f or 
dialect of Avadh (Oude), and to the south, the Riwai, so called 
from the native state of that name — also called Baghelkhandi 


* These dialects of Rajputana are sometimes still further subdivided. 
Thus, according to an enumeration adopted by the Government of India 
in a recent paper, to the nortli Bnd west of the Marwdri, we have the 
Bikauiri; to the north and east of the Jaipuri, the Alwari ; to the south 
of the Harod, the Ujjaiui. 

f Also called Kosali and Baiswari. 
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from the old name of that region (the land of the Baghels}.* 
Bordering these on the east, and extending from the foot of 
the Himalayas to about the 22nd parallel of latitude, and to 
Chutia Nagpur, the Son river, and the district of Muzaffar- 
nagar in the east, the dialect is Bhojpurf. The Magadlu is 
spoken in its purity in a small triangular area east of the Son 
and south of the Ganges, in the centre of which are the cities 
of Patna and Gaya. Maithili occupies the region imme- 
diately east of Bhojpuri and north-east of Magadlu, extending 
to the east as far as the districts of Purnia and Bhagalpiir, 
where, on the east, the Bangali, and on the south-east, the 
Southall, begin to be spoken. The Old Baiswari of the 
Itdmayan is closely related, as a more archaic type of speech, 
to the modern eolloquials of Avadh and Riwa. All the dialects 
thus far mentioned, with the exception of the last, are the 
living eolloquials of the Hindoo population in the several 
regions named. 

113 . There remains to he mentioned one dialect, the most High Hindi, 
modern of all, understood more or less through all the Hindi- 
speaking country, but in no place the language of the home, 
which has latterly been called, after the analogy of German, 

High Hindi.f Of the living Hindi eolloquials, it stands in 
closest connection with the Braj and Kanauji, and is still 
more nearly related to the Urdu of the Muhammedan popu- 
lation, with which it agrees in declension, conjugation, etc. ; 
differing chiefly in the exclusion, to a great degree, of the 
Arabic and Persian words and phrases which are so largely 
employed in Urdu. It has come into existence as the result 


* These tivo, which differ hut slightly, are grouped together by 
Grierson, under the name Baiswari, from Baiswar, the land of the Bais, 
a Rajput tribe. 

t In the former editiou of this work, this was called ‘standard Hindi;’ 
but as this term is liable to occasion misapprehension as to the relation 
of this dialect to others, I have in the present edition conformed, as above, 
to an extending usage. 
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of the political influence of the English Government of India, 
and the missionary activity of the present century. It is the 
dialect in which the Government, and, for the most part, 
English and American missionaries, publish their Hindi books, 
and which is used in communication with the Hindi-speaking 
people. And yet, though understood more or less by a multitude 
of Hindi-speaking people, this High Hindi is nowhere the house- 
hold speech of the Hindoos.* Still, under the stimulus of 
English influence, a considerable literature is already springing 
up in this dialect, and, if one might venture to predict, it 
seems probable that the language of the future in North India 
will be a form of High Hindi, less highly Arabized and 
Persianized than the Urdu, but yet containing less of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit element than much of the Hindi of 
to-day. 

114 . The dialects enumerated may be classified under two 
general heads, as Western and Eastern Hindi. Under the 


* The following description of the state of the case in North India, 
given by Mr. Grierson, B.C.S., before the Seventh International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, will he readily recognized as having in it much 
of truth, by all who have had any experience of life among the village 
populations of India: “The literary or Government language of any 
tract is widely different from the language actually spoken by the 
people. In some cases, this is only a question of dialect, but in others, 
the polite language learned by Europeans, and by natives who wish 
to converse with Europeans, is totally distinct, both in origin and 

construction, from that used by the same natives in their homes 

The fact is, and it is one that should be faced, that nowhere in Hindustan 
is the language of the village the same as the language of the court, and 
before a poor man can sue his neighbour in the court, he has to learn 
a foreign language, or to trust to interpreters, who fleece him at every 
step ; and before a hoy can learn the rule of three, he has to learn the 
foreign language in which it is taught. In some parts of Hindustan 
this difficulty exists in greater degrees than in others, hut it is always 
more or less present.” — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. iv. April, 1887, p. 132. 
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former head, are included all the Rajputana dialects, together 
with those of the Himalayas, Garhwali, Kumdom, and 
Naipali, and those of the valley of the Ganges and Jainn/t, 
Braj and Kanauji. To Eastern Hindi belong Avadhi, Riwcii, 
the Old Baiswari of the Ramayan, Bhojpuri, Magadhi, and 
Maitliili. The dialects comprehended in each of these divi- 
sions present common points of agreement among themselves, 
and of difference from those of the other family, which, as 
will appear, abundantly justify this classification. 

a. Hoernle sets apart the Himalayan dialects named, as 
also the Eastern Hindi dialects, as forming each a separate 
language. Without entering into the discussion, it may be 
remarked that the affinity between these Himalayan dialects 
and those of Rajputana is so close, that if the differences 
between them and Braj and Kanauji forbid us to classify them 
with the latter, as dialects of one language, similar reasons 
will compel us also to deny that Braj and Maruari are dialects 
of one language, —an opinion to which Hoernle seems indeed 
to incline.* 

But, as the name ‘Hindi’ is also denied by him and by 
Grierson to the Eastern dialects, t this will limit its applica- 
tion to the Braj and Kanauji. And yet, if I am rightly 
informed, the Braj literature throughout all this region is 
exposed for sale, and freely read by those generally who are 
able to read at all. As for Naipali, in particular, it is so very 
like the contiguous Kumaoui and Garhwali, that its relation 
to Hindi must be regarded as the same as theirs, whatever 
that may be. And as to the claim of Naipali to be regarded 
as Hindi, the writer may refer to the fact that meeting some 
years ago a company of Naipalese pilgrims near the source 
of the Ganges, he found that they perfectly understood him in 


* See Comp. Gramm, p. xxxv, note. 

f Grierson regards the Bhojpuri, Magadhi, and Maithili, as con' 
stituting a distinct language, to which he gives the name ‘ Bihari.’ 
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speaking simple High Hindi, such as is chiefly used by mis- 
sionaries in their preaching. So also, the Garhwali coolies 
who were with me, conversed freely with these Naipalese in 
the local patois of the mountains. In like manner, it may be 
added, throughout Garhwal, notwithstanding the comparatively 
infrequent intercourse of the natives with Europeans, I have 
found no difficulty in conversing with the villagers in a simple 
form of High Hindi. 

How this question regarding the claim of the Himalayan 
dialects and those of the extreme east to be regarded as 
varieties of Hindi, should be decided, I leave to the judgment 
of the student, placing their phenomena before him in these 
pages. 

115 . The differences between the two classes of Hindi 
dialects, and, to a lesser extent, between different dialects in 
each class, are both lexical and grammatical. Totally different 
words are often used to express the most common ideas. 
Thus, ‘to send,’ in High Hindi, is iiwwr ; in Manvari, 

in Baiswari, ‘To call,’ is, in High Hindi, ; in 

the Rdmdyan, ; in Rivvai, In Riwdf, again, 

which in High Hindi, under the form has only 

the sense ‘to creep,’ regularly takes the place of the H.H. 
W*TT, ‘to go.’ These differences are strikingly illustrated 
in the substantive verb. Thus, ‘ is,’ H.H. in Mdrwan is 
%, and in Bhojpurf, «n or But the indication of these 

lexical differences belongs to a dictionary rather than to a 

grammar. 

116 . The grammatical differences which pertain to the 
different dialects and types of Hindi, pertain to pronunciation, 
to etymology, and to syntax. In detail, they will be set forth 
under their respective heads hereafter. In this place, we have 
only to note the chief dialectic distinctions of a general 
character ; and, first, those which mark, respectively, the two 
great families of the Eastern and Western Hindi. 
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117 . The following peculiarities pertain to pronunciation 
in the Eastern dialects. As a general rule, any vowel or diph- 
thong in any syllable before the penult, is shortened. This 
rule governs all the modifications which any word may 
undergo in processes of derivation or inflection.* * * § The excep- 
tions are as follows : 

(1) Any long vowel in the antepenultimate but when 
followed by qj, or a euphonic tpor^T, remains long. 

(2) The rule never takes effect in a causal root. 

(3) In Northern Maithili, these rules do not. operate in the 
inflection of verbs. 

(4) In the Bhojpuri present indicative, a vowel is not 
shortened except it be one syllable further back than the 
above rule requires. 

118 . In Eastern Hindi it must be noted, in the application 

of this rule, that we have the short vowels e, 5, ai, au, which, 
with the exception of e, are not known to exist in Western 
Hindi. Thus we hear betiya, ‘daughter;’ q'OfflCT, 

parosiya, ‘neighbouring;’ qRTI, kartain, ‘if they did,’ etc. 

Rem l. Both Hoerulet and Grierson J make the above statement 
without the exception noted. But the existence of a short e in the collo- 
quial of the Doab, and in the Hindi of the N.W. Himalayas, had already 
been noted in the 1st edition of this Grammar.§ 

Rem. 2. According to Hoernle, || the use of these short vowels is re- 
stricted, except in the case of a few frequently used words, to the following 
cases : — 

(1) In an antepenultimate syllable where they stand for a long 6, ai, 
au, shortened by the operation of the rule above given. 

(2) Optionally, in the gen. postpositions ke and kai, also he and kai. 


* This rule was first pointed out by Grierson : Maithili Gram. pp. 77, 78 ; 

and by Hoernle : Comp. Gram. pp. 4, 5, et passim, 

t Comp. Gram. pp. ix, a. + Seven Grammars, Pt. I. p. 10. 

§ Vid. 1st ed. § 1, b. H Comp. Gram. § 5, b. 
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(3) In the short obi. forms of pronouns in A; as in the relative, jeh, jehi ; 
the demonstrative, eh, etc., etc.* 

(4) Also in the inflections of verbs, in the terminations es, en, and ain ; 
and in one form of the conjunctive participle ; as kahe ke, where Western 
Hindi would have kahi kai. 

119 . In case of concurrent vowels, E.H. constantly retains 

the hiatus which W.H. removes by sandhi. Illustrations are, 
from the Ramayan : 4 he does/ for W.H. 

‘ became/ for K. ftcH, ‘ husband/ for W.H. fr^l; 

‘living/ for f^r^TfT - But E.H. sometimes avoids the hiatus by 
the insertion of a consonant, though it shows an aversion to 
* 1 , which W.H. constantly uses in such cases, and prefers 

instead ; as in E.H. f^g *r, ‘ gave/ for W.H. fspqt, etc. 

120. As regards consonants, Eastern Hindi exhibits a 

preference for dentals, where Western Hindi, following the 
Prakrit tendency, retains cerebrals. Illustrations are, from 
the Ramayan: ‘under/ from W.H. ?f%; ^^fr, ‘thin/ 

‘lean/ for H.H. ^5lT; and, from modern Eastern colloquials: 

‘horse/ for H.H. ‘he breaks/ for W.H. 

?ft%; THR, ‘to fall/ for H.H. tr^WT- Reference has already 
been made to the aversion of E.H. to ; it may be added, 
that it never allows either or ^ to stand as initial. On the 
other hand, the aversion of W.H. to f , which is shown by 
the avoidance of its use in a hiatus, reaches an extreme in 
the dialects of Rajputana and the Himalayas, in which medial 
? is very commonly dropped, and the concurrent vowels com- 
bined. Thus, H.H. ‘to say/ E.H. in Mdrwari 

becomes fpft; ‘ought/ becomes ; E.H. Ttfgwf, 

‘first/ H.H. TjfftjfT, becomes wT; *Tf^, FR ;t H.H. 

etc. But it should be noted that in S. Rajputana, is 
very commonly substituted for ; as, e.g., in ‘ under- 

standing/ for . Illustrations of the same aversion to jjf, 


* Cf. also tliis Grammar, 1st ed. § 1, b. 
t For this sandhi, vid. § 88, (1). 
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from the Himalayan dialects, are: in Garhwali,^ft^ft, ‘he will 
be,’ instead of H.H. fHn, E.H. etc. ; and, in 

Kumnoni; ^tf> ‘here,’ and ^jf, ‘ where,’ for E.H. and H.H. 

•sift, WSt; and ‘to say,’ for H.H. E.H. etc. 

a. Grierson mentions as also characteristic of Eastern, as 
contrasted with Western Hindi, the change of to f.* But 
this is not peculiar to the Eastern dialects; the same tendency 
is observable in Marwari, where we have, e.g., •TRrf, ‘ a curse,’ 
for *n«T?G Ar. cl-a*! ; and for ‘London;’ and in 

Naipali ; as in «iiT, H.H. ‘ salt ;’ also in the fut. 3rd plur. 
termination. as in for H.H. hi|5i. 

121. Before indicating etymological distinctions between Etymolosiral 

,, , . Differences ir 

Eastern and \\ estern Hindi, it is necessary to advert to the Dialects; 
different forms under which Hindi nouns and adjectives occur, Classified. 
These have been classified as short, — including (1) weak, and 
(2) strong forms, — long, and redundant. + Those are called 
‘ weak ’ which present the shortest form of the word ; they 
commonly end in a short vowel or a silent consonant. Those 
are called ‘strong,’ in which the final vowel, vocalized or silent, 
is lengthened. ‘ Long’ forms are those in which a suffix, com- 
monly gpr or fT, is added to the weak form; ‘redundant’ 
forms are those in which this suffix is duplicated. Thus, for 
‘horse,’ the weak form is Efff, the strong, ^f^T; the long, 

ErTg-fT > the redundant, vrRTn, or, as in Av., vn'fT'fT- Any 
noun in Eastern or Western Hindi may take either the long 
or the redundant form, but the redundant is vulgar, and even 
the long is rarely used in High Hindi. When used, it often 
gives to the noun a diminutive sense, and hence is sometimes 
used to express endearment; as, e.g., in from 

‘daughter,’ etc. A long vowel in the ultimate or penultimate 
syllable, is shortened before the long and redundant termina- 


* Seven Grammars, Part I. p. 9. 

f See Grierson : Seven Grammars, Part I. pp. 8, 9 ; and Hoernle : 
Comp. Gramm. §§ 195-201. 
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tions ; as in from apTT^, ‘ a rose from ^TH> 

‘ a word/ etc., etc. But in Braj, at least, the final long vowel 
may sometimes remain. Thus we not only have TifT^T, 
‘ a little bundle/ from TftZT^, but zf^TT, ‘ a pony/ long form 
of Zf. 

122. Of these various forms of nouns and adjectives, 
Western Hindi shows a preference for the strong, and Eastern 
Hindi, for the weak forms. 

Thus, where W.H. has ^TfZT, ‘a horse/ E.H. prefers, though 
not exclusively, vft 'g or wlT; for W.H. ‘ a woman/ E.H. 

has ^Tft ; for W.H. «TfT, or ^ff, £ great/ E.H. has ^ or 
«IT- in E.H., where the strong form is used, the termination 
'3BT is preferred to or In the use of the long forms, 
while W.H. uses either those in (II), or — preferably, 

the latter, — E.H., in accordance with the above law, prefers 

and ^fj 1 . But after i or i final, is used as well as ; 
as, from srrfr, ‘ a woman/ E.H. «tTfr*rr or ^ r r r h r t, but W.H., 
preferably, «rrtT'*n- In the pronouns, where W.H. has a final 
’3ft in the termination of the strong forms, E.H. has n ; as in 
t, for W.H. irT, etc. The long form of the pronouns — 
restricted in the west, for the most part, to the H.H. ^ffrsr, 
‘ who ?’ for Br. ^t- -is commonly employed in E.H. also in the 
relative pronoun, and the correlative, both of which 
are rare in the west. 

123. The following contrasts appear between Eastern 
and Western Hindi in regard to inflection. In W.H., nouns 
ending in a consonant are never inflected before the post- 
positions ; but in some of the Eastern dialects, such nouns are 
inflected to je or and verbal nouns in *f, to *TT. Thus, 
while c house/ in W.H. is unchanged in the obi. sing., 
in E.H. it sometimes takes an obi. sing, inflection, becoming 

or ^rr 5 ; and ‘ giving/ = H.H. ^«n, takes an obi. 

form, f^tpsrr. The postpositions of declension are radically 
the same in the east and the west, with the important ex- 
ception, that %, distinguishing the case of the agent, is un- 
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known in the Eastern dialects, the construction with which 
it is used being never employed. 

a. Grierson adds, as another contrast, that W.H. “ declines 
its nouns entirely with the aid of postpositions, while E.H. has 
in some dialects true inflectional forms for the instrumental 
and locative singular.” This is qualified in a foot-note by 
the remark that “in some of the more vulgar forms of the 
Hindi dialects a locative in fj is found.” But the exception 
might be extended to the instrumental case also, for w'hich 
the Marwari dialect regularly uses a true inflected form in fj, 
identical with the corresponding form in E.H. 

124. The conjugational system in Eastern Hindi is distin- Conjugation 
guished, in general, from that of the West, by the retention Hindi. 

of a larger proportion of inflected forms. Thus while High 
Hindi, for instance, has but three inflected tenses, Eastern 
Hindi, besides these, has also an inflected present imperfect, 
indefinite perfect, and past contingent imperfect. This com- 
paratively archaic character of the Eastern dialects is further 
illustrated, especially in Maithili, by the preservation of old 
Prakritic terminations; as, e.g., in the past contingent im- 
perfect, which in Western Hindi has lost the terminations 
throughout, but retains them in Eastern Hindi, as in the Mt. 

1st and 3rd sing., ‘ had I seen,’ ‘ had he 

seen,’ where H H. has in both persons simply, This re- 

mark is further strikingly illustrated by the retention in verbal 
forms, as also in various pronominal themes, of the Prakritic 
^i, which seems to have had so much influence in determining 
the forms of many modern Hindi Tadbhava words, but 
which, except occasionally in the rude dialects of Rajputana, 
has almost entirely disappeared from Western Hindi. Of 
these remarks the conjugational Tables will afford abundant 
illustration. 

125. Again, as regards individual tenses, while Western Hindi 
presents three types of the future, characterised severally by 
the letters ^ (Mar. m) aj, and ^ (N. if), the Eastern dialects 
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Braj Peculia- 
rities. 


all use a future with the characteristic, ^ (w), showing only 
occasional fragments of any other type. The Western dialects 
exhibit in the perf. participle and its tenses, forms in ^RT, 

, or rsrf; but the Eastern dialects are distinguished by 
the formation of the corresponding parts of the verb by 
means of suffixes with 5t- Peculiar also to the east, is an 
inflected present with as the characteristic letter, in Bhoj- 
puri, Magadhi, and Maithili. Both Eastern and Western 
Hindi add the auxiliaries to the participle, conjugating fully 
only the latter. But many dialects of Eastern Hindi, in the 
present and past perfect often reverse this, adding the auxiliary 
to an inflected preterite, and then conjugating only this first 
member, and retaining the auxiliary unchanged. Other minor 
points of difference between Western and Eastern Hindi will 
be learned from the Tables of conjugation : the above are the 
most important. 

126. As regards syntax, the chief contrast between the 
two families of speech is found in the construction of the 
tenses of the perfect in transitive verbs. All the Western 
dialects, in such cases, use an indirect passive construction, 
placing that which in English idiom is the subject nomina- 
tive, in a special case, the case of the agent, which is only 
used in this construction. In the Eastern Hindi dialects, this 
construction, as also the case appropriated to it, is wholly 
unknown. 

127. The specific differences between the various dialects in 
each family will be indicated as they come up in the following 
pages. The following remarks of a general character, how- 
ever, may well be made here. 

128. In the Braj, the inflectible final of High Hindi (for 
Pr. ^ft, Sk. ^c:), in adjectives and verbs, commonly appears 
as but in nouns, the Prakritic ^ has become Often 
in verbs, and more rarely in nouns, xj final is vriddhied. to xj . 
Anusvar is used much more freely tuan in High Hindi. Short 
a in close roots is very often lengthened ; as, e.g., in 
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for ^=fvrr, ‘to keep;’ ‘to walk,’ for ^*RT; 

‘ true,’ for The Kanauji is related closely to the Braj. Kanauji. 

Where the Braj, as above, has ^TT, the Kanauji retains the 
Prakrit ’aft. xr final remains unaltered. Anusvar is used 
with great freedom, 

129 . The Marwiiri and Mairwari asjree with the Kanauji ] {a iP utana 

' ^ Dialects. 

in presenting ^fl in adjectives, instead of the inflected ^STf; but 
extend this usage so as to include nouns, saying, e.g., 
instead of ‘a horse,’ etc. is preferred to a medial 

a, as in Braj ; as in tjrpnifl, ‘to adhere,’ for for 

‘ earth,’ etc. f is very commonly preferred to ^ , in 
an unaccented syllable before a verbal termination. I have 
obtained no written examples, but it is evident that the sandhi 
T{, in the cases given in § 120, must have arisen from 
^Sf + Xf. Occasionally, 'll or ^ is inserted between the con- 
current vowels ; as in ^TRT. for (35TRT) ; *tT5pf, for 

OTffW, etc - In Marwar, very commonly becomes f ; as in 
for H.H. ‘understanding;’ fR, for xnflR, etc. 

These dialects, and. it is said, the Ilajputana dialects generally, 
agree in that, unlike those of the Ganges valley, they con- 
stantly prefer the cerebral nasal, xjr, to the dental »r. Thus, the 
H.H. forms, ‘own,’ jffvrr, ‘to he,’ are, in Marwari, 

fluff. Other changes peculiar to the Rajputana 
dialects are illustrated by the Mar. rtipT, for Ar. ‘ a 

throne,’ and «TTsjrr, ‘a king,’ for Pers. ilijb. 

130 - Inasmuch as the Kumaoni, Garhwalf, and Naipali, so T he , 

1 layau Dialects, 

far as I know, possess little or no literature, our materials for 
the illustration of these dialects are but scanty. But it will 
be abundantly evident from the sequel that their affinities are 
very close— not with the contiguous dialects of the Ganges 
valley — but with those of Rajputana. The important qualifi- 
cation must be made regarding Naipali, that although it 
possesses a case of the agent, like the Western dialects, it yet 
makes the verb, in the tenses of the perfect, to agree in gender 
and number with the subject, as in Eastern Hindi, and thus 
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Jidmdyan. 


occupies a position intermediate between the two families. 
As agreements of these Himalayan dialects with those of 
Rajputana, we may note specially the frequent preference of 
the cerebral to the dental nasal ; as in G. , ‘ own,’ for 
H.H. ; and ‘made,’ for H.H. aHTSTT; and in 

infinitives generally; as in G. ‘to cry,’ for H.H. 

A common aversion to f is also to be observed, as in Ku. 
cffrnft, ‘ to sav,’ for H.H. ^fipTT, where Mar. has tHf. The 
sandhi in such cases indicates a preference of ^3 to the Mar. 
w, as union-vowel. Again, *r, in both, often becomes if ; as, 
e.g., in G. ftfisRT, ‘a honey-comb,’ H.H. Htfispn ; and also, 
^•becomes if; as in G. ‘under,’ H.H. sft%. Many 

nouns and adjectives, in all these dialects, present the archaic 
termination, ■g or gif, the last remainder of the Prakritic ^SfY, 
before its final total disappearance in H.H. nouns ending in 
the silent inherent a. The Himalayan dialects, as will appear 
from the tables of conjugation, are further contrasted with 
those of Rajputana, as with other forms of Western Hindi, 
by their great abbreviation, especially in verbal forms. 
Naipdif, however, as above remarked, has other features in 
common with the Eastern type of Hindi, and thus occupies 
an intermediate position. Illustrations are found in the 
absence of the Rajputana aversion to if, and the preference 
of x; to ^ and of to tsj ; as in ‘to seize,’ H.H. gT; 

and in «r, for the Mar. uff, in all infinitives. 

131 . Among the Eastern dialects, the Old Baiswan of the 
Rdmayan of Tulsi Das deserves special attention, on account 
of the literary importance and religious influence of this 
poem. It should be observed, however, that Tulsi Das has 
allowed himself the utmost freedom in drawing grammatical 
forms from various Hindi dialects, and even from the Prakrit 
and Sanskrit, as the exigencies of the metre or his own fancy 
might suggest. The student should, of course, carefully dis- 
criminate between such foreign elements, and those which are 
distinctive of that form of Hindi in which the poet wrote. 
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Although, e.g., the Braj. perf. part, in ^ft, and the K. in 
are often found in the Rdmayan, as also the Bhoj. perf. in 

neither of these are to be regarded as belonging to the 
Old Baiswari, in which the poem is written. 

a. All the peculiarities of Eastern Hindi which have been 
mentioned above, appear in the Rdmayan, and need no further 
illustration. As peculiarities of orthography, it may be noted 
that for t;, is sometimes written ; as in f for 

‘ living creature.’ Some words are written indifferently with 
IT?, J? snH3, or ^ft; as, e.g., fTWT, TT3T, and TTT, used as an 
honorific pronoun, ‘your Excellency.’ For ’SRj, we sometimes 
find written, tj; as in xj«r, for ^pgsf, ‘ a place.’ Before affixes 
and suffixes, X{ is very often substituted for ^ or Thus we 
have, 1:3 child,’ for H.H. ‘ was,’ ‘became,’ 

for ‘say,’ for eBf jr, etc., etc. This tj, thus used, 

is prosodially common, but oftener short than long. The 
semi-vowels and ^ are often softened to and ^ 3 , producing 
a hiatus which is suffered to remain; as in «S^TR% ‘at the 
door,’ for etc. Many nouns which in High Hindi 

terminate in the silent a, in the Rdmayan end in ■$, often 
lengthened, metr. gr at., to ^>. Examples are numerous: as, 
‘an arrow;’ ‘the head;’ ‘the face;’ for the 

H.H. jjt, 

Rem. This final u is the characteristic vowel of the final diphthong o of 
the Prakrit nom. sing. This termination represents a stage of the language 
immediately preceding the modern forms, in which, the u being no longer 
sounded, it is no longer written, so that all words of this class are reduced 
to the form of nouns ending in a silent a. 

b. Quite characteristic is the very frequent substitution of 
the simple aspirate ^ for an aspirated mute.* Thus we find, 

, ‘gain,’ for ‘anger,’ for WtM; *TTf, lord,’ 

for *fT8T, etc., etc. Instances of this change occur in every 
dialect, hut it is especially common in the Rdmayan. 


* Vid. § 99. 
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c. The unmeaning Prakritic suffix, qi, is of frequent occur- 
rence, as it is also in modern Maithili.* The following 
instances may be noted: of nouns; ^Tfr^tT? ‘a wife,’ Trfa^iT, 
‘ the fist,’ ‘ a ship for ^nyr, iJgpY, ail{ i «TT ; of numerals ; 

‘four,’ xjTn^nfi, ‘fifty,’ ‘a erore;’ of prono- 

minals, etc. ; ‘ how much,’ ‘ some,’ ^flTrtcR and 

«05r?Ni, ‘much,’ cRWinfi, ‘ ever.’ 

132 . The modern Eastern colloquials call for no further 
remark in this place, further than the observation that among 
them the Northern Maithili presents the most archaic type, 
corresponding, in this respect, to the remote dialects of 
Rajputana in Western Hindi. 


* Vitl. § 124, and the Maithili Conjugation in the Tables. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES (*rffT). 

Gender. 

133. Hindi substantives are affected by gender, 
number, and case. We have first to consider the 
subject of gender. Only two genders, masculine 

and feminine (wtf<5PT), are recognized. The neuter of 
Sanskrit, (which has been retained in the Marathi,) the 
Hindi, as well as the closely related Panjabi, has lost, 
so that the gender of many nouns is of necessity 
ambiguous, being apparently determined solely by 
popular usage. 

134. As a general principle, Sanskrit nouns, introduced iiin<u follows 

• . . . . Sanskrit 

into Hindi, if masculine or feminine, retain their original Gender, 
gender ; or if neuter, become masculine in Hindi. But 
there are many exceptions to this principle. 

a. Among the most common exceptions may be noted the 
following words, which, although masculine in Sanskrit, have 
become feminine in Hindi: viz., ’3THT (Sk. ‘tire;’ 

(Sk. ‘flame;’ 'ETHT iSk. ‘heat of the sun;’ 

‘a tinkling;’ wr, ‘incense;’ (Sk. WT4I)> ‘ odour.’ 

‘ a strong wind,’ if derived, as some say, from the Sk. mascu- 
line, would furnish another illustration ; but the original 
identity of the two words is not certain. 

h. The following Sanskrit mase. nouns are in Hindi com- 
monly reckoned fern., though occasionally masc. : viz., ^ or 
%, ‘victory;’ <fr*t) ‘ a tune;’ > ‘burning,’ and from the same 
Sanskrit root, ^rf , ‘ envy,’ ‘ malice.’ ‘ the eye,’ sp5T, ‘ a 
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thing:,’ and arnTj ‘ the body,’ from the Sk. neuters, qrfa, 
and 3IT^) have become feminine. So also i|f, ‘the body,’ and 
‘ a book,’ in Sanskrit, masc. or neut., are feminine in 
Hindi. ‘ death,’ masc. or fern, in Sanskrit, in Hindi is 

always feminine, as also is the derived Tadbhava, 

c. In some cases, tlie reason of the change of gender may probably be 
found in the influence of co-existing Urdu equivalents. Thus, e.g., the words 
may have become feminine through the influence 
of the Urdu , and In like manner often retains 

the masculine gender, possibly under influence of not only the Sanskrit 
original, but also the masc. Urdd . In the case of some Tadbhavas, 
the words may possibly not be, in fact, descended directly from the 
Sanskrit, but from similar Prakrit words, which have not been preserved 
in literature. 

135 . Although, as thus appears, the gender of a 
Hindi word often seems to be quite arbitrary, yet there 
are certain practical rules by which the gender of most 
nouns may be known. These rules respect, either the 
signification of nouns, or their terminations. 

136 . Nouns of the following significations are 
masculine : — 

(1) All names of males. 

(2) Names of large, or coarse and roughly made 

objects, as contrasted with small, or more finely made 
objects of the same kind : as, *tt^t 9& r A-> 1 a cart,’ in 
contrast with *lTft gdn, ‘a carriage,’ fem.; yw rassd, 
‘a heavy rope;’ potha , ‘a tome;’ in contrast, 

respectively, with ywt rassi, ‘a small rope,’ and xftvft 
pothi, ‘ a book.’ 

(3) Names of metals, alloys, precious stones, and 
rocks generally : as, *fr*TT sond, ‘ gold ; ’ qprr rupd, 
‘silver;’ mm jasta, ‘pewter;’ fbyr hird, ‘a diamond;’ 
sfay kankar , ‘ nodular limestone.’ 
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Exc. The following are feminine: viz., chandi, ‘ silver 

and compounds in which or (*rf^l35T) is the last 

member; as, tri^jf^fT^iT pandumrittika, ‘opal; 5 *fY i TPR'R§ : t 
sondmakkhi, ‘ goldstone. 5 

(4) Names of the year, of the months, of the days of 
the week, and of the astrological karans : * as, 
samvat, ‘a year;’ budh, ‘ Wednesday.’ 

(5) Names of mountains and seas, whether common 
or proper : as, nfTy pnhdr , ‘ a mountain ; ’ ^nyy sugar , 

‘ the ocean ; ’ My girt, ‘ a moimtain ; ’ fysr vindhya , ‘ the 
Yindhya mountains.’ 

(6) Names of the heavenly bodies : as, *rsj (pronounced 
suraj ), yfy ravi, etc., ‘the sun;’ ijsfi shukr, ‘the planet 
Venus ; ’ %<t ketu, ‘ a comet.’ 

(7) Most words denoting affections of the mind : as, 
JTR prem, ‘love;’ cRtq kop, ‘anger;’ lobh, ‘avarice.’ 

Exc. AI1 Sanskrit nouns of this class in w a final are 
feminine : as, y^rj ichchha, ‘ desire ; ’ also the three follow- 
ing: viz., arainch, ‘ enmity ; 5 ^TVf krudh, and occasionally, 
sfitM krodh, ‘ anger. 5 

(8) All nouns denoting agency or relationship. These 
include the following • — 

a. Many nouns in rff ta, from Sanskrit bases in (J tri : as, 
i^lrll data. ‘ a giver ; 5 ^frlTT yoddha, ‘ a warrior, 5 from yudh, 

‘ to fight ; 5 where the final cTT ta, for the sake of euphony, has 
been changed to VT dha. 

b. Some nouns in ^ t, from Sanskrit bases in y«^ in : as, 
gjTyt karl, ‘a doer, 5 and its compounds. 

c. A large class of Sanskrit nouns in g; ka : as, 
upadeshak, ‘an instructor; 5 y^^i rachak, ‘a maker. 5 


* The Pandits reckon eleven karans, seven moveable, and four fixed, 
of which two equal a lunar day ( tithi ). 
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d. Another large class of Sanskrit nouns in «t na (tjf na), 

especially common in poetry, as the last member of compound 
words: as, fTTTT haran, ‘a remover;’ dnkhabhahjitn, 

‘ a destroyer of grief ; ’ qfTTTTtlRvf patitapdivan, ‘ purifier of the 
guilty.’ 

e. A large class of compounds, in which the last member 

is a Sanskrit root, either unchanged, or affected with gun : 
as, c rujnicharp a demon,’ lit. ‘night-walker ; ’ VRfHiy 

dhurnidhar, ‘ supporter of the earth ; ’ papa bar, ‘ remover 

of sin.’ 

f A numerous class of Tadbhava substantives in yd 
(T^T, and^^rr) : as, gaivaiyd, £ a singer;’ %%?n 

leu'uiyd, ‘ a taker ; ’ S'gVfXqj d/iand/toriyd, -‘ a crier.’ 

137 The following are feminine ; viz.:— 

(1) All names of females. 

(2) Names of the lunar days : as, duj\ ‘the second; ’ 
ashtami, 1 the eighth amdvas , ‘ the day of 

new moon.’ 

(3) Most names of rivers : as, i[ju g any d, ‘the Ganges;’ 
«TRT lavana , ‘ a river in Tirhut.’ 

E.vc. ?ft»t son, ‘the Sone,’ fon* sindhu, ‘the Indus,’ and 
sHUU^, ‘the Brahmaputra,’ are masculine. 

138 . As to the gender of trees, plants and flowers, no 
general rule can he given, further than this, that the 
majority of such names, especially of large trees, are 
masculine. The many various names of the lotus, as 
jalnj, saroruh , kamal , etc., are all masculine. But the 
names of a large number of plants and fruits are 
feminine. As the most of these are rarely used, it 
is not necessary to enter into further detail here. 

139. It would not be easy to assign a reason for these rules in every 
case. In some instances, doubtless, the gender of the prevailing common 
term lias determined the gender of the individuals included under it. 
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Thus, names of mountains are probably masc., because the generic terms, 
parbat, girl, etc., signifying ‘ mountain,’ are masc. So, probably, names 
of metals, stones, etc., are masc., because tbe common terms, dtuitu, ‘ a 
metal,’ patthar, pdshan, etc., ‘ a stone,’ ratn, ‘ a jewel,’ are masc. In 
the case of tbe exceptions, chiindl, and the compounds of mrittikd and 
makshika, the fern, terminations, a and l, have occasioned the deviation 
from the rule. So, also, the days of the week are reckoned masc., because 
the words, din, divas, etc., ‘ a solar day,’ are masc. ; but the names of 
the days of the month are fern., as following the gender of tithi, ‘ a lunar 
day.’ Still, the ultimate reason for these rules must he found in the 
imagination of the people, which assigned the gender of inanimate 
objects, according as masculine or feminine attributes were fancied to 
be predominant in them. 

140. The following rules have respect to the ter mi- yam* Masc. 

. „ bv Termina- 

nations ot nouns. tum. 

IN'ouns having the following terminations are masculine', 
viz. : — 

(1) Most Tadbhava nouns in ^Sfi d or tin final : as, 
vrgT ghara , ‘an earthen jar;’ %yT derd, ‘a tent;’ sffaT 
jhola, 1 a wallet ; ’ dhuan , 1 smoke.’ 

Exc. Diminutives ending in are feminine : as, e.g., 
flf^|«lT thailiyd, ‘ a small bag;’ faf^TT chiriyd , ‘ a small bird;’ 

phuriyd, ‘ a boil.’ The following are also feminine : 
viz., gud, ‘betel nut;’ jh'iygd, ‘a shrimp;’ ^TfarT 

tod, ‘the act of feeling;’ biriydn, ‘ time.’ -g\ thdti, 

‘ a place,’ is masc. or fein. 

N.B. Tadbhava masc. nouns in d may be recognized as such, by their 
uniform inflection of d to e in the oblique cases of the singular. 

(2) Most norms in ^ u or ’jfi u, in their diphthongs, 
o or au, or in the cognate semivowel ^ v, whether 

with or without Anusvar : as, JTV madhu , 1 honey ; ’ 
ha leu, ‘ a luncheon ; ’ charhdo , ‘ an ascent ; ’ lift 

mahyau , ‘ buttermilk ; ’ bhav , 1 an emotion ; ’ 

gdnw , ‘ a village.’ 
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The following lists comprise all common exceptions. 

a. Nouns fern, in ^ u. 

achakshu, ‘spectacles. 5 jambu * ‘the rose-apple. 5 

dyu, ‘ age. 5 tarku,* ‘ a spindle. 5 

ikshu, ‘ sugarcane. 5 bastu,* ‘ a thing. 5 

chahchu, ‘ the beak of a arsj mrityu,* ‘ death. 5 
bird. 5 renu, ‘ sand. 5 

b. Nouns fern, in ® «, gi un. 


TSTfX^aphu, ‘ opium. 5 ^ fun, ‘ a louse. 5 

ulu or ulu, ‘ a kind . daru, ‘ ardent spirits. 5 

of grass. 5 <n5T or bdlu or bdru, 

*T gu, ‘ excrement. 5 ‘ sand. 5 

^*TT3t charnau, 1 shoes fixed to bhu, ‘the earth. 5 

pattens. 5 x^~v^rehu pehu, ‘abundance. 5 

^M^chamii, ‘an army. 5 Idvd, ‘a pumpkin. 5 

charnpii, ‘ a work in alter- ^ lu, ‘ the hot wind. 5 
nate prose and verse. 5 sd.ru, ‘ a starling. 5 

^TfVjdgd, ‘ a place. 5 

‘a tear, 5 is both masculine and feminine. In the 
Shakuntald it is masculine. 


c. Nouns fem. in o, ^nf on. 
chhaon, ‘ shade. 5 salno, ‘ the full moon in 

sffWf jokbon, ‘risk. 5 Sdwan. 5 [mustard. 5 

buo, ‘wind. 5 sarson, ‘a kind of 

iff bhon,f ‘ the eyebrow, 5 ^ son, ‘ an oath. 5 


d. Nouns fem. in au, aun. 

iff gaun, % ‘ opportunity. 5 xft pau, ‘ the ace in dice. 5 

daun, ‘ flame. 5 lau, ‘ the flame of a candle. 5 

e. The following in X v, are feminine: viz., nev, ( a 
foundation; 5 ZX tev, ‘habit, custom; 5 rdv chav, 

‘ merriment. 5 


* Also, rarely, masculine. f Also b/iaun and bhaunh. 

+ Occasionally masc. 
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/. The following are of either gender: viz., kharaun, * 

c wooden sandals ; ’ TTT^ff thdon, ‘ a place sahau, ‘ help.’ 

Rem. Many words are written indifferently with one or another of 
these cognate letters : as, e.g., or WR; IfPT or MT3?: or 

or , etc. ; but as this does not affect their gender, it has not been 
thought necessary to repeat them under each list. 

(3) Abstract nouns in ^ tva and g ya final are all 

masculine : as, Ishvaratva , ‘ godhead,’ from 

ishvar , ‘God;’ rdjya, ‘a kingdom,’ from the base 

rajan. 

a. These are all Tatsamas and are all derived from concrete nouns. 
When, in any case, a Tadbhava form exists, derived from such a Tatsama, 
its gender is commonly determined by that of the Tatsama, according to 
§ 134 ; as, e.g., raj, for rdjya, masc. 

(4) . Nouns formed with the suffixes pan, trt pand, 

or q\ pa, = English, ‘-hood,’ ‘ -ness ;’ also, or wg, and 
giPT, ace all masc. : as, larakpan, ‘childhood;’ 

burhapd, ‘ old age ; ’ murakhpan, ‘ foolish- 

ness;’ ^RTCor^RTS, ‘height;’ *H4M, ‘length.’ 

Rem. 1. A few of these are sometimes used as feminines; probably as 
following the analogy of most abstract nouns. Also, the anomalous form 
luchchpani is fem. 

Rem. 2. These terminations are all corruptions of the Sk. suffix 
(Ved. ^), used to form neuter nouns ; whence, like the Tatsama forms 
in tg, they become masculine in Hiudi. 

(5) Nouns formed with the suffix g ja, ‘ bom,’ are 

masculine: as, WQMjalaj, ‘a lotus,’ from m^jal, ‘water,’ 
lit., ‘ the water-bom ; ’ ukhamaj, for ushmaja, 

from ^gtsiR. ashman, ‘ heat,’ lit., ‘ heat-bora,’ a general 
term, comprehending gnats, mosquitoes, and all other 
insects of that class. 


* In the E. always fem. 
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(6) Nouns in •! n (w n ) are both masc. and fem. ; hut 
the majority are masc. Among masculines in n may 
he particularly noted the following ; viz. : — 

a. All nouns of agency: as, iluhan, ‘ a consumer;’ 
jfafST gahjan, ‘ a destroyer,’ etc. 

b. A large class of Tatsanias (Sanskrit neuters) : as, 

ay an, ‘a place;’ ^T»T ddn,‘ a gift,’ ‘alms;’ durpan, ‘a 

mirror;’ 'sjT«T (j»ronounced gydn), ‘knowledge.’ 

c. A few abstract nouns from Sanskrit nouns in n final in 

a conjunct : as, yatn, commonly pronounced, and often 
written, as a Tadbhava, jatan, ‘labor;’ svapn, 

‘ sleep.’ 

d. Add to these a large class of verbal nouns in «f n 
(Tadbhavas): as, ^r»T chalan, ‘going,’ ‘walk;’ qsy»f karan, 
‘ action,’ ‘ deed ; ’ *ny«r mdran, ‘ slaughter.’ 

Exc. The following list comprehends most common 
feminine nouns in «f n : — 


advdn, ‘ braces for 
tightening a bedstead.’ 

anvan, ‘ spirit,’ ‘ pro- 
per pride.’ 

avandvan, ‘ tidings 
of arrival.’ 

utran, ‘ fragments,’ * cast- 
off clothes.’ 

'3f5f un, ‘ wool.’ 

^rr»T kdn, ‘ shame.’ 

kain, ‘ a bamboo twig.’ 
fi=Tyf^i»T khirkin, ‘ a window.’ 

ghin, ‘ disgust.’ 

^T*f chhan, ‘ a bamboo frame 
for a thatch.’ 


dharan, ‘ a beam,’ ‘ ac- 
cent.’ 

propensity,’ ‘ardor.’ 

Tjr2T*T phutan, ‘ a quarrel.’ 

bakdyan, ‘ the name 
of a tree.’ 

Tf rulian, ‘ method.’ 
rain, ‘night.’ 
sutkim, ‘ a rod.’ 
siing ban, ‘act of smell- 
ing.’ 

sutkan, ‘drawers.’ 
sain, ‘ a hint,’ ‘ a wink.’ 

^»T hun, ‘ name of a coin.’ 


To which may be added all feminines in which fall under 
the specifications found in §§ 145, a., 14/, 148, 150. 
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141. Nouns which have the following terminations 
are feminine ; viz. : — 

(1) Pure Sanskrit nouns in in a final. Under this 
head, we may note especially : 

a. Nouns in d and *it na (WT nd), from roots either 
unaltered or affected with gim : as, from the root 
ichchha, ‘desire;’ from 7TWT trisjnut, ‘thirst;’ from 

tekkd, ‘ a line.’ 

b. Abstracts in cTT td, derived from nouns and adjectives: 

as, from ‘courteous,’ ^refTTT namratd, ‘courtesy;’ "pvt , 

‘ lord,’ n*nTT, prabhutd, ‘lordship.’ These are very numerous. 

Exc. A few Tatsama nouns in ^srt d, from bases in an, 
are masculine, according to § 134. The principal of these 
are: ^fw*TT animd, ‘the faculty of becoming invisible;’ JT5T 
murddhd, ‘ the head ; ’ yakshmd, ‘ pulmonary con- 

sumption ; ’ %wfT shleshmd, ‘ the phlegmatic humor.’ 

Rem. But the following, from bases in an, have become fem. in 
Hindi : viz., pllha, * the spleen ; ’ Hff JTT ma/iima, 4 majesty.’ rTTTT 

tdru, ‘a star,’ is sometimes masc. and sometimes fem. 

(2) Many nouns in ^ i final are feminine. 

a. Under this head are to be noted, especially, all abstract 
nouns in ft ti and ft nil as, ?rft viuti, ‘ the mind ;’ fi*]ft 
saTigati, ‘intercourse;’ J^TTft gldni, ‘weariness.’ Under this 
class come also such nouns as vriddhi, ‘ increase ; 
buddhi, ‘wisdom;’ where the final affix ft ti has become fM 
dhi by sandhi. 

Exc. But the following nouns in ^ i are masc. ; viz. : — 

a. Names of animals : as, ^ifq kapi, ‘ a monkey ; ’ frfa 
krimi, ‘ a worm.’ 

b. All compounds with dhi : as, tjfyfVj paridhi, ‘ circum- 
ference ; ’ ftfa nidhi, ‘ a treasure ; ’ ^TfufV vdridhi, ‘ the 
ocean.’ 


Nouns Fern, by 
Termination. 


9 
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c. To these add all nouns in the following list, viz. : 


atithi, ‘ a guest.’ 
akshi, ‘ the eye.’ 

’Sfar agni, ‘tire.’ 

^fjU ani, ‘ the edge of a 
weapon.’ 

archi, ‘ a flame.’ 
asi, ‘ a sword.’ 
as/ hi, ‘a bone.’ 

W^rrfiT drdti, ‘an enemy.’ 

clad/ii, ‘curd.’ 
tarfst dhvani , ‘ sound.’ 


TlfW pdni * ‘ the hand.’ 

»rfw tnani,* ‘ a jewel.’ 

■?rfS yashti, ‘a stick.’ 

TTfrr rds/ii, ‘ a heap,’ ‘ a 
quantity.’ 

^fvT vahni, ‘fire.’ 

*rrft vdri or *rrfr bari,‘ water.’ 
vrihi, ‘ rice.’ 
shdli, ‘rice.’ 
sachi, ‘ intimacy.’ 
surabhi, ‘ nutmeg.’ 


(3) Most nouns in f; t final are feminine : as, TTHt roll, 
1 bread fasfit binti, 1 supplication ; ’ *rr*ft gdli, ‘ abuse.’ 


Exc. Except those included under § 13b, (8) b, and the 


following; 

ami, ‘ nectar.’ 
art, ‘an enemy.’ 
ghi, ‘clarified butter.’ 
gft ji, ‘ life,’ ‘ soul.’ 


dahi, ‘curdled milk.’ 
UT*ft pdni, ‘water.’ 
moti, ‘ a pearl.’ 
hat hi, ‘an elephant.’ 


Rem. These exceptions can all be explained as corruptions 
of Sanskrit masc. or neul. nouns. Thus, and are 

corruptions of and ’sspft and of ^ifr 

and ^ and UT^ft, of and HT^; TTtrft, 

of *frfw%. They thus all come under the general principle 
laid down at the beginning of this chapter (§ 134). 

(4) All nouns in fz hat, WZ /vat, or tv at, are 

feminine: as, ^*r^TfrT chanchanahat, ‘a throbbing;’ 

bulahdt, ‘a calling;’ bandwat, ‘a fabrica- 

tion;’ WWIW<1 sayatvat, ‘relationship.’ 


* Sometimes also fem. 
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Rem. 1. It may be observed (1) that these nouns in hat are all derived 
from verbal roots in a final, and are, for the most part, alliterative and 
imitative words : and (2) that the ^ and the ^ are in some dialects 
frequently dropped. 

Rem. 2. The original of these terminations is the Sanskrit fem. noun, 

1 state,’ ‘ condition ; ’ which has determined the gender of these 
derivatives. 

N.B. It is to be observed, in the application of the above rules, that 
each rule is to be regarded as limited by all that has gone before, even 
though words thus excepted be not expressly mentioned. Thus, e.g., 
dhobi, ‘ a washerman,’ is masc., though not explicitly excepted from 
§ 141 (3), because it is already included under § 13fi (8) b. 

142 . The above rules have especial reference to those Gender in 

A _ Arabic and 

words of Sanskrit origin, which make up the chief part Persian Word 
of the Hindi language. With regard to the gender of 
such Arabic and Persian words as occasionally appear in 
Hindi, the following principles will enable the student, 
in most cases, to determine their gender. 

(1) Most Arabic and Persian words in ‘^rr a or ? h 
( Ar . 1 or a, c ), are masc. : as, daryd(\ijS), ‘a river;’ 

4aT»f: lihdnah ‘ a room ; ’ 3pTTf gunuh (jLf ), ‘ sin.’ 

Exc. The following common words are fem. : viz., t^rll 
hhatd (lk=-), £ a fault;’ Tiyf tar ah ‘manner;’ 

daivd (Ijj), ‘medicine;’ dua (Uj), ‘a prayer;’ «pT*IT 

dunyd (Ljj), ‘the world;’ bald (!>), ‘a calamity;’ 
ruh )j ), ‘ spirit ; ’ saldh ‘ counsel ; ’ (-■*«=), 

‘ morning.’ 

(2) A large class of Arabic trisyllables, in which 7T ta 

is the first syllable, and ^ w, the vowel of the last 
syllable, and which have the medial radical doubled, 
or the vowel preceding it in the second syllable length- 
ened, are masc.: as, taalluq (jl*;), ‘connexion;’ 

W^TTTfT taldwat (on ID), ‘reading.’ The word 
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iawajjuh (^rT y), is an exception. But words of this 
form, though common in Urdu, are quite rare in Hindi. 

(3) Most Arabic and Persian words in tT t (lu) and ^ 

sh ( ( _y) are fern. : as, hulcumat ‘ govern- 
ment;’ ndlish ‘ a complaint.’ 

Exc. The most common exceptions to the above rule are 
the following: viz., jftTTT gosht (ol/), ‘meat;’ cf^rcT takht, 
Mar. rf^rft (cu-ss?), ‘ a throne ; ’ darakht often 

mispronounced darakhut, and even darkhat, ‘ a tree ; ’ 
dast ‘ a hand ; ’ dost (o— ;.J), ‘ a friend ; ’ 

naksh ( l yLaj), ‘a picture,’ ‘a print;’ «[ff but (c^o), ‘an idol;’ 

icakt (ci-S.), often mispronounced wakat, and even wakht, 
‘time;’ sharbat ‘ a drink.’ 

(4) Arabic dissyllables (infinitives) with 7T ta (c^) for 

the first syllable, and t. > as the vowel of the last syllable, 
are generally fern.: as, rTjftT; tadbir ‘an expedient;’ 

Trsftsr tajivy Qj \ps?), ‘a plan.’ rrrafa tawlj { A^j), ‘an 
amulet,’ is masc., but will scarcely be met with in Hindi, 
except, possibly, in the extreme west. 

143 . Most compound words follow the gender of the 

last word : as, tshwarechchhd , fern., ‘ the will of 

God;’ *fbft«rnr gopinath , masc., ‘lord of the milk-maids.’ 

Exc. But the following Tadbhava copulatives, most fre- 
quently take the gender of the first word : viz., 
fem., ‘walk,’ ‘behaviour.’ 

144 . In the Naipalf Gospel, many nouns which, according 

to the above rules, are feminine, are masculine. This is 
especially to be noted as regards a large number of Tatsama 
nouns in ^IT. Examples are: IRJT, ‘kindness;’ ‘com- 
mand;’ ‘desire;’ etc., etc.; all which, although by the 

above rules feminine, are masculine in the Naipalf Gospel. 
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Formation of Feminine Xorxs. 

145 . Tadbhava masc. nouns in n a final * usually 
form their feminines by the substitution of t; i for W a . f 
Thus vfl^T ghora , 1 a horse,’ makes ^fT"rt ghor'i , ‘ a mare ; ’ 

befd, ‘ a son/ beti , ‘a daughter.’ 

a. A few such nouns, chiefly names of occupations or 
trades, make the fem. in »'« ; as, e.g., gfifTT kasera, ‘a 
brazier,’ fem. qrerfy*! kaserin ; ditlhd, 1 a bridegroom,’ 

fem. «f dulhin , ‘ a bride.’ But ^TI thathera, ‘ a brazier,’ 

makes the fem. thatheri ; and nfz'snyT hhatiydrd, ‘ an 

innkeeper,’ makes its fem. bhatiydri or 

bhatiyarin. 

146 . Many nouns ending in a consonant, both Tatsamas 

and Tadbhavas, also form their feminine by adding the 
termination i. Examples are, of Tatsamas : — devi, 
‘a goddess,’ from ^ dev ; wt putrl, ‘ a daughter,’ from 
xpr putra ; sm^P^ brahmani , ‘a Brahman woman,’ etc.: 
of Tadbhavas : — 5hgt bheri, 1 a ewe,’ from Jfg bher ; 
bandari, 1 a female monkey,’ from bandar , etc. 

147 . Masc. nouns in i commonly form their feminine 

by adding n, the final vowel being previously short- 
ened ; as, dhobi , ‘a washerman,’ fem., ; Jntff 

mail, ‘a gardener,’ fem., mului ; ndi,‘ a barber,’ 

fem., nain. Xouns of this class are all Tadbhavas, 

and commonly denote professions and occupations. 

148 . Other masc. nouns denoting occupations or 
trades, if ending in a consonant, form the fem. by the 


* Vid. § 140 (1) N.B. 

f Always, where the a represents an original akali. 
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suffix f/T in or ni\ as, e g., qt*lTT sonar , 1 a gold- 
smith,’ fem., qqrftTT sundrin or qqTT’ft sunarni ; qRTy 
kaldr, ‘a distiller,’ fem., ^nfT»t kaldrin or qRTT’ft 
kalarni. 

a. So, also, some Tatsama and Tadbhava names of 

animals form their fem. in «T n or ni : as, 
sinhnni , c a lioness,’ from fq? sink; bagham , 

1 a tigress,’ from qro bagh, Sk. gprST. 

Rem. In some cases, i takes the place of a before the termination : as 
from ‘a serpent/ the fem., «KfiI«'T. Tjfd, ‘a husband,’ makes its 

fem., TfiifY. 

b. In like manner is formed (a final vowel being shortened) 
the fem. of Tatsama nouns of agency in ^ i : as, 
hitkari, ‘ a friend/ fem., f|rPfiTfWt liitkdrinl. 

149. The suffix dni is added to Sanskrit nouns, to 

denote ‘the wife of’: as, e.g., qf^dT^Y pandit dm, ‘the wife 
of a pandit/ from tffigtT pandit ; indr uni, ‘ the wife of 

Indra.’ This usage is extended to a very few Persian words ; 
as, especially, fjR^dTT'ft mihtardni, ‘the wife of a sweeper/ 
from fufrn; ( ^rr«)- 

150. A few family and class names, much corrupted, form 

their fem. by adding the suffix ^rT^*i din, a final long vowel 
being rejected. Thus, dube, ‘ a class of Brahmans/ makes 
its fem., dabdin ; pdnre, ‘ a brahmanical title/ 

fem., q^TTT*T pardin. 

151. As in other languages, the feminine noun is, in many 
instances, quite a different word from the corresponding 
masc. term. Examples are: yrbf satjr, ‘a bull/ fem., ?rnft 
gdo, ‘a cow;’ q^q purush, ‘a man/ fem., stri, ‘a 
woman;’ bhai, ‘a brother/ fem., qffq bahin, ‘a sister;’ 
fr^pita, ‘a father/ fem., qtcfT mat a, ‘a mother.’ 

152. Nouns of agency in qy retain the same form in either 
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gender: as, e.g., gaivaiyd, ‘a singer;’ lapatiyu, 

‘a liar,’ muse, or fem. 

153. la the fem. term., I, as found in Tatsama nouns, we have simply Origin of Fem. 

lermmatious. 

the regular Sanskrit fem. termination. But the same termination in the 
fem. of Tadhhava nouns in a « ill he found to represent the Sanskrit fem. 
term., ikil. Thus, as, e g., ghcrti, ‘a horse,’ j» for the Sanskrit ghotakah ; 
ghorl, ‘a mare,’ is for the Sanskrit ghotikd, through an intermediate 
form , ghoriya. Tadhhava feminines in n,in,nl, have, in most eases, arisen 
from Sanskrit masc. bases in in, fem., ini. Thus, e.g., mulin, ‘ a gar- 
dener’s wife,’ from mall (Sk. ma'/in, nom. sing., mill!), is for mdlin't ; 
dhuhin, ‘a washerman,’ masc., dhobi, for a form, dtuimni ; sunarin or 
suniirnl, ‘ a goldsmith’s wife,’ points to a Sk. masc. base, svarnakarin 
(fem. svarnakarinl), for the more common svarnakura. 


Declension of Nouns. 

154. Declension (fwfifi) respects those modifications 
of the noun by •which are expressed the relations of 
number (*h§rr) and ease (srr^cfi). 

a. Hindi, in common with all the Indo-Aryan languages, 
has lost the dual, and only recognizes a singular 
and plural If, very rarely, we meet a Sanskrit 

dual form, as, e.g., fUfTTt pitarau, ‘ parents,’ from fun, £ father,’ 
such forms have no organic connection with the language. 

155- The distinctions of number and case are marked, Method of 
in part, and in a limited and imperfect degree, by ecensl0n - 
certain inflectional changes; and in part, and more 
precisely, by the addition of certain particles to the 
base. Practically, Hindi has but one declension, from 
which certain classes of nouns exhibit slight variations, 
to be noted below. The following four rules cover 
all the inflectional changes to which substantives are 
subject iu High Hindi. 

(1) Most Tadhhava masc. nouns in ^17 a, inflect the inflection in 
final vowel to tj e, and those in an, to if en or U e, ' 
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throughout the oblique singular ; all other nouns, mase. 
or fem., are inflected in the singular. Examples of 
inflected nouns are the following: grrrr /cut /a, ‘a dog,’ 
obi. sing., kutte ; T^TfT ghora , ‘ a horse,’ ohl. sing., 
ghore; <niqt tanibd, ‘copper,’ obi. sing., <7% tambe ; 
«rf«r?ri baniyan , ‘a shopkeeper,’ obi. sing., =rf*T«r baniycn 
or baniye ; dhi'idn, ‘ smoke,’ ohl. sing., 

dhucn. Examples of uninflected nouns are : mail, 

‘a gardener,’ th; ghar, ‘a house,’ lark}, ‘a girl,’ 

*n 7 n maid, ‘a mother,’ fafr^rr biriyan , ‘time,’ Tl <7 rat, 

‘ night,’ etc., all which forms are used alike in the nom. 
and ohl. sing. Similarly all Tatsama masc. nouns in 
d, as, xyaarT raja, ‘a king,’ ^T3n dtmd, ‘spirit,’ fwr 
pita , ‘ father,’ etc., retain the same form unchanged 
throughout the singular. 

a. A few Persian nouns, ending in the obscure ° h, follow 
the analogy of inflected Tadbhavas and make the obi. sing, 
in n e, as, e.g., bandah, ‘ a servant,’ obi. sing., bande. 

Exc. 1. The following Tadbhava masc. nouns remain un- 
changed in the sing. : viz., «BT^rr kakd, ‘ a paternal uncle ; ’ 
^7 chacha, ‘ a maternal uncle;’ VlT^fT laid, ‘a schoolmaster;’ 
‘ a title of respect ; ’ and a few other nouns expressive of 
relationship. 

Exc. 2. Occasionally the voc. sing., even of inflected 
Tadbhava masc. nouns, remains uninflected. Thus, * son ! ’, is 
either bete or ifj7 beta. 

Rem. It is difficult to give any rule or rules, by which the 
beginner, unacquainted with Sanskrit, may be able infallibly 
to distinguish Tadbhava masc. nouns in ^rr, from Tatsama 
nouns having the same termination. It will, however, be of 
service to observe, that 

1st, All nouns of agency and relationship in WT» and 

2nd, All abstract nouns in ^ri, including especially a large 
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number of common fern, nouns in (JT, and a few in in (TtfT) 5 
are pure Sanskrit and are never inflected ; while, on the 
contrary, most common concrete terms in are Tadbhava 
and masc., and are inflected, as above, to y throughout the 
obi. sing. 

For example, the following, viz. : e^TfTT data, ‘ a giver,’ 
komalta, ‘ softness,’ ichchha, ‘ desire,’ ffutSTT 

trishna, ‘thirst,’ are thus indicated as Tatsama nouns and 
uninflected. But, on the contrary, the concrete terms, ’EFsTT 
ghara, ‘an earthen jar,’ ^rycfff larka, ‘ a boy,’ vrZ*TT ghutna, 

‘the knee,’ are Tadbhavas, and are inflected to y in the 
obi. sing. 

(2 ) All such. masc. nouns as are inflected by the above Inflecti « n iu 

v J J Masc. Aom. 

rule to y e or if en in the obi. sing., retain the same 1>lur - 
inflection in the nom. plur. In all other masculine 
nouns, the nom. sing, and plur. are alike. Thus, 
larka , 4 a boy,’ obi. sing., yry3i larks, makes its nom. 
plur. also larke, ‘boys;’ garha, ‘a ditch,’ obi. 
sing., uy garhe , nom. plur., iri garhe, 4 ditches.’ ^fwr 
rupiya , 4 a rupee,’ makes the obi. sing, and nom. plur., 
rupn/e , or rupae. On the other hand, vry 

ghar, ‘a house,’ yoddha, ‘a warrior,’ utI; bhdi, ‘a 

brother,’ have in the nom. plur. also, yy ghar, 4 houses,’ 
yoddha , 4 warriors,’ Hit. bhdi, 4 brothers.’ 

Rem. Although, thus, in many nouns the number is not apparent from 
the termination, yet, practically, this will be found to occasion no ambiguity. 

As in the use of such English words as ‘deer,’ ‘ sheep,’ etc., the number is 
generally quite evident from the context. 

(3) All fern, nouns in y i and f; l, make the nom. p”^ ct ^” m in 
plural in an ; all other fern, nouns, in y en. It is to ] ’ lur - 

be observed, that fern, nouns in a, occasionally, and 
those in y i, or t i, commonly, insert a euphonic y y 
before all such added terminations, t. * final before this 
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tl being regularly shortened. Examples are, of the first 
class : wrtft larkt, 1 a girl,’ nom. plur., larkiyan ; 

fafa vidhi, 1 a divine law,’ nom. plur., vidhiydn : 

of the second class : ^T<T bat , ‘ a word,’ bher, 1 a 
sheep,’ -to bastu, ‘a thing;’ nom. plur., ^t?T bdten , 
5)% bheren, TOjiJ bastuen. 

n. richa, ‘a sacred ode,’ and TfZT gbatd, ‘a heavy 

cloud/ make the nom. plur. either richden, 

ghataen, or richayen, ghatayen. ‘a wife/ 

makes the nom. plur. 

b. ^ v is rarely inserted as the euphonic letter instead of 

y ; chiefly after a labial vowel, as in bhauwen, ‘ eye- 
brows/ nom. plur. of vff bhnun ; and, very rarely, after /, 
as in tJTTf^PTi putliwan, for U?Tf%?Tt putliydn, ‘dolls/ ‘puppets/ 
from UfT^fV putl'i. 

c. A number of fern, nouns in fTJT iya, chiefly diminutives, 

form the plur. by the addition of Anusvftr only; as, fjfcprr 
f.i/iyd, ‘ a young hen/ nom. plur., fzf^rqt tiliydn ; 
dibiya, ‘a small box/ nom. plur., fe f « r qt dibiydn-, f^f^n 
chiriya, ‘a bird/ nom. plur., chiriydn. Similarly, 

fatWI vidhva, ‘a widow/ makes the nom. plur., 
vidhvan. 

d. gde or *nift gd°, ‘ a cow/ and fra row, ‘ fine hair/ 
‘down/ both reject the final letter before the plural termi- 
nations ; as in the nom. plur., jfttf gden, tfnl roen. 

Rem, 1. The nom. plur. termiimtion of feminine nouns is sometimes 
omitted, and the tendency to this omission seems to be increasing. 

Rem. 2. The numerals, when used collectively, either as substantives 
or adjectives, make the nom. plur. in otherwise, the nom. plur. 

and sing, are alike;* as, rftffY tinon, nom. plur., 'the three;’ ^TTt’ 
ch'iroq ghore, ‘ the four horses ; ’ but cArfr ghore, ‘ four 

• These numeral forms in on are all Aggregatives, and the termination 
is not to be identified with the affix of the obi. plural, with which it has no 
connection. The form is explained in the chapter on Numerals. 
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horses,’ x|TT * four fame.’ But do, ‘ two,’ used collectively, 

makes tlie uom. plur., donon, ‘ the two,’ ‘ both.’ 


(4) All nouns whatever, masc. and fem., terminate in Inflection in 
on, throughout the oblique plural ; Anusvar being 
dropped in the vocative only. 

In the case of nouns inflected to e in the obi. 


sing., this termination ^srf on is substituted for the final 
vowel. If the noun end in z or y i, the vowel, if 
long, is shortened, and a euphonic y is inserted before 
the termination. A long final git u is shortened. In 
all other cases the termination is simply added to the 


nom. sing. 

Examples are, of nouns inflected to tr in the sing. : 
v?|^ST g fiord, ‘a horse,’ ohl. plur., ^l^f g boron, voc. plur., 
ghoro ; ^fTT kuttd, ‘ a dog,’ obi. plur., srttY kutton, 
voc. plur., <jTrfr kutto ; of nouns in ^ and ? : farefV billi, 

‘ a cat,’ obi. plur., billiyon, voc. plur., fsrfaqY ; 

dhobi, ‘ a washerman,’ obi. plur., dhobiyon ; 

vidhi, ‘a law,’ obi. plur., vidhiyon ; of other 

nouns : pustak, ‘ a book,’ obi. plur., xjgjgff pustakon ; 

TT<T rat, 1 night,’ ohl. plur., xrnff niton : joru, ‘ a 

wife,’ ohl. plur., joruon ; fbcTT pita, ‘a father,’ 

ohl. plur., furTT^f pitdon. 

a. Occasionally we meet with the ohl. plurals, devton, irregular Obi. 

TTWt rd/on, 'VlrjjY atmon, from devtd, ‘ a deity,’ yjan Pluml - 

rd/d, ‘ a king,’ ^II<Wl atma, ‘ the spirit ; ’ but these forms are 
incorrect, and have not the sanction of good usage. They, 
correctly, follow the usage of all Tatsaina nouns, and for the 

ohl. plur. add the termination to the nom. sing., making 
devtaon, | rdjaon, atmdon. 

b. But the following nouns, viz., imignc, ‘ a cow,’ ft* rom, 

‘ down,’ gdnw, ‘ a village,’ namv, ‘ a name,’ danw , 

* a time,’ wfa pdnxv, ‘ the foot,’ drop the final letter before the 
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obi. plur. termination. In the last four, the Anusvdr before 
the final consonant is also often dropped, so that the obi. plur. 
of these nouns becomes arpsff gaon , roon, JTPSft gaon, 

*\v$i ndon , daon, pdon . 

Postposition 156. The elaborate inflectional system of the Sanskrit 

of Declension. * 

having become reduced to the few inflections above 
noted, the necessity for a more precise definition of 
the various relations of the noun than these could 
afford, was met by the addition to the oblique form 
of the noun of certain particles, commonly called post- 
positions* Although the relation of the noun to these 
postpositions is less intimate than that of the Latin or 
Sanskrit case-terminations to the stem, still reasons of 
practical convenience have led grammarians to arrange 
the declension of the Hindi noun after the Sanskrit 
model, in eight cases, as follows : Nominative (^pht), 
Accusative (^4), Dative Agent (^yur),t Ab- 
lative Genitive (*Wy), Locative (ysfv^TPf), and 

Vocative No postpositions are used with the 

Nominative and Vocative. Those which are assigned 
to the remaining cases, in High Hindi, are as follows : 
Acc. and Dat. 4rt, Agt. Abl. %, Gen. crt (%, 4^), 
Loc. *i, tit, or All of these are appended to 

the oblique form-of the noun, where such a form'exists. 

Rem, Tlie same postpositions are used for the several cases, whether 
the noun be in the singular or plural. is. sometimes substituted for 

* n the accusative of the reflexive pronoun, ^11% 

* These are similar in character to prepositions in English ; but as they 
always follow their noun, they are more accurately termed ‘postpositions.’ 

f What we have termed the case of the Agent, has usually been called, 
after the terminology of Sanskrit grammars, the Instrumental case. But 

I as, in Hindi, this case never denotes the instrument, but the agent only, it 
seems better to drop a term which can only mislead. 
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157. The accusative appears in Hindi under two Formation of 

. . Accusative an 

torms, the one identical with the nominative, the other Dative, 
consisting of the noun in its oblique form with the 
appended postposition ^r. In this last case, when the 
accusative is the object of a transitive verb, is in- 
capable of translation, and merely gives a certain 
definiteness to the noun. But with nn accusative pre- 
ceding a verb of motion, it is to be rendered £ to ; ’ 
and when the accusative denotes the time at which, 
it will be translated ‘ at ; ’ as, 'sry aft ‘ go to the 

house;’ TT3 Wt, ‘at night.’ aft is also used as the post- 
position of the dative, when it is always rendered ‘ to.’ 

158. Strictly speaking, % is the English ‘by,’ but Formation of 

, # Css6 of the 

m rendering into English idiom, it will be found ne- Agent, 
cessary to translate the case of the agent precisely as 
the nominative. The full exposition of the use of this 
case is of necessity deferred to the chapter on Verbs. 

159. The ablative postposition, %, is sometimes to be of 

translated ‘from,’ but sometimes also, ‘by’ or ‘with.’ 

160- The genitive postposition, an, is, accurately Formation of 

J Genitive. 

speaking, an adjective particle, equivalent to such Eng- 
lish phrases as ‘belonging to,’ ‘pertaining to,’ etc.* 

The noun, by the addition of this particle, is in reality 
converted into a possessive adjective; hence this post- 
position, as will hereafter appear, follows the regular 
rules for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in a, 

* The following remarks of Lassen, concerning the corresponding 
Marathi genitive in chd, apply equally to the Hindi genitive in kd. 

“ Mali rat t hi nimirum non dicunt ‘ patris equum,’ ‘ oppidi riven,’ sed 
‘paternum equum,’ ‘ oppidanos rives.’ Adjectivum autem quum sit, fueile 
apparet cur terminatio pro vario regiminis genere varietur.” — Inst. Ling. 

Prac. p. 54. 
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and is made to agree with the noun which the genitive 
defines, in gender, number, and case. 


Inflection of 
Gen. Postposi- 
tion. 


161 . The following rules regulate the use of the three 
forms of the genitive postposition. 


(1) «fiT kd is used before all masc. nouns in the nom. 
sing., or in that form of the acc. which is the same as 
the nom. sing. 


(2) % he is used before all masc. nouns when in any 
case but the nom. sing. The only exception has been 
stated under rule (1). 

(3) eft kt is used before all fem. nouns in any case 
whatever, singular or plural. The following examples 
will illustrate these rules. Thus we say : 

qn ifZT dhobi kd beta, ‘ the washerman’s son.’ 

JTPsft % mali ke be/e, ‘ the gardener’s sons.’ 

^ ny barhai ke larke par, ‘ on the carpenter’s 

child.’ 


ymr % raja ke gaon men, ‘ in the king’s villages.’ 

WI panditon kd ghar, ‘the house of the pundits.’ 
si brahman ki pothi, ‘ the Brahman’s book.’ 

TT^rr *ft ^n’srr nr raja ki agya par, ‘ on the king’s command.’ 

ishwdr ki baten, ‘ the words of God.’ 

H’fTlff «ft try pahdron ki chotion par, ‘ on the peaks 

of the mountains/ 


N.B. The student will carefully observe that the gender or 
number of the noun to which the gen. particle is attached, 
has nothing whatever to do with the inflection of the particle. 
It is determined solely by the gender, number, and case of the 
following noun. 


The Locative 162. Of the various postpositions commonly assigned 

Postpositions. . ^ . . ", 

to the locative case, is the English ‘ in , xjy is ‘ on ; ’ 
«T^S and Trera alike denote the limit to which, ‘up to,’ 
‘as far as. J For am, the Sk. ir?Nr is occasionally 
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used, as in the Shakuntala ; thus, *Pgs£ 1 as far 

as the ocean.’ 

a. It should be observed, that, in fact, the locative, like the 
accusative, has two forms, the one consisting of the oblique 
form of the noun, singular or plural, with one of the locative 
postpositions attached ; and the other form consisting of such 
oblique form only, the postpositions being omitted. In the 
case of uninflected singular nouns, the latter form will of 
course be identical with the nom. sing. Thus we may say, 

«f, or FT sr*rsr, ‘at that time;’ snn: % or, 

more rarely, ‘in the midst of the city.’ This 

latter form is used in cases where the noun has almost or 
quite lost its substantive character, and has become practically 
equivalent to a preposition or adverb. 

Rem. That the oblique form alone, in this last instance, is a true locative 
case, is plain from the fact that the a final of the genitive postpositions anil 
of adjectives, is always inflected to ^before the form in question, even nhen 
it is identical with the nominative singular. Nor is it correct, with some, 
to represent the postposition as in such cases arbitrarily omitted. In 
reality', we have herein a remaining trace of the old inflectional system 
of declension. The inflectional ending has indeed, in all nouns except 
Tndbhavas in rf, entirely disappeared, leaving the noun in form like the 
nominative, but the real character of such words is still discernible from 
their power to occasion the inflection of an attributive adjunct. 

163. The word log (Sk. and Garh. *ft^i) is ap- Periphrastic 

. . Plural. 

pended to plural nouns when it is desired to indicate 
the plural as a class. The plural inflection and the 
several postpositions are then added, not to the noun 
itself, hut to this appended *rh»T. In the case of in- 
flected Tadbhavas in d, the noun is inflected to e before 
*ft*T, whether in the nom. or the obi. plur. In all 
other cases the noun before remains uninflected. 

Examples are the following: nom. plur., ^paT *ft*I 
raja log , ‘kings,’ as a class; *f dhobi logon 

men , ‘ among washermen ; ’ qrfa 3ft kavi logon ho, 
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‘ to poets ; ’ srfsiW § baniyen logon sc, ‘ by shop- 

keepers.’ To illustrate further, such a phrase as ‘ten 
kings came,’ we must render, yT9TT das raja de, 
since there is no reference to kings as a class ; but the 
phrase ‘ kings are wealthy,’ — a general statement with 
regard to the class ‘kings,’ — must be translated, TTsn 
5fr*r vwt raja log dhani bote ham. 

a. This usage of the word is properly confined to nouns 

denoting persons, though it is occasionally used, somewhat 
jocosely, in reference to animals, by the common people, who 
might say, e.g., bandar log, much as we would say, 

‘ the monkey folk.’ It has indeed been denied that sftar is 
ever used except with nouns denoting persons ; but ex- 
ceptions occur to this general rule, even in literature, as in 
the following phrase from the Rdmayan : WT tint, 

‘ (they) killed deer with the arrow.’ 

b. The word *fta| is often used alone, where in English we 
have ‘they’ in the sense of ‘people, in general;’ as, 

= French, ‘on dit,’ ‘they say.’ But often, in such 
cases, tjftji is omitted and the verb stands alone. 

Rem. has also a feminine form, ‘woman,’ but 

this is never appended as a sign of plurality to other nouns. 

164 . Besides the word aim or *r*T, ‘a host,’ is also 
often added to nouns to denote a class ; as, e.g., 

‘the gods;’ ‘the stars,’ etc. Many other words 

are appended to nouns in like manner, in prose as well as 
in poetry, as indicative of plurality or multitude. Among 
these, the most common are the following, viz. : 43', as, wgr 
<i^, ‘mountains;’ 5PT, as, 5R, ‘worshippers;’ fsjqjy, 
as, yfa<*T f*Psy, ‘sunbeams;’ as, ‘animals;’ 

srm, as, sTfrl, ‘ sages ;’ as, Tire , ‘ sins,’ i.e., ‘ the 

whole of my sins;’ *PRTO, as, tjff ^TRJ, ‘the good,’ i.e., ‘the 
assemblage of the good;’ ef^«r, as, arj ‘warriors;’ 

as > ^ ‘young Brahmans;’ TT7T, as, <*ftr 
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‘the monkeys;’ ■'srfat, as, ’sffcl, ‘sins.’ The word 
is added to a few nouns to connote order in a line ; as, 
4 the line of hair along the breast bone 
‘a flock of cranes,’ as always flying in a line. Two nouns of 
plurality are occasionally appended to a word; as, 
f«rapf ‘a multitude of demons.’ 

Mem. In many cases the noun of plurality may be translated, 
‘assemblage,’ ‘multitude,’ ‘flock,’ etc., but very often it will 
be found that English idiom will only admit the translation of 
the noun as a simple plural. The above words are by no means 
all equivalent to nor are they all used interchangeably 
among themselves. 


165 . As Hindi has no article, the distinction indicated in The Article 
English by the definite and indefinite article, cannot always anting ' 
be expressed in Hindi. may be either ‘a horse’ or 

‘the horse;’ ftppgt may be ‘women’ or ‘the women.’ The 
indefinite article may be sometimes rendered by the numeral 
TjcR, ‘one,’ or the indefinite pronoun, ‘some,’ ‘any;’ 

but it is oftener incapable of translation. The definite article, 
occasionally, when strongly demonstrative, may be expressed 
by the remote demonstrative pronoun, ^f. In the case of 
nouns in the accusative, the force of the definite article may 
be often expressed by the use of the form with qft; as, 
which may mean, ‘ the horse.’ But the student must not 
therefore understand that the ace. with is always to be 
rendered with the definite article. 


166 - In exhibiting the declension of nouns according Classification 

of Declensions. 

to the foregoing rules, it will be convenient to classify 
them according to gender in two declensions, each of 
which has two varieties. 

I. (1) The First Declension will comprise all mascu- >fasc. Decien- 

v J # . sion ; 1st 

lines. Of this declension the First variety will include Variety, 
all Tadbhava * nouns in ^ or ^rt which are inflected in 


* For definitiou of ‘ Tadbhava ’ nouns, see § 70. 


10 
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the ohl. sing, to n or Tf, and the Second variety , all 
other masculine nouns. Nouns of the first variety are 
declined like 


9 h °ra, 

Singular. 

N. j fV^ T ghora, ‘ a horse.’ 

Ac. vfl^T ghora or 

ghore ko, ‘a horse,’ or 
‘to a horse.’ 

D. ghore ko, * to a 

horse.’ 

Ag. Ett^ it ghore ne. ‘by a 
horse.’ 

Ab. % ghore se, ‘ from a 
horse.’ 

G. ^ i*T ($ or *t), ghore 
ka (ke or ki), ‘of a 
horse,’ ‘ horse’s.’ 

L. ^t% If, tiT, IF*’ 

ghore men, par, tak, 
talak, ‘ in, on, to a 
horse.’ 

V. \ ^t^ he ghore, ‘O horse.’ 


‘ a horse.’ 

Plural. 

N. ^t^ ghore, ‘ horses.’ 

Ac. vrt^ ghore or ^t^f ^ft 
ghoron ko, ‘ iiorses,’ or 
‘ to horses.’ 

D. tit ghoron ko, ‘to 

horses.’ 

Ag. % ghoron ne, ‘ by 

horses.’ 

Ab. % ghoron se, ‘ from 

horses.’ 

G. eftj (^[ or ghoron 

kd {ke or ki), ‘horses,’ 
or ‘ of horses.’ 

L. uitTt ir, tn:, tto, ?rerai 

ghoron men, par, tak, 
talak, ‘ in, on, to horses.’ 

horo,‘0 horses.’ 


Masc. Declen- (2) The Second variety of masculine declension m- 

aion : 2nd ' ' 

Variety. eludes all other masculine nouns of whatever termina- 
tion, and may be represented by ghar , ‘a house.’ 
It differs from the above, only in that the inflection of 
the noun is confined to the oblique plural. As the 
postpositions are the same with all nouns, it will be 
unnecessary to give the remaining paradigms in detail. 
It will be remembered that the second form of the loc. 
is like the nom. 
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ghar, 1 a house.’ 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N. ghar, ‘ a house.’ N. ghar, ‘ houses.’ 

Ac. ^ ghar or ghar Ac. ^j^ghar or TT^i^lgharon 

ho, ‘ a house,’ or ‘ to a ko, ‘ houses,’ or ‘ to the 

house.’ houses.’ 

So also is declined the Tatsama * noun, 

wr raja , ‘ a king.’ 

SINGULAR. PLUEAL. 

N. T[T5IT raja, ‘ a king.’ N. raja , ‘ kings.’ 

Ac. XWT raja or yurt aft raja Ac. TT*T rdjd or yumfi ^T 

ko, ‘ a king.’ rajdon ko, ‘ kings.’ 

So also decline masc. nouns ending in any other 
vowel, as the following: 

m&t mall , 1 a gardener.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. mall, ‘a gardener.’ N. matt, ‘gardeners.’ 

Ac. matt or «lft Ac. matt or JTrfWlft 

matt ko, ‘ a gardener.’ mdliyon ko, ‘ gardeners.’ 

bichchhu , ‘a scorpion.’ 

C\ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. f^C^hichchhu, * a scorpion.’ N. ‘scorpions.’ 

Ac. bichchhu or faf^7 off Ac. hichchhu or 

Os. O'- Oa O' 

bichchhu ko, ‘a scorpion.’ sff bichchhuon ko, ‘ scorpions.’ 

167. II. (1) The Second Declension comprises all femi- Fem. Decien- 

• mi T 7 • * -in nr* • • sion : 1st 

nine nouns. The First variety includes all feminines Variety, 
in ^ i, % i, ^ a, or i ; the Second variety , all other 
feminines. 


* For definition of ‘ Tatsama ’ nouns, see § 70. 
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Fern. Declen- 
sion : 2nd 
Variety. 


As an example of the First variety , we may take 
pothi, 1 a book.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. pothi, ‘ a book.’ N. pothiyan, ‘ books.’ 

Ac. pothi or xftvft Ac. pothiyan or 

pothi ko, ‘a book.’ c|ft pothiyon ko, ‘books.’ 

Like is declined 

saru, ‘ a starling.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. sar u, ‘a starling.’ N. sdrudn, ‘ starlings.’ 

Ac. sd.ru or saru Ac. ^T^at sdrudn or Vfff 

ko, ‘ a starling.’ qrt saruon ko, ‘ starlings.’ 

And after the analogy of the accusative are declined 
the remaining cases in these and all similar nouns. 

(2) The Second variety of feminine declension may he 
illustrated by the word 

TTW rat, £ night.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. VJTf rat, ‘night.’ N. ‘nights.’ 

Ac. XTHT rat or ^ rat ko, Ac. VTD ruten or raton 

‘night.’ ko, ‘nights.’ 

As an example of fern, nouns in m we take 

HTrTT maid, £ a mother.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ?rt?n mat a, ‘ a mother.’ N. ^rnniZ mataen or ^THTT 

tndta,* ‘mothers.’ 

Ac. »rnrr mdtd or ?ft Ac. ?T7rrnl mataen or a nUTlflf 

mat a ko, ‘a mother.’ mataon ko, ‘mothers.’ 


* Tiie more common form in both nom. and uninflected acc. 
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In like manner are declined all other nouns of this 
class. 

N.B. For the indefinite article, the definite article may be 
substituted throughout the above tables. 


Dialectic Substantive Declension. 


The Western Dialects. 

168. Iu the Braj dialect, x£ is rarely substituted for xj in Braj and 
the obi. sing, of Tadbhava nouns in ^TT; as in for flections, 
more commonly the inflection of the singular agrees with 
High Hindi. A voc. sing, in qjr 5 from masc. nouns in is 
occasionally found; as, JMfSHIT, ‘O gardener;’ ?=rtfjpjfT, ‘ O 
Lord,’ from xrrqft, In the nom. plur. of Tadbhava 

masc. nouns in w, the termination is xj, as in High Hindi. 

An irregular nom. masc. plur., ‘ a class of servants,’ 

occurs in the Prem Sagar. In the nom. plur. of fem. nouns, 

*xj often appears for H.H. xj, as in TTW for XTA, ‘nights.’ 

The nom. plur. of fern, nouns in is often formed by the 
simple addition of Anusvdr; as in for iftftrat, ‘books ; ’ 

XR*ff, for ‘ friends.’ In the obi. plur., is sometimes 

vriddhied to ^sff , as in for ‘houses;’ but more 

commonly the obi. plur. is formed by the termination «r or 
A final long vowel is shortened before this *j, and a 
euphonic ^ is sometimes inserted after a final Examples 
are, xrpft, ‘ a sinner,’ obi. plur., qTfq*T, Mlflfw , or ; 

^TT^t, ‘a woman,’ obi. plur., *nfx/T, or Vf, ‘a tree,’ 

obi. plur.,qtg«I; qTH, ‘a foot,’ obi. plur., q^sf. The Kanaujf 
does not differ from High Hindi in its inflections, except in 
the obi. plur., which terminates in *f . 


169. The Mdrwdri, as also the other Rajputana dialects, inflection in 
exhibits ^ft, instead of ^TT, as the sign of the nom. sing. 0 f Ka JP utana - 
strong Tadbhava masc. nouns ; which, again, is inflected in the 
obi. sing, to ■qjT, instead of XJ, in all the dialects in question. 

Thus, e.g., for the High Hindi, ‘ a horse,’ we have 
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obi. sing., All other nouns agree with the High Hindi 

throughout the singular. 

a. But the case of the agent, in Mclrwan nouns of this class, 

ends in i|, and to this form no postposition is affixed. Thus 
we have In all other nouns, the case of the 

agent sing, is like the nom. It never takes a postposition. 
All Mdrwdn nouns have also an inflected loc. sing, in as, 
e.g., ‘in the house,’ ‘ on the horse.’ 

b. So also, according to Beanies,* Chand sometimes uses 
an inflected form in If, or occasionally for the case of the 
agent. Gujarati and Mardthi also both preserve this inflected 
case of the agent, the former making it in u, the latter in if. 

c. The nom. plur. of all Mdnvdrf Tadbhava masc. nouns in 

^rt, ends in ’Vf. Thus, from ’tfrfl, ‘a horse,’ we have the 
nom. plur., ‘ horses.’ Other masc. nouns are unchanged 

in the nom. plural. All Mdrwdn fem. nouns make the nom. 
plur. in final, before this termination, is hardened to *f. 

Examples are : ‘ a mare,’ nom. plur., vff-gyt ; *rni, ‘ a 

word,’ nom. plur., WHft* The obi. plur. form of all Marwap 
nouns terminates in Tagt, final being hardened to ; as in 
*rp®rt Tt= H.H. *fT>‘of the gardeners.’ The above 

rules' for Mdrwdri declension apply to all the Rajputana 
dialects. 

170 . The Garhwdli and Kunidoni dialects agree with the 
Rajputana dialects in the inflection of the sing., except that, 
so far as I know, they have not the inflected case of the 
agent and the locative.f In the nom. sing, also, like Marwap', 
they have the termination ^5jf; but differ from the Rajpu- 
tana dialects in inflecting the obi. plur. to instead of ■^rt . 
In Naipali, all nouns have the same form in the nom. and 


* Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. p. 212. 

f I am surprised that I have not found such forms, as, from the 
archaic character of these dialects, I should have expected such survivals 
of the old inflections. Very possibly they may yet be discovered. 
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obl. sing., with the exception, as in High Hindi, of strong 
Tadbhava nouns in '*ft (H.H. VT) which inflect the obl. sing, 
to sin. Both the nom. and obl. piur. in Naipdli are formed 
by adding to the nom. sing, the termination or as 
‘a child,’ nom. and obl. plur., or TRHsn&V 

But often this plural termination is omitted, and the noun 
appears in form like the singular; thus, ^itfT *TT 

‘ other fell among thorns,’ and in the Gospel, passim. 

Rem. This plural termination is sometimes added to pnrtieiples used 
adjectiveiy, and even to whole phrases. Examples are given in the section 
on Nuip&li conjugation. 

171. The remarks made above as to the meaning and use The Braj Post- 

of the postpositions, apply, for the most part, equally to the poslt10118 ' 
corresponding postpositions in the western dialects, as ex- 
hibited in Table II. or ij, and is used as the post- 

position of the accusative and dative. The abl. postposition, 

or used in the Braj and other dialects, must always 
be translated ‘ from ’ or ‘ by,’ never, ‘ with.’ The Braj form, f}, 
is almost always rendered ‘on,’ but is occasionally used in 
the sense of ‘by,’ where, in High Hindi, we would have ff. 
or are exactly equivalent to Tfqj. 

172. The M^rwarf forms call for little remark. The gen. Postpositions 

postpositions, TT, Tt, correspond in usage respectively to n ;^ j£ utana 
«ST, in High Hindi; with the single exception, that 

when the gen. denotes possession or duty, ^ is used before 
masc. nouns in the obl. sing., instead of TT- The same re- 
marks apply to the use of ^iT, eft, etc., in Mewriri. 

Examples are: ^ aft f, ‘the ruler of 

Bathoth is I>ung Ji ; ’ ^ ^r^TBT ^ ’®TT ‘ he went to the 

Brahman’s house; ’ T>F? , ‘ten thousand of 

treasure.’ for ?ft ( = aFT), is occasionally found ; as, 

$ %*> ‘the god of gods.’ The gen. postpositions, wxipf and 
( = ?bt), so far as we are aware, are used only in poetry. 

Examples are, srrST = >gli <a steamer;’ 

f^ft ‘the Nawdb of Delhi.’ flvft (for Tnift) 
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occurs, in one instance only, in the Prem Sagar, with the 
2nd pers. pron., ‘your,’ for <pfTVI. *riff > often 

(=*j), ‘in,’ in Mar. is regularly used as a postposition, 
as, *TTf?> ‘dust on the turban’ ; but it more rarely 

occurs in its primitive sense as a substantive, in construction 
with a preceding genitive; as, % JTtff , ‘in the country,’ 

for JTiff = f *tff , ‘in captivity,’ = W- 

The same usage with the dialectic equivalents of occasion- 
ally occurs in the Ramayan and other archaic Hindi poetry. 
In the colloquial, (= TRi) is often treated as a predicative 
adjective, and is then made to agree with the subject of the 
sentence in gender and number. Thus they say, «nwt *TT*T 
‘the shopkeeper went as far as the village;’ 
rfl^T ‘the washerwoman went as far as the 

©V . 

lake.’ The following sentences illustrate the remaining Mar. 
postpositions: ‘he has seized and 

carried off Dungar Sing;’ fgRT ‘having climbed 

upon the fort.’ is sometimes construed with the 

genitive, like ; as, ^pfT % ‘on the horse.’ is 

used like %; as, ^ ‘he fought with the 

English.’ 

173. In Western Hindi, I have met an acc. and dat. post- 
position MT=H.H.<^\ It is evidently connected with the cor- 
responding Mar. Panj. »i. ^7 as the gen. postposition, 

the regular substitute for grr, in Panjabi, is also found, very 
rarely, in Western Hindi. Beames gives from Chand an 
instance of an inflected instr. singular of a feminine noun 
in «Ttrr?rr, from ^rnj- 

C"* O''* 

a. although in reality a conjunctive participle from 

‘to do,’ or ‘make,’ is colloquially used as a post- 
position with the inflected forms of both nouns and pronouns, 
throughout the Ganges Valley. It is nearly equivalent to % 
in the sense of ‘ from ’ or ‘ by ; ’ it is never to be rendered 
‘with.’ Thus we may say, typi vffrG ‘ free from sin,’ 
for qTd % Vffd or tTR But in the following from the 
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Rdmdyan, is equivalent to"w, ‘ in ; ’ WT WW WW WTg "3T 
‘fastened like arrows in (his) mother’s breast.’ 

b. and w«T are sometimes found for the abl. postposition 

Xf. % is sometimes colloquially added to %, thus, % %; it 
emphasizes the idea of ‘source,’ ‘beginning;’ thus, W 

% rfXR, ‘quite from the mountain to the river.’ rftlft 
very rarely occurs as a dialectic substitute for rra ; it properly 
belongs to Haroti. 

c. The Himalayan postpositions, as will be seen in Table II., differ very 

considerably from those used elsewhere, but call for little special remark 
in this connection. It is well, however, to note the very frequent use, in 
Naipali, at least, of the conjunctive participle, ^frq , of the verb 1*3 
(H.H. ^|RT), ‘ to see,’ as a postposition, in many instances where High 
Hindi would have % * Thus, Wo WT5I WTWWT= H.H., 

5ft ‘ whosoever shall be ashamed of me.’ The gen. 

postposition in all the Himalayan dialects is which is inflected to 

for the masc. obi. sing, and the plur., and to for the fern, 
throughout. The use of the postposition %, assigned to the ablative, 
is conflned to those cases in which W> in High Hindi, bears an instru- 
mental sense. 


The Eastern Dialects. 

174 . In the dialect of the Rdmdyan, as in many eastern Declension 
dialects, a short vowel takes the place of a final long vowel in the Rdm ' 15 
Tadbhava nouns, masc. and fem. Thus, for ‘ a bride- 
groom,’ we have ; for vj^r, ‘ an earthen jar,’ WZ ; for 

‘ a woman, ’ wrfx;; etc., etc. Also for the inherent 
a final of nouns in High Hindi, we often find u, sometimes 
lengthened, metri gratia ; as, for ‘body;’ or 
for ‘a hero;’ etc., etc. 


* Compare the analogous use of karke, above referred to, § 173, a. 
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175- All nouns whatever, in this dialect, are declined in 
precisely the same way. The class of (High Hindi) Tadbhava 
substantives in ^ does not exist, and all nouns are unchanged 
in the sing., except that for the acc. or dat. the termination 
or is often added to the uninflected base ; thus, XTflff 
or XTHTffj ‘Ram,’ or ‘to Ham;’ or ‘the sage,’ 

or ‘to the sage.’ In the following, this form is apparently 
used as an abl.: trtff ^ TT3TT> ‘the king, 

having made inquiry of his Guru and performed the family 
rites.’ Occasionally, at the end of a line, in old Hindi poetry, 
we find the termination ®[, commonly represented by Anmvdr. 
It may be added (1) to a nom. sing.: as, wsj, ‘to-day 

there is no doubt,’ in which case it is to be regarded as a 
neuter termination; or ( 2 ) to an acc. sing.: as, 3^3 tnfrj, 
‘ together with Sugriv,’ where it represents the masc. acc. sing, 
termination. But it is often added only for the sake of metre 
or rhyme. The voc. sing, is regularly like the nom. 

176. The nom. plur. of all nouns, masc. and fem., is like the 
nom. sing. ; the obi. plur. is formed by adding tf, *5 or 
to the nom. sing. : as, from ‘ a sage,’ obi. plur., *jf*l*? ; 

‘a god,’ obi. plur., ; tnft, ‘a woman,’ obi. plur., 

’TTfr*!. In some instances, is added after a vowel- 
termination, the euphonic being characteristically omitted : 
as in ‘ to the eager,’ dat., from a fi g fa . 

a. In a single instance, we find in the lldmdyan a masc. 
nom. plur. in ’Jft, in ^rf^nrt, ‘musicians;’ thus, 

**f*nrt »trt i ‘the servants all, and 

the different musicians, he loaded with gifts and honour.’* 


* Compare the similar form from the Prem Sugar, 
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177. The following Sanskrit case-forms occur : viz., masc. 
instr. sing., ‘ with an arrow;’ also used adverbially, 
‘joyfully;’ neut. acc. sing., ‘ Brahma ;’ masc. abl. sing., 

from (their) rank;’ neut. loc. sing., ‘in the 

heart;’ masc. uom. plur., (for Sk. MTH)> ‘men;’ masc. 
voc. sing., ‘ O king !’; fern. voe. sing., ‘ O Sitd!\ 

178. In many instances, we find in the Bdmayan the termi- 

nation added to substantives and words used substantively : 
as, XT#, etc. This, however, is not a case- 

ending, but serves merely to emphasize the noun, and is 
therefore equivalent to the High Hindi emphatic particle,^;* 
c.g., wtVT »f , ‘ even one blind or deaf wopld 

not speak thus.’ 

179. In the Bdmayan the postposition for the acc. and dat. Postpositions 

is : thus, cfif fqgfrt fMv ‘for you Brahma van. 

has sown the seed of trouble.’ Variant forms are 
and (WT^) ; <£ and <j also occur. None of these, how- 
ever, are of frequent employment ; the obi. form in ff or fjf, 
mentioned above, is very commonly preferred. 

180. The gen. postposition appears in the Rdmdyan under 
three different forms : viz., or ipT, obi. masc., fern., 

inflected, before fem. nouns only, to ^ifr; and ^i, to 
which we may assign the fern, inflected form, % As these 
are apt to confuse the beginner, we give the following ex- 
amples of the use of each form : tnj ^if faf% 

‘the Lord said, It is the poison of the moon, brother;’ M 
q ftqji g ‘ the pain of the creatures is not removed ; ’ 


* This form has apparently arisen from the Braj form of this particle, 
hd, by the elision of k, and sandhi of the then concurrent vowels ; so that, 
e.g., ekau is for ekahu. 
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Declension in 
Eastern Col- 
loquials. 


WPT £ whose gain is the injury of others’ 

well-being;’ T^TTt, ‘guard Sit a,’ or ‘keep 

a watch of Stid ;’ H^T 7rf?R BrT«T «RT iff, ‘ the first (form of) 
devotion is association with the good.’ q?T is also used before 
masc. nouns or pronouns in an oblique case : qiTg - qpi; 

«T JTTTj ‘ I may not be killed by any one,’ lit., ‘die, killed 
by any one;’* 71 ¥t ^ifqqwt, ‘that immortal 

One, whose handmaid thou art;’ qi, ‘the welfare 

of Tulsi ;’ q^fT^, ‘ Uma, this is the greatness 

of the good.’ Besides the above, the regular inflections, % 
and off), are also found in the Rdmdyan ; so also, rarely, the 
Kanauji gen. sign, and the Braj, gft; but all these are 
foreign to the dialect. 

181 . The usual form of the abl. postposition in the Rdmd- 
yan is *cf. The loc. postposition is *r|, with seven variant 
forms, given iu Table II., all of which = H. H. 'q. The other 
postpositions assigned to the locative call for no special 
remark. The Sanskrit ipsfqi, corrupted to qqq, is occasion- 
ally used in the sense of the H.H. Rqi, ‘up to;’ as, iftaM 
TTafct, ‘for as much as one yajan .’ q^«a also becomes 
and tRqq. 


182. In Avadhi, Bbojpuri, Magadhi, and Maitliili, strong Tadblmva 
masc. nouns in are uninflected in the ->bl. sing. But in the gen. sing., 
before the postposition oR, a final ’SR, or is shortened, giving, e.g., 
qf^Sqi, instead of TTT^^i- In S. Bhagalpiir, how- 

ever, a final long vowel is retained in this case also. Weak nouns ending 
in a silent consonant, as Epf ghar, may be inflected to e in the obi. sing. 


* UTT is here the nom. plur., agreeing with as plural in form, 
though singular in sense. 
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in Magadhi, or to a in the Maithili of S. Bhagalpur, giving ETC ghare, 
ghara. In the otiier eastern dialects, nouns of this class are un- 
changed in the obi. sing. 

a. Verbal nouns in ^T, in Bhojpuri, Magadhi, and Maithili, make the Inflection of 

_ _ v Verbal Nouns. 

obi. sing, in 5 as, ‘ seeing,’ obi. sing. ^f||f5n. Verbal nouns 

which consist of the root, either alone or with an added ^T, make the 
obi. sing, in JJ e in all these dialects ; as or old. sing , 

But in the centre and extreme east of the Maithili country JJ ai is some- 
times used for this e, and on the border of the Mflgadhi, a; as in the 
Mt. ^<a. Mg. ^o. The verbal noun in ^ in the central part of the 
S. Maithili area, makes the obi. sing, in ; as ftsR, obi. sing. ^mrr. 

In Bhojpuri, the non), and obi. plur. terminate in M, f«T> or Besides 
these, in Siran and Champarau is used a non-honorific plural in ^p5 sa - 
Avadhi, Riuai, and Magadhi have M in the 110 m. and obi. plur., and 
M&gadh-Maitliili, fsf . The other Maithili sub-dialerts make the plural 
throughout like the singular, or use a periphrastic form with ?J*I> etc. 

Sufficient illustrations will be found in the Tables. 

b. Bhojpuri, Magadhi, and Maithili present in the singular true in- Inflectional 
flectioual instrumental and locative cases, which terminate respectively C ‘ lae ’’ 

in and TJ. Variant forms of the instr. are, in W. Bhojpuri, ^J«T, and 
in S.E. Maithili, ^ and In general, these inflectional cases are con- 
fined to weak nouns, except in Bhojpuri, where they occur in strong nouus 
also, a final a being first rejected. Other final long vowels are shortened, 
and the cognate semi-vowel is inserted before these terminations. Illus- 
trations are : from | , instr. Efftj and ; from instr. 

from tffsft, loc. 

183. In al. 1 ,'ie Eastern Hindi dialects is added to the noun, as Eastern Peri- 

in High Hindi, to h cm a periphrastic plural. But when the noun denotes P lural. 

other than rational beings, , 3{J^ is used instead of wt*i- i n the Maithili 
dialects, spoken on the border of Bangal, occur the following variants: 
in S. Bhagalpur, and and in Central and Western Puraniya, 

and In the former district, VPfffM and iPfY, 

and in the latter, are used in like manner. Usually, the plural 
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termination of the noun is omitted before these appended words, as before 
in High Hindi; but in Bliojpiiri, M&gadhi, and some forms of 
Mnithili, it is pleonastically retained, giving, e.g., such forms as, 

W5, ‘ hooks,’ ‘ houses.’ But tlie postpositions only follow 

the second word. 


Postpositions 
in Eastern 
Colloquial?. 


184. The several cases are formed in all the Eastern dialerts, as in 
High Hindi, by means of postpositions added to the oblique form of the 
noun, sing, or plur. These are given for the several cases in Table II., 
and for the most part require no special remark. It should be noted, 
however, that of the acc. and dat. postpositions, the cfi forms are used 
both for tlie acc. and dat. ; the remainder for the dative ouly. The gen. 
postpositions lack for the most part the inflections which they take before 
nouns masc. and fern, in High Hindi. The following statements indicate 
usage in the various Eastern dialects. 


Gen. Pnstposi- 185. In Avadhi and Riwdi, kar < s used unchanged before all 
tionsin Eastern , .. . „ 

Dialects. nouns. In Bhojpuri, ^ k, Are, and kai, are used without inflection 

before both masc. and fem. nouns in the direct form, about as H.H. 

and before masc. nouns'in the obi. sing, and the plur., the inflected 

form- cRT is used, nearly ns H.H. In Mdgadhi and Maithili, ?B, tji, 

k. Are, and ker, are used before ail nouns without change for gender or 

number. In the Mdgadhi near Patna, fftT is rarely used before masc. 

nouns, and ^0" before fem. nouns in all cases. In Avadhi, Riwdi, and 

Maithil-Mdgadhi, ZJJ^, as also, in the last named, ^fo and are used 

without change before all nouns. In the Mnithili of South Bhngalpur, 

is used without change for number before all masc. nouns, and 

before all fem. nouus. 


Case of Agent 
Wanting. 


186. Tlie remaining postpositions call for no remark. It will be ob- 
served that the case of the Agent is wanting in all the modern eastern 
dialects. The construction of the verb with tlie case of the Agent in % 
is distinctively a western idiom, and is not found in the local speech much 
east of Cawnpore. The instr. case, mentioned § 182, b, takes a different 
construction from that of tlie case of the agent witli % in High Hindi. 
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187. It should be noted that in most Hindi poetry the Omission of 

_ Postpositions. 

postpositions, though sometimes used, are oftener omitted, 
and the oblique form of the noun, if there be such, or if not, 
the nom. form, may represent any one of the cases. The 
same peculiarity appears, though to a more limited extent, 
in some Braj prose. This omission of the postpositions is not 
to be regarded as mere poetical or rhetorical license. The 
classic poetry, which is still held as the model of poetical 
composition, presents the language at a much earlier stage 
than the modern High Hindi. Tulsi Das, whose Rdmuyan 
is regarded by the people as a model of poetic merit,, wrote in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. Kabir, whose writings 
are also highly esteemed, wrote over a hundred years earlier. 

In its last stage of decay the ancient case-terminations had 
been almost all lost, so that one form — commonly the ancient 
genitive — had to express all the various relations formerly 
distributed among six cases. It was out of this state of things 
that the modern system of declension by the aid of post- 
positions gradually arose, as it was felt to be demanded by 
the progressive abrasion of the old forms. The old Hindi 
poetry presents the language to us near the beginning of this 
period of grammatical reform. Postpositions are indeed used, 
but sparingly, as compared with modern Hindi prose, and- the 
Prakrit system of declension still to some extent maintains 
its ground. But this latest form of Prakrit declension, so 
worn out as scarcely to deserve the name, is accurately repre- 
sented, not by eight, but by two, or — if we count a locative, 
which now and then appears, — three cases only. The recog- 
nition of this state of things is essential to the grammatical 
understanding of classic Hindi poetry. 

188. The following tables present a comparative view of 
the chief peculiarities of declension in fourteen dialects, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain them. Table II. gives the 
postpositions to be severally appended to the oblique form of 
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the nouns in the different dialects. Table III. gives the 
declension of a strong masc. Tadbliava noun, with the post- 
positions properly appended. A few are omitted for lack of 
space, but they may be readily supplied from Table II. It 
has been judged sufficient in the other three Tables to give, 
with the nominative, only that form of the noun in the oblique 
cases, to which the postpositions are added, and the inflectional 
cases which occur in a few dialects. Those stems are called 
‘ close,’ which terminate in a consonant, or the silent a ; those 
which end in a vocalized vowel, are called ‘ open.’ In Table 
VI. the Naipali is omitted, as the word rf does not occur in 
the only Naipali that I have seen, the translation of Luke’s 
Gospel ; in which, for we always have the masc. Tadbhava 
obi. sing., eg^j. But if the word is used in Naipali, 
we may infer from analogy that its declension will not 
differ from that of other masculine and feminine nouns un- 
inflected in the singular. In fact, in Naipali, all nouns, 
except masc. Tadbhavas in ’sjft, are declined exactly alike. 
In all the dialects the accusative may have the same form as 
the nominative, even though this is not always given in the 
Table. Where alternative forms are given for the noin. sing, 
or plur., either may be declined throughout. 



TABLE fl POSTPOSITIONS. 


[ High Hindi. 

1 

Kanavji. 

Braj. Mttrwdrl. 

Aec. Dot. flt, fl?. 


at, a, a* 



A- 



va 

Ag. %. 

•S 

fl* 

fl. 

Ahl. fl. 

fl, flrft- 

flt fl* 

<\ 


XaipdlL | 

Old Bui.'ictirl. 

Acadlii. 

Iliwuf. B/iojpuri. 

Art, 

flf , fl? > flTF," | 

Ti* 

flii - 1 , 

flTTP 

fl, fl* 


flTfl,flT,fl* 


N» ^ 

i 

^Tfflfl* 

%. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. Wanting. 

fl'fl* 

flfl. A* 

V ,flflt, 

flt.fl. 



| flfl- 

flfl , fliTfl • 


fl, fl- % 
flrfr;,fliTfli- • • 


fl, ! flTZ* fl. 

fl. > %■ 


flfl.fl* 


Gen. flt, !«/*%, fl^.i”/* Tt, *»/*TT> ! flft> inft .AT, fl’T, infl. I flt,i«A* flt, i»jl. j AiT , fliTT . ATt > | AT > in f- A>T* 

^ -V +*■ I _«■* ** . I ^ - ; X__ • » I -.H 


%, flft. fL t* flft %t at, flt.flV flT.ffl* >»/■ ! 4 - 

^ft- ! 


flAft.flW, dot . *"«/?■ 
/cm. flXlft, dbl,3ot, 3©. 
pi- <1flT* 




cKT,/,'i. flifr. .. 


Loc. fl. 


fl, fl* flTf iflT^t fl 1 A* flT* 

flTfl- 


fli c o* 


jff. ; at* iflf,flW ; *nff* 

flit? ,fliij*fli> 


*=\ X ,- 

Ai, fli, Tfli, fli, flj- 
! fli, ivji.^i- 


at> a. ttc* 

flfli.flflfli- flT 


I ; ! af. wff-t i 

1 I NS j 

x). fltxnp j flifl^. flx;. flT;. flTffl . I fl.fltT.^tr* j AT- ^T* 

! j ; 

fllf* flflt, flit;. iflflL ATT- flflfl* I flff. fl*fl* j *f*-§ ’* 


Malt hill. 

flTflLflfl.tr.fl. 

WlfriX- 

W unting. 

•x. »v. 

fl, a, fl, fl. 

ti | > fl°j fl* 


AT, %*• 


%T, ATT, | %^-f 

fi-m. %(t 1 


flfi, fli 0 , «R* 


a* fl. "fl, fli fl,fl, flt* fl> at- 


* Also, in the Bhatti dialect of Cliand, fly. t Among* the Mairs, also flt, flT, etc. j Also, in Cliand, fl¥J> flip fl^> fl^[, flfM, , |n< l fl^fl* ‘i Also, amon B the modems, fl 
II The fl forms are dat. or accusative ; the others dative only. * 1 “ «* Bhagalpfi- inflected to %<*, only before names of female living creatures. 
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t!e III. DIALECTIC DECLENSION : Strong Masculine Noun. 
{ ‘ a horse.' 


glf^sl- glf^sf- gtftggifTf. . glfT gff • glfTgrff- %nnt- 


d. git ft- gtf ^t- gtf gtf- gtfT ggtfrf. glfT ^Tf *rri- 


High Hindi 

Kananji. 

gtfT- 

gift- * 

gif wt- 

gtf *st- i 

g!% ft- 

gif ^1- i 

gif g- 

gtf g- 

gif g- 

gif g- 

gtlgg- 

gif gfl. 

r,- | g- 

gif. 

gif. 


Muru'il Mewurl. GarhwiilL Kumaonl. 


^iTt- |^#t- 


gift- 


Xaipali. 0. Bais. Avadhl. 

*wt (Ss.^ 

[gif ht- 


gtf. 'gtf- 


gtfr t- gift %• glfT f • 


gtfT ggtf.fcj. gtfTt- gift t> etc. gtfT 


g. gtf grr- gtfgrt- gtf gst- gift tgtf t- gift git- gift git- gtffgit 


, «*(!-«• ;^,m. **.«- 


gf- ^ jgft. l.gtf - fg 

gtf. gtfT- g 


; (gtfT-) (gift-) (gift-) 


n. gtf. gtf. gtf. 

r-Ck=i Cftf • 


gtfi- gp^ j gtfr. I (gift-) j gtfiff ■ 


fgtf. fgtf. ( ?3 f i fgp?T-fgPrr IfgtfT. fgtft- 
Ac- fgtftwt- (gtfggit [gift tgtftf . |gtff glut- [gift grff - ^ 


d. gtftwt- gtfg^t- j^t- gtftS^tftf. gtftgff- gtftgrff. gtfTfffrrt. 


a g . gift %• gTfg%- gift. gift' 


gtfff- gift %. gtfifg%. 


i.. gift %• gtfgg- gift 4 


rn ^ gtftir- gift %, etc. ^tfiff j^' 


. ! gtftgfT. gtfggt jgfc gift ffftf^’^’ glff ^I- gift git- gtfTfggt- 




gTffT fi- ^Tf fif- 


gTffT g>- gjTf gif- 

ff'anting. TF anting. 


gtffr i- gfif g- 


giffifiT- gnfg*. 

[tgi- 


v g. 

giffi ^Tf g- 

gtffT, etc. ’SgTf- 


fgtfgg. 

\gtftgg. 


gtfgg gu 


Ntf. 

! -^if g gif • 


gtfgg gi- gftf g gif- 

Wanting. Wanting. 


grfgg 4 - ’sgtf g %■ 


grfgggif- -s^tfggiT- 


t. gift- i gift- gift- ^tft- | (ft- 


To far? V 't 121.1 


* Also ghorani, ghorac lM 


(gift-) (x 


t In S. Bhagalpur. 


T Iff- 

(gift.) i glfiff . 


glfTff grfggj^l' gjtfg g~ 

| gif iff- grfgg- ^t%- 


J In several sub-dialects, plur. like sing. ; and in all, the periphrastic plural with sabh, etc., is preferred. 









TABLE IY, DIALECTIC DECLENSION : Weak Masculine Noun. 

TIT, ‘a house.’ 


i 


v5* 





If 

W 

P 


IT 

% 


If 

W 

F 



* Used alone for the case of the Agent ;= H. II. g/iar ne. f In SAran and Champ, Iran. J In S. Maithili, also ghuur throughout. 
§ Several of the Maithili sub-dialects have no separate form for the plural; and in all the periphrastic plural with sabh, etc., is preferred. 
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TABLE Y. DIALECTIC 


SINGULAR. 


H. Hindi. 

K n. 

Braj. 

Mur. 

Mew. 

Garh. 

I Kum. 

j 

Nom. 

srnft. 

*rrct- 




«rpcL 

| 

Obi. form. 



•srrft- 


snfL 


iMRt 

Infl. Inst. 





*rrft* 


1 

l 

Infl. Loc. 







1 

; 

i 

PLURAL. 




mttY- 




l 

i 

Nom. 



^rfr'ST. 

*rr3t 



?rrfA?ri. 




f*rrft«u 





Obi. form. 

*nfr^r- 


! •nfU*W- 

i 

•n^t • 

*rrat- 

^Tfw- ^TfT^- 




Urf^fr. 




1 


* Used without a postposition, = H. H. nari ne. 

+ In Saran and Champaran. 

J An inflected loc. form occurs in a few words only, especially in phrases. 
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DECLEKSIOK : Open Feminine Kotin. 
1 a woman.’ 



Naip. ' Old Bais. 

i 

Avadh. i Rul'd . 

Bhnj. 

J/f/V. 

Maith. 


«nf*. 

f’nfc- 

f^Tfrsrr- 

fwrfwr 

wrO. 

mttY ■ 

srrO- 

’Tift- 

Wpft. 

wrfE 

wrfY- 


/MTTt 

*nfr- 

r^TTfr^T- 

Uifrf*?- 

«1T1t*T»T ■ 

•nfrf% 

orrft*r- 
- *rrfr*f. 

l 

Sfrfvr 

h-rcNi°-t 

^Tfr^T- 

WlfTTf- 

*rrf^T§ 


§ Several Maithili sub-dialects have no separate form for tbe plural ; but the 
periphrastic plural is preferred iii all. 



TABLE YI. DIALECTIC DECLENSION : Close Feminine Noun. 

■^TrT , ‘ a word.’ 
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* Used alone = H, II. hat ne. 

t So in the only hook I have seen ; I should suppose, from analogy of contiguous Garhrvdli, it would he pronounced hutu. 
| In Saran and Champ&rnn. 

§ Several Maithili sub-dialects have tio distinct plural form. But the periphrastic plural is preferred in all. 
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Origin of the Declensional Forms. 


189. In all Tatsama nouns and many Tadbhavas, the distinctive termi- 
nation of the Sanskrit nom. sing, lias entirely disappeared from modern 
High Hindi. But in archaic and poetic Hindi, as also in Naipali and 
other Himalayan dialects, u final often remains in masc. nouns, where it 
represents the Prakrit termination o, for the Sk. ah ; as, e.g., in tlestu, 
for Pr. deso, Sk. deshah, H. H. desk ; and luhu, Pr. hiho, Sk. hibhah., 
H. H. latih.* This form is common in the Rdmdyun, with the final vowel 
often lengthened metr. grat.; as in ld.hu for lahu, H. H. labh. 


Ori ' 
Sin 




a. Tadhhava masc. nouns in A, Mar. a, inflected to e in the sing., 
usually represent Sanskrit or Prakrit nouns formed by adding the affix 
ka to bases in a. f This added k was first rejected, and then the con- 
current vowels were combined. Thus, e.g., for the Sk. ghata, we have 
a Prakrit theme, ghataka, nom. sing., ghatakah, whence, by §§ 70, c., 89, 
k being rejected, and the final ah changed to o, we have a form ghariio, 
which by sandhi, yields first a form in au, the common Braj termination; 
which, again, is softened to o in gharo, as in M/trwari and in most western 
dialects, and is finally reduced to « in the High Hindi form, ghard. By 
a similar process, we obtain in succession from the Sk. melakah, for 
melah, the forms, meliio, Mdr. melo, H. H. meld. 


* See §$ 79, c., 85, a., 99; the change had already taken place in the 
Apabhransic Prakrit. In the dialect of the Rdmayan of Tulsl Das, this 
final u is added, from analogy, even to Arabic and Persian nouns, where 
it does not belong ; as, e.g., niwaju, for the Pers. niwdz ; tarwuru, for 
talwdr ; and in the Baghelkhandi N.T., in shaksu, shahru, for Ar. 
shakhs, shahr. 

f See § 100, and foot-note. Lassen (Inst. Ling. Pracr., p. 475) explains 
this termination as due to the elision of the affix k, ‘ of very frequent 
use’ in the Apabhransic Prakrit. Beames, while accepting, in general, 
with Hoernle, this theory as to the origin of these Hindi nouns in o and A, 
adds the suggestion that an original accent of the ultimate in such words 
may have had much to do in the preservation of this Prakritic o. (Comp. 
Gramm, vol. ii. pp. 4-15.) But the lists of words which he gives will 
hardly warrant us in assigning to this factor a universal influence, and I 
am inclined still to regard the addition and subsequent elision of this 
Prakritic k as at least the chief cause of the conservation of the long 
termination in this class of Hindi nouns. 


to to 
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b. Tadbhava fern, nouns in ( commonly stand for Sanskrit or Prakrit 
nouns ending in the fern, affix ikd, whence have arisen, successively, forms 
in id and iyd* By a similar process are explained the Avadhi fern, nouns 
in led ; as, e.g., nadiv d (H. H. nadi), which presupposes a Prakrit theme, 
nadikd. After the same analogy are derived fem. nouns in ti, as, e.g., 
bill ii, for Sk. bidukd, whence the Pr. bdluu, Av. bctluyd, H. H. bt'tlt't. 
Similarly we explain many Tadhliava masc. nouns in l and it ; as, e.g., 
from Sk. dhdvikah, H. H. dhobi, through intermediate forms, dhdeio, 
dhobiyd ; mot!, masc. from Sk. neat, mauktikam, through Pr. mottiam ; 
and also, H. H. bichehhu, for a Prakrit form, viiichliuo, for vulgar Sk. 
vrishchukali (?), for vrishchikah. The Sk. fem. termination, a, has dis- 
appeared ; as, e.g., in but, for Sk. varttd. 


" ‘ in of Obi. 


190. In the hi, liiy, which mark the obi. sing, of all nouns in O. B. 
and other archaic Hindi, we have a last surviving remnant of the Sk. sing, 
declensional system. These appear to stand respectively for the gen. 
sing., he, and the loc. sing., hii±, of the Apabhransic Prakrit. Of these, 
the former is derived from the termination of the Sk. gen. sing., sya ;f 
the latter from that of the Sk. loc. sing, in smin, which in Sk. appears 
only in certain pronouns, but in Apabhransic Prakrit was transferred also 
to nouns. In archaic Hindi, the case distinctions were so far obliterated 
that these terminations stand not only for the gen. and loc., but also for 
the dat., acc., and abl. as well. 


a. From this ohl. sing, form in hi, when added to Prakritic themes in 
ako, do, by the common elision of h we should have ui, which by con- 
traction gives us the e which in High Hindi marks the ohl. sing, of nouns 
of this class. In unaugmented themes, as in ghar (Sk. griha), the hi has 
wholly disappeared, leaving tiie ohl. form like the nom. 

b. The Mar., Mw., Kan., and G. (also Guj.) ohl. sing, of this class of 
nouns, points back to another Pr. gen. sing., in ssa, for Sk. sya ; whence 
Prakrit terminations, ha, aho, which, added to stems of this type, by a 
similar elision of h, and sandhi of concurrent vowels, would yield the ohl. 
sing, termination, a, of these dialects. Hence also the Avadhi form in mi, 
where, however, v has been inserted because of the hiatus caused by the 
loss of the original suffix, k. 


* Vid. §§ 82, 88, a., Rem. 1. 
f Vid. Lassen : Inst. Ling. Pracr. § 175, 6. 
x Vid. ib. §§ 175, 7 ; 106, 6. 
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c. The Mar war! and Me war! have preserved an inflected case of the Inflected Instr. 
agent, in ai, derived apparently from the Sk. instr. case termination ina, an< ^ ^'° C ' 

Ap. Pr. ena and en, whence, with the loss of the nasal, the form in 
question. The same termination is to be recognized in the Bhojpuii, 

Mdgadhi, and Maitliil! inflected instr. case in en, as in balen, ‘ by force ; ’ in 
which, as also in the same case-ending in Marathi, Anusvar represents the 
original n of ina. Gujerati retains this same case-ending, though Anusvar 
has been lost, as in the Rajputana dialects. The same Hind! dialects 
retain also an inflected loc. sing, in e or ai, in which we have the Sk. loc. 
termination i. 

191 . The nom. plnr. termination, e, of Tadbhava nouns in A, as also the Orimnof Nom. 
dialectic termination, A, finds a parallel in the same termination in the ^’* ur- 
nom. plur. masc. of the Magadhi Prakrit,* and one might be inclined to 
adopt this view of their origin, except that the Magadhi was an eastern 
form of Prakrit, whereas these terminations are chiefly found in the 
western dialects of Hindi. The western Apabhransic Prakrit, which so 
often helps in the elucidation of Western Hindi forms, apparently furnishes 
the original of the Marwari (also Kum., G., Mw.) nom. plur. in d, ns a 
weakening of the Apabhransic termination do, uu ; but this gives no light 
as to the termination e. As regards this last termination, therefore, 

I still incline to prefer Hoernle’s suggestion that the inflected nom. plur. 
of these nouns is in fact identical with the obi. sing. ; i.e., it is originally 
a gen. sing., and thus an elliptical expression, leaving log-, vrind, or some 
such noun of multitude, to he understood. This hypothesis would not only 
explain both of these nom. plurals, but also explicate such rare and now 
vulgar idioms as kutte log, etc. An analogy to this supposed transfer 
of a gen. to the nom. is found in the Baghelkhandi N. T., where the gen. 
plur. form of the 2nd personal pronoun, tihiinre, similarly appears as a 
nominative. In the archaic nom. plur. in n or ni, still preserved in 
Avadhi, we have the Sk. neut. nom. plur. termination, transferred to masc. 
and fem. nouns. This change had already taken place in Prakrit.f 

a. The various fern. nom. plur. terminations, ain, An, en, and n, have 
arisen from the same neut. termination, ani, by contraction from the 


* Vid. Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 430. So also Beames : Comp. 
Gramm, vol. ii. p. 205. 

t Vid. Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 309. 
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Prakrit uin, or by rejection of the final i and softening of n to Anusvar ; 
an, indeed, already appears as nora. plur. in Shauraseni Prakrit.* 

b. Nouns not included under the above heads, have lost the 110 m. plur. 
termination, and thus become in form like the singular. 

Origin of Obi. 192. Of the oblique plural, the earliest Hindi form that I have found 
Plur. Foiras. - g g.; xen (,y Beanies from Chand, in dnan, Pr. unam ; from which last are 
readily derived, through Prakrit gen. forms in hun and hun, the Hindi 
terminations, aun, on, and (in. In the old. plur. forms in an and ani, we 
must again recognize the Sanskrit termination, ani, of the nom. and ace. 
neut. plural, which, not unnaturally, appears to have been coufused with 
that of the gen. plural. 

a. I am unable to account for the hi which is added to this final n in 
some Eastern Hindi dialects, except it he that, from the need of a clearer 
ind'cation of the oblique than this an alone could give, the termination hi 
(Sk. sya), already the sign of the oblique in the singular, f was made to 
serve the same purpose iu the plural also. The plural termination, nh, 
is probably to be explained, with Hoernle.J as representing the nn of the 
Prakrit gen. plural, which already in some Prakrit dialects bad be- 
come «A.§ 

193. The Naipdli termination, hem or haru, of the nom. and obi. 
plur., is made up of two elements ; the first, he (or ha) is the termination 
of the Ap. Prakrit gen. sing., for Sk. sya ;]] to which has been added, in 
the second place, the affix kerako, whence keriin, kero, keru, giving, e.g., 
such a form as ghodahakeru, whence by elision of k, etc., ghoraheru. 


Origin of the Postpositions of Declension. 

194. The origin of the genitive postposition has long been one of the 
vexed questions of Hindi philology ; but Dr. Hoernle, of Benares, may be 
regarded as having at last reached a solution of the problem.^ For the 


* Vid. Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 379. 
t Vid. § 18. J Comp. Gramm, p. 211. 

§ Vid. Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 271. || lb. p. 462. 

IT Vid. op. cit. § 377. Since the first edition of this work, Bpames has 
published his acceptance of essentially the same theory ; see his Comp. 
Gramm, vol. ii. pp. 276-287. 
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exhibition of his argument we refer the reader to his Comparative 
Grammar, and here briefly note the conclusions to which his investigation 
leads. 

a. The various forms of the Hindi gen. postposition, viz. ku, kau, ko, 
ka, kar, kart!, kerau, kero, kerd, ker, go, ro, lo, are all corruptions or 
Prakrit modifications of krita, the Sk. past part, of kri, ‘ to do.’ This 
pnrticiple received in Prakrit the addition of the common affix ka, so that 
by the elision of t, and change of ri to er, it assumed the form keraka or 
kerika. In Prakrit, this participle was often used after a gen. noun, with 
which it was made to agree, but without any modification of the sense. 
Tlius it came at last to supplant the gen. termination, and became itself 
a sign of the gen. case, as it is to-day in Hindi. From kerakah we obtain 
the Hindi postpositions, kero, kertl, ker, Are, precisely as we have ghoro, 
ghora, and ghor, from ghotakah ; and — ar, instead of er, being substituted 
for the ri of krita — through shorter Prakrit forms, karito, kario, may be 
derived the eastern colloquial forms, kara, kar, ka. These are thus the 
oldest forms of the Hindi gen. postposition. In the case of the 1st and 
2nd pers. pronouns in High Hindi, and in Marwari and Mewari uni- 
versally, the initial k and the final k of karako or kerako having both 
been elided, the forms r 'ao, rau, ro, and ri remained. From the forms 
.above given may easily be derived the Braj, Kanauji and High Hindi 
forms, kau, ko, and ka, as also the Mfirwari, go. The Mewari, lo, in like 
manner, points back to another Prakrit form of this same word, kelako, 
for kerako, as its original ; unless, indeed, it be connected with the 
Marwari dd (?). 

b. The Mfir. gen. postposition dd, G. do, I now regard as abbreviated 
from the archaic Mar. gen. postposition, hando.* This last has been 
connected by Beames, through the common Mfirwari change of s to h, 
with the Sindhi gen. postposition, sando, and thus with the Sk. pres, part., 
Santa, from the root as.f Thus, e.g., the ftt&r. ghord da (archaic, ghora 
hando) would be, lit., ‘ being of the horse,’ i.e., * that which is of the horse.’ 

c. The rare Mar. gen. postposition, tanau (Guj. no), already appears, 
as tano, in the Apabhransic Prakrit, and later, in Old Gujerati. It is 
connected by Beames with the Sk. affix, tana, as in sanatana, puratana. 


* Vid. § 172. Hoernle, however, would connect it with diyd, ‘ given,’ 
perf. part, of dent!. See Comp. Gramm, p. 239. 
t Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. pp. 290, 291. 


Origin of Gen. 
Postpositions. 
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Origin of Dat. 
and Acc. Post- 
positions. 


nutana, from sand, pur a, nu (nava).* If this origin be granted, then the 
heavy termination in o would seem from analogy to point toward a 
Prakritic form of this affix, tanako, whence tando, etc. ; a supposition the 
more probable in this case, that to this day the Marw&ris are specially 
fond of adding k and other meaningless letters to various words. Yet in 
view of the fact that the postpositions generally are demonstrably Prakrit 
forms of individual words, originally regarded as in grammatical con- 
struction with the preceding noun, some doubt would seem to attach to 
the above derivation, as making this tanau unlike other postpositions, and 
an exception to this rule. On this we must wait for more light. 

195. In the former edition of this work I was inclined, with Trumpp, 
to seek the origin of the objective postpositions, ko, kaun , etc., in this same 
Sk. participle, krita, whicli has been the original of the gen. postpositions, 
kd, etc. Further study of the matter, however, has led me to accept the 
theory suggested by Hoernle.f and worked out also by Beanies,! which 
connects the various objective postpositions which have an initial k, with 
the Sk. loc. sing., kakshe, from ktiksha, ‘ armpit,’ ‘ side,’ whence the loc. 
Bang, form, kachhe, ‘ near.’ From this word comes the O. H. kdkh, 
acc. kakham ; whence, by the common attenuation of kh to h, and its 
subsequent elision, may easily be derived the various forms of this post- 
position, kd/ian, kalian, kdhun or kahun, kaun, and ko. An apposite 
instance of an identical series of phonetic changes is given by Beames, in 
the case of the Sk. paksha, ‘side,’ which has become, in Hindi, pdkhan, 
jiu/nin, pahun.% This accounts in a simple way for the medial h in the 
archaic forms of this postposition, as the older theory does not ; while the 
meaning, ‘ to,’ ‘ towards,’ may be easily derived from the earlier sense of 
the word, as illustrated in the Bang., kdchhe, ‘ near.’ 

a. The origin of the objective postpositions, nen, nai, and na, used in 
Western Hindi, is suggested by the Naipdli substitute, len, which, by a 
simple and common phonetic change, has probably arisen from lagi (from 
the root lag), still used in dialectic Hindi, as a postposition meaning ‘ to,’ 
‘ up to.’ !| This change of l to ne is well illustrated by the Mfir., nanat. 


* Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. p. 287. t See Comp. Gramm. § 375, 1. 

+ Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. pp. 252-259. § lb. vol. ii. p. 258. 

[| Another possible derivation, however, is that suggested by Hoernle, 
from Sk. labdha (H. H. liya), ‘ received,’ ‘ obtained,’ loc. sing., labdhe, 
‘ for the benefit of.’ See Comp. Gramm, § 375, 2. 
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for Ar., la’ licit, ‘ curse,’ and Nandan, for ‘ London,’ as found in tlie 
Mar. Khydls. 

b. Of the Himalayan objective postpositions, kani is an old loc. sing-., 
from the Sk., karne, ‘ at the ear,’ or ‘ side.’ It is to be identified with 
the Br. and Kan., kane, used in a distinct prepositional sense, as in mere 
kane do, ‘come to me.’ Sani, found also in other Western Hindi dialects, 
is derived by Hoernle from the Sk. sahge, in the sense, ‘ in attachment to.’ 

With this he also connects the abl. postpositions, san, sen, san, sane, and senl. 

The origin of the Kum. huni is not so clear ; but I am inclined to connect 
it with the noun of agency, hunyd (from hunu, ‘ to be’), in the contiguous 
Naipali, the usage of which sometimes closely approaches that of an 
objective postposition, as in the following : mero hunyd ans, ‘ the part 
which is for me’ (Luke xv. 12.) 

c. Tain, sometimes used for ko, as in a pile tain for apne ko, is from 
the Sk. loc. sing., sthiine.* 

196 . The facts brought to light by Beamesf since the former edition 0ri ,,; n 0 { the 
of this Grammar was published, appear to settle the long-debated question Postpositions 
of the origin of the postposition ne, in the case of the agent, and de- 01 1 6 A ° lIlt ' 
monstrate its connection with the n forms of the objective postposition. 

a. Against the old theory of the connection of this ne with the Sk. 
instr. affix, ina, stand the following facts. First, unlike that, it is but 
loosely connected with the noun, in which respect, however, it evidently 
resembles the other postpositions, as men, par, etc., which are known to 
have been originally separate words. In the second place, it is impossible 
thus to account for the final e. The natural effect of long use, as in all 
similar cases, would be to shorten, rather than to lengthen, the affix. 

Thirdly, its very late appearance is against such an origin ; it cannot he 
traced back further than two or three hundred years. Lastly, in older 
authors, where the subject is a pronoun, and the construction in modern 
High Hindi would require the case of the agent with ne, they often use 
simply the obi. form of the pronoun, thus showing that already the dis- 
tinctive termination of this case had been lost. And so in the Rajputana 
dialects, where a relic of the Sanskrit termination of this case has been 
demonstrably preserved, as in M4r., ghorai, for ghore ne, the n has 
already disappeared. 

b. The clue to the real origin of this postposition is furnished by the 

* See, however, § 198, b. 
f Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. pp. 262-272. 
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Gujerati, which, in many cases where High Hindi would use the case of the 
agent with ne, employs instead the dative, which case, in Gujerati, is 
formed by the postposition ne. Remembering now that the use of ne for 
the agent belongs exclusively to Western Hindi, with which Gujerati is 
historically and geographically connected, one cannot well resist the con- 
clusion that the ne of the agent in Hindi, is identical with the ne of the 
dative in Gujerati and Panjiibi. But while Gujerhti used this particle for 
both the object and the agent, Hindi, having already an objective post- 
position, ko, naturally restricted the use of ne to the case of the agent. 
If, now, we inquire further what was the origin of this ne, we are thus 
at once led to connect it, — like the nai, nain, and na, which in some 
Western Hindi dialects are substituted for ko , — through the Naiphli le, 
with the root lag; the order of derivation being as follows: Sk. past 
part, act., lagya, Pr. loggia, H. lagi, lai, le, ne. The Auusvar, which 
sometimes occurs, appears to be inorganic. 

197. The postposition, se, with its variants, san, sen, sain, sane, san, 
and senl, as already suggested, may be connected with the Sk. loc. sing , 
saiige. The form hai, is easily explained by the familiar change of s to h. 
The forms son and saun, however, are more naturally explained as having 
arisen from the Sk., sam, ‘ with,’ the m of which would account for the 
labial diphthongs, a and au. 

a. Ten, te, and tan, may possibly he connected, as has been suggested,* 
with the Sk. abl. affix, /as, which may be added to any noun in Sanskrit, 
giving it an ablative sense. It may be noted that under the form to, this 
tas had become the regular abl. termination in Prakrit. But the analogy 
of the other postpositions as being separate words, requiring the inflection 
of the stem of the noun to which they are attached, casts doubt upon this 
derivation, and suggests that the origin of these postpositions also must 
be sought in some individual word. I am thus inclined to accept the 
suggestion of Hoernlef that the original of te and ten is the loc. of a Sk. 
past part., tarite, root trl (for the regular form tlrna), * to pass over.’ 
From this would come a Pr. form, tarie, or tiiie, whence, te. The Anusvar 
would then be inorganic. 


Origin of the 
Loc. Post- 
positions. 


198. The various forms of the loc. postposition, men, are all referable 
to the loc. sing., madhye, of the Sk. madhya, ‘ middle.’ The various 
forms, madhya, madhi, mahi, mdhi, mah, all exhibit successive processes 


* Beames : Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. p. 273. 
t Comp. Gramm, pp. 225, 226. 
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of derivation, dh becoming /(, and y, by § 90, first becoming i and then 
disappearing. In the forms mdnjh, majhi, jh is substituted for the con- 
junct dhy (i 107). The long form, rna/iai, suggests an increased Prakritic 
form, madhyake. Tlie various forms with Anusvar, mahin, rnahan , men , 
mon, majjham, are possibly to be referred to tlie ace. form, madhyam. 
Men or main lias arisen from mt'thin, and man from mahan , by rejection of 
h, and sandhi of the concurrent vowels.* 

a. The other loc. postposition, par , in all its raiiations, is derived from 
the Sk. upari, ‘ on.’ The Marw&ri, always tenacious of old forms, lias 
retained the initial vowel to the present day. From this original have 
proceeded in succession, the Bh. pari, H. H. par, Br . pai, and Urdu pa. 

b. The postposition talc is connected by Prof. Monier-Williamsf with 
the Sanskrit affix, daghna, used in the same sense ; thus, we may compare 
the Hindi, ghutne tuk, ‘ up to the knee,’ with the Sk. jdnu-daghna, of the 
same meaning. But the analogy of the other postpositions again leads us 
rather to seek for the original of tak in some separate word ; and I am 
inclined to accept the opinion of HoernleJ that it is to be found in the Sk. 
past part., tarita, — Irotn tlie root trl, — ‘ passed to,’ hence, ‘ up to ;’ to which 
has been added the dat. affix, ku, r and t having suffered elision. In the 
form talak, the l would represent the r of tarita, which in the shorter form 
has disappeared. With tarita Hoernle also connects te and tain. 

c. The postposition lagi or lagi, having the same meaning ns the above, 
is to he identified with the Sk. indecl. past part., lagya, Pr. laggio, from 
the root lag, ‘ to be attached.’ The forms Ion and laun, may be derived 
from the other Prakrit form of the same participle, viz. lagiuna, for the 
Sk. lagitva, whence, by the rejection of the medial g, and sandhi of tlie 
vowels, n final passing into Anusvar, we have the forms, laun and Ion. 
Unless, indeed, with Hoernle,§ we trace it to the Ap. Pr. loc. sing, luiahun, 
for the Sk. loc. labdhe, lit., ‘ for the benefit of’ (?). 

* Notwithstanding the high authority of Professor Weber, with this 
series of forms before me, 1 cannot agree with him when ( Jena Literatur 
Zeitung, 1877, Nr. 33), he would derive men from the Sk. loc. affix, smin. 
Still less can 1 accept his alternative suggestion that, when used in com- 
parisons, men may represent the Ar. min . Arabic particles are very raiely 
used in modern Hindi, and min, I think, never. Moreover, when min 
is used, even in Urdu, it is not found by itself, hut always in Arabic phrases, 
like min jiunla, min jdnib, etc., and is never transposed from its proper 
place at the beginning of a word. f San.sk. Gramm. 80, xx. 

+ Comp. Gramm, pp. 225, 226. § Comp. Gramm, p. 224. 
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CHAPTER YL 
ADJECTIVES (7j ^Heh ). 

199 . The Hindi adjective is exceedingly simple, and 
presents little requiring special explanation. Adjectives 
fall into two classes, viz., uninflected and inflected . TTn- 
inflected adjectives, as the term implies, remain unchanged 
before all nouns and under all circumstances, like the 
English adjective, and require no explanation. Inflected 
adjectives all terminate in «, and correspond in all 
respects to Tadbhava nouns of the same termination, in- 
flected to tj e in the oblique singular. The rules for the 
inflection of such Tadbhava adjectives are the same as 
those given for the inflection of the genitive post- 
position, crt, viz. : — 

(1) Before a masc. noun in the nom. sing., ^sn u final 
is unchanged. 

(2) Before a masc. noun in any other case, a final 
is changed to if c. 

(3) Before a fem. noun in any case, sing, or plur., ^ a 
final is changed to t; i. 

The following examples will illustrate the construction of 
adjectives : — 

TJxixflected Adjectives. 

sundar phut, ‘a beautiful flower,’ or ‘beautiful 
flowers.’ 

sundar phul par , ‘ on a beautiful flower.’ 
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^iT sundar phulou ka, ‘ of beautiful flowers." 
sundar larki, ‘ a beautiful girl. 5 
5P?f%*Tf sundar larkiyan, ‘ beautiful girls.’ 

^iT sundar larki ka, ‘ the beautiful girl’s. 5 
^TT sundar larkiyon ko, ‘ to beautiful girls. 5 
Vwff dharmmi purush, ‘ a virtuous man, 5 or ‘ virtuous 
men. 5 

tiwff xj^tj 3ST dharmmi purush ka, ‘ a virtuous man’s.’ 

Vjuff "fl dharmmi purushon men, ‘among virtuous men. 5 
Vtwff dharmmi stri, ‘ a virtuous woman. 5 

dharmmi striyan, ‘ virtuous women. 5 
Vfwff ViJt ^rt dharmmi stri ko, ‘to a virtuous woman.’ 

\jwff dharmmi striyon ko, ‘to virtuous women. 5 

Inflected Adjectives. 

^iTWT vH^t kald ghora, ‘ a black horse.’ 

**T% vfT^ kale ghore , ‘ black horses. 5 
?BT% vft% ^iT kale ghore ka, ‘ the black horse’s. 5 
«RT% vft jff wy kale ghoron par, ‘ on black horses.’ 
fwt kali hilli, ‘ a black cat. 5 

kali hilliydn, ‘ black cats. 5 
f¥^ft tn; kali hilli par, ‘ on a black cat. 5 

kali billiyon ko, ‘ to black cats.’ 

a. Very rarely, adjectives in ^ f are inflected to iyd, for the 

feminiue : as in dukhiya, from dukhl, * afflicted. ’ 

200 . A very few adjectives terminate in ^ an ; these 
follow the analogy of Tadbhava masc. nouns of the same 
termination, and are inflected to lj en, obi. masc. and 
If in, fern., according to the rules above given for 
adjectives in W a* The same rule applies to all 
ordinal numeral adjectives ending in wan. Examples 


* Vid. § 19!). 
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[SI 201, 202. 


.Affixes of 
Likeness. 


are : bdyen hath, ‘ on the left hand ; 

(laswin ghiiri par, £ at the tenth hour;’ sffafW 
bhicen malnne men , ' in the twentieth month.’ 

Rem. Adjectives do not, as a rule, assume the plural terminations, ij, 
^rf- " hen the adjective comes last, in the poetic style, they are 
very rarely added. The perfect and imperfect participles of verbs, when 
used adjectively, are subject to the same rales as inflected adjectives. 

201. The affix sariklid (also and wifrwr) 

Sk. Pr. is sometimes added to the inflected 

base both of substantives and pronouns, to express 
likeness. It is then inflected according to the rules for 
the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in a ; as, <pr 

ywY °Ff turn sarikhe purushon Jed , ‘ of men like 
you;’ *r?T irr'sft us surilche Jeo mat mono, 

1 do not mind the like of him.’ 

202. The affix ^rr sd is added to adjectives to express 
resemblance, with the accessory idea of a lesser degree 
of the quality. 

a. This affix is inflected to Tj e and { according to the 

rules for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in ^IT. The 
adjective preceding ^rr set, if capable of inflection, must also 
be inflected. Examples are : tdl sd phitl, ‘ a 

reddish flower ; nxl'i si chiriydn, ‘ blueish 

birds ; ’ pile se patte, ‘ yellowish leaves.’ 

b. The same particle may also be added to a noun or 

pronoun, converting it into an adjective expressing like- 
ness ; the pronoun must be put in the oblique form. 
Thus, e.g., we may say: m fWTT Jcharag sd hath gar, 

‘ a sword-like weapon; ’ TPft mujh sdpdpt, £ a sinner 

like me ; ’ WT turn sa mitr , £ a friend like you.’ * 


* With such expressions as the above, compare such English colloquial 
forms as ‘ sick-like,’ ‘ weak-like,’ etc. 
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Rem. These compounds with 3TT are sometimes used in a substantive 
sense; in which case is iufleeted to agree with the noun to which it is 
appended ; as, %, ‘ something like a sorrow is 

overspread.’ 

c. 4TT sd is also added to the genitive both of nouns 
and pronouns, when the likeness intended is not, as in 
the previous case, to the person or thing itself, hut 
to something pertaining to the person or thing. Both 
the genitive and the appended are then inflected to 
agree with the following noun. 

Thus we say : flfgrl «fi\ *ft pandit ki si holt, ‘ speech 
like that of a pundit;’ fTT *T? hat hi ket sd munh, ‘a 

face like an elephant’s ;’ % % ^Trt hdgh ke se ddnt, ‘ teeth 

like those of a tiger.’ 

d. This idiom is to he explained hy supposing an ellipsis of the sub- 
stantive after the genitive. Thus, hut hi kd sd munh is for hath! kd munh 
sd munh ; as we say in English, ‘ a face like an elephant’s,’ for ‘ a face 
like au elephant’s face.’ 

e. Sometimes the noun qualified is omitted, as in the following : parbat 
ki kunduld si dikhai parti hai, ‘ something like a mountain cave appears.’ 

Here we must evidently supply some femiuiue noun, as, e.g., bastu. 

203 . Identical in form, hut of different origin and Affix ot 

. . Intensity. 

meaning, is the particle *rr sd, which is added in like 
manner to adjectives, to denote intensity or excess. 

Examples of this usage are : ’9TZT ha/ntt sd dtd, 

‘a great deal of flour;’ nt Vfzl thori si rotj, • a very 

little bread;’ ?n UfT? undid sd puhdr, ‘a very high 

mountain ; hare se ghore, 4 very large horses.’ 

a. Sd, as used in this sense, is derived from the Sanskrit affix, shas, 

‘ -fold,’ through the Braj so. Sd, the affix denoting likeness, has come 
from the Sanskrit saw a, ‘ like,’ through the intermediate Braj form, 
saun, as the H. H. inf., karnd, has come through the Braj karnaun. 

204 . The dialectic forms of adjectives call for little re- Dialectic 

/ Forms of 

mark, ladbhava High Hindi adjectives in iufleeted, in Adjectives 
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Braj have the termination and in Kanauji, the Rajputana 
and Himalayan dialects, The inflection of such adjectives 
in each of these dialects is the same as that of the corre- 
sponding class of nouns. Occasionally Anusvar is added to 
the Braj obi. masc. inflection. Examples are the following : 
for H.H., Br., vftlft, Mar., Mew., Kan., etc., 

‘little ; 5 Br. 77^%^"®! 777 or Tffa; Tit, ‘with a pleasant 

word,’ for H.H., 7 ft% %• Mar wari illustrations are: 

<=Rft ‘ a large horse £ a large mare; 5 ^7 

'ETtlT, ‘large horses’ (H.H. «|% ^ft%) ; ^^7 WTWT ft rPTfl, 
‘ the throne of the great king . 5 Kanauji forms of the adjective 
occasionally occur in poetry ; as, in the Itdmdyan, 7^7^, for 
H.H., £ sallow . 5 

a. In all the Himalayan dialects, these same adjectives have in the 
nom. sing, the termination 4ft > inflected, as in nouns of this class, to ssjf, 
in the masc. obi. sing, and the piur. ; and to for the fern., throughout: 
as, N. ‘great,’ infl. masc. A^TT, fern. 37 ft- But the possessive 

adjective, H. H., 7JT7«i7, appears in Naipali in the weak form, ' 4 (lHi«J > 
it is inflected, however, after the analogy of the strong forms, to '411 (ft <17 
and 41Hli®ft. 

205 . In the dialect of the Itdmdyan, the class of Tadbhava 
adjectives in ^7 is wanting, and all adjectives alike are un- 
inflected; except that, as noted below, they occasionally assume 
the Sanskrit fern. nom. sing, terminations. But sometimes 
7 is added for the fern. Thus, we have ^7; 77735, ‘a great 
king , 5 and ^7; f 7 f®T or ^ 7 f«f (fern.), ‘ a great injury . 5 
7177 is the usual substitute for 717 ; as, e.g., *771 

‘ a king like Dasarath.’ 

a. In the modern eastern coiioquials, adjectives of every type remain 
uninflected before masc. nouns in the oblique singular and nom. plural. 
The only exception mentioned by Grierson is in the case of Tadbhava 
adjectives in 7H, in A/.amgarh and Benares, which are inflected to 7J, as 
in High Hindi. These Tadbbavas in are inflected before feminiue 
nouns to as in High Hindi, except in the Maithili of S. Bhagalpur, in 
which they suffer no change for gender. In this dialect, however, they 
have a strengthened form in o, which is inflected to f before feminine 
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nouns. In N. Maithill, some close adjectives ape inflected before feminine 
nouns to as in the Old Baiswari of the Rt'tmayan. 

206. Occasionally, in poetry, some adjectives, chiefly Tat- 

samas, assume certain Sanskrit terminations, indicative of 
case and gender. Thus we often meet adjectives with the 
Sanskrit fem. terminations, ^ (after bases in or ^ ,) and 

MJT- Such forms occur most frequently in the latter part of 
compound words. The final is often shortened for the sake 
of the metre. Examples are: 

‘beautiful women, destroyers of the pride of Rati-,’ BBffT 
HTWfM, ‘devotion most holy;’ ^rVrfT JpftctT, ‘ SUa, the 
pure;’ ^ fircr fwdVdT, ‘ the modest speech of Garur .’ 

More rarely, we meet with the termination b(*) of the Sk. 
acc. sing., masc. or neut. ; as, e.g., TTB MB if*! , ‘ Ram, 

the unborn, I ever adore;’ ‘destroy all my 

doubt.’ 

Comparison. 

207. The Hindi adjective has no separate form f° ^ve Decree™ 
indicate the degrees of comparison. The Comparative 
degree is expressed by simply putting the noun or pro- 
noun with which comparison is made, in the ablative 

case, thus : vry ’SR % *T?T f yah ghar us se hard hai , 

‘ this house is larger than that ; ’ M'g MITB % Tg H t 
wah vriksh dm he per se uncha hai , 1 that tree is higher 
than a mango tree n bV3T shahad se mitlid , ‘sweeter 
than honey.’ 

a. Comparison may also be expressed by prefixing the 
words aur and Mffagi adhik, ‘more,’ and sometimes, 

with the same signification, the Persian ziyada, corrupted in 
Hindi to jiydda, or, colloquially, in the Doab, 

jdsti, N. WTMTf. 

208. The Superlative degree is expressed by using The superia- 

• tlV© l/pprp.fi 

with the adjective, the abl. of sab, ‘all;’ thus, 
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Sanskrit 

Forms. 


% sab se lard , ‘the greatest i.e., ‘great with all;’ 
XTq % ifH sab se inch , ‘ the lowest ; ’ xjf 
% % yah machliU sab machhliyon se similar hai , ‘ this 

fish is the most beautiful of all fishes.’ 

a. Where no comparison is intended, a high degree of any 
quality is expressed by prefixing various words to the adjective, 
as in English and other languages. Most commonly, the word 
WFtT ha hut, ‘much/ ‘very/ is prefixed ; as, ^jfrf *I?X)t ha hut 

gahri uadi, ‘ a very deep river.’ Sometimes, colloquially, 
hard, ‘great/ is used instead of ; as, ifTtl ’JWT hard 
hhdri putthar, ‘a very heavy stone;’ but this use ot affT is not 
considered elegant. The intensive affix, XTT sd, (§ 20.4) has the 
same force. Other words thus employed, especially in literary 
Hindi, are ati, ‘very/ at y ant, ‘extremely;’ as, 

ati similar, ‘ very beautiful ;’ ^raprf *f*n«T^i atyaut 
hhaydnak, ‘exceedingly terrible/ The word tfX;*T puram (cf. 
Lat. primus), is often prefixed to Tatsama adjectives in the 
same sense as the above ; as, e.g., puram adhhut, 

‘ very wonderful;’ parainshudd/i, ‘ supremely holy/ 

h. Sometimes the superlative degree of comparison is 
elegantly expressed by placing the noun or pronoun with 
which comparison is made, in the loc. case with "if men, either 
with or without XR suit prefixed ; as, e.g., *fij affiPRT^lt 
^TT wall sab buddhimuuon men hudd/timan thd, ‘ he 
was the wisest of the wise ;’ ^ gTt ?T f in peron 

men hard yahi hai, ‘of these trees this is the greatest.’ Com- 
pare the similar English idiom, ‘ brave among the brave.’ 

209 . A few Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur, 
the former often in a superlative sense ; as, e.g., q<adX) punya- 
tar, from xjtgf puny a, ‘ more holy/ or ‘ very holy/ But 
superlative forms are much more common ; as, uttam, 

‘best;’ shreshth, ‘most excellent/ from pri- 

yatam, ‘dearest/ from ftni; xnfq3 pdpishth, ‘most sinful/ 
from pdpL 
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a. Persian comparatives and superlatives have found no 
place in Hindi, unless ive except the word which 

one occasionally hears from Hindoos who are in the habit of 
using much Urdu. 

210 . In Naiptlli, the comparative degree is expressed by affixing 1 to the Compaison in 

' ' Xaipaii. 

oblique form of the noun with which comparison is made, the word 

which is the oblique form of tiie imperfect participle of the verb 

(H. H. JfSf'TT), ‘to say.’ Practically, in this instance, it is used as 

a postposition. Examples are : ^rr 

gff, ‘ye are of more value than many sparrows ■?ff cfiJIloft % 

■ this poor widow cast in more than they.’ 

Much more rarely, conj. participle of takes the place of 

with the inflected form of the noun or pronoun ; as in ^ff|> 

v*rT, ‘ more righteous than that (man).’ The superlative degree is 

expressed by prefixing to the adjective the adjective ‘ all,’ with ^tftf : 

thus, Tflff ^TT. * the best garment;’ *1% ^tfj| cpft 

jrftflSJT o, ‘ who is to be accounted the greatest r ’ 

211 . The same general principles of derivation which have been indi- 
cated (§§ 189-192) in explanation of substantive forms, apply equally in 
regard to adjectives. Thus Tadbhava adjectives in A, o, and au, have 
always arisen from Prakritic bases increased by the addition of a conso- 
nant, usually k ; and all Tatsamas ending in u or the silent a, from the 
simple Sanskrit base. Thus the adjective hold, ‘black,’ must he derived, 
not directly from the Sk. kdla, but from an increased Prakritic base, 
kalaka. On the other hand the Tatsama, snndar, ‘ beautiful,’ has arisen 
directly from the Sk. sundara, with only the loss of the case-termination. 

Tatsamas in i commonly represent Sk. bases in in, as d/ianl, from the 
base dhunin.* 


* Vid. § 153. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NUMEEALS (fiTgn). 

212 . The Hindi numerals are quite irregular in their 
formation, and it will he necessary for the student to 
commit them all to memory as far as 100. The Sanskrit 
numerals are also in common use in books, especially in 
numbering chapters and sections. 

Both the Hindi and Sanskrit numerals, with the 
figures corresponding, are given in the following table : 


TABLE VII. NUMEBALS. 




Hindi. 

Sfinskrit. 

0 

0 

Ov 

shuny a. 

V 5 * 1 

shinya. 

1 

8 

jm \ 

ek. 

Tpi 

ek . 

2 

R 

tr 

do. 


dwi. 

3 

* 


tin. 


tri. 

4 

8 

TTT 

char. 


chatur. 

5 

M 


pdhch. 


panchan. 

6 

$ 


chha. 

ire 

shash. 

7 

'O 

WTrf 

sit. 


saptan. 

8 

t: 


dth. 


ashtan. 

9 

e 


nau . 


navan . 

10 

q 0 


das. 


dashan. 
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Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

11 

33 


i 

| gyarah. 


ekadashan. 

12 

33 

*TTTf 

bt'irah. 


dtcddashan. 

13 

3? 


terah. 


trayudashan. 

14 

38 


chaudah. 

^ t W 5 ! 

chaturdashan. 

15 

34 


pandrah. 


panchadashan. 

16 

3$ 

3TNn? 

solah. 


sjiodashan. 

17 

3^ 


satrah. 

^TFT^T^ 

saptadashan. 

18 

3 C 

^raTXf 

athurah. 

WT^^T 5 ! 

ashtddashan. 

19 

3<l 


unis. 


unavinshati . 

20 

3,0 


bis. 

ftsrf?! 

vlnshati. 

21 

33 


ikkis. 

H^rN^rffr 

elcavinshati. 

22 

33 

^Tt^r 

bills. 

3TNl[fa 

dwavimhati. 

23 

33 


teis. 

^^frNTTfrT 

trayovinshati. 

24 

38 


chaubls. 

^Wf%ffT 

chaturvinsliati. 

25 

34 

wNi 

pachls. 


punch avinshati. 

26 

3$ 

wafa 

chhabbls. 

affirfH 

shadvhshati. 

27 

3^ 

4Trnt*l 

satals. 

HTTNTrTrT 

saptavinshati. 

28 

3t 

Wlt^r 

athdls. 


ashtuvinshati. 

29 

3Q 


untls. 


unatrinshat. 

30 

3° 

«fNr 

tls. 

fnpi 

tr inshut. 

31 

?3 


ifctls. 


ekatrinshat. 

32 



batls. 


dwdtrinshat. 

33 

?? 


tent is. 


trayastrinshat. 

34 


^sfnfto 

chauntls. 


ehatnstrinshat. 

35 


'arfta j 

painth. 


pahchatrinshat. 
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Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

36 



1 

chhattis. 


shattrinshat. 

37 

: 


saint!.'!. 

?rHNT[ri 

saptatrinshat. 

38 



art it. 

wrfnrti 

ashtdtrinshat. 

39 



untrilb. ~ 

SW^rfTlTrT 

(inachatviMnshat. 

40 

8» 


c halts. 


chatcurinshut. 

41 

8=1 

I^kTT^iYh 

iktdil Is. 


ekachatrdrinshat. 

42 

8^ 

< 4«il'sTt€ 

bay ul Is. 


dwi ch a t v dr in shat. 

43 

1 

83 


tentalis. 


trichatvdrinshat. 

1 

44 

88 


ehaiidlis. 1 

^g^^rf<3TfT 

chatushchatvdrinshat. 

43 

84 


1 

paint a Us. j 


pa h ch achat rdri nshat. 

46 

8$ 


chhiyulis. j 


shatchatvdrinshat. 

47 

8^ 


saint alts. \ 
1 


saptachatvdrinshat . 

48 

8 C 


artdlls. , 


ashtachatvarmshat. 

49 

8<1 


nncluls. 

I3[<1 

tinapauchashat. 

50 

40 


j pachas. 


punch riishat. 

51 

44 

?3iT^ 

\ ikdican. 


ekapahclidshat. 

52 

44 


bdwan. 

^TT4^T3Tci: 

d icdpait chushat. 

53 

4? 

ffTTH^T 

tirpan. 

f^xr^nir^ 

tripuhclidshat . 

54 

; 48 


\ chauwan. 

^TFWnFl 

chatu hpaii ch ash a t. 

55 

44 


; pachpan. 


pahehapaheh ash at. 

56 

4$ 

1 

chhappan. 

. TGrz4^Tsr?c 

sJiat pahehushat . 

57 

M'Q 

; 

\ satdwan. 


saptapahchdsha 

58 

4 C 

I 

i f 

j athuwan. 


a sh tup a h c h as hat. 

59 

4d 


j unscrth. 


unashashti. 

60 

$0 

W 

\ sdth. 


shashti. 
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j 

Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

,:l i 

& 

T^»*ra 

iksnth. 

Ti^fS 

ekasftasftti. 

62 


«rre3 

bdsath. I 

^refs 

dwdidiashti. 

63 

$3 


tirsath. 


trixhashti. 

64 

$8 


chaunsath. 


chatahsliashti. 

65 



painsatli . 


pau cli asjiash t i . 

66 

$$ 

fipmre 

chhiydxath. 

rests 

sjiatshashti. 

67 

Wi 

4TT?T3 

sarsath . 

sHsfs 

i 

saptashaditi. 

68 

$<= 

"?T?4T3 

aysath. 

rests 

axhtaxhashti . 

63 

$<* 

•^MfTTT 

unhattar . 

^rrerFfs 

dnasaptati. 

70 

'QO 

*tpc 

sattar. 

*T?ffrT 

saptati. 

71 

'O't 

T^Rf^T 

ik/iattar. 


ekasaptati. 

72 


^StR; 

bahattar. 

^RTFfcT 

dwusaptati. 

73 


frTfTTT 

j tihattar. 

fw?rfa 

trisaptati. 

74 

^8 

<T?rn: 

: chauhattar. 

^:^THfrT 

chatuhsaptati. 

75 

'QM 


] pachhattur. 


paiichasaptati. 

76 


f^fTlT 

i 

; chhihattar. 

re^Trfa 

1 xhatsaptati. 

77 

'O'O 


j sathattar. 

^rFTCFfa 

\ saptasaptati. 

78 

'QC 

WfTR 

athhattar. 

I retfufri 

\ ashtasaptati. 

79 

'OtJ 


! undsl 

j ^STlftfrl 

1 (hid shit i. 

80 

CO 

W* 

1 ass/. 

1 

^nftfrT 

asldti. 

81 

^3 


j ikdsl. 

TT^rnfttw 

ekaxhlti. 

82 


wrrt 

baydsl. 


dvyashUi. 

83 

c 3 

fircrat 

, tirusl. 


tryashlti. 

84 

c 8 

^tTWt 

ehanrdsi. 


chaturushiti. 

85 



j pachdsi. 


| pane hdshit i. 

\ 
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Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

8fj 



chhiydsl. 

TSlftflT 

shadashlti. 

87 



sat a si. 


saptishlti. 

88 

TC 


athasl. 

wnftfc! 

ashtdshlti. 

89 



navisl. 


navishlti. 

90 

qO 


navve . 


navati. 

91 

W 

TUMq 

ikdnave. 

WRfn 

ekanavati. 

92 



binave. 

SRRfrl 

dwinavati. 

93 



tiranave. 


trinavati. 

94 

<£8 


chaurdnave. 

’SR-'Rfd 

chaturnavati. 

95 

QM 


pachinave. 


panchanavati. 

96 



chhiyanave. 

wrfw 

shannavati. 

97 


*nrR^ 

satdnave. 

HTRRfrl 

saptanavati. 

98 


WR% 

athdnave. 


ashtinavati. 

99 


f*T«rpi% 

nininave. 

*R»Rfi! 

navanavati. 

100 

i 

qoo 


sau. 


shata. 

1 

1000 

i 

1000 


sahasra. 

hajur. 


sahasra. 

100000 

100000 

*TR1 

lakh. 


laksha. 

1000000 

<1000000 

fiRrl 

niyut. 


niyut a. 

10000000 

10000000 


karor. 


koti. 


a. The following are of less frequent occurrence, viz. : SR 
arb or arbud, ‘ one hundred millions ; ’ kharb, ‘ one 
hundred arb,’ — ‘ ten thousand millions ; ’ nil, ‘ one 


* This is a Persian word, but it is common in Hindi. Etymologically 
it is identical with the Sanskrit form, sahasra. f Also, 
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hundred ltharb ,’ = ‘ one million millions ; ’ padm, ‘ one 
hundred nil,’ = ‘ one billion;’ ipn sankh, ‘one hundred padm] 

= ‘one hundred billions.’ 

213. A special notation is employed to denote the sub- 
divisions of the rupee. It is to be observed that the rupee is 
subdivided into sixteen due, and each ana again into four 

paise. These are denoted as follows : — One paisa, )| ; two 

paise, three paise, _}|| ; one ana, ^ ; two due, 

three ane, four ane, l_) ; eight ane, Jj_) ; twelve due, IT). 

These, again, are combined, after the following manner: — 

Five ane and one paisa, |^)| ; six ane and two paise, |^)B ; 
eleven ane and three paise, Bglli ; fourteen ane and one paisa, 

|||=^l ; one rupee, jl) ; thirty rupees and four ane, ; two 
hundred and thirty-five rupees, seven ane and two paise, 

I2)H. 

Dialectic Variants of the Cardinals. 

214. In the Braj, we find, for yf, ‘two,’ %, and Braj and Ka- 

_ . . , __ _ . , nauii Cardinals 

and for ‘four/ Kanauji presents the following: 

for ‘ four,’ ; for * nineteen,’ aud TjTsjft^, ‘twenty- 

one,’ and and for ‘one hundred,’ %. 

215. In Mcirwan the cardinals are the same as in High M4rw&ri Car- 

dinals. 

Hindi, except that is characteristically changed into 
Thus, for ‘sixteen,’ Mfirwdp has ; for ^r, 

‘twenty,’ for *ri"3, ‘sixty,’ fTZ; etc. This when 

final, is sounded very lightly. In Randhir aur Prem Mohani, 
we find for H.H. tjg^g, ‘ fifteen.’ 

216. The Mewari Cardinals present many peculiarities, 'if is regularly Mewfiri Car- 

dnx&ls 

used for initial, medial, or final : as in 7 ; i||£, 60 ; q 13 ) 4 , 62 ; 

20; ^j^ftif , 40; etc. Hut for iffrl, 7, the common people often 
say ^Tf»- In the twenties, thirties, and forties, this final if often dis- 
appears, so that, e.g., for sfftf, 20, ’Sftfftif, 34, ^Ttjftif, 44, we have 
etc., etc. For the S| of ff^j, 3f is substituted in 
the following: wit*r> 3i ; vrarohf, 41 ; 6i ; 
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(also 71- The same substitution has taken place in the ninth 

of each decade after «ff , 9, except in *1^*1 lift, 89 , and | 99 > 
where the JJ represents the ^5 of the full Sanskrit form (as, e.g., 
29,) from which tiie forms of High Hindi, etc., have been 
derived. Thus we have the following series : ^3Wta, HI 5 IHirrTta’ 

29; y prre Thq, ^wrefNr, or wn-fts!, 39 ; ^hhtit, 43; *pin!Z> 

59; JUtfc^, 69 ; arfijprTjft , 79. In the sixties, S final is changed to 
■J throughout ; as in 63 , 64 , etc. Other JMew&ri forms, 

the most of which are peculiar to that dialect, are as follows : 


4, 'ey 1 4- 

24, ^itTT- 

74, 

92, ^trti. 

o 

6, 

26, wr^ar- 

75, TT^ftHT- 

93, HTTffl- 

Os 

9, ift. 

34, 

76, faRitaT:- 

94, ^tTnn- 

10, 

42, fwi^TT- 

77, wt nx- . 

95, Tremi- 

n.Tirro. 

43, ftrsrrahr. 

78, ^fpiT- 

96-f^' 

12, trnrr. 

fTOT«hr. 

80, ^nft 

13, HTT- 

N^rn-rfa. 

si, 

97, ^TtSJTW- 

14, 

51, 

82, twift 

98, ^37Tij. 

15, XTHTT- 

54, ^T^T. 

83, fW7T>. 

99, 


55, 

84, ^trnft. 

m \tt- 

66, 

85, 

17-(^ T - 

llTTTT- 

67, UrnjZ. 

87, 

1,000, IWfT- 

70, 7THT- 

ss, wnft 

100,000, ^rra. 

18, 

21, ^afhr. 

72, trtrn;. 

73, 

90, 

91, ^wnn- 

Os 

10,000,000^ 


Himalayan 217. The cardinals in the Himalayan dialects do not in general differ 

Cardinals. much from those in High Hiudi. The following variants occur in the 
Naipiili Gospel: viz., fH«T, 3; TJ^HT 5 , H 5 antl ^T$T, 12. In the obi. 
sing, of TJ^i, ‘ one,’ we find apparently when it is desired to give 

special definiteness: as, WT HT 

*|»i«T, ‘of (the) one house, five persons shall he at enmity among them- 
selves;’ and so especially in contrast with ‘the other:’ as, 

wt T ^R»T ofit f*T7T, ‘he will be an enemy of the one, and 

a friend of the other.’ 
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a. In Naipali, a series of numerals is formed from the cardinals by the 
addition of tire affix ■3TT, infl. thus, or ‘ a certain 

one,’ tjp’trfY, ‘ certain two, ’ ^TrfTZT, ‘ certain seven.’ These appear to 
be used when it is desired to designate a number with a certain definite- 
ness, as in the following: VH?) fP^TT, ‘there were seven 

brethren ; ’ Luke xx. 29, where the reference is to a particular seven. 


218. The following variant forms occur in the Ramuyan : Cardinals in 

Kamayan. 

1, ^oR. 4, xrrfT^i. 16, • 

2, 9, 25, TTepfar- 

3, ^r. 14, xrrft;^. 1000 , 

To these may be added the anomalous form, lit,, 

‘ nine-seven,’ i.e., ‘ sixteen.’ The Prakritic form, Tni’p or 
ptup, for ‘sixteen,’ also occurs in the Ramdyan, and 

even in High Hindi. It is chiefly used in certain phrases of 
a technical character: as, iftlfp ^n, ‘the sixteen digits’ (of 
the sun’s or moon’s diameter), ^rf is occasionally substituted 
for ^f, ‘ten,’ as in the phrase, ‘ the ten points of the 

compass.’ Many of the above forms merely present differences 
of orthography. 


219. The following are the cardinals in Blmjpuri, 
Maithili, so far as they differ from High Hindi, up to 18. 


Magadhi, and Cardinals in 
Eastern Col- 
luipuala. 



lihoj/nh'l. 

Magadhi. 

Maithili. 

1, 

ppt- 

P^R, PPt- 

PPi, P%, PPt- 

*> 

T>IT- 

Tr 

fit IT* Vft 

3, 

rlYf%- 


ll- 

4, 



’PTfT- 

(i. 


Wl- 

WW, aft 

8, 

^3- 




9, 


*Pr- 

pt, ^o. 

11, 



PPTT 3 - 

15, 




16, 
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Miscellaneous 

Variants. 


a. By the operation of the law, mentioned § 117, a short vowel in an 

initial syllable, not penultimate, is often, though not invariably, shortened ; 
as also in some other cases, given below. Illustrations are : in Bhojpuri, 
jrqi^r, 21; jrafiTCI. 31 ; P^Bfe, 61 ; in Mdgadhi, JT6R, 1 ; pqiwn;, 
71 ; in Maithili, pc*, 1 ; PUTT'S, 1 1 ; pfiH, 21 ; pqif?lB>31 ; pqimfaB, 
41 ; BWfBB, 42; pcjfbl, 51 ; Tl^q^, 53 ; BBTBt or 82 ‘ In 

like manner, becomes ; ^, p ; and , vr ; as in the following : 
in Maithili, tfcnfiWI, 43; q Vufc l B , 45; BmfBB, 47; ’qTVWt, 84; 

94 ; in Magadhi, BTWfft, 89 ; 74 ; and in Bhojpuri, 

94. 

b. In Bhojpuri and Maithili all compounds of 20, Bln. 30, and 

40, shorten the vowel of the ultimate, giving, e.g., such forms 
as 19, 33, 44, etc. But in some Maithili sub- 

dialects, this i is combined with the preceding vowel, as in the following : 

P%B, 21, BB, 23, B^«> 27. 

c . In Bhojpuri, the penultimate a in B I f<J' , 60, is shortened in all its 

compounds: as, e.g., pqiBfS, 61, sUBfd, 62, etc. In the nineties, the 
M of B% in all its compounds is softened to Anusvar : as in 92, etc. 
In AJdgadhi, the of in all its compounds, becomes «(T ; as in 

72, etc. 

d. The following Maithili forms of the cardinals are also to be noted : 

viz.,BBB, 27; ^T3B, 28; 39; 5lTfBB, 42; p#M, 51; 

52 ; BtffB and BBTBPT, 37 ; qrafa and WT^TB, 58 ; fBT«3 
and f^ra.63; vftBS. 64; 66; flo, 100. 

e. In the eastern dialects, in the numerals, as in many other words, 

is optionally written for ; and sometimes, again, the diphthong is 
resolved : as in ’Bqf'lB or for H. H., ^s^B, 24; ^"’STB or 

for H. H„ BfaB. 54. 

220. The following forms also occur, many of which are to he re- 
garded as presenting, not dialectic variations, hut merely differences of 
spelling. 
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43, > li<n^r- 6i,udrcra- 

90, dd- 

2, fR. 

44, 

63, 


6, W-- 

46, 

68, <4I3«3- 

9iJtIWT5R- 

n.wm- 

48, -^ratrrafa- 

71, xi^?Ry. 


19, wta- 

49, ^^73 . 

73, fdTiyn;. 

(q’dT’R. 

95] 

21, yrafftyr- 

ftRTRM. 

51] 

75, TR?Tiy. 


27, wrt*f> 

76, 

96, WT*R- 

3i, Tjcfifftyr. 

53, %CT«r. 

si, ywraft- 

97, «tTR%- 

32, 

54, 

82, smft. 

ffwwr 
89]- ^ 

33, 

55, tRRR. 

87, UtITOY. 

38, 

57, STdTR- 

88, 

o 

100, 


41 , 58 > 

221 The numbers above one hundred proceed as in Numbers above 

, . 100 . 

English, except that the copulative conjunction is 
omitted. Thus, TF* ek sau ek, ‘one hundred 

and one;’ rftd ^T3 tin sau sath, ‘three hundred 
and sixty;’ TPS ek hajdr bis, ‘one thousand 

and twenty.’ 

a. But the copulative is sometimes inserted in poetry, even 

in the lower numbers : as, tj i d , * seven and 

twenty kalpas passed.’ 

b. The numbers between 100 and 200 are sometimes ex- 

pressed by writing the smaller number first, with the affix d : 
as, e.g., ift, * a hundred and forty.’ • Other modes of 

expression will be noticed in the sections concerning fractional 
and denominative numerals. 

222. The numeral TRi is added to other numerals in the Idioms with 
sense of the English ‘about:’ as, e.g., -q isHu Tt^i> ‘ about 
forty;’ 4 TT Tpfi, ‘ about a hundred,’ — not ^ 4lT TRi, which is 
‘ one hundred and one.’ But to ijcfc itself the word (Sk. 

is added to give this sense : as, ijqs Xjy ^snzi , ‘ a 
seer or so of flour.’ 



Aggregatives. 


Dialectic 

Aggregatives. 


152 numerals. [§§ 223 , 224 . 

a. ir^i is also sometimes used where in English we would 
have the indefinite article. But the English student must 
beware of thus using it too freely. It should only he so em- 
ployed, where there is a distinct emphasis on the idea of 
unity: thus, ^IIVT WZT, ‘a half seer of flour;’ 
Wtrr ^TFT- ‘a half kos.’ 

223. Ordinarily the numerals are not used in the 
inflected plural form. But when they are used to 
denote a totality, as Aggregatives, they may take, both 
in the nom. and obi. cases, the termination ^iff .* Thus, 

Uf char per is ‘four trees,’ but chdron per , 

‘ the four trees;’ so also sfai "?ntr his de is ‘twenty came,’ 
but cftyff bison de, ‘the twenty came.’ In ilonon , 
‘the two,’ don is the substitute for do. 

a. This termination on, added to the numbers ‘ one 
hundred,’ ‘one thousand,’ etc., always denotes an indefinite 
number of these aggregates. In this idiom, saikra is 

substituted for yff smi, ‘one hundred.’ Examples are: 

Wf saikron per, ‘hundreds of trees;’ hajdron, ‘thou- 

sands;’ ^TPiff lukhon rupae, ‘ lakhs of rupees.’ 

224. For in these aggregative forms, Braj has ; 

Marwarf, Bfkanerf, and Haroti have ^t. Special Braj forms 
are also: for ^sff, ‘the two,’ ‘both,’ ^ff, for 

‘the three,’ rftsff, fhgr; and for s-rn^f, ‘ the four,’ Type! 
and syjj. In Naipalf, these forms terminate in tj or jy; as in 
‘both,’ ‘the two;’ *rm, ‘the seven;’ ^f, ‘the ten ;’ etc. 
But the form Tjti, ‘one,’ for y^i, is emphatic, by elision and 
contraction, for . In Bhojpiin and Magadhf, aggrega- 
tives terminate in ^rt; in Maithili, in or In the 

lid may an, for , ‘the two,’ we have ^T, and 

in Bhojpiin, Tgift ; in Magadhf, 

; and in 

Maithilf, and «|gf. 

* tor the origin of these terinin.itions, on, ain, etc., see § 
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«. When an indefinite number of such aggregates is 
denoted, Bhojpun adds to the series, 100, 1000, etc., and 
ft to other numerals; as, ‘thousands;’ ^tTTITj 

‘seventies.’ Magadlu, in such eases, adds , sft or ^ff, before 
which, WE ‘ one hundred,’ is hardened to ; and Maithill 
adds either or 

b. exceptionally takes the obi. plur. form Tjyfrf , in a 
few places in the Rumdyan. 

225. The Hindi idiom in such indefinite expressions as 
‘ one or two,’ ‘ four or five,’ differs slightly from the English. 
The numbers, except in the case of ‘one’ and ‘two,’ are 
rarely taken consecutively, and the larger very often precedes 
the smaller. The disjunctive conjunction is always omitted. 
Thus we say, xjqj, ‘one or two;’ ^n;, ‘two four,’ = 

‘ two or three;’ ^ ‘ten or twenty.’ 

Ordinals. 

226. The Ordinals , up to ‘ sixth,’ are as follows, viz : — 

TJftjrr, Tlf^sTT pallid, pahild, ‘ first.’ Tiffin chauthu, ‘ fourth.’ 

dusrd, ‘second.’ Tjt^e)T pdnchu'dn, ‘fifth.’ 

rffayT tisrd, ‘ third.’ clihatthd, chhathwdn, 

‘ sixth.’ 

The ordinals above ‘ sixth ’ are all formed by adding 

wan to the cardinal numbers. Both the w « and 
an final of the ordinals are inflected, like Tadbhava 
adjectives of the same terminations, to tj and It for the 
obi. masc., and t. * and f;’ in for the fem. Thus, from 
^ das, ‘ten,’ is formed daswdn, ‘tenth;’ from 

tl^T* pachas, ‘fifty,’ pachasivdn, ‘fiftieth,’ etc. 

Further examples of the use of the ordinals are: 

pnhiU pustak, ‘ the first book ;’ ^fTrfW tjf}' sdtiuen parhb 
men, ‘in the seventh chapter;’ STfB'TT daswdn mu/iind, 

‘ the tenth month.’ 
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Rajputana and 
A aipai'i 
Ordinals. 


227.. In Marwdri, the ordinals are as follows: — MMt > ‘first;’ ^Wt 
and (this last peculiar to Marwari), ‘second;’ > ‘third;’ 

‘fourth,’ ‘fifth;’ and ‘sixth.’ From 

« sixth ’ onward, the ordinals are formed by adding to the cardinals 

the termination *fr- The Mewdri forms essentially agree w itli the 
Marwari. Before the termination *ft> a final MI T is shortened ; as in 
12th, etc. Bikanert agrees with the above, except in TT5nft> 
‘first;’ as also Haroti. All these inflect Mlt to Mil for the obi. masc. 

sing., and the plural ; and to ^ for the fem. sing, and plur., except 

Haroti, which has <£. In Naipali, the series runs, ‘first,’ I*t> 

‘second,’ ‘third,’ mYmY. ‘fourth,’ ‘fifth,’ ‘sixth;’ 

from which onward, with the exception of ‘ninth,’ the ordinals are 

formed by adding to the cardinal, Mllf. The inflection throughout, 
for the obi. masc. sing, and the plur., is, MU, and for the fem., 


Ordinals in E. 228. The eastern colloquials, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
Hindi. present the following variations. For M^sIT. ‘first,’ Bh., Mg., and Mt. 

have Tnftjf; for ‘ second,’ Bh. and Mt., and Mg- al "I Mt., 

for Bfan. ‘third,’ Bh. and Mt., rftBT. Mg. aud Mt., BBT 5 
for ‘fourth,’ Bh. and Mg. xfl <J , Bh. also Ml M , Mt., Ml<5 and 

MTfTB- In all these, except on the border of Bangfil, the forms for 
‘first,’ ‘second,’ and ‘third,’ are inflected to MIT before nouns, in an obi. 
case ; in S. Bhagalpur the inflection is to d. Bhojpuri inflects to MR( for 
the fem. All three dialects present alternative forms with the pleonastic 
suffix M5T > as TjffoTBiT, orfMBTMfT. For ‘ sixth,’ 

Bh. has or W3T i Mg. or ; Mt., 

e 3><£ F ’ or All other ordinals in these dialects are 

formed by adding* to tiie cardinal, in Bh., or c|J ; in Mg*., ^ f or 
Mt; in Mt., Mlt, B, MIB, TTR T, W or MJB°. Thus, ^BMT, ‘tenth,’ 
is in Bh., ^Bt; < a Mg., in Mt., <»BB, etc. In all the 

E. Hindi country a long final vowel is very commonly shortened before 
these terminations. 

229. The following 1 dialectic variations occur in the Rdmd- 
yan, viz., BTrTT, ‘ seventh,’ MT5M, ‘ eighth,’ MMB, ‘ ninth.’ 
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230 . When referring to the lunar days, another set of Names of 
ordinals is used. The month is reckoned as consisting of 
two parts, each of 15 lunar days, corresponding to the waxing 
and waning half of the moon. The waning half is commonly 
called gictgqyj or ; the waxing half, or The 

month is reckoned to begin with the full moon, and the lunar 
days are counted twice in a month from one to fifteen. 
Although the names of these days are, strictly speaking, 
numeral adjectives in the feminine gender, agreeing with 
ftfa, ‘a lunar day,’ this noun is rarely written, and they are 
practically used as nouns. They are as follows, the Marwarf 
variants being given in the second column : — 


Names of the Days of the Month. 


H. H. 

Mar. 

H.H. 

MAr. 

1st, pariwA. 

Tt^r*r- 

8th, asjhtami. 


2ud, ^ d&j. 

or tffa. 

9th, naumia. 


3rd, tij. 

tfN- 

10th, dasmtn. 


4th, chauth. 

^r. 

1 1 th, TJ<4n^tTl ekddasl. 


5th, panchami. 


12th, dwddast. 

^r. 

6th, chhatth. 

ws- 

13th, ter as. 


7th, sattaml. 

*rra*r- 

14th, chaudas. 



15th, amavaSj or irnre mtivas . 


a. The days of the second fortnight are reckoned in the 

same way, except that the fifteenth, or day of full moon, is 
called tuft or xntn, Br. tjssff or wt. Mar. or qsg. 

Cn. Os 0's Cs O'-. Os Os On. 

b. Metviri employs not only the forms above given for Mtirwari, but, as 

alternative, the following: Tjyfj, 1st; 2nd; 4th; 5th; 

6th, *lffl,7th; 8th; 9th; or 10th; 

3?rn;^, 11th; «rreU> 12th;%y;'JJ > 13th; 14th; WRW> 

15th ; and for the 15th of the 1st fortnight, full moon, T3«m, To the 
final vowel of these forms Anusvar is occasionally added ; as in 
7th, etc. 
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c. Sometimes the lunar days are denoted by the Sanskrit 
ordinals throughout. In so far as these differ from the above, 


they are as follows : — 
1st, UVJTTT prathamd. 
2nd, f^rffarr dwitlya. 
3rd, rjlfterr trittyd. 
4th, chaturthl. 

6th, shaxMi. 


7th, 4) Tuft xaptamt. 

9th, «tq?ft navarni. 

10th, dashaml. 

13th, trayodaM. 

14th, chaturdashi. 


Fractional Numbers. 


231. The fractional numbers are very irregular. The 
more common are the following : — 

, -j, paune, lit., ‘ a quarter less than.’ 

4 ’ ( chauthdi. ij, H«rr savd . 
h frlfTt tihdi - U, de T k. 

h ^IVT ddhd. 2F arfnil, or ^rt. dhdt. 

|, tftq paun. +i, HT? sdrhe. 

232. Of the above, pdo is often used by itself to 

denote ‘ a quarter of a seer ;’ so that chauthdi should 

be preferred where there is any chance of ambiguity from the 
use of the former word. paune, prefixed to any number, 

or noun of measure, denotes a quarter less than that number 
or measure; qqT savd, similarly prefixed, denotes a quarter 
more than that number or measure. %<g derh is similarly 
used, to denote one and a half times such number or measure. 
When either of these three stand alone, unity is to be under- 
stood ; but in this case tft*f paun is the substitute for ; 
it is used with units only. arhai, used alone, is 2J; 

prefixed to any numeral or noun of measure, it denotes two 
and a half times that number or measure. sarhe is never 

used alone. Prefixed, as above, to a noun or number, it 
denotes one half more than the following number or measure. 
It is never used with £ one ’ or ‘ two,’ where and qjini; take 
its place. qnWT ddhd, 4 half,’ is very commonly shortened to 
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^ITtl adh before numerals ; as qjTV qY ddh sau, 50. For qn\f, 
the Sk. qnf is sometimes used. 


a. The following examples will illustrate the use of these 
fractional numbers : — 


qn^r qyqft ddh p<>°- 

250, qj’SlY qY arhai sau. 

H2 

n 

X 

r-H 

qi^Y sava pdo. 

375, qt% q ( < N qY paune char sau. 

lixi-f, 

*%3 qraY derh pdo. 

450, qT5 qTT MY sdrhe char sau. 

2ixi=i, 

qrgTtqT^Y arhai puo. 

1225, qqr t|"5rn; sand hojdr. 


qq | ^Y sand do. 

1500, g<i ^"STry derh hajur. 

5J 

RT? qtq sdrhe punch. 

1725, qT»T <^Y liuune do hojdr. 

7|> 

tflq qfI3 paune dth. 

2500, qfcj>T% arhai hajar. 

75, 

q°Yq qY paune sau. 

3500, qit rftq f HTy saVAc tin hojdr. 

150, 

qt derh sau. 150,000, %g iR-pq derh lakh. 


h. They are used with nouns of measure, quantity, etc., as 

follows : %g qffq derh kos, ‘ a has and a half ; ’ q*Y% ^q 
panne das gaj, ‘9f yards;’ WT^qq arhai man, ‘2j mans ; ’ 
qT^ft pdo chittdk, ‘ | chittak qyt «ITT? ?T3T sdrhe 

bdrah hath, ‘1'2\ cubits;’ qqy qyq sava haras, ‘a year and a 
quarter.’ 

233. Marwan presents but few and unimportant variations Dialectic 
in the fractionals. For the inflected q final of some of the Fractl0nal!> ' 
forms, it has qn, as in nouns and adjectives ; as in qYqy, J, 

H.H. qYq. But for qy%, 2\, I have met, not only 5ETTST, as 
above, but also, with the added Prakritic cfi, thus, 

qyffai qyyT qq, ‘ two years and a half.’ 

234. Menflri exhibits the following forms : qiq, | ; qjlj^Y, f ; 

W> Hi H; qWT ^Y, If; Wtt ^Y, 2^; qr?yt> 2J; ;qytgy 

?ft«f , 3i, etc. 

235. Grierson gives the following variant forms of the Fractionals as 
occurring iu the eastern colloquial dialects. 

¥, Bh., t n, q'Yqi, qqqy; Bh., Mg., qyq ; Ml, q°Y, qy, Tfhqy. 

i, Bh., fqq-yY ; Mg., ml, qfyfj ml, 7}^, fqf, 

^q^Y, ftTTBTq- 
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h Bh.,^rrq,iat^T; Bh.,Mg:.,^rtw; 

1, Bh., Mg-, 3T3?; Mt., q>n, tf^, rftM ^T- 

-J, Bli., tffaT, vna ; Mg., 3T33- 
U, Bh., Mg., Mt., otst, Bh., wr^rr- 

J i, Mt., %fT, 

% Bh., ^srrST; Bh., Mg., ^II^IT; Mg., Mt., ^XTT* 

’st^rr- 

+i Mt., ?TR^. 

Proportioxals. 

236. To express proportion, 3T«rr gund or 3pj gun is 
added to the numerals, some of which then assume forms 
slightly different. Illustrations are the following : tgapn 
duguna, ‘two-fold;’ wrtTWT chaugund , ‘four-fold;’ faiRT 
tiguna, ‘ three-fold ; ’ satguna , ‘ seven-fold ; ’ 

dasguna, ‘ ten-fold ; ’ wfawr saugund, ‘ a hundred-fold.’ 

«. Besides the affix ^ 7 ~T is also sometimes added to a 
few numerals, in a similar sense : as, ‘ double ;’ fTTf^T, 

‘ three-fold.’ 

b. When, either in a literal or metaphorical sense, the idea 
of a string or cord is involved, ^37 may be similarly added : 
as, ‘triple;’ ‘quadruple.’ 


Denominatives. 

237. Multiplicatives, such as the English ‘twice,’ and 
‘thrice,’ are not found in Hindi. The Hindi idiom is 
illustrated in such phrases as the following, viz. : 

do satte chaudah, lit. ‘two sevens, fourteen;’ <ft«r 
U>sC? t'm panje pandrah, ‘three fives, fifteen;’ which 
correspond to the English idioms, ‘ twice seven is 
fourteen,’ and ‘three times five is fifteen.’ Numbers 
thus used may be termed Denominative numerals. They 
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have, in many cases, a form slightly different from that 


of the Cardinals. These special forms are as folio 

j TJ^j ekam. 

1 kam. 

*, 

( ef( chauka. 

I ’tft'fiT chauka. 

If, XDT sama. 

44, 

^jt^T dhonchd. 

C^ftST daurha. 

X ^ \ * * 

a. 

hif paiije. 

" ( deorha. 

54, 

iff^T poncha. 

2, ^«TT dunii. 

6, 

1 chhakka. 

i dhama. 

64, 

XBft-q ( khonchd. 

2^, \ 

liSWr dhama. 

h 

Xrft satte. 

(eft tl. 

>b 

XT (ft satoncha. 

’ left*! ttna. 


'VW atthe. 

( ^41 h untd. 

34, \ 

( iftZT hrntd. 

9, 

( *TJT nama. 

1 5JTITT nammd. 


10, daham. 


238 . The above are the only numbers which present peculiar 
forms, and even these forms are not substituted in every case. 
The only way to master their idiomatic use, is to commit the 
multiplication-table to memory'. Meantime the following re- 
marks will suffice, commonly' written UR, is substituted 

for in the series of ‘ one ’ only : as, ht., ‘ four 

ones four,’ i.e., 4 once four is four.’ 1 n the first of the series, 
however, we have simply XRi, ‘once one is one,’ probably 
a contraction for xj^s ^ tjcj ; and in the second, In 

all other places in the table XT3R is the substitute, as, e.g., ^XT 
X(^j ^T, ‘ten times one is ten.’ From the series of ‘two’ on- 
wards, <g^rr is used as the Denominative numeral for 
compare the Marathi form of the numeral, From twos 

to tens, the fern, form, ^«ft, is used ; from tens onward, the 
masc. Thus, XTRI ^pft W ,7x2=14, but 
12x2 = 24. xft is substituted for <ft«f from threes to tens 
only ; in all other cases, xft«T is used. Thus, eft «ITT?, 
4x3=12; xxrTTI effa lleftH 11x3 = 33. From threes 
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onward, ^35 (pronounced chauka before consonants), is the 
substitute for TOT> in the twos, the longer form, ^faiT, is 
preferred. Thus, tjfsr TOPS 5x4 = 20; 'sfPTO TTT3, 
2x4 = 8. is the substitute for xjt^ throughout: as, 

Tjil qTOTT, 10x5=50. The sing, form, IjlgT, ‘six,’ is used 
from eleven on ; from two to eleven, the plur., g>fg, is 
preferred ; as, TOT TOTtTT , 4 X 6 = 24 ; TOT? ^?rIT, 
12x6 = 72 . TfTO> ‘sevens,’ (as if plur. of ^TfTT), is used 
throughout, except in the elevens, where TOTT is employed ; 
e.g., W TT% TOTPTta, 6x7 = 42; but TgTT? ^TTeT TOT?t 1T> 
11x7 = 77- Similarly is used for ‘eight,’ except in the 
elevens, where we have TO ; e.g., trfa Tlf - TOoftn, 5 X 8 = 40 ; 
TifTT? ’3TTJ 11x8 = 88. •fBT is used for nine in the 

twos only; TOTO, from the threes to the tens; is retained 
in the elevens ; tot is used from the twelves onward. Thus, 
«fr ’TOTT?, 2x9=18; TOT *UTO 3 ><T\h, 4x9=36; 
WTT? iff fTOTPl?, 11x9 = 99; TOT? TO! TP* m?, 
12x9=108. is substituted for ^ in ever)' in- 

stance. Above ten the cardinal numbers are employed as 
Denominatives. 

a. In the multiplication table the word utar, ‘ over,’ is sometimes 
added to the smaller number in the numerals from 100 to 200. In this 
case the word sau always comes last, as, e.g., blsotar sau, 120. Observe 
that blsotar — blsa + utar. 

b. The fractional Denominatives from 35, to 75, are chiefly used in 
surveying. Sometimes TOST is used for TO?T, and jfTO, tffST- for 
?7Fj d I - 


c. In numeration the words and 

are used respectively for ‘ units,’ ‘ tens,’ ‘ hundreds.’ 
In the headings of the multiplication-table, for 11, and 
2|, 4TTOTO and ^i%to are the fonns employed ; i.e., — 

to imitate English idiom, — ‘the one-and-a-quarters,’ ‘the 
two-and-a-halfs.’ 
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239 The followin'! are the Marw&ri and Meivari forms of the Dialectic 

3 ■ • ii 


Denominatives : — • 



Denominate 

Mur. Mew. 

Mar. Mew. 

Mar. 

Mew. 

1, TP*. 

5, tjlf, xn^r. 

8, mf. 

wt 

2, <pft. 


4* 

*nft. 

3, eft, cftqr. cft^f - 



4, XEffa. 

7, *r%. wm- 

10, VPR- 


a. The following forms of the Fractional Denominatives 

are used in 

Mewarl : 1J, ^J^PTT 

; u, ^rin ; 24, f^n ; 

3TJT; 44, s^r. 

Os 


240. The eastern dialects present the following forms of the 
Denominatives : — 



Bhojp&ri. 

Mil gad hi. 

Muithili. 

*’{ 


pirr. 

^rr, x*t, ^rn[. 

JD*,* JJ^j* 



H, 

W- 

FRT, FTWT- 

As Mg. and Tf^o, 




FR^, 5 , frt. 

H, 


^fr^T. 

^3ST, ^ 35 , xHYst, 




ft?T, ^RT- 

2, 

f/ft, if^T, 




ft- 


fRF- 

% 

|13t, ^STt, 


As Mg. and 5T4L 



<ft*n, <ft«rc • 

eft, ftr?n, fir* nT- 

j ( 

frt, fW, f^i, 

, frifT^- ffW- 


trft, frifr- 

34, 

Os Os 

^ dl> ^3T* 





4 


Ax Bh. 

ft^rr, ^f%, Tfej , xpRcr. 

4|, w^rr, 'tPrjrr. 

VT^T, St^T- 

yRT,fr%,fRirr?R. 




fRT- 


* Only used in Tf^i or JJ^j TJoR, 1 once one is one.’ 
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BhajpM. Mdgadhi. 

Maithili. 

5, tf^, mtm> W.* 

MtMMTT, To. 


MM- 

54, totstt. mitot. 

mI'mt- 

6, W'f) ^Mil, 

As Mg., WT^>. 

64, fsifiniT. wNt* 

x§f^7, lit ^T. 

7, HUT. 41 d - Ofi • 

As Mg., and Mrl > 

74, Wanting. 

MTMMTT- 

44 rtl -<4 1 • 

8, ill d , 'tlld i ^1^ * • 

’*?> ^T- WT- 

9, MMt, MMtt, MTOT- 

TO^MTT- 

MM 5 , MM, MMT, MMT, 

10, 

MMt, MTM, MM, MM°, 

MtMTT- 


^tlj, Mt, 

^MMTT- 


241. In Eastern Hindi, the numbers above 100 assume peculiar forms 
when used in the Multiplication Table, as follows. For *rt, ioo, ifr 
is substituted throughout. From 100 to 120, the smaller number is 
prefixed to the larger with the word ‘above,’ intervening as in 

High Hindi, M with a preceding becoming by sandhi ; as in 
101; 114, etc. From 120 to 160, and optionally from 

110 to 120, and from 160 to 170, the two numbers are connected by 
the vowel instead of ’MMT > as In tfteret, i30; ^trerrefr. i56, etc. 
In all these forms it is to be remembered that the rules for the shortening 
of antepenultimate vowels commonly take effect; also in the 2nd, 3rd and 
4th decade, in most cases, the penultimate short vowel is lengthened ; as 
in MMTffTMt, 115 i 126, etc. 


* Only used in the phrase MMT t)t()ti, ‘ five times five are twenty-five.’ 
+ Only used when in theproduct we have the words or*tj, ‘ five;’ 
excepting however, 15, and mMIm, 25. 
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a. In the first decade is inserted before ’ScPf. in the following' : — 
102; fel^trlTm, 103; WtrlWI, 104; f^STTrlTUY, 
106; 4171<»rt(1T4fr, 107. For 109, the form is fsjTjfffTTtft, and for 
110, In the nineties, ej becomes ^ ; as in 1 9°- 


Collectives. 

242. The terminations ^STT a and t i are added to some 
of the cardinals, to denote collective numbers ; as, <sft*rr 
bisa, ‘ a score ; ’ battisi , 1 a thirty -two ; ’ wrsffaT 

chalisa, 1 a forty.’ Besides these, the following words 
are used as collective numbers, viz. : — 

( jora, t ?rnft gahl, \ 

- _ ‘ a pair.’ [ ‘ a five. 

*1T^T jort , ) xnrr P^nja , ) 

*tfT ganda, ‘a four’ (chiefly of kori, ‘ a score.’ 

cowries). sailcra, ‘ a hundred.’ 

a. The cardinal numbers are often used as collectives, without any 
change of form. 


Derivation of the Numerals. 

243. The Hindi numerals are all derived from the Sanskrit, through 
intermediate Prakrit forms; and by referring to the column of Hindi and 
Prakrit numerals given below, and the general principles set forth in 
Chap. III., the student will be able himself to demonstrate the origin of 
most of the various forms. We only note a few particulars. 

The data for the Prakrit numerals are far from complete. I am 
indebted to Beames for the collection of the forms given in the following 
table : — 


Prakrit. Hindi. 

1. ekka. ikkti, ik, eh. 

2. do, (Sk. dva, dvi). doya , do(, dui, 

do. 

3. tinni (neut. trim), tin, tin. 

4. chattdri, (for Sk. chdri, char. 
neut. chatvAri). 


Prakrit. Hindi, 


5. pnhcha. 

panch. 

6. chha (Sk. shash). 

chha, chhc. 

7. sutta. 

tat. 

8. attha. 

uth. 

9. niia, (Sk. nav(t). 

nava, nau. 

10. data. 

das. 
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Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

Prakiit. 

Hindi. 

11. edrahu. 

iyarith, 

19. ekunuvisdi, 

uniils, unis. 


gydruh. 

unavisiii. 


12. cdraha. 

barah. 

20. vlsdi. 

his. 

13. teraha. 

ter nil. 

30. t'tsd. 

tts. 

14. chimddahn. 

charidasa, 

40. chat td list!. 

chillis. 


chauduh. 

50. pannusti. 

pa ch ds. 

13. punnaruha. 

punarn, pan- j 

60. soft hi. 

sat hi, tilth. 


drali, panarah. i 

70. sattari. 

sattar. 

16. ( soruha ).* 

sorah, solah. 

80. and. 

assl. 

17. sattaralia. 

sattaruh, 

90. nails. 

nave. 


sutrah. 

100. sata, saya, 

saye, sui, sau. 

18. nttharaha. 

athdrah. 

Slid. 



244. Sanskrit presents for ‘ two,’ dva and dvi, the former of which 
yields the High Hindi do, and the latter, the dialectic forms, doya, doi, dui, 
and dvai. In tin, ‘three,’ the n represents the n of the Sk. neut. form, 
trlni; f 0.1!. retains the ill a sc. form in trayu. In like manner the final 
ri and r of chdri and char points to the Sk. nent. chatvilri ; while the 
Kananji chau represents the Sk. masr. ehatnr. This preference for the 
nent. plnr. termination, reminds one of the common use of the same in the 
plural of substantives. 

245. In the series from ‘eleven’ to ‘eighteen’ inclusive, the d of the 
Sk. dasliun becomes r in High Hindi, except in chaadah, 14, and solnlt, 16. 
A similar substitution of r for a dental, occurs in the compounds with 
snttur, 70, where r is for the last t of the Sk. saptnti. In chauduh, the 
retention of the original d is due to the infiuence of the r of chaturdushan, 
still retained in the archaic Hindi form, charidasa, in which, however, the 
u of chatur has disappeared. In soluh, d has suffered a further change, 


* Conjectural : Beames gives the conjecture, solaha, but as soruhti is 
found uniformly in the older Hindi, and the r seems to be sustained by 
other Prakrit analogies, I prefer to regard the change to l as the later of 
the two. 

f A similar neut. form, don for do, regularly used in Marathi, is retained 
in Hindi, as the base of the Aggregative form, donon, 5 223. 
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through r to l. The regular form, soruha, is however used by Tuht Das, 
and other writers in Eastern Hindi. Tulsl also uses an archaic form, 
shod ash a, in which d has become d, through the influence of the initial 
cerebral. 

246 . In the twenties, the labial b, for v of the Sk. vinsliati, has dis- 
appeared in all compounds except ehaubis, 24, and ehabbls, 26 ; so also p 
has vanished in unchas, 49, for the older unapahchds. On the other hand, 
the labial element of dvi is preferred to the dental in bis, 20, and the whole 
series, bills, 22, battis, 32, etc., to bunave, 92; as also in bdruh, 12, for Sk. 
dvddashan. 

247 . The numbers of the series, unis, 19, untls, 29, untalls, 39, etc., 
have arisen from the combination of the Sk. unit, ‘lessened,’ with the next 
higher number. Thus even in Sanskrit, we have for navatrinshuf, the 
alternative form, ekonacbatvurinshat, = H.H., untalls, lit., ‘forty less one 
and already in Sanskrit this eka was dropped, as in Sk. Anavinshati, for 
navadushan, H. uuiits or unis. Navas!, 89, and nbuinave, 99, are exceptions 
to this rule for the series, and follow the same law as the preceding 
numbers of each series. 

248 . The l which appears in the compounds with chillis, 40, is explicated 
by a reference to the Prakrit form of this numeral, chattiltlsd, wherein the 
l has been substituted for the r of the Sk. chatvdrinshat. It is therefore 
inaccurate to say that l is substituted in these cases for the eh of chttlis, 
which letter in all this series has disappeared entirely ; the hiatus, caused 
by its elision being marked by the inserted y in bttydlls, for dvichatvd) iushut. 

In the fifties, the p of the Sk.puiichdshat has been softened to w in ikdiran, 

51, bdwan, 52, chauwan, 54, satawan, 57, and (ithawan, 58, though retained 
in the remainder. Beames is inclined to regard the r of tirpan, 53, as also 
of tirs/ith, 63, liras!, 83, and tirdnawe, 93, as merely euphonic. But I 
prefer to see in it a survival of the r of the original Sanskrit forms, 
tripanchashat, etc., just as in chaurdsl, 84, is retained the r of the Sk. 
chuturashlti. 

249. Sau or sai, 100, has arisen from the Sk. shatam ; the former 
through the Pr. situ, the latter through the Pr. sayan, in which y has been 
inserted to fill the hiatus after elision of t. The l of E.H. sula represents 
the d of the Mg. Pr. sadan, for Sk. shatam. 

250 . The termination on, dial., in, ain, etc., added to the numerals to Derivation of 

” ” , Aggregative*, 

form aggregatives, as in donon , ‘the two,’ bison, ‘the twenty/ lakhon , 

* hundreds of thousands/ represents the termination yarn, added in 
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Sanskrit to form aggregatives ; so that bison, e.g., presupposes a Sanskrit 
form, vinshatayam. It is thus quite inaccurate to say, with some, that in 
these cases the regular termination on of the H.H. ob). plural, has been 
assumed into the nominative. The coincidence of this form with that of 
the obi. plural, is purely accidental. 

251. The irregular fractional numbers are probably derived as follows : 
Pda, ‘ j,’ with its equivalents, comes from the Sk. padu, Pr., pdu, pao. 
Paun, J, and paune, - 1, are derived from the Sk. pddona, pada -f- dna, 
Pr. pdona, ‘ a quarter less.’ Adha, ‘ A,’ is from arddhaka , secondary form 
of Sk. arddha ; savu, ‘ 1 ’ or, as a prefix, ‘ -f- Pr. suvau is from the Sk. 
sapthla (sa + pdda) ‘with a quarter.’ Sdrhe, ‘4-1,’ (obi. of sdrha, 
not used, (is regularly formed from the Pr. suddhao, Sk. sardhaka, 
sa + ardhaka, ‘with a half.’ The more difficult problem of the origin of 
the series, 2j, 31, 41, is explicated by the aid of the intermediate Prakrit 
forms furnished by hr. Hoernle in Ids Grammar,* by which he makes it 
clear that they have arisen from the combination of the Sk. ardha with tiie 
ordinal next higher. Thus the immediate antecedent of derh, ‘ 11,’ and 
its variants, is the Pr. divaddhe, derived, through transposition, from Pr. 
addhadime, easily connected with the Sk. arddha + dvitlya, lit., * half- 
second.’ Arhai, ‘ 21,’ has in the Pr. the antecedent form, addhd jjd, 
(for addhdid), a form winch has arisen through contraction from Pr. 
addha + taijjd= Sk. arddha + tritlyd. Similarly, hunt a, etc. ‘31’ has 
for its antecedents, Pr. addhutthu, presupposing forms, addhottha — 
addhu -f autt.hu — addha + chuuttha, for Sk. ardha + chaturtha. Again, 
‘4i,’ dhonchd, etc. is traced back to a similar Sk. combination, through 
the Pr. addhauhehiiu, for addhavahehiiu, in which v is for Sk. p, as in 
several of the fifties, etc., pointing thus to a Sk. original, = nrddha- 
jiaiichumn. It is impossible, however, to carry this system of derivation 
further in this series, as evidently in pdneha, ‘ 51,’ khonchd, ‘ 61,’ and 
satonchd, ‘ 71,’ the first element is the numeral preceding. This is plain 
at sight in ponchd, satonchd ; and in khonchd, evidently the kh, as often, 
is for the Sk. sh of shush. With the derivation of dhonchd so clearly 
made out by Hoernle, I now reject my former suggestion of a combination 
with uchcha, and see no reason to doubt Hoernle’s theory that these are 
simply ‘anomalous forms,’ ignorantly made up by the common people, 
after the analogy of the foregoing dhoncha. The forms of the Collectives 
and Multiplicatives with a k termination, are directly descended from the 


* Grammar of the Gaudian Languages: pp. 269, 270. 
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Sanskrit, which forms Collectives by adding the suffix ka, or sometimes, hard, 
which latter is illustrated by the Hindi suikrd and its equivalents. The 
forms in a (except duna, Sk. dvigunaka ) are formed by the addition of the 
suffix a used to form abstract nouns. 

252. Most of the ordinals are derived from the corresponding Sanskrit Derivation 
ordinals through intermediate Prakrit forms. Thus, e.g., da.iwdn, 
pachdswan, have respectively arisen from the Sk. diishama and pahcha- 
shattnmn. Pahila, ‘ first,’ is connected with the Sk. prathama through the 
Mg. Pr . padhamille, dh having (exceptionally) become h, after the analogy 
of other aspirates ; the l is simply a pleonastic suffix. The derivation of 
the peculiar forms ddsra and tisra is not so clear. Hoernle explains the 
sra of the teimination as having arisen from the Sk. srita, "moved;’ 
assuming, e.g., a Sk. form, duissrita, antecedent to the Pr. duxaliye. 

a. The ordinals used to denote the days of the lunar fortnight are derived 
directly from the feminine of the Sanskrit ordinals ; the fern, noun, tit hi, 

‘ a lunar day,’ being understood. Thus, e.g., petriwd, 4 the first (day),’ is 
for prathama, through resolution of the original conjunct, elision of th, 
and softening of m to w. Di'tj and tlj, 4 the second’ and 4 the third,’ come 
respectively from dvitiya and tritiyd, t in both cases becoming elided, and 
y being hardened to j. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PRONOUNS (TTgwrH) AND P RON 051 INALS. 

253 . The pronouns in Hindi, as in all other languages, 

exhibit many irregularities in their forms of declension. 
Old inflectional case-endings which have quite vanished 
from the noun, except in certain dialects, here appear 
in the regular system of declension; although, indeed, 
the analytical forms, even in pronominal declension, 
largely prevail over the inflectional. The Hindi pronoun, 
except in some of the Rajputana dialects, has quite lost 
the distinction of gender, which was still retained in the 
Prakrit. There is no distinctive prononn for the third 
person ; the demonstratives yah, 

‘this,’ wah, ‘that,’ and, after a relative prononn 

4pMiTH), expressed or implied, the correlative 
pronoun, so, supply its place. 

Rem. The Hindi technical terms for person are : for the 1st person, 
the 2ud person, ; the 3rd person, . 

254 . In the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, h 

main and <j*t turn, XT rd appears as the sign of the genitive, 
instead of wt M, and is appended to a stem different 
from that which we find in any other case. The Reflexive 
pronoun, dp, is peculiar in retaining a purely inflec- 
tional gen., ’sw apna, for the Sk. . In none of 
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the pronouns, except in the case of the ag. sing, of the 
1st and 2nd persons, is the base in the oblique cases 
identical in form with the nom. sing. 

255. It will aid the memory to observe the close analogy Pronominal 
in the declension of the different pronouns. In both Demon- Elements ' 
stratives, the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative pronouns, 
appears as the inflective sign of the oblique singular 
throughout; and ff n, or, in the longer forms, nh, as the 
sign of the oblique plural. A similar analogy will be found to 
run through each of the dialectic systems of declension. 

Observe, further, that throughout all the varieties of declension, 
an initial palatal, viz., (rarely ^f,) its long vowel, or its 
gun diphthong, p, or the cognate semi- vowel, '!f, marks the 
Proximate Demonstrative ; an initial labial, viz., ' 3 , its long 
vowel, its gun diphthong, *ft, or its cognate semi-vowel, 
marks the Remote Demonstrative; of initial marks the 
Relative; or initial, the Correlative; and the Inter- 
rogative pronoun. Thus the declension of any one of these 
five pronouns may be transformed into that of any other, by 
simply substituting the proper pronominal initial. Thus, to 
tabulate the above, we have, in High Hindi, the following 
pronominal bases : — 



P ox. Deni. Rem. Uem. | Rel. 

Correl. Interr. 

Nom. 


X i ^ 

; 

4 

_ 

A 

Obi. 

X 

^ | fa 

fff i 


a. The idea of indefiniteness is expressed by adding to the 
interrogative inflected base, in High Hindi, t; i, in other 
dialects, ^3, or 3 S, or with the aspirate, ff, or 

b. After the same analogy are formed from these pronominal 
bases six classes of adverbs, which will he noticed in Chap. XI. 

it 
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256. The First Personal pronoun is declined as follows : 


main, i 1.’ 


SINGULAR. 

,,, *** • r 

A. fl main, ‘I. 

Ac. ( Tfft mvjhe. 


d. twg m in aj/i lui, 

Ag. ?T% main ne, ‘ by me.’ 


me,’ ‘ to me.’ 


Pi. mil.. 

fIT ham, ‘ we.’ 
f?T ha men, 

haul or ‘ us,’ ‘ to us.’ 
hamon ho , 

^ ham or 

^fTT) hamon ne , 

Al). wtyA sc, 4 from me. f* ) * am or 

^ .rv 1 , 4 from us. 5 

f?Tt ) hamon se f 

?TT7 mrrti ( -% -Xt) (-re, -r/), l*nTT hamiird (-^, 


* mv,’ 4 mine.’ 


4 our,’ 4 ours.’ 


( If, m u jh men, 4 in ’ or tfH | "Jf, ham, hamon ‘in’ or 

Xi* ' -«y I 

* (.UT. or liar, 4 on me. ) vx, men , or /jar, 4 oil us. 5 


257. After the same model is declined the Second 
Personal pronoun, 


Singular. 
N. H tti, 4 thou.’ 


ff til , ‘thou.’ 

c\ 


Plural. 
<j*r turn, ‘you.’ 


Ac. 1 HIT tujhe, , , ef?W tumhen 

1 ^ ■' 4 thee,’ 4 to thee.’ ~ 5 


i> Jhuwt tvjhko, 

Ag. H % t'i ne, 4 by thee.’ 


<Tf? ) turn or ‘you,’ 4 to you.’ 
3*^r] tumhon ko, 

3^ I s tum or .i 

3^J * tumhon ne, ' - ou ‘ 

Ab. ct?T % tuj/i se, 4 from thee.’ rTJ? | turn or 

J F. -v f XI _ , 4 from you.’ 

or’gTJ tumhon se, 

G. UTT (era (yX, -Tp {-re, -rf), gffTTT tnmhird (-p, -Tp) {-re, 


‘ thv,’ ‘ thine.’ 


rt), ‘ your,’ ‘yours.’ 


L *T. tujh men, ‘in’ or WTf | ?f, turn, tumhon ‘in’ or 

'* I or par, ‘ oil thee.’ rpjftj men, or par, ‘ on you.’ 
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258. For (TTfTTT. we sometimes find rpm ; as in Rumlhir 

aur Prem Mnhini, passim. In the dat. and acc. sing., we 
occasionally find the forms, and in an ex- 
ample in Pincott’s Hindi Manual, also thus, ^ 

WT tft JTTJT Wf, 'ask for yourself what you may 

desire.’ But this employment of the genitive in ^ as an 
oblique stem, although the common usage in the eastern 
dialects, is rare in High Hindi, and is not to be imitated. 

259. In the above pronouns, the plural forms, f?f and ?W, Use of Sing, 
as in the corresponding English pronouns, are often used for an<i riur " 
the singular. The singular of the 1st person is to be preferred, 

in High Hindi, to the plural used in a singular sense; although 
herein usage varies. The sing, of the 2nd Personal pronoun 
is used to express familiarity, chiefly by women among them- 
selves, and by a man to his wife and children. Used by 
a gum* to his disciples, or by a man to his servants and 
dependents, it seems to connote with this also a suggestion of 
the inferior position of the person addressed ; and hence, as 
used by men to equals and superiors, it easily becomes ex- 
pressive of aversion and contempt. Indeed, it so readily 
suggests this, that one should be very cautious about using it, 
even to one’s servants. 

260. The usage of the 2nd Personal pronoun in addressing Address to the 
the Deity seems to be as yet somewhat unsettled. There can Deit >- 

be, I think, little doubt that, strictly speaking, the Honorific 
pronoun, would be regarded by Hindoos as the proper 

form in this case, but the pronoun requires words which are 
in regimen with it to be in the plural. But, in the Urdu, on 
the contrary, under the powerful influence of the Muhammedan 
monotheism, the singular of the 2nd Personal pronoun is em- 
ployed, as in English ; and hence it has come to pass, that 


* A Hindoo religious guide, 
f Vid. infra, § 270. 
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under this Urdu influence, missionaries and native Christians 
in India address God with even in Hindi, It seems likely 
that this latter usage will prevail, if indeed it has not prevailed 
already, as correct in Christian Hindi. 

a. It may be remarked, however, that when the reference 
is to the historic appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
narrating the incidents of his earthly life, ’SffTf is certainly to 
be greatly preferred. It is inconceivable, from a Hindoo 
point of view, that the mass of the people of that day, re- 
garding Jesus as an eminent Rabbi, should have addressed 
him as ?T; and I thus decidedly endorse the usage on this 
point, of the Baptist Missionary Society’s admirable version 
of the Gospels. 

261. The longer forms, ^ff, are restricted to a 

plural signification. They are not, however, extensively 
employed, but instead of these, when a plural is intended, 
the word win log, duly inflected for the several cases is 
added to the bases and <JR. Thus, in a plural sense, 
instead of the forms given in the paradigms, in High 
Hindi we preferably have, 1ST., fR win, "HR Win; Ac., 
in wtnf wt, G., fn wraTf nrr, <pr win! nrr; 

etc., etc. 

262. When these pronouns are used appositively with 

any noun or adjective in the gen. case, instead of the 
gen. forms given above, the base of the oblique cases 
must be used, and the postposition, wr, %, or wt, be 
appended to the following noun only. Thus we must 
translate, £ of unlucky me,’ wr ; ‘ of us car- 
penters,’ fn nrr ; £ of you wise men.,’ 

WT ; etc. fnrt nrr would mean, ‘ of our carpenters ;’ 

rpTIT WT, ‘ of your Aviso men.’ 
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263. The genitives of the personal pronouns are occasion- 
ally used substantively, with the obi. plur. inflection, in which 
case the objects denoted must be determined from the context. 
The following example is from the Bhdgavat Purdn : W«f 

*r (pnrf % TJT , ‘ in other countries there 

have been heroes and braves greater than yours.’ 

264. The close analog}’ between the next six pronouns 
will best appear by exhibiting their declension in a 
tabulated form, as follows. 



Plural. Singular. 
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TABLE YII. High Hindi 


i 

1 

Prox. Demonst. 

1 

Rem. Demon st. 

Relative. j 


yah, ‘ this.’ 

wall, ‘that.’ tH jo, ‘who, ’ ‘which.’ 

i 

N. 

tni faf y°h, y' h - 

wall, wuh. j 

j°- \ 

Ac. 

D. 

Rf yah, 

ise, or 

^ «(ft ho. 

wall, 

^R use, or 

'4R Rft ns ho. 

Wt jo, 

fslR jise, or 

jis ho. j 

Ag- 

% is ne. 

RR R us ne. 

t^lR R jis ne. 

Ab. 

^FT % is se. 

RR $ us se. 

f5lG % j>s se. 

| 

G. 

T41 ^»T § is ha. 

^R RiT § us kil. 

f51R RiT § j>s ha. 

L. 

( R is men, 

P ur - 

( R us men, 

^(.RT par. 

r ,, f R jis men, 

^"V e~. 

N. 

%>l! Rf y e . yah. 

R, we, wall. 

j°- 

Ac. 

D. 

inhen, 

TF in or 

J hi /ion ho. 

unhen, 

RR \ un or 

j unhon ho. 

t^l'W j inhen, 

fR«T | ^ jin or 
'fa'tfT 1 jinlion ko. \ 

Ag. 

j -v in or 

J inhon ne. 

RR 'I un or 

unhon ne. 

^ jin or 
jinlion ne. 

Ab. 

T 5 * ) ^ in or 

j inhon se. 

RR ] -v un or 

unlion se. 

fsiR j jin or 

fgpft j jinlion se. 

G. 

1 —5 *» or 

* in hen hi 

^R ] ^ un or fo)«i ^ ^ jin or 

^ ^ unhon kli. | | ^ jinlion ha. 

L. 

| R in or inhon 

men, par. 

^3R | R un or unhon f^IR j fl jin or j inhon 

'3e§ 5 T J men, par. \ fRRff | tit; men, par. 


* Except in the nom., the Remote Demonstrative is very commonly preferred to 
belongs to Braj. J Wt»T is often colloquially used for fRpf, and ojiYt^ lor 

according to § 161. || is sometimes used, though less elegantly, for 
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Pronominal Declension. 


1 

Correlative. 

Interrogative. 

Indefinite. 

-so, ‘ that.’ * 

cjff^ fcaun, ( who.’ ; 

k°' l i 1 anyone.’ 

1 m. 

oftl»I kaun. 

koi. 

! so, 

' f<TO tise or 

fcTH 3fft tis ko. 

f^i% kise, or 

fai4T wn kis ko. 

Dfi+ft oft + kisi ko. 

f?TO % tis ne. 

% kis ne. 

ffefitft »T kisi nr. 

thW % t is se. 

% kis se. 

'll kisi se. 

flTH «PT § tis kii. 

fsR4T 5RT§ kis k vi. 

fwt m § kisi ku. 

fire!* 

1 par. 

ftw Q *“ \ 

| t(y par. 

( par. 

j 4ft so. 

i 

dht "I kaun. 

j 

\ ftpg' t inhen, 

' DT 5 ! ) tin or 

j frpftj tinhon ko. 

kinhen, 

| -s kin or 
f^Tj kinhon ko. 


f?l»f ] ^ tin or 
! fTPftj ^ tinhon ne. t 

TSR^T ] ^ kin or j 

f kinhon ne. * 


f?M ) - tin or 
frplftj tinhon se. | 

^ kin or 

f«F 5 'CtJ kinhon se. 

f ' - ~o 

v> 

fh»f ] ^ tin or 

ftpff j ' tinhon kn. I 

fapT 1 ^ kin or 1 

T'fPlft ) kinhon ku. 


f?T»T | H tin or tinhon 
ffPftJ t^T men, par. 

fafp j ?T kin or kinhon 
■fafT^Ctj men, par. 



the Correlative. t «ft is also found in High Hindi books, hut properly 

fwt, but the forms are inaccurate. § ^fT is of course inflected to % or 

the uom. sing.; see Rindhir awr Prem Mohini, passim. 


The Emphatic 
Affix. 


Substantive 
and Adjective 
Use. 


176 pronouns. [§§ 265 - 269 . 

265. Observe, that the Relative pronoun, ift, does not 
precisely correspond to the English Relative, ‘who,’ ‘which.’ 
It is rather ‘ the one who ’ or ‘ which,’ ‘ that which.’ Thus, 

^?rr, ‘ the man who came ; ’ % sff fifT ift fafl, 

‘ what I said, that I have done.’ 

266. The plural of the Indefinite pronoun, ^Yf;, is often 

expressed by repeating the pronoun; thus, W?TT, 

* some (persons) came;’ fl % fawY fljqft ^Y ‘ I saw some, 
(or several) persons.’ This often has an intensive force, i.e., 
‘some few.’ For the plural of efiY^, may be the substi- 
tute ; as, St, ‘ some (a number) were saying.’ 

Rem. f^Kf% is in fiict an interrogative pronominal, meaning ‘ bow 
many,’ and its use as a plural indefinite pronoun rests upon this fact. 
Compare the English idioms, ‘ how many go ? ’ and ‘ how many go ! ’ 

267. as also, still more rarely, is occasionally 

uninflected in the oblique singular, as in the following from 
the Prem Sugar ; ^Y«t ^Yftl % irotr ‘in what manner 

Krishna was born.’ 

268. The emphatic particle f; i or ft hi is sometimes 
added to all the above pronouns. In the oblique plural, 
^ in is substituted for the final ’sff on. 

Examples are, ^nfY yulri, ‘this very;’ main hi, ‘I 

myself;’ ^Y usi ho, ‘to that very person;’ ^|Y % ^fiTT 
unhin ne kahci, ‘ those same persons said.’ But, rarely, 
also follows the plur. inflection ; as, e.g., ft % nnhon hi se, 
‘ from those very persons,’ or ‘ that very person.’ 

269. When any of the pronouns are used substan- 
tively, they take the proper postpositions as given in the 
tables. When they are used adj actively, i.e., with a noun, 
if in any oblique case, the inflected form of the pronoun, 
sing, or plur., is placed before the noun, and the post- 
position is added to the noun only. 
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Thus we say, ms par, ‘on that,’ or £ on him;’ but 

tn: us ghore par, ‘ on that horse ; ’ ftre ^ ^PC *T*n 
kis ke gkar ko gay a, ‘ to whose house did he go but, f^( 'EfT 
kis gkar ko, ‘to what house;’ ^ 3 tT ifi wTTJT us ke desh 

ke log, ‘ the people of his country ; ’ but, ^ % *ft*t «s desk 

ke log, ‘the people of that country;’ f3R ^TT jin kd, ‘of 
whom ;’ but, fspT =RT jin haniyon kd, ‘the shop-keepers 

whose;’ ffl»T tin kuviyon ko, ‘ to those poets,’ etc. etc. 

270- Observe, that the longer plural forms, in ^rt, can 
only be used in a substantive sense ; the shorter forms 
may be used either adjeetively or substantively. Thus, 

( of those horses,’ is ^ Wtlff ^ST, — never ^3»ff sftyf q»T; 
but, on the other hand, we may say either M , or 
^3^ % ofifT, £ he ’ or ‘ they said.’ 

a. But the longer forms are much to be preferred when an 
honorific sense is intended. Colloquially, about Mathura the 
f of these forms is often dropped. 

271. The plural forms of these pronouns are used for Respectful 
the singular, whenever it is intended to express respect. 

The longer forms are considered more respectful than the 
shorter. Since, thus, ambiguity might sometimes arise, 
the word is preferably added to the pronoun, to 
denote plurality. In the oblique cases, this word, with 
the plural inflection, is inserted between the shorter form 
of the inflected base and the postposition. Thus, ‘ they ’ 
is Wf «ft*I ; ‘ in their village,’ nR tjftuf ^ if ; ‘ those 
who came,’ ; etc. 

272. It will be observed that all the pronouns hitherto 
considered, except the Indefinite, present tw r o forms of the 
acc. and dat. in both the sing, and plur. ; the one, purely 
inflectional, in TJ (sing.) or tj (plur.) ; the other, analytic, con- 
sisting of the base of the oblique cases with 3 ff. These may 
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both be used as either dative or accusative; but the forms 
with are preferred for the accusative, and the others, for 
the dative. Sometimes the employment of one or the other 
is determined merely by a regard to euphony, as, e.g., % 

fit ‘I gave ^ to t* ie gardener;’ where the 

immediate repetition of c*T would have been unpleasant to 
the ear. 

273 - All the above pronouns, when used adj actively 
with a noun in the accusative without tfft, take the 
nom. form. 

Thus, we may say, ofl ‘the house which I 

see ;’ ?jf ^TTcT «RffTC> ‘ saying this thing.’ So also, when used 
substantively, the nom. form of the accusative may be em- 
ployed, but only when the reference is to things : as, ff 
fjfm ‘I say this;’ gff f Wit % ‘«e say 

those very (things) which we hear.’ But with efitn and 
this usage is not considered elegant. 

Neuter indef. 274 . Besides the Interrogative, kaun, 1 who,’ and 
pronoun™ 8 ' the Indefinite pronoun, koi, £ any one,’ ‘ some one,’ 
etc., it will be observed that another interrogative pro- 
noun, fifT kga, ‘ what,’ and another indefinite pronoun, 
kuchh , ‘ some,’ ‘ any,’ ‘ something,’ ‘ anything,’ is 
employed. The following principles regulate the usage 
of the two Interrogative pronouns (iTSffTWfi *t4»TT*t). 

Usage of the (1) fltf kaun may be applied both to persons and to 
Interrog. Pro- . , . 

noun. things ; WT kya, to things only, except m expressions 

denoting surprise, as, e.g., fUT hjd murakh , 1 what 

a fool ! ’ More commonly, in such a case, the emphatic 
particle, ft hi, is added to the pronoun, as, ffT ft 
UTWT kya hi bard raja, 1 what a great king ! ’ 

(2) ^tf kaun is used both substantively and ad- 
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jeetively, in both the nom. and obi. cases, but when used 
substantively, it refers to persons only. 

Examples are : kaun hai, ‘ who is it ? HTf % 

7 \S 

turn ne kis k<> buldyd, ‘ whom did yon call ?;’ fayj gpf W 
kis ku. hai , ‘whose is it?;’ fgffi cfij kis larke kd, ‘what 

boy’s?;’ ?W % H Us£T turn ne kis mahdjan se 

puchhd, ‘of what banker did you inquire?;’ try fl kis 
ghar men, ‘in what bouse?.’ 

a. For the plural qffii is often used ; as, cft«i ^nxj, 
kaun kaun ae, ‘ who came ? ’ 

(3) wr kyd can be used adjectively in the nom. only : 
in the oblique eases it is always used substantively. 

a. The dat., ^rff aft kdhe ko, ‘ for what,’ is commonly used 
as the equivalent for the English ‘why.’ The gen., qrff oRT 
kdhe kd, ‘of what,’ usually denotes the material. Examples 
are: <TH cff turn kdhe ko die, ‘why have you come?;’ 

^ ^IT % i/ah kyd hai, ‘ what is this ?;’ gift 3iT *PTT \ynh 
kdhe kd hand hai, ‘of what is this made?.’ 

275 . The two Indefinite pronouns Fsage of the 

^ ^ , 77 , 7 7-7 . 7 Indef. Pronoun 

sfiTt koi and Icuchh , are both used either substantively 

or adjectively, and of both persons and things. But 
when used substantively, kol, like ^Y«f, refers to 
persons only, and Uig> kuchh, to things only. When used 
adjectively, each may be used to denote both persons and 
things. 

a. The distinction between these two pronouns, when used 
adjectively, appears to be this ; that kuchh always conveys, 
more or less distinctly, a partitive sense. Examples of their 
use are : ejftt; f koi hai, ‘is there any one ?,’ or ‘there is some 
one ; ’ but, ^ kuchh hai, ‘ there is some ;’ ^ fayfY ojft 

main ne kisi ko dekhd, ‘ I saw some one; kuchh 

larke de, ‘ some boys came.’ 
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276. wr kya is declined in the singular only : 
kuehh is indeclinable. 

a. The obi. form kisu, which many grammarians have assigned to 
kuehh, is properly a dialectic variation of the old form of hot. It will be 
found in the tables of dialectic declension. Prof. De Tassy similarly 
assigns to kuehh, old. plur. forms, kinhitn, kinhi'/n ,* but these are to be 
regarded as mere variations of kinhon, the obi. plur. of koi. 

WT kya is declined as follows : 

^F*n kya, 1 what ? ’ 


N. <sn tyd, ‘ what ? ’ 

Ac.t 

qft kdhe ko, ‘ for what ?’ 

D. J 

Ag. Wanting. 


Singular. 

Ab. e*f| % kdhe se, ‘ from what ? ’ 
g. ourf eftj kdhe ka, ‘ of what ? ’ 
"if kdhe men , ‘in’ or 
or par, ‘ on w'hat ? ’ 


L. «ST? 


The Honorific 277. The Honorific pronoun, tip, is used instead of 

Pronoun. 1 . . 

the 2nd personal pronoun, H tu or HH turn, whenever it is 
intended to show respect to the persbn addressed. In 
the singular it is declined exactly like a masculine noun 
of the second variety of declension ; i.e., Horn., Wl tip, 
Acc. Dat., tip ko, Gen., 3fT , etc. 

a. But when more than one person is addressed, the 
plural is denoted by affixing the word log, which is 
then regularly declined throughout the plural, the word 
’STTH remaining unchanged: as, tip log 

dekhige , 1 your Excellencies will please to see ; ’ fl 

H oRfcTf ^ main dp logon se kahta hun , ‘ I say to 
your Excellencies.’ 

h. The Honorific pronoun *?rPI is also, much more rarely, 
used for the person spoken of, when that person is present. 


Rudiments de la Laugue Hindoui, p. 35. 
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so that the reference will be evident. But in such cases it is 
better to use, instead of the proper title of the person 
addressed, as, *TTff ijfifT, *n*T7, etc. 

278. The Reflexive pronoun, dp, ‘ self,’ although, eflexive 

like the foregoing, derived, from the Sanskrit is 

differently declined. The singular number is declined 

as follows : — 

dp , ‘self.’ 

Singular. 

N. ^rrtt dp. Ab. ■'9BTCT % dp se. 

. 1 - dp ko, G., ^5PTMT apna (-ne, -«/.) 

Ac ‘ - \ ~ , 
d. wrj npne ko or ’ST't J ?T op or apne 

ft?! apne tain. j UT men, par. 

Ag. ^nn % dp ne . 

a. The plural forms are the same as the singular, with 
the exception of the gen., ^rr upas led, and the loc., 

WTO upas men, ‘ among themselves.’ 

Examples of their use are : ^TrTqfrl dpas kt 

hatch'd, ‘mutual conversation;’ % ^rpTO tve 
dpas men jhagrd karte haiu, ‘ they are quarrelling among 
themselves.’ 

279. The genitive of the Reflexive pronoun must The Reflexive 

Genitive. 

always be substituted for the genitive of the other pro- 
nouns, when the pronoun refers to the subject of the 
verb, and also in certain other cases, which will be duly 
noted in the chapter on Syntax. For the present one or 
two examples will suffice. 

Thus, Cff ^PTO vrp Wfm ^ wah apne ghar ko jdta hai, 
c he is going to his own house;’ but, ^ «fit WtrTT f 

xv ah us ke ghar kojdtd hai, ‘ he is going to bis house,’ i.e., the 
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Braj Pronouns. 


house of another person. Similarly, fspjf Tf ffjtqT 

T^T syar apne bil men chhijtd ru/ut, ‘ the jackal remained hid 
in his hole.’ 

280. The genitive qpprr sometimes assumes the plural 
termination 'St and is then used as a noun, in the sense 
‘one’s own people.’ Thus, qif qjqvff % qro ^TT^T, ‘he caine 
to his own (people).’ It sometimes is thus used elliptically in 
the singular, when the reference is clear : as, "3Tf % oft 
*TTTT. ‘he struck his own (child, body, etc.),’ as the connection 
may indicate. 

281. It will be noticed that all the shorter forms of the 

Reflexive pronoun are identical with those of the Honorific 
pronoun, ■^TPI- Thus, ^ ^ ^t *?TTT may mean, ‘lie 
struck you,’ (honorific form), or ‘ he struck himself.’ When- 
ever, therefore, the sense might be ambiguous, the longer 
form of the Reflexive is to be preferred combined with qnq; 
thus, ^nq sfr *ma can only mean, ‘lie struck 

himself.’ 


Dialectic Pronominal Declension. 

282. The tables annexed to this section exhibit the pro- 
nominal declension of thirteen dialects. Preliminary to the 
tables, the following remarks upon the forms current in the 
more important of these, may be found of service. The Braj 
forms are so uniform and regular as to demand little illus- 
tration. The tables exhibit all the common Marwari colloquial 
forms. The remarks in the following paragraphs refer 
especially to the Marwari of the ‘ Plays.’ 

283. Rarely, in Braj, and iff are used for the genitive 

instead of and irfD thus, <ft s|T«rf?r ‘thy 

mind I know not ;’ fflft, ‘but he consumes my 

heart.’ For I have also met Of the Relative 

and Correlative pronouns, gen. sing, forms, gfpR and rTPH, 
‘requentiy occur in literature. 
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284. The aspirated and unaspirated bases of the 1st Raj put mm 

r . . » 3 1 r\ Pronouns. 

Personal pronoun are indifferently employed : thus, TfRT 
qq, c liear my supplication;’ ?nrr qrcY ^Trl, ‘hear my 
word.’ J q is used alone, as ag. sing., in the following : qq qft 
qjjjf-f q qT$(, ‘ I have received the command of my Guru .’ 

Instead of the regular base, q, of the Mar. obi. sing, of the 
2nd personal pronoun, rff (Braj, qY) is sometimes used; as, 
rft % qYqq qiq ‘ Gomkh Nath has led thee astray.’ 

285. t and qY are the common nom. sing, forms of the M&rwin De- 

^ ^ monbtratives. 

two Demonstratives, qf and q^. Thus we read: qft 
f<qq, ‘ he, writing a note ;’ X i^TY ftrat ‘ this treachery 

has the Englishman committed.’ But qY is found for ^ (qf) 
and qY for qft qf ) : as, qY qYqY qt!T qflqY, ‘this Jogi has 
come into the jungle;’ qYt( qrq THlft, ‘that same lord, O 
queen ! ’ Besides the forms given in the tables, the ‘ Plays ’ 
often use the Braj qt (II.H. qq) in the obi. sing.: as, e.g., 
qT q tnqY> ‘ (he) lias found that ; ’ where q is for q (H.H. qiY). 

The base qtiT also occurs in the (honorific) plur. in the 
following, the postposition q of the agent being regularly 
omitted : WC fqiqY p, ‘ he has made (me) immortal.’ ^ 
occurs in the same case, as in q <yi»1 qtSFTqY *TT %, ‘he 
declared to me the knowledge of Brahma.’ Finally, q also 
is used as a base in the obi. sing., as in qYqqi q^Y 
‘ Pinguid his wife.’ 

a. In both colloquial Mewari and Marwarf, qY (masc.) and 
qT oi’ qT (fem.) are uniformly employed for qf, ‘this,’ and qY 
(masc.) and qj (fem.) for ‘ that.’ The distinction of gender is 
preserved in the nom. sing. only. Of the former pronoun, the 
regular old. sing, is q in both these colloquial dialects. In 
the colloquial of Muyvvar and Mevvar the Relative is very 
commonly used for the Correlative pronoun.* 

* The student will note the difference here indicated between colloquial 
Marwari and that of the ‘ Plays.’ 
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Mir. Belative 
& Correlative. 


Mewari 

Peculiarities. 


b. In the gen. sing, of the 1st and 2nd pers. pronouns, 
besides the forms given in the Tables, the Mairs use Icfet 
and sfldbT-* 

286 . Besides sft, ^1 and ts are also used for the Relative. 

The most common sing, inflection is WT ; as, ^Tift Wrt 

3BT Si c i n whom dwells that lord of thine.’ This inflected 
form alone expresses the case of the agent, but % is occasionally 
borrowed from the Braj in this and other cases ; as, 55TT % 

*TT fTTT, ‘ he who placed (his) hand upon (my) head.’ 

287 . Besides the forms of the Interrogative given in the 

tables, fgptf and eftsf are found in the obi. sing. : thus, in the 
case of the ag., trpft ‘what sinner has led (him) 

astray ? ; ’ cft«r TT^T 3TR 7BP0T , ‘ who, leaving bis kingdom, 
has practised austerities?.’ So also the regular form, 
occurs in the case of the agent : as, HTH f^^TT, 

‘what teacher hath given (thee) knowledge?.’ afilfT, for qsn, 

‘ what ?,’ occurs in the ‘ Plays,’ but this is Braj. The regular 
Mar. form, qrrff, occurs in the following: TT ^TB, 

‘what business of mine in the sarde ?.’ is used in the 
following, merely as a sign of a question, like the corresponding 

in II.H. ; fqr*IT 3if TRft, ‘ is there rain without wind ? ’ 

288 . Mewari, it will be observed, is distinguished from all 
other Hindi dialects in retaining separate forms for the masc. 
and fern., in all except the two Personal pronouns. It should 
be further observed, that the Mewari pronominal genitives in 
35t are less common than those in eft. The longer plural 
forms of the Personal pronouns, in ■qj and are preferred 
to the shorter for the true plural. 

289 . In the colloquial of both Marwar and Mewar, the 
reflexive genitive, v5PT»n, is rarely used. The genitive of the 


* For the pronunciation of the first diphthong <T> in these forms, 
see § 33. 
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§§ 290-292.] 

several pronouns commonly takes its place, even when referring 
to the subject of the sentence. Thus the Marwaris would 
usually say, ffTTl qHW w HqsfT qiT*? qu^TT, ‘I 

shall do my work:’ g? cfi fj tjttt ifftft, = qTf *T?IT, 

‘ he went to his village;’ q qt ^iT vfrfT xT3TT, = q qiqq Thrift 
tTT ’qi, ‘ they mounted their horses/ etc. 

290. Iu the Himalayas, so far as my observation has gone, people are 

not particular about using the Honorific pronoun, aud frequently address 

their superiors with riff , when no disrespect is intended, in a way that 

sounds very strange to one used to the speecli of the Ganges Valley on 

the plains. Indeed, qfjq is very rarely heard from the Himalayan 

mountaineers, except from individuals who may have mingled much with 

the people of the plains. So also they freely use the 2nd pers. sing., U, 

© 

where in the Ganges Valley we should only hear the plur. ffH- 

a. But in Naipali, occurs a Honorific pronoun, THTTfsT, which is used 
exactly as qT19 in High Hindi, and takes the regular postpositions 
without inflection throughout ; as, rHTTf 3 ! W »WT, H.H., 

wt qrrq qft ft. ‘if it he the will of your Excellency.’ The 

Reflexive pronoun, in Naipali, is ■illlg or ^rpj. It is uninflected in the 
old. sing. ; in the plural, for H.H. loc. plur., qiPTO %, is used the form, 
’SITW V[- For the High Hindi, 1 SHI % ^ITH, or qjqif qHB, ‘of 
one’s self,’ ‘of one’s own accord,’ Naipali has ■st |TJ qfTqi . 

291. In the archaic Hindi of Chand, according to Mr. 

Beames, *fr and like otlter obi. pronominal steins, are 
used for all cases more frequently without than with the 
postpositions. Among his examples are: fqw *ft ift?;, 

‘how shall there be salvation for me?;’ qra Wt qTH ^T, 
‘lord, my name is Chand-,’ qirT eft cTTcT ‘hearing this 

word, thy father.’* 

292. In the archaic Baiswari of the Rdmdyan all the 
postpositions, excepting that of the agent, which has no 
existence in the eastern dialects, are often employed with the 
pronouns as in High Hindi. But they are much more 


* Vide Journal As. Sue. of Bengal, Part I. No. II. 1873. 
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frequently omitted, and the inflected base of the pronoun, 
sing, or plur., may then represent any oblique case whatever. 
This is indicated in the tables by placing the postpositions in 
a parenthesis. 

a. This remark as to the use of the oblique forms of the pronouns, 
npplies not only to the old eastern Hindi, hut, more or less, to all archaic 
Hindi poetry, as, e.g., to the writings of the Rajput bard, C/iand, Kab'tr 
and others. Abundant illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 

293 In the llamdyan is used, instead of or , in 
the case of the agent ; as, sit «lfi? ‘ that which 

I may not have asked.’ The same remark applies to H or %’ .* 

294 . Observe, that while the longer oblique forms, 

of the Personal pronouns, are constantly used in the 
llamdyan, both with and without the postpositions, on the 
other hand, the shorter oblique forms, and rTT, always 
take the postpositions. 

a. is occasionally used in the gen. plur., for , as 

in the following; ^ %%, ‘in my esteem, they are 

treasuries of merit.’ 

b. Besides the more common oblique forms of the 1st Pers. 
pron., given in the tables, a form , in the compound, ^ 
tRj ( = Wl,) ‘like me,’ occurs in one place only in the 
llamdyan. Analogous to this, is an obi. sing, form, Rf, of 
the 2nd Pers. pron., noted by Prof. De Tassy in his Hindoui 
Grammar. 

m* 

c. The Sanskrit genitive sing, of the Personal pronouns, 
<TC, ‘my,’ ‘thy,’ frequently occur in the llamdyan , as in 

other Hindi poetry, but they cannot be accounted Hindi, and 
are therefore omitted from the tables. 


* It should be observed, however, that the Rdmayun exhibits great 
coufusiou iu the use of the direct aud passive construction. 
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295. In the dialect of the Rdmdyan, the regular forms of P emo ' ,3tn,i,ve 
# ^ Prou»»nii« iu 

the Demonstrative pronouns, are or xif, and Eamijau. 

Wt, • that.’ But for qf . a form ifg- 'for ijjf, nietr. grat.; also 

occurs : as. -qtJt ' this is a mark of devotion 

to Ram.' In the ohl. sing., the Proximate Demonstrative is 

inflected to ?ff or qff ; the remote, to ^flff , or, rarely, efrff . 

Examples are, ^ff *R7T ?T 5 PT ^ifr, ‘in this manner 

Bharat, bathing- Tjfsj qfif qfffif, ‘again and again 

she asks him:’ iffy qrnT^ ‘my evil fortune 

keeps him alive;’ qff i* ‘in the heart of this [demon);’ 

T’erqfcT *nw, ‘ in this, the name of the lord of Rug ha: 

a. In the plural, we most commonly meet the inflected 
forms, q*f , - 3 *f , which, like the ohl. sing, forms, are used, 
after the manner of the dialect, either with or without the 
postpositions. Thus, TTf^ T’f *TTff, ‘ keep these 

(two) in your eyes.’ For the dat. and acc. plur., forms 
and qqff exist: as, f*lff e[«T ^f?fT, ‘the lord of the 

world gave a wilderness to these.’ For these, qf and ^ 
also occur. 

h. In the Rdmdyan we meet a form, qft^i, of the Remote 
Demonstrative pronoun; the final 13 is commonly not an 
essential part of the word, hut an emphatic particle, = Br. g, 

H.H., ff . But sometimes it seems to he added merely metri 
gratia, as, e.g., in the following: *T 5 f 5 T wffy ofin; ffaf I 

W <=fi?g fjff *rc«7T g II ‘ his eyes full of tears, joining 
both hands, to the lord nothing could he say.’ 

c. Similarly, in other archaic Hindi, we find the emphatic 
nom. sing, forms, ft, (for •Qft.) of the Prox. Demons, 
pronoun, ?f (*Tf). Thus, qq qf 

fWTT, ‘ Brahma, having delivered this instruction to the 
gods, went to his own world;’ qixjrt, ‘saying just this.’ 

The final q or ’ST! has arisen from the sandhi of the final 
inherent ^ of qf with the emphatic particle f; or ^f,= H.H., 
ft- In the forms qfj, qg-, of the same pronoun, the final 
vowel is simply lengthened metri gratia. 
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d. In the Rdmdyan and other Hindi poetry, we occasionally 
meet the Sanskrit Demonstrative ‘this;’ as, trull Vl*ll| 
71 'J ‘pervaded by sin and impurity is this body of 

thine.' 

296 . The most common forms of the obi. sing, of the 
Relative and Correlative pronouns in the Rdmdyan and 
similar poetry, are fsrff or %ff and faff or %ff . griff and 
ruff also occur, but are not so common as in Braj. All these 
forms, as above remarked, are used in any case, either with 
or without the postpositions: as, e.g., ifff ffaj «rp("f ‘in 
what quarter Narad was seated ; ’ ffff fqfy ITT TZ fftPRlT 
‘on that mountain was a large fig-tree.’ Instead of these 
longer forms, the Braj obi. forms, ofi and 7n, are often used, 
but generally with the postpositions. 

Rem. Like and <fl, however, these are also sometimes used 
substantively without the postpositions, as in the following line from the 
Sabhi't Hilda ; RR f T clT HA ^tpl HTTP!, ‘ in whose body 

love dwells not, regard his body as a burning-ground (of the dead}.’ 

a. The genitive of these pronouns is thus commonly ex- 
pressed in the Rdmdyan by fsrff , %ff , and faff, Tiff, or 
etc.; as, %ff TjfiiTrT, ‘by remembering (of) whom;’ 
«T fift fWt, ‘whose handmaid thou art.’ But the Braj 
inflected genitives, grnj, 7TTH, occasionally occur, and, still 
more rarely, WRf; as, e.g., zjf 51PT *PT ^FTT, ‘into 

whose heart this conversation enters.’ A form ffj?, foe fflff , 
is found in a few places ; as, tpj rlTF 7STRT , ‘ the 

lord hath not forsaken him (who) hath taken refuge with him,’ 
lit., ‘ gone to his feet.’ 

h- tf is found in the obi. sing, for Ifff : as, *rr<j 

‘who hath made (his) mother crazy.’ In the phrase, 
Tlf wfff, ‘ thinking this in his mind,’ ifg is an emphatic 
form of the acc. sing., = H.H., Titft . Very rarely, the Cor- 
relative, tjf, is treated as if indeclinable ; as, e.g., TPl TTHPT 
*t lift; ‘ over him. Ram is chief.’ 
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c. Instead of the oblique forms, fggj and , % and g 
also sometimes occur, with the direct construction, after the 
manner of modern Eastern Hindi: as, e.g., v 5 *! % 3nif, 

‘blessed are they who bore (them);’ g ‘they 

beheld the two brothers.’ 

d. The Sanskrit forms of the Relative and Correlative pro- 
nouns, are occasionally used : thus, tETl^T if, 

‘who behold thy face with reverence; ’ Tjjgfrt g ‘ whom 

ascetic saints behold.’ 

297. The most common form of the first Interrogative Interrogatives 

^ m B,&.m&yan. 

pronoun, in the Rdmdyan , is gigg. To this, the i'em. 

termination, is sometimes added, as in the following : gjgfg 

firaf aflff ^rrsft, ‘what thing has been so dear to 
me?.’ The Braj cfil is also occasionally used; as, ifg gigfgrl 

g%, ‘who can enumerate (their) countless disguises?.’ 

a. In the obi. sing, the regular forms, fluff, %ff (kehi), are 
preferred to others when the pronoun is used substantively: 
as, %ff grff? ‘ with whom do they cherish enmity?.’ 

The medial f is sometimes dropped : as, \*gg fftTC ‘ who 
broke the bow?.’ But when the pronoun is used adjectively, 
the nom. more commonly remains unchanged: as, fg% gjgg 
fgfvt ^T^n, ‘in what way may I obtain the maiden ?;’ but may 
take the fem. termination : as, g^fg gigfg gif, ‘ in what 
way can (all the wonders) be recounted ?.’ An obi. sing, form, 
g»gg, also occurs : thus, gggffg ggg sTRIT, ‘of what use 
is pleasure to one destitute of religion ? .’ This may be con- 
tracted to grfif; as, gpg gfg giT5f, ‘of what use can it be?.’ 

The Braj obi. sing., giTff , is also found; as, griff , ‘whom 
wouldst thou serve?.’ The plur. forms, nom. ggg, obi. fg*f, 
tgwfff , etc., call for no special remark or illustration. 

298. For the second Interrogative, gSTT, when used sub- 
stantively, grrf (SfiTfT) is the usual substitute in the Rdmdyan. 

The Braj forms, gff and cfifT, also occur. In the obi. sing., 
grrfT is found; as, ^gg ggfT, ‘for what fault?.’ flfi or fgj is 
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used for ngr as a mere sign of interrogation : thus, iffff 
fsTTTfan nRi? fefi ^ will a crow ever live without meat ?.’ 

299- For . the first Indefinite pronoun, nrF3 , nil *T3 , 
and are the common substitutes in the Ilamd- 

yan. Tlius, nnfvr3 fxrg- ftfi fivj fgPXRT, ‘ was there ever 
any saint without faith ?.’ I should suppose a nominative 
gs^f*TF or must exist, but have not noticed it. The 

^ of ^ is however certainly preserved in the obi. form, 
far which is also used; as in afiR, ‘at 

any time.’ Besides the above nom. forms, and also 
occur, as in the following: IrNt! tfifi aj xjf^ ‘no 

wise man will call it wrong;’ nnfn «l hR alTH ^Tf ‘let 

no one know this thing.’ We also find %35 and %jfr. 

a. In the obi. sing, a variety of forms exist. BfiTU, (in the 
dat. and ace. tffTUff) is used : as, ‘do 

not impute blame to any one;’ and also ififf ; as, «r 
flfvg iftfY, ‘it cannot in any way be told;’ where ^ is 
lengthened metri gratiA. An obi. plur. form, exists; 

thus, ttr tR xrr^I , ‘ every one received pan.’ The fern. 

occurs in the following : ^rff ’SIRT , 

‘ in no way did he comprehend.’ 

300. The second Indefinite pronoun, cR^, is used in 
archaic Baiswari poetry, but is preferred, often in the 
augmented Prakritic form, nraju. It is always indeclinable, 

as in High Hindi. Thus, TW f«jR nrxff ij 

HTC;, ‘ (after) some days It dm will come and dwell (here).’ 

301- The Reflexive pronoun commonly appears in the 
Rdmdyan as UR or as, UTtR fY^ *T XlYl), ‘ (but) that 

same himself is not;’ inn ui’Sj ‘the lord of men him- 

self mounted.’ The genitive of the Reflexive in the same 
dialect is UTR; as in the following, where HR*!, ‘one’s 
own,’ is contrasted with ‘ another’s;’ tR U 

‘no one heard at all his own (or) another’s (voice).’ 
The fem. form is HRfif; as, mtrfa f^Xf, ‘toward myself.’ 
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The penultimate vowel is sometimes lengthened metri gratis ; 
thus, ^tn^rr, ^fqTf*T - 

a. Sometimes, in the Rdmdyan and other poetry, the 
Sanskrit indeclinable Reflexive pronoun, is substituted 

for ^snq ; thus, fft ‘ Hari, himself a con- 

suming fire.’ Similarly, for the possessive, ^rR*T, the Sans- 
krit inseparable possessive particle, Lq . is often prefixed to 
a word; as, iftR, ‘cutting off (his) head with his 

own hand.’ 

302- For ^ the gen. of the Honorific pronoun, Honorific 

# Pronoun in 

the usual substitute in old Baiswari poetry is 'TT3T ; as, MTH Jiimayan. 

fa TH «T £ is not Bharat your Majesty’s son?.’ 

303. The modern eastern dialects, and especially the Maithili, are Pronouns in 
characterised by a remarkable variety of inflectional forms. In all the ^ Colloquial 
dialects east of Allahabad, the Demonstratives, the Relative and Corre- 
lative, and tlie Interrogative pronouns, have an honorific and a non- 

honorific form of declension, in each of which, again, there is a longer 
and a shorter form. In this fulness of honorific forms, it will he observed, 
these dialects stand in contrast with those of the west, which only use the 
plural for the singular, to express respect, and have an Honorific pronoun 
only in the 2nd person. In the following tables, the honorific forms are 
given in the second line of case forms in each dialect. Although the 
2nd Personal pronoun has no honorific declension based on the same theme 
as the non-honorific, the place of such a declension is taken by the words 
WPT, TtTT, and their equivalents, = H.H. 

304. Of the longer and shorter forms, it is to be observed that in Use of Long 
Maithili, at least, the longer is used only as a substantive ; the shorter 

may be used botli in an adjective and in a substantive sense when referring 
to inanimate objects, but only in an adjective sense when referring to 
animate objects. 

305. The student will note in the Bhojpuri, Mfigadhi, and Maithili, 
the use of the gen. formation in as a theme for all the obi. cases. I 
have found the postpositions and q^, even in High Hindi, in con- 
struction with the genitive of pronouns, as in q, flT and even 
RT % tJT. but this usage is exceptional and must be regarded as foreign 
to the idiom of Western Hindi. 
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A anations in 306. Numerous variations from the eastt-rn forms given m the Tallies 
Pronoun Forms 

occur, as follows. In some districts in the east, the final consonant 
of and rjfj, is changed by the rustics to Tf , giving such forms as 
U, etc. In all plural forms, the of the conjunct 
»j| in all plural bases, may be optionally dropped in Bhojpiiri, Magadhi, 
and Maithili ; thus we may have or or fcjjrf, etc. The 

same option obtains place in the termination of the plural ; so that we 
may have or , ‘we;’ or «1, ‘these,’ etc. Also in 

Bhojpun, to demonstrative forms in and (g[«f and ^«I) initial, 
^ is optionally prefixed, giving, e.g., efi ( or ^r*fefiT, ‘these; ’ T*f^> 
or fro*. ‘ their,’ etc. ; and also to the bases of the sing, of the same 
pronouns, giving, e.g., f . for Pf, ‘ this ; ’ ft, for ^lf, ‘that;’ for 
■^Tl ‘ theirs,’ fT3fit71c|i ; f =fTC> for ‘ of this,’ etc - 1,1 this 

same dialect, again, as also in Maithili, the syllable tgjf may be added to 
any form of the nom. plur. of the Demonstrative, Relative, Correlative, 
and Interrogative pronouns; giving thus either fft or ffjehl, ‘these’ 
(hon.) ; or ‘ wdio ?’ etc. 

Increased Pro- 307. For the Proximate and Remote Demonstrative, the Relative, 
nom. Forms. . . 

Correlative, and Interrogative pronouns, the Bhojpun and the Maithili, 

of the extreme east and south-east, also use, for things only, another series 

derived from the same pronominal bases, as follows : Bh. 

‘this;’ or ‘that;’ fjtdy or r^VJ^il, ‘who?’ ; frlt^ or 

fRW, and frT^^rr or fR^p3(T, ‘that;’ fqic«j or fwn, ‘who?’ 

These are all declined as substantives, making their plurals, f dt|3|«T, 

etc. 

\* 

a. To these, as to the other pronouns, ^ is sometimes prefixed to an 
initial f or ^ ; giving such forms as fft^T, ^|«l'3i|, etc. 

b. The Maithili of Central and Western Purniya, exhibits a variation 

of the same series, thus : (fWt or t7T2ft or 

or eh'jft ■ In S. Bhagalpur, this series is again slightly varied, 
thus: $^T, rTf%T),* 

c. In Bhojpun a variant, pifl , for of the above pronominal 
series, is used for ‘ this,’ when one canuot call the name of that which is 


* These forms are not given in Grierson’s Grammars, though he states 
that the series is carried out. I supply them therefore from tiie analogy 
of the other forms. 
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referred to. In the Doab, the phrase •TT*T» ‘what (is) the name?’ 
is used under similar circumstances. 

308. In Bhojpuri, Magadhi, and Maithili, the genitive singular of all Bh. Mg. and 
the pronouns after the Personal pronouns, may be formed, not only by Genitives 
adding to the stem the regular genitive postposition, as in High Hindi ; 

but also by adding to the stem the affix c^, which is inflected to for 
the oblique form, a long vowel in the penult of the direct form being then 
always lengthened. Thus, we have in Maithili either Jff^ «R or 
( = H.H. ^l^T) or obi. Jjgrn ; Bh. ^ ^ or ’tsfap;, obi. 

j etc. 

309. In the Serampore translation of the N. T. into Baghelkhandi Baghelkhandi 

• . , . ' ‘ Pronouns. 

Hindi, the following pronominal forms occur. The nom. plur. of the 

1st Personal pronoun is and the ohl. plur., Of the 2nd 

Personal pronoun, the nom. plur. is and the obi. plur., frlffN. 

■?f and are each found in both the nom. and obi. plur. of the Proximate 

Demonstrative ; also occurs as nom. sing. The nom. plur. of the 

Remote Demonstrative, is q, and the obi. plur., always | jj •! . 

The Relative and Correlative make the obi. plur., respectively, and 

fR*rg. The Interrogative is ; the nom. and obi. sing, are alike. 

All the obi. forms above given are used with the postpositions, wh ich are. 

for the most part, the same as in Braj ; but is used for jf. The 

periphrastic plur. is sometimes formed with as in other eastern 

dialects ; thus, $ 5ERtgll = H.H. ^ %. 

310. For the iudication of a true plural, the eastern dialects all prefer Pronom Plur. 
the periphrastic form to the inflectional ; and in pure Maithili, this is the 

only form employed, the original inflectional plurals being only used in an 
honorific sense. For this periphrastic plural the eastern dialects all prefer to 
the word *bus used in western Hindi, the word and its variant 

forms, and ^1%. Besides , Maithili also 

employs, in the north, , and in the south and east, f?I<ft, 

A1JC> and ; appending these preferably to the base of 

the ohl. cases. According to Beames, in Bhojpuri, the longer plural 
forms, as etc., are preferred to the shorter, when 

emphasis is intended. For the plural of = H.H. ‘ some one,’ 

fzRReR is commonly employed ; as, fcRR^i ^T> ‘ some houses 

are burning.’ 


* Baptist Mission Press, Serampore, 1821. 
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311. Of the genitive forms, those in ^IT are oblique and the others 

direct. Thus we have, e.g., Bh. ‘my horse;' Sit. -d'^wiX 

tft 1«R» ‘of their house,’ etc. But exceptions are found in the Magadhi 
gen. postposition, qiTT (fern. used about Patna, which is both inasc. 

direct and oblique, and in W. Bliojpuri and Avadlii, where the masc. obi. 
of the gen. in X> and the postposition ends in TJ, as in High Hindi. 

312. Analogous to the emphatic forms in ^Tf in the i? drm'iyan, we find 

in Bliojpuri, Magadhi, and Maithili, emphatic forms of the obi. sing, of 
the 1st and 2nd pers. pronoun in as, e.g., WfXt, ‘me also, ’ mifr, 

‘ thee also.’ Besides these, Bliojpuri also has the forms, *tX> 

‘even me,’ and ‘even thee.’ 

313. While the Honorific pronoun, ^TPI> "ill be heard in the eastern 

Hindi country wherever Muhammedan influence is felt, as also among the 
M&gadhi-speaking people in the districts of Patna and Gayd, yet through 
the largest part of this region the longer form in Riwd, — 

is preferred. As a rule, this is declined regularly as a noun, unchanged 
throughout the singular. But in the dialect of Riwa, the noin. sing. 

* s sometimes inflected to , in the obi. cases ; and in Magadhi, 
when used reflexively, forms of the gen. sing., ^fUH, "3TTHW are used. 
In the Maithili of S. Bliagalpur, occur the variants, for the nom. sing., 
and A|[<1«T ; also, for the regular obi. sing., and 

The plural is formed by the addition of wft*T. etc., to the 
base of the singular. But in Magadhi, and are also 

used throughout the plural. In Avadh, the usual form is WH- 

314. In Bhojpuri, not only but also another word, lf| q j , with 

variants, , XYXl , and X^XT. is used as an Honorific pronoun. This 

is declined regularly as a noun, except that in the gen. sing, and in the 
voc. we have variant forms, XT3X> X^3X> XTX- The plural is regular ; 
nom. sing. X^TC or xtx*i,* etc., throughout. A variant of this same 
theme is heard in W. Magadhi, X*Nt, nom. plur. In W. 

Maithili also, X^XT and X^^XT- P<ur., xtX’T, are used. 

315. Besides the above, Maithili also employs as an Honorific pronoun 
of the 2nd person, in the north, ^35Tft, in the west, also ^Tft; these are 
declined regularly as nouns in the sing. In the north, an instrumental 
inflected form, , is used. The plural is formed periphTastically, after 
the manner of the dialect. Along the north bank of the Ganges, from 


* Also final. 
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near Parna, to the Knsi River, yet another form, is used, also 

declined regularly throughout. 

316 . In Bhojpuri, Magadlu and Maithili, the Reflex ive pronoun is Keflexive Pm. 

. noun in E.I1. 

^jer-r, with variations as follows: — Bh., ^rrg and w?; 

Mt., in the north, ’SlRSffS ; in the east, Wf ; in the south, , and 

. __ . X ^ 

also -41 1 ; in S. Bhagalpiir, q|7l|«( , These exhibit certain 

irregularities of declension, as follows. In Bhojpuri, qjqsi makes the old. 
sing. ; hut in the west, also ^TTR*T and TSqij ; the gen. sing, is 

^ITR«T. "?pxr«T, or (obi. qR*n)- The nom. plur. is ; the 

gen. plur., in N. Muzaffarpur, '•411 HR qj. In Mdgadhi, the Reflexive is 
declined regularly throughout, except in the gen. sing., qjTCf»f , TSTfq «f . 

Ill Maithili, the Reflexive, under all the above forms, makes the ohl. sing., 

■qjqvTT f hut in S. Bhagalpur, also qjqvfo and or like the 

nominative. The gen. sing, is variously ^[TfSf, ^TCCftf, and ’STTR*!- In 
S. Bhagalpur is also used a gen. plur., qjTtBJo %^o , and a loc. plur., 

^srrqRo 

317. In the following Tables the inflected form of the Tlie . 1 ’" ‘ 
genitive is not always given, but may be readily known from Tables, 
the rules for the inflection of the genitive postpositions in the 
several dialects. A bracket between the pronominal bases 

and the postpositions indicates that either of the postpositions 
may be added to any of the bracketed forms. Alternative 
postpositions, where not given, may be supplied for the 
different dialects from Table II. 
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318. Observe, that whenever, in the pronominal tables, we 
have a final short vowel, in poetry this vowel may, metri 
gratia, be optionally lengthened, so that we may have, e.g., 
such forms as , ?frfh ^tT^, for 

319. Observe, further, that in many dialects Anwvar is 

freely inserted or omitted in all the above pronouns, both in 
the terminations and, less frequently, in the pronominal base. 
Thus, e.g., we have gfH, ififf , for gffif, %ff > 

^TT, etc., etc. It has not been thought necessary to give all 
such trifling variations in detail. 

320. Occasionally, for the acc. postposition, ^t, the 

postposition (also written and WT^i,) is 

used in construction with pronominal genitives. Thus we 
find tfi;, % TT^, for the acc., is 

also sometimes added, like ^f, directly to the inflected base. 
Thus in the Marwari play of Hird and Ranja, we have 
3^ .... <TT^ 5 4 (they) will give thee the secret.’ 

321. In Bhojpuri the following forms are given by Grierson in 
addition to those exhibited in the tables.* 

(1) Of the first Pers. pronoun nom. and obi. plur., ; in 

the west, nom. sing., <fi ; nom. and obi. sing., ; nom. and obi. plur., 
fWT*r, fflih in N. .Muzuffarpur, fJTfff 3 ; in S4ran, ; 

elsewhere, nom. and obi. plur., , t 

(2) Of the 2nd Pers. pronoun : — in the west, nom. sing., <f, ; obi. 

sing., (obi. form, ; nom. and obi. plur., 

rj^fd i in N. Muzaffarpur, rfnfl^’T ; elsewhere, <p^»T, 

cfrffd’T , tftT*! • 

(3) Of the two Demonstratives : — in obi. sing., jrff > ^nf?; in Sitran, 

nom. sing., for If ; for 3f, > iu nom. and ohl. 

plur., kon.X%’ T; 


* The option indicated in § 306 applies throughout all plural forms, 
where not otherwise indicated. 

t Also in Magadbi. 


SlNGVLAR. 



XAL DECLEXSIOX: 1st Personal Pronoun. 
etc., ‘I.’ 


.Y ai/sdlt. 

Old Baisivdrf. 

Avadhi. 

Riwni. 

B/iojpM. 

Magadhl, ! 

Maithill. 

% J?-5. 


%■ 

?rq- 


i 

f?T, f*T3. 

^Ti;. 

*fr i 
*Yf? H^t). 

3** J 

*fr w\. 

J2; : ?Tm; ^TT 1%. 

^j^iT.^i- WXT; fflTTj^r- 

; »fnCT ) 

f*RT; fvaj^r. 

*ftTT; TfRT |W. 
f*RTi f*RTj§Nf- 

?T5 

«T- 

Wanting. 

# 

Wanting . 

Wanting. 

fl'anting. 

Wanting. 


*frf* kvo- 
ft? ‘ 

?rr|ij. 

fl j t, cR. 

*rff )%■ 

*TT JcR. 

^T\ % . 

PPj *' 

h_, 

i^r' 

VRTj 

itft. 

WtK- 


*nT- 

?ftT. *ftT; jflXT 2 
f*rrt>f*R; I^rcT- 2 

*frr, ?ftTT- 3 
^TT. f^RT- 3 
pTf, f*R- 

*rtT; *rrx> f\r°- 

f*R> fJR- 


*rrff 

JTff 

M 

**/*• 


^Tk 

f*RTj 

1-* 

f*TTj *' 

f^RTj 


J * 

jn. 

f*?- 

fvfaiT. 

^Vft. 

VT*ft,fTT,VT>(-Vl). 4 

i^rt 

TTf^l-rr 

(**?)• 

f*? m- 


fVft \i. 
f*HR; f^HRjwr- 

fVft; I^rY )%■ 
VsT- 

^ Hi.. 

¥T*Nj*' 


Wanting. 

If 'anting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

ftfa 1 TTZ- 

f* (VI). 

„(* 

** (*, <R. 


WW*! 

b* 

* 

WT XR %• 

itm) 

J*. 

^nx- 

f^TPC- 

f^TR- 


fvft \^. 

%R- 3 

iw *w %• 

Tifa | *n • 

?*r (?rrff)- 


I*f *• 


ivft u, 
f»MtJ 

^RT *R 


4 Instead of any of the nouns of plurality given in § 183, may be used throughout with any of these themes. 




Plural. j Singular. 


TABLE IX. DIALECTIC PRONOMINAL DECLENSION: 2nd Personal Pronoun. 


rT) etc., £ thou.’ 


i High Hindi 


N. fT. 

! Cv 

j 

Ar. "j dlt 

d. j g^wY 

Ag. d W- 

Cv 

Ab. d^ft 

j 

j 

G. dTt- 


g^j 


' N. 


W- 


IP* 


Ac. ) 1 d*f . 

j d. j i gw ^r. 


Ag. | g* if. 
! Ab. gw %. 


i G. 


wrr- 


Kanaitjl. Braj. 


d- 


d, fl d- 

Cv 


dtfg. cfrfw- 

ffr cfr dff • 


d. W- 

Ov Cv 




rT W- 


11 •* 

d J u. 

*<*: >{$ 


dfr- 


a. 

'll. 


w. 


*4. i 

«J 

wrfr- wt 


i Mewurl. 

I 

Garhw&li. 

Kumdoni. 

NaipdlL 

Old Baiswarl. 

w. 

Cv 

W- 

g?;w,ftiw. 

g- 

?f3, rf. 

1 

W, H, % 

Cv Cv 

I 

i 


rftf. 



1 

! 

Wtff ] ... 

tttf I'*®- ; 

*fr (if. "$)• 
w w- 

^{Ifw. 

-s/^- 

^ 1 jwfwr- 


Jtt. 

w. 

rftt W. 

^t|%. 

^ If- 

gu 

^r* 

<T. 

'w- j 

wl' 1 

i 

j 


efr ww. 
»"> 1 

WT -^,W. 

wvtJ 
, - - 1 

%• | 

i 

i 

*\V 

d'| WTZ. 
d/%. 


dd- 


jsY 


dt 1 *' '-*»*• 


'ct1»tt|. wt (writ 


* I n *tts- «IT flTTt, 


dW- 


<T» 7 . 


- W%- 
^ 

^ 3*4* 

9 " W : ^f}- 


gw *. 


griK>. 


f ffc. 
L - ! 

! * PT- 


dw 


dT- 


Iwt 


g*mft 

fifing- 


g* )*■ 


$■ 

wt %. 

wt 

wr %• 


% 


YCr- 

^ w- 


» rWif • [ riff • 

^ Ov >J < M 


3ft- 


! d)wr- 
i 1 ct/»rrf^r- 

l 

! ffrfrr- 


dir- 


Wanting. 

dtf!L 

I dd- 
dtC- 


nt wrff- : r 


WT- dW. 

\j i \* 

wtwt la a gw 1 Tir „, gw 1 wt 


<nr*f* i r r v 

r 4 ^: 


gw. g*f- 
gwf. 

gwf?. 
g*? t^?)- 


wr- 

WtdtWT 1 ! 

WtdT N 2 [-d- 
j ! 93 


JS«- 


jdt l^t.gl 

^tft i^rhrt [oEt- 

YtdcrJwY 


writ 


i *! . 

1 1 1 ^mi 1 x 


g^r - 
JM!.- 

dWdW- 


fTTf^T 1 a 

fd*W * 

furfur ]wtz. 

fd*?Wj%- 


I 


gwrfr. 


g* 

gg 


WT- 


gwrfr- 

gwft 


g^J 


fdflO- 
fdfw 
fd*?w 


.j wY 


frif^r r^rr- 

fd*?dtwTfw. 


g^f • 


g^ftT- 

W^- 


m 


gw ww 
wiu 


WT- 


n r a7itini 


gw ww] w- 
wu ) ww. 


gwTT- 
wtxj sr;. 


r fWTtf • ! gw ww\w- 




’wtw jtn:. 


Jliwdl. 

i BhojpM. 

1 

! MagadhL 

f 

Maithili. 

dw- 

!d, d. 

I *- 

1 

d.dt. 

dff, «fff. 
dt, d- 

Cv 

^tfj 

dJtT;dtTT 1%. 
dTf \T ; rfff TT j WT- 

<%TT; dtTT ]%. 
dTITT; dTfUTjWW. 

djTT; dtTT 
dTfTT; dTfTTJ %W- 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wan ting. 


j 

W- 

dT^TTj^' 

tw V. 

dTITTj 

t^ 7 1% 

WIT- 

dtT, WjT; dYa. 2 
dVrT.dTlt;dTfTt 2 

dYr, cftTT- 3 
dlnr. dlfTU- 
d S llT. dlfTT- 3 

dtu; HY;-, dtr- 
dYfT.dTfT°.dTfT- 

wixj 

rfKf U 
dl^Tj* 

dtTT U. 

WtTj^' 

dtTT 1- 
dtWj M 

g*f- 

dTfdldiT. 

dTWTd- 

dlfdl. 

dT^TWt. 

dflTT. dtTT/^' 

^=1 4i<- 

djfd>; dTfdl |d>. J 
dTl^dtdTfTWJWT 

dlfdt 1%. 
dtlf^dtj • 

45;. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

g^wd. 

dTfTdj , 

1 

1 

mgdt Ixi. 
dTlTdlj 

dTWUT WW W- 

g^fK- 

dTfdt 1 v 2 

| 

dTfWt \%.%T- 
dlfTdYiTT. 3 

d S TfTT WW %• 

w. 

1 

d S TfWt)-. 

%s* 1 = 

SWV*/"’ 

d^T WW W- 


Thi form mj Pandit only gi\ es in this case ; I should infer it would be used also in other cases. 2 Oblique form. 3 Fern. inY 4 Instead of WW> an y °f the words denoting plurality given in § 183, may be used throughout with any of these themes 




TABLE X. DIALECTIC PROXOMIXAL DECLEXSIOX. — Proximate Demonstrative Pronoun; etc., ‘this.’ 




H. Hindi. 

KanaujL 

Braj. 

Mdrwdri. 

Mewdrt. Garhwull. , 

Kumuoni. 

Xaijid/l. 

Old Buiswdrl. 

Avadhl. 

Riwdl. 

Bhojpuri. 

Mtigadhl. 

Maithili. 

1 *^ 

X. 


fmir.T^- 


mV, mA, '«• 

mT, mi, /• 

tl’ fr 7 ^ 

^rr > f* , 

mV, mV'- 

mV, t- i 

1 

TT’ ti- 
ll, m¥- 

t- 

mr- 

t> Iff- 5 I- 5 

ITT- 

t- 

t. T- Tm, I, 1 , i- 
lt> t> Tl> TTTm- 

g 

Ac. | 
D. J 

T*- 

t*t mA- 

Xff\ ^ 
mT p 

rnTfi- 
mr mV. 

th-thA) 
mirV m- 
Tm, x ' 

muff, Tift R. IT- 

t J *h IT^ftl- 

! 


I p* j 

ifinflimf:- 

I mrr- 

mffj^' 

II, imm ) 

Tft. rwr 

im ]%• 
imTTjmm. 

iff - it; I- tk' 
imiT, imiT Jmm- 

CO 

A S 

T* m. 

TffU 

Cp 

mr m. 

tw, Te- 
muri- 
£* 

T- 

1 

> 

i r 

1 

Tff- iff- 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 


X. 

mi, m- 

m. 

•N EJ\ 

m, m- 

T> 

I- t- j 


T^> T®1^- 

«*N 

m- 

Tm, I- 

I- TPf- 

T^fmrr, 6 imim- 
Tftmrr- 6 

t- 

T^mmV- 

T^f. Tm- 7 
fff ; I, fifm- 









T 7 !- 




ITT-fT 7 ! 

T 7 imTT > Tmmrr U 
fl^irnTT, fimmTj 

t— 

Ac. | 
D. / 

T 7 f- 

T 7 ?- 

Sr}*- 

T’fLtf. 

Tmtmmi'u 

mi, mi J 

mUM-UlVR-! m- 
mi, mi J%-j m mfm. 

mmi 

Tm UrofV- 
TmVJ 

Tm 3 ) k 

Tmfi, tl- 

^k>- 

Tm mi- 

mm) . . 

171 , 

T^i mmiiT J 

T*f 1^- 

pH 

Ag. 

i= 

v* U 
r*Trp' 

^L. 

X* |m. 

imrt, mmi- 
mi, mi- 

mwi- ^ = 

mT, mT- : A 

l 

T? -%• 

T*VJ 

Tm U 

T^P 

Tm- 

T*f- 

Wanting. 

Wanting . 

Wanting . 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 







Remote Demonstrative Proxoux; 

, etc., ‘ that 

‘ he,’ ‘ sli 

?,’ ‘it.’ 





X. 

mi, 5i- 

mti.mfi. 

mA, mi- 

mr, m. 

mr ,/. 

mr, m, »«. 
mri ^ 

mV- 

mr, m. 

mV- 

m>, immmr- 
^mmmT. 

sri- 

mr, mtfi, 1 mA- 1 
mii, m^ii. 

mr. 

mr, m, mm, mA, mA- 7 
imr, m, m, mirm- 

p 

Ac- ] 
O. J 

m%. 
mm mV- 

mr p 

miff, fm%. 

fmrnp 

miir, mwV) - 
mmA, mV j 

mrtfV, m^Vi i-: m. 
mV j%. m mf%. 

mV) ■p. 
ft/"*- 

- j-mrt. 

mVfi) 

mVfiJ^' 

mV mi- 

mfi mil- 

mn, rntmirl 
mii, m^imrrj ' 

mil 1^- 
mrmn:Tj%m. 

mfi, mtt, mV, mr|m. 
mimiT, irrniTT J mm- 

t—t 

m 

Aff. 

mm m. 

*1*1 a 

ST f”- 

U. 

mm, mmV. 
mmV, mV. 

mwV. 

rnmiV. m m- 

mV. 

mV)- 

ur 

m 

mVff- 

mill. 

Wanting. 

1 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting . 

Wanting. 


X. 

rni.mV.m- 

m. 

-v »4 

m, m- 

m- 

m, mV- ; %. 

! 

m, m,ml,mV. 

On 

mm, mmim- 
m*'i. 4 

mV- 

mV, mV^mm^ 
mmim. smnm 

m»i- 

m-'imrr, 6 rntmim. 
miimsT- 6 

mr. 

m 7 !, mm. 

^f 7 !- 

pi 

Ac. | 
D. J 

^I- 

u>. 

^IT j T 

m^i- 

*»tfP 

m^i, fm^f- 
mfm, fmm 1 ) - 
m^.f^ifp 

rnmtmmiU 
mi, mt j 

mil J. ml. 

mi jm. ml mfmr. 

i 

mmm'i 

mm msmiV. 
mmVj 


mmfi, mi- 
mm ) 

mVm 1 

S r^TF- 

mrm mmj 

m 7 ! rni- 

m 7 !, mimim) - 
mii mmmrr J ( ^' 

m 7 ! )mi. 
m 7 imTT) mm. 

i 

m 7 !, ^I ) % 

m 7 imm> ^mm T ^ 
^imiT, ¥mmT 7 


A,- 

mm )- 

* r $Vj 

mm V 

^rj 

mfm, fmm )-• 
mJif.fm^fj 

mmrT, mmi- 

mi, mi- 

P- 1 * m. 

IT- 

mmm)- 
mm p 

0 j 

mm U 
m^imj^' 

mm. 

mmf • 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

\ 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 


1 This is still used about Mathura and Agra, but is regarded as obsolete. 2 Or mi, or like Kum. 3 Or like Kum. 4 Optional throughout. 5 Either of these forms may be used as the stem in all the obi. cases. 

6 The periphrastic plur. with UTM may be used with Hi, and m*f , mii- The forms in the 2nd line, sing and plur., are honorific. 7 The plural honorific; nou-lionorific plural formed by adding *TH, etc. 





Plural. Singular. Plural. Singular, 


TABLE XI. DIALECTIC PEOXOMIXAL DECLEXSIOX. — Eelatiye Pronoun ; etc., ‘who,’ ‘which.’ 



High Hindi. 

Kanauji. 

Braj. 

Murwdrl. 

MewdrL 

Garhwdii. 

Kumdoni . 

1 

N. 

Wf 

^a- 

^fa- 

aft, faart, aaft- m. 
faarr, aaT- /. 

aft, at , fa at- 
aar- /• 

at- 

at, %- 

Ac. ) 
D. / 

fat- 
faa ^r- 

an J^' 

aTff. 

^ Ijf 
arffp- 

faasm ] 

faw , am , aaft • 
aft. J 

amf]^. 
af J 7 !- 

af. 

afmfm- 

a amf- 

! 

Ag- 

faa a. 

tff'U 

aT F' 

aT P 
aTff j *’ 

faaa , fa%- 
am , aaft- 
af- 

amf. 

af- 

af a- 

a%- | 

i 



affU 

aT F' 

ara. 

faam 

fam , am, amf ff • 

«■ i 

amf) at, ft- 



0. 

faaarr- 

aTff/^’ 

^f j^t- 
amt- 

af at- 

t at- 

i 

N. 

af- 

ara. 

aft. 

aft, faa, aai- 

aft, a%. 

at- 

at, %- 

Ac.) 
D. J 

fa 7 !- 
faa ) 

faa i . 
fa 7 !!/^' 

fa^'- 
fafa ) «* 
fa-.ffj^ 

famt, amt 
at.arf.^imtp' 

r t n- 

!L fo. 
arr J 

H: 

^mfm- 

aaa] .„•% 

^ j’*- 

A e • 

faa l s 
fC'ftJ 

faa a- 

fafa 1 - 
fa^fP' 

famt, amt- 
at, aft. 

amf- 

at- 

aft. 

^a- 

aaau 
aa F' 

O'. J 


Old Baiswdrt. Avadhl. Riwiii. 


Bhojp&rl. 


Mdgadhi. ! .1 Jail hill. 


at, WT- 

:u 


mtft J ^’ ^ 

**• Want 


a*T, Jl'f V 

ft 7 !, fa 7 ftf. 


ft 7 !, 2 ft’ff 


ftff, ftff- 
WT aif. 

aia, WTO- 

ft. 

ft, ftfff • 
ffta fff . 
i ftf, ft 7 ! (aif). 


a af- 


'(a- 

gr3 * 5,,T ' \ata, aaa. 

•V 

a- 

a®a, ata. 


^ . 

a, a, a. 

^U;af ](a). 

^ J aarr, aftrT/aT- 

af ] <% 

aff. aiff, ata. 

aanTjfta- 

aatr, aavr/aa- 

Wanting. ! Wanting. 

Wanting. 

It’aii tin n. 

aanf ; af a- 
an tar- v 

aift J j ^at ( obt . ), Wnr- 

y v 
oR. 

aaf,aafT(ff,/) 

aff, arff , a iai- 
aan, aaf, aaf° 


ft. ; a 7 ! . ft, ata, aaa- ft, fft^aat. 

tanra. 

s a 7 ! j 

^•-arr. j wa ^ana ]'%)• ft 7 ! \(a 0 . ft 7 !, ftfarri^- 

isq^' fa 7 ! , ft^aTjmr. ft^arrjfta. : afaaa J’fta 


Wanting. ! Wanting. j Wanting. 


| at- 

I 

aft. 

at. 

at, famt- «• 1 

faarr. /. 

faa- 
faa sft- 

aT p' 

aTff. 

fam ] ^ 
ftmfp' 

1 

faa a- 

1 

faff i ^ 

™ j 

aT a- 

fam- 

famt- 

| 

1 faaaT- 

j 

faffi^ 

ar 

am. 

aTffJ^’ 

fam ]^ 
famfj^' 

at. 

at. 

at, a. 

at, fa%. 

W- ! r _ 
faa ]. p 'aft. 
ftpft/^t' f7FfTj 

ft*. ^ 

faa U [ 
ftnftj j 

faa 1 
faaftPi 

fafa P 

fd'f) / j 

famt- 


Correlative Pronoun; etc., ‘that,’ ‘the same.’ 


1 at, at, famt- m - 
faarr- /. 

at- 

amf (ft. 

ar- 

tf ja. 

af afm- 

amft- 

af a. 

amf \mt, ft- 
at Jaft- 

af at- 

wt, at- 

ft. 

f«)t. 

J 7 - 

an t 

ta- 

rftafm- 

©v 

amt. 


at- 

H*- 

ait. 


| aa, Wt- 

cr«i, rrs, «rt, mf%- 3 
I aa] * 

i nK 

fa ) 

\ aa ft. 

! ait' 
jfa) 
j aa at- 
; fit) 


at, a, ft, aaa. ft, aaa.ata- aa>aft. 


[a, ft. 
jaaa, ata. 


faff, aff) 
aTff, a J 


(af). a arr- 


TO 


^ j '; aas^T , afar} an • aw/fta . 


Wanting. 


a- 

aara, ata. 

1 /Si, 


Wantin''. 


(a)- af )(a). 


a, a, a- 

it. 


| aff, aiff , a,\a. 

’ aaru, aafT jam- 


Wanting. Wanting . { Wanting. 


Wanting . 


faff, aff- 
aT an;- 
am, an- 


aa, <jaff . 
a't, fa- 


a I \ Ssr, n««v nsi\, <■■»%- 

I arff > a an; { qm .\ aarr. i _ 

7 7 Z ft, a, ata, aaa- s 1 faa, fa 7 ! . 

*■ finfa. *’ ' faff, fa 7 !!- 

.. , ^ j . . aana Pa). fa 7 ! pa). fa 7 !, fa^afrlft 

F iarr- HP* fa 7 ! , fa’faTjmT. frpfafTjftm. afaaa J**- 

tits 1 


amift' af a. 
an at!- aarf. 


Wanting. 


af ft. J aff, aiff , a 'ft. 

aan;, aafT(ft,/.)l aa!, aar, aan 


fa 7 !, fanra- ^ 

fa 7 ! , 2 fa 7 fa(ant). 2 ! f 2 ^ ^ *1 


aaa] ^ fa 7 ! ■ ] ^ 
aa p* fftnftp' 


! faa, fa 7 ! (art). 

faa, fa 7 ! • 
a- 


r. faa, fa 7 !- 

%, ffrfaat- , ftj?ff 


Wanting. Wanting. Wanting. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 


1 


8 Also with postpositions. 



T AB LE XII. DIALECTIC PROXOMIXAL DECLEXSIOX. — -1st Interrogative Pronoun ; etc., ‘wlio,’ ‘what. 



High Hint!!. 

Kanauji. 

Braj. j 

Murwuri. 

| 

Meiudrt. 

Garhwali. 

! 

I 

Ku muoni . 

Naipdil. | 

Old Baisivtirl. 

A v ad hi. 

Riwiii. 

Bhojpiirl. 

Mdgadht. 

Maithill. 


X. : WtW- 

WT- 

Wt, Wt- 

WTtJ, WUT- ! 

wtw- 

wm, wm- 
ww- 

wt- 

i 

Wt, WT- 

Wt, W*T- | 

wt- 

ww*r, wwfb. 

»s 

W- 

W^- 

_iw. ; 

[w^, wr^r. ! 

%, wt- 
wwiw, wrw. 

b, WTW- 

P 

D 

O 

Ac. } fob. 

d. / fww wt- 

WT 

wrff- 

WT wY ' 

WW- Wllft j 

ww> wuft ' b- 
wt ) 

wuft.wuft)- 
wt- J* 

i 

1 

wt wfw- 

w wfhr. 

W*T. 

Wil WTT- 

fwff, wff, wt- 
ww*f, wwfb- 
wwb, wTb- 

W WT- 

wff | 

WTT W i- 
Wlffi 

wi, wff, w'|(wj- 

WWfT , WT *1T J WT ■ 

Wf ) ( w). 
WWfTj WW- 

wff, W )iw,j. 

WWfT, WWfTj W- 


Ag. fafi^r %• 

fwffU 
wt r 

wt w - 

fw-graft.wtw 
WW> WWt • 

bY 

graft, wraft- 
wf- 

i 

^ «T- 

w b- 

w^ri - 

^r- ; 

fwff, WfT- 
WW^T, WTT- 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

/Ranting. 


N. WftT- 

w? r - 

Wt, wt- 

gray ww- 

grar. ww- 
ww- 

wt- 

wt. 

wt, ww. 

ww^- 

W- 

W^fW. 

W- 

WW^T, WPT- 

W, fWrf Wwt - 

fWW, fWrf- 

fwftf , fwwft- 

Plural. 

Ac 1 f ^' 

D ' 1 at 

fWW Wt- 

fwbr- 

fwfw 

fwwffj^ 

yflt. 

wrarrj 

grarrU 

wrarrj 11. 

1 

wi wfw- 

Os 

WW«Tl _ r 

P* 

&}■*: 

1 

fw^ff, twwfff- 
■fww, fw*f (Wf 

[;WT- 

W'l'j 

wr*t wf. 

wwf*r) iw)- 

fw^f J WT- 

fWef \(b)- 
fWrfWLTj (WW). 

fWFf , fWrfWTTI (%)- 
WfWWT JW- 


, fWW U 
Aff - . ; 

fwwb- 

fwfb ]=* 
fwuffj 

wwt- 

wwt- 

# 

WWl - 


WWWj s- 

J 

gpw 

fww. 
fw*f • 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 







1st Indefinite Pronoun; 

?Rt|, etc., ‘any 

’ ‘ any one, 

etc. 





a- wtt- 

l 

wtw.wtwt- 

WtWf.Wtf- 

Wt?T- 

wlf- 

wtf- 

wtf > wwt- 

wtt- 

i 

wt, %- 

Wtff- 

%g»,whft,wwftf^- 
WTF , W^3 , %LT- 

Wf , w^i- 
wtbt, wwbt- 

wt^r, writ- 

W^, WWi, WW. 

wtbt. 

WW> %3f» Wtf - 
w^wt, ^wt- 

W^T, Wtf.^WfW- ^ 
wwfr, W^WT, WT WT - 

P 

P 

£ 

i 

Ac ' j 1 fwwt wt- 

. 

W^lgX 
fWW P' 

Os J 

1 

WT^ fY 

i 

graft b- 

WT!ftU 

i wi r 

! 

wtwfw- 

w wtw- 

^tff 1 -n-v 
wb J 

wib, WWf*T3- 

WT^fT- 

wTf, WT¥ (W i>- 

w^)__ 

w^J‘^°' 

wpfij f ' 

sts Norn, or 

WWTT ^ \(.W) 

Wf^^T.WfwJWT 

wwythwi- 

wftwt'J(ww)- 

As Nom. or 

WWTT, WWUT, WWX^, WWLfT] (W 

fwfwr J (wj 


Ag. fwwt%- 

wtwYi 5 
fww H' 

Os j 

Wl$ w- 

graft- 

W lift- 

wi w. 

w %• 

wttfU 

wt r 

WT^- 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

If anting. 

2nd Interrogative and 2 nd Indefinite Pronouns; etc., ‘what?’ ‘any,’ ‘some.’ 


P 

N- WJT- 

w- 

WIT. WT- 

: w%;, wtr- 

wf, wt?;- 

wn- 

wrr- 

WTT, fW- 

WIT, WTf, WT- 

fw, fw- 

WT, WTW- 

WTf • 

WT- 

WT, Wt- 
WTft- 

WT, Wt- 
W«ft, W^t- 

p 

p 

p 

Ph 

y, ' j WTf W*t- 

WTf Wt 

wfb Wf- 

i 

wnft %• 

i 

wt Y 

> ti l sf • 


WIT- 

WH- 

WTfT- 

^W- 

^ J 

WTftJ^ 1 - 

As Nom. or 

WTf , WT'lbi- 
W5ft J WT- 

WTf ]%- 
wNtJ WW- 

As Nom. or 

WTf, wff, fwb \%- 
fwwt, wwt, wzftj W- 

1 

Wf- 

Wf. 

W^, WT^- 

wt- 

Wtf, wt|- 
wtf;w. 

w<5- 

1 

! w. 

! 

wff. 

— 

W- 

fW. 

1 

W^, WWft, fw^- 
Wf WT, Wf wt-'* 

Wf ’ f^T- 

^ W- ^ S 

wgw, fwf , fwfwwT- 
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ham. in N. Muzaffarpur, P3rcff3, 3TT3rc;ff3, obi. plur. only. 

In the IV., especially, the forms beginning with a vowel are often written 
and pronounced with an initial ^ ; thus, an, i ^3t> 

for 31, etc. 

(4) Of the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative : — in the W., obi. 
sing, (of things only), 3Tt^, <TTts > 331 , also, wt%, <ft%, 3TT3, else- 
where, %f%, Rftf, 3ifl, or %, %, ifi; nom. and obi. plur., 

f3u?3; %3i*ft, 33i*ft, 

3i3i*ft; f^efiTT, ffpf^TT, obi. plur., in the west, Wt33, 

tf|33, 3^33 ; WT3%> 31*1%, 333% ; in N. Muzaffarpur, 

%3iTff3> %3<Tff3. 

(5) Of tbe neut. Interrogative : — in the W., nom. sing., feht'ij, ; 

in N. Muzaffarpiir, obi. sing., 3Wt; also very common, an inflected 
instr. sing., 3tf%"P> in sense of ‘ why.’ 

(6) Of the neut. Indefinite : — in the W., , fsflgjtfl ; in N. 

Muzaffarpiir, f3ift|3rr ; in S&ran, 

322. In Magadhl we have additional forms as follows. Additional 

6 Mftgadhi 

(1) Of the 1st Pers. pronoun : — nom. and obi. plur., 13f33, Forms - 

(2) Of the 2nd Pers. pronoun : — nom. and obi. plur., c%lf33IT, 
3TWft, 3TW1 > or 3TW 33, etc. 

(3) Of tbe two Demonstratives: — nom. and obi. plur., T*lf33, 

3tWt, pxmft; 33if33, 33*33%; obi. plur. only, 1*133, 3^133 • 

(4) Of the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative : — nom. and obi. 

plur., f%*l,f%*13; fffrf, f%*13; 1%rf, in Gayd, for gen. 

sing., %3tl, 3W. %3R: and %3iTT- 

(5) . Of the personal Indefinite pronoun : — obi. sing., 3ltt> 31^- 

323. The following additional Maithili forms may be noted. Additional 

Maithili 

(1) Of the Personal pronouns: — nom. sing., 1R, 1?%, tffl; obi. Forms ’ 
si»g., RTff , 3Tff , (poetic). 

(2) Of the Demonstrative pronouns :— obi. sing., 3*l3Kt- 


* Also in Magadbi. 



Misceliaceoiis 

Dialectic 

Fouus. 
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■'3 1 Of the Uelathe, Correlative, and Interrogative pronouns: — obi. 

Mng, fa'rrwru , fe^r- 

■ 41 In the MaithiK, the 1st Indef. pronoun, eft dt . has an obi. plur. base, 
T3i'5I3H'?^T : the 2nd Indefinite, fW- adds the postpositions either to the 
Horn, fort!!., or to an inflected base, , it f\y £0 ; the plural is wanting. 
The 1st Indefinite makes the gen. sing., ^JSRTT. cfiafpCWT , I'T . 
Tffwr ; lb e gett. plur., in S. MaithiK, f^^T- In Central and S. 
Mu/.aflarpur, and rl f«i eft are also used for 

324. To the formal above given may be added the 
following, some of which I am unable to assign to any 
particular time or place. 

(1) yr . = ‘ 1/ is evidently a shortened form of the 

Marvvarf An abbreviated form, jjj?, for the obi. sing., 

mf?, is sometimes used by Chand. Chand makes the obi. 
plur. of the 1st and 2nd Personal pronouns, and rffiff- 

But fu and <pi with the postpositions, are also employed. 

(2) ^ and are sometimes substituted for h or ft, 
‘thou.’ In western Hindi, I have met with a gen. sing, of 
this pronoun, ^T, for as, e.g., xpsf gwinfV WfT fra, 
‘let the wife of the Mogul take thy hand.’ A Prakritic gen. 
sing., HF, (for Sk. <Tf .) is nmv and then used in archaic 
Hindi. 

(3) In the nom. sing, of the Proximate Demonstrative, "?lf , 
the following variant forms occur, viz. iff, f^, 
iF, tff: tl: Ht- 01 these, the last three appear, in some 
cases at least, to be merely emphatic forms. In the obi. 


* ^ is said by Prof. Eastuiek, (Vocal, ulary to Prern Sugar, sub. 
voe.), to be used in the old. sing, with the postposition ffi, in the following 
Airdh Chaupdi : Wf % irff Tift f*TT<Y. But in this place, is, 
in fact, the Braj emphatic particle, ; and ^ is a Braj form of the 

Conjunctive participle, '^rT (from the verb which is in High 

Hindi added directly to 'tdT , making eft ^ . We therefore render, — 
‘ how (then) remained my honor ?’ Krishna to Rukmini, P.S. : Ch. LXI. 
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plur., we find and . In Braj, aif is sometimes spoken 
and written for ^ 7 . 

(4) In the declension of the Remote Demonstrative, , 
Bvf occurs in the nom. sing., and, in the obi. sing., ?ff is 
sometimes found for and ^jjr, for cfTff- For the obi. 
sing., ^ 3 *t, rustic Mohammedans sometimes substitute 
It occurs also in the following from the Marwari Play of Gopi 
C/iand : tryf % VJT»T. ‘ fix (your) thoughts on him.’ In 
the obi. plur., and ^sTeff are found for the dat., ; 

and in the ease of the agent, for ■g«i 

(.)) Variant forms of the Correlative pronoun are, in the 
nom. sing., and ^fpg, for The latter two are 

emphatic forms. In the obi. sing., frT and fff^ occur, for 
faff ; I have also met with a gen. sing., Tnaaf^ffRI ^ff, 
which evidently belongs to the S.W. FT alone is used as gen. 
sing, in the following from the Prem Sugar : asft cTT 
^Tff, ‘what is his name?’, arif occurs in Braj for ^rrff, 
and ftprfa, for the obi. plur., f%Pff , of the Relative. fa%, 
for ftpf , and FTF, for the obi. plur., faa, of the Correlative, 
also occur in literary Hindi. 

( 6 ) For the nom. sing, of the Interrogative, Fif«T, we find 
in the ‘ Chrestomathie ’ of Prof. De Tassv, «ffa, FifF and 

An obi. sing, and plur., FfRC for farer, is found in 
western Hindi. and FTP 3 i occur, for the Indefinite, 

and fra|a, Ftff and cfiF, for Fif? and aiF belong 

to the west. For the Braj Interrogative, FifT. = ^rT, we 
sometimes have fiff, and in the obi. sing., fjff, for grtf • 

(7) As the nom. sing, of the Reflexive pronoun, ^tpj, I 
have met with Fffr?. With this same pronoun, is evidently to 
be connected a Mar. nom. plur. form, ^rPTT- la the only 
place, however, where I have met with it, f jt would have 
been used in High Hindi. In the obi. forms of this pronoun, 
^3 is often substituted for FI after tj, as, e.g., in FTPIF, obi. 
plur., for FfTW- 
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Pronominal Adjectives. 

325 . Besides the above pronouns, many pronominal 
adjectives occur. They may nearly all he used either 
as adjectives or as pronouns. Two series, the one 
expressive of quantity, the other of kind, are formed 
from the five pronominal elements noted in § 255. 
When used substantively, they all follow, in High 
Hindi, the first variety of masculine declension ; when 
used adjectively, they follow the laws for the inflection 
of Taclbhava adjectives in ^rr, and are thus inflected to 
It, masc., and fern. The following tables exhibit, first 
the High Hindi forms, and then the dialectic forms of 
each series : — 


Table XIII. : Pronominal Adjectives. 


Pron. 

Base. 


fa 

fa 

fa^ 


Adjectives of Quantity. 


TTTHT itnd, I 

J ' 

•'} 


Adjectives of Kind. 


^vlT ittd, f 

utni, 

siTrr uttd 
fafT’TT jitrvt, | 
farTT jitta, J 

falHT titna, 

farTT tittd, 
fatTMT kitna, 

farTT kittd, J 


this much.’ 


ifal aisa, ‘ such,’ ‘ like this.’ 

icaisd, ‘ such,’ ‘ like that.’ 

WT jaisa, ‘like uhicli,’‘as.’ 

?far taisa, * like that,’ ‘ so.’ 

!- ‘how much?’, cfctlJ kaisd, * like what ?’, ‘ how ?’. 


that much.’ 


as much.’ 


‘so much.’ 






TABLE XIY. DIALECTIC FORMS OF THE LB OXOMIXAL ADJECTIYES. 



i 

H. Hindi. Kanauji . 

Braj. 

Mdrwdrt. 

J Mewari. 

Garhwtill. 

Naipdll. 

0. Bais. 

A cad hi. 

Itiwal. 

Bhojpurl. 

MAgadhl. 

Maithill. 


TddT. 

T^fTT 

Tddl- 

TddV 

T*Tt- 

■^rrO- 

Pdd r- 

dfd- 

dfdd- 2 

TdT- 

tdT- 

PdT- 

PddT, Pdd 
pfdd- 

dddT. ddTd- 
Pfad- 

' 

^nrai> ^(T^cT- 
dfddt 

JJddi. 

PddT- 

Pddi, PddTd, 3 Jfdd, 4 Pd- 3 

PddT- 


dddT- 

drn- 


dddt- 

ddTf. 

| ddTf.idTt 

: ddYdt- 

1 

dlddr- 

dfd- 

dfdd- 2 

dTdT- 

dtdT- 

dflddT, dfjdd- 
dftfdd- 

dddT. ddTd- 
dlfdd- 

dTdd, dTdld- 
dlfddt 

dlTfdi. 

dlddT- 

WddTd, 3 didd, 4 dii 3 
^IddT- 


fdddT- 

fspdT- 


fdddf. 

ddff- 

i 

I ddft 
ddT?l. 

<dddil- 

dfd- 

dfdd.- 


dddT, %dd- 
tfdd- 

dETddT, WrTTd. 
5PTfdd- 

ddd, dddd- 
dfddt 

S S 

5Tt^. 

dddT- 

dddTd, 3 ddd, 4 dd- 3 
dddT- 

> 

l-H 

CH 

o 

w 

*“5 

fdddT- 

twrn. 

fdddT- 

fdddl- 

ddrt 

'dd<t 

ddT?Y 

dddT 

dfd, dfd- 
(dfdd). 2 

ddT- 

dddT. ddd- 
dfdd. 

dddT. rildld. 
HTTfdd- 

ddd, ddfd- 
dfddt- 

X X 

dddi- 

dddT- 

dddTd, 3 ddd, 4 dd-" 
dddT- 

< 

fdddT- 

fwr- 

; 

fdf1»Tf. f^firl »TV- 

1 


ddft- 

ddTdt 


dfd- 

(dfdd). 2 

ddT- 

dddT. dtdd- 
%fdd- 

dSfddT, dPdTd. 

dntdd?. 

d$d, diddd- 
dfddt- 

V S 

dddi. 

^?RT. 

diddTd, 3 didd, 4 did. 3 
dddT- 


$dT- 

prfr- 

Pdf- 

wt- 

Yft- 

, 

! dmt 

Pit 

Pdf, Pd. 
dd- 

Cv. 

Wt- 


dd, dd- 


dpdd- 

d^dd- 

%ld, pffdd, 3 p^d, 4 p^. 5 

^^o, 3 p^, 4 TJdT, ^dT, 5 dlffd. 4 ^ ‘ 

>—) 

M 

tdT. 

ddf. 

ddt- 

dTl- 

, dipt- 

: 

ddt 

dd- 

e ' 

ddft- 


did- 

ddd, dd- 

dTLdd. 


ddd, ^Ttfdd, 3 ^Tdd, 4 Wf?d- 4 . 

^Tdd, dfr^B, 3 dn^d, 5 dfTdT. 5 

§ 

§ 

> 

wr- 

tdt 

^dt- 

fwt, fwt- 
dft- 

dwt- 

dfT- 

ddt- 

** 

ddft- 

dd- 

dd- 

tdd, %d- 

dS^fd. 

d^dd- 

ddd, df?dV dfd, 4 dfld- 4 
did, 5 d^3, 3 tddT, 5 ^dT- 

S? 

i-s 

G 

3dT- 

fidf. 

tdf. 

fddfT- 

?Kt 

d^rf- 

ddl- 

dd- 

Ox 

ddff. 

dd- 

dd ■ 

ddd, dd- 

dldd- 

dldd- 

ddd, dfldo, 3 did, 4 dfld- 4 

^d, 3 d^, 3 tddT, 5 ddT- ***' 


%dT 

%dt 

idt- 

fwt- 

*et- 

d^ft- 

ddf- 

d«ft- 

dd. 

C*» 

Wt. 

did- 

did- 

ddd, did- 

di^dd- 

diT[dd- 

%dd , dfldo, 3 did, 4 dfld. 4 a. 

did, 5 d'fs, 3 fddT, 5 %dT- 


1 Annsv&r optionally added. 
To face page 200.] 


I have only met with these in this obi. form ; commonly with the postposition dT • 


3 In S.E. 


In extreme E. 


S. of Ganges. 
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•; §§ 326 - 328 .] 

326. Besides the dialectic forms given in Table XIV., the Dialectic Pro- 

. . . nomuuls. 

following modifications of some of these pronominals also 

occur, viz. for ’ggvfT; ^rHT; for f^nST; fart, 

! fqrrfT, %t!T, f^ia; and for fg?TJT, 1%flT. The following forms 

also are occasionally used in literature, viz. : — %, 7 t, ffi. 

, They are respectively equivalent to fatrT^T , frlrt^f . 

a. The Sanskrit forms, tf^T, = WT, it = %ffT , 

rn^3T-= , and , are occasionally used in 

poetry. For and we also find and 

327. Besides the above, the following words also are Additional 

... . . Pronom. 

used as pronominal adjectives. Those which terminate Adjectives, 
in ^tt follow the declension of Tudbhava nouns or 
adjectives inflected to tj. The others, when used 
substantively, are declined like the second variety of 
masc. nouns ; when used adjectively, they are in- 
declinable. 


f 

i 

| 


ek, 4 one.’ 

ditsrd, 4 another,’ ‘ the other.’ 
donon, 4 both.’ 

^tw nab, 

*im sard, 

sakal, all,’ ‘the whole.’ 
sumast , 
samachdy 


IX bar, 4 every.’ 

vtx aur, 4 other,’ 4 more.’ 

baliut, 4 much,’ 4 many.’ 

lit k(il A 

^ '-‘several ,’ 4 how many 

^i kai, j 

nij, ‘self,’ ‘own.’ 

w*n pardyd , 4 another (person).’ 


328. xr<* ek , strictly speaking, is a cardinal numeral, 
and ^XTXT dusra, an ordinal. TRi, ‘one,’ when used 
pronominally, is usually followed by ^XlXT, ‘the other,’ 
in the succeeding clause ; as, IVfn XtfiT ^TT ek 

hanstd , dusra rota tha , ‘ one was laughing, the other 
was crying.’ 

a. Sometimes itself follows in the second clause, 
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when the first Tjcfi should be rendered ‘ one,’ the second, 

‘ another.’ Thus, Tp* XT? ip* ipi m ek yah , ek wah 
kahtd thd, ‘ one was saying this, another, that.’ 

b. When ^RTT follows in the same clause, the 
two have a reciprocal force ; as, ijf Ti^i ? we 

ek dmre ko marte ham, ‘ they are beating one another.’ 
is indeclinable in the plural. 

329- frsfr donon, ‘ both,’ is declinable in the plur. 
only : thus, Nom. donon , Acc. ^Rt donon ko, etc. 

330- W sab, ‘all,’ ‘every,’ often aspirates the final 
^ in the oblique plural ; thus, Acc. *C*ff sabhon ko, 
Gen. WT sabhon ka, etc. *nrlr, also, rarely occurs. 

a. When used in the singular, as, sab ko, ‘ to all,’ 

it denotes ‘ all ’ considered as a unity, ‘ the whole ; ’ in the 
plural, sabhon ko, ‘ to all,’ it represents £ all ’ as a 

plurality, ‘ every,’ ‘ every one.’ 

Rem. These forms in ^lr are not now regarded as quite elegant, and 
is preferably uninfected throughout. As it contains in itself the idea 
of plurality, the plural termination is regarded as superfluous. 

331- The words sakal (Sk. + srj), samast, 

and also signify ‘ all,’ ‘ the whole.’ They are 

rarely, if ever, used as nouns. 

332- The Persian adjective har, ‘ every,’ though 
not very common in classic Hindi, is found even in the 
Prem Sagar, and is freely used in the colloquial. It 
may therefore be fairly regarded as belonging to the 
language. It is never used substantively. Compounded 
with T^s ek, it means ‘ every one ’ or ‘ every single,’ and 
is used either as a substantive or adjective, thus: fT TJ^i 
^THIT har ek aya, ‘ every one came ; ’ IpB wx; har ek 
ghar, ‘ every single house.’ 



§§ 333 - 335 .] 
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333- ’sfft: aur, when used substantively, and followed 
by no other pronominal in the next clause, always 
signifies ‘ more ; ’ as, Jjtj qfft mvjhe aur do, ‘ give me 
more.’ But when used adjec’tively, it may mean either 
‘ more ’ or ‘ another,’ as the context may determine. 
Thus, Jjij qffr ^srwTT^f mujhe aur anaj do, ‘ give me more 
grain ; ’ hut, qf qffy t yah aur bat hai , ‘ this is 
another matter.’ 

a. When qffr is repeated in two successive clauses, 
the first is to be rendered ‘ one,’ and the second, 

‘ another.’ Thus, qf ?rr<T qfty % q? qffa; f yah bat aur 
hai, iv ah aur hai, ‘ this is one thing, that is another.’ 

334. Besides q^TT, ‘ much,’ we meet the intensive forms, 
bahuterd, and qj?n WT ha but sa, ‘very much,’ ‘very 

maiiy.’ 

a. Colloquially, qTTT is also added to qsnf, ‘ many,’ with 
an intensive force ; thus, qsr?reTTT is equivalent to the 
colloquial English idiom, ‘ a great deal.’ This use of ^TTTT 
is only colloquial. In Panjabi it is employed much more 
extensively. 

335 hai or % hai as an adjective means ‘several ; ’ 
when used as a pronoun, it must he rendered ‘ how 
many?’. It cannot take the postpositions. Thus, qi^ 
qqq WTH hai purush de, ‘ several men came ; ’ fi me hai 
ac, ‘ how many came ? ’. Where in English ‘ several ’ 
has a pronominal force, it must he rendered in Hindi by 
IpR hai eh or fqiTq trqi hi hie eh ; as, qit tjqi % hai eh 
ham, ‘ there are several.’ But, f hai ham , would be 
interrogative, — ‘ how many are there ? ’. qri; qq> hai eh, 
and fqraq qq hi hie eh, however, may also he used 
adjectively in the same sense ; as, fairH if hi trie ek 

per hain , ‘ there are several trees.’ 
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Dialectic 

Pronom. 

Adjectives. 


a . The pronominal adjective fawn kitne is also used 
in the sense of ‘ some,’ ‘ several,’ both substantively and 
adjectively. Thus, aft fnaa vrrz aft amt wahdn kitne 
bhat bhi de, ‘ several bards also came there ; ’ fnaaf an 
am f kitnon ka mat hat, 1 it is the opinion of some.’ 

336- taw nij, ‘ own,’ may be used as a pronoun, the 
person and thing referred to being determined by the 
context ; as, fan try arr*n nij par ana , £ to come to one’s 
own (house);’ fan aff nftn *ftff amt nij buddhi 
bharosa mohi nahi, 1 1 have no confidence in my own 
wisdom.’ Or it may be added to possessive genitives of 
both nouns and pronouns, in the sense of the English 
1 own ; ’ as, am yrnT nT fan an f wah raja ka nij putra 
hai , ‘ he is the king’s own son ; ’ an? ftyt fan awn f yah 
meri nij pus tak hai , ‘ this is my own book ; ’ am nan fan 
ary aan wah apne nij ghar gaga , ‘ he went to his own 
house.’ Also we have such idioms with the genitive of 
fan as, fan nr arm nij ka mat , ‘ private property ; ’ fan 
m atary n V ka naukar, ‘ a personal servant,’ etc. 

337- tryrar par ay a , ( another’s,’ is properly a pos- 
sessive adjective. It may be used either with or 
without a noun ; thus, am WTT% nr t yah paraye ka hai , 
‘ this is another’s ; ’ nyrt^ft pardi stri, 1 another’s wife.’ 

338. The following dialectic variations of the above 
pronominals occur, viz.: — for TJ9R; yn and am; f° r 
Br. ^nyt, K. fyryt, N. w; O.B. <|yry, fn, fm; for 
^taf, Br. ftnf, M. N - in, O.B. fwf, $nf ; 

for yrryt, Br. myt, K. nryt; for na, Br. nt, nat, O.B. 
nafy; for nfty, N. nmf, o.B. nan;; for nyn, Br. nftn, 
o.B. ay an, nyn, Garh., fftnt, N. $y, emph. M. ntn, 
aft^t, atm, aftfm, and aftnnft. For nt. Mar. has 
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For Br. gives fijrcft, M., ipnct, , O.B., 

(nom. plur.). For the Marwari has fls^R- 

339. The following pronominal adjectives are Sanskrit. Sanskrit ^ 
The most of them, as compared with the foregoing, are of Adjectives, 
rare occurrence in the colloquial, but are more frequent in 
literature, especially in poetry. 


■9JSI anya, ‘ other.’ 

apar, ‘ another.’ 

TOP* atnuk, ‘ a certain one.’ 
■WSJ ubkaya, ‘ both.’ 

kimapi, ‘ any.’ 

VX par , ‘another,’ ‘other.’ 
pratyek, ‘each.’ 



bahu. 

i ‘ much.’ 

bh&ri. 

) 


V u g> j 


■g^ivr 

yugal, | 

‘ both,’ 


yugma, J 



8arv, 

‘all.’ 


340. as also the more common corrupted form, ^rpT> 

is • another,’ in the sense of ‘ a different one/ like the Greek, 
crepe? ; but ’SJHK is ‘another,’ numerically, like the Greek 
a\Ao?. Thus, JT^Tf, ‘ lie went to another country / 

•rf? ’SIPT ‘there is no other expedient/ but, frT 

‘hear another reason.’ For ’sjtn;, is more commonly 

M ^ 

used ; it is often compounded with the noun it qualifies. 
Examples are: xp ‘another’s fault / ‘ a foreign 

country/ xp^fai, ‘the other world.’ 

341. The related words, ^pr, ^pJT ‘both/ ‘the 

two/ strictly speaking, are all nouns, meaning ‘a pair/ but 
they are practically pronominal adjectives, as will appear 
from the following examples: , ‘the two kings/ 

*1'£R ‘ from both eyes a stream of water 

>» 

flowed/ ^nrrf^T ‘joining (my) two hands.’ 

Examples of the use of the other Sanskrit pronominals are 
the following : xagTT 4 both a boundless ocean / 

^rrft, ‘there is not any need/ ?8ff!T f , 
‘ a certain person says / xraN f^f, ‘ every day.’ 
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342. Ufa, (indeclinable), is occasionally used -as a 
pronominal adjective ; thus, ufa ^qcTTy ^Tf c the 

story of each incarnation of the Lord.’ afj? and 
‘much,’ are both equivalent to and, like most of these 

Sanskrit pronominals, are chiefly used in poetry. 

Compound Pronouns. 

Compounds 343. The relative pronoun may be compounded with 

with Kelative A J x 

Pronoun. the correlative or the indefinite pronouns. Each 
member is then inflected, but the postposition is added 
to the last only. 

Thus, with , we have fare fare WT jis tis tea, ‘ whosesoever ;’ 
with sff oftyjo koi, ‘whoever;’ fare fare! «ftj*s kisi ko, 
‘ whomever with gpf gfgf jo kuchh, ‘ whatever.’ 

a. For sfr Naipali has 3|>re%, ‘ whosoever.” 

b. In the Ra/nayan a similar Sanskrit compound occurs, in the phrase 

farfat, ‘in whatever way,’ wliere ifa gig, (for %g,) is 
in the instr. sing. 

Compounds 344. Other compounds are formed with aur, 

with aur. ' 

‘ other as, gffa; giw aur kuchh, ‘ something else gffa; 

aur hot, ‘ some one else; ’ ^fty gftg aur Jcaun, 1 who 
else?’, gffa; q^r aur kyd, ‘what else?, 7 is colloquially 
used as a reply of strong affirmation.* 

a. Sometimes gftr occupies the second place, but the 
compound has then a different meaning ; as, gfti[ qffa 
koi aur , ‘ some other grs^ qfTT kuchh aur, ‘ some more.’ 

h. The pronominal, qrer, ‘ other,’ is compounded with 
itself in the form qreT T «n (Sk. qjgfpg), ‘ each other,’ ‘ mutual;’ 
but this is rare in Hindi. The two are occasionally written 
separately, thus : qjgff qpS iftfa li, ‘ w ith mutual love.’ 

* In Garliwhl, aur alone is used, with a peculiar intonation, in the 
same sense of a strong affirmative. 
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345. The particle *TT sa, (infl. It se, si,) may he Compounds 
added to the nom. form of edR, thus: qfR *rt kauri sa, rogative. 
lit., 1 what like ? ; ’ ^ f wah kaun sa per hai 

‘ what tree is that ?,’ i.e., ‘ what kind of a tree ?’. 

a. The same affix is added, colloquially, in the east at 
least, to the relative, afR, and correlative, rfR, making 
wR *rr, rfR ?TT ; and in the Doab to the demonstratives, 
and opf, making 777 , igf 37 . But I have never met 
these forms in literature. 


b. In old eastern poetry, however, the equivalent affix 
l-PR is added to the inflected base of the demonstratives, thus : 

WR, T ? f <like this;’ ^ *PT, ‘like that,’ or 

4 like him.’ 

c. For cfR ’HT, Mewdri has T^Rfl, fern, iff, as in the 

following : ufR ^7 $ afRI, = =fiR% m-pi % ^1 w, 

‘ what man told you ? ’. 


346. The indefinite pronouns are also compounded Compounds 
with sab] as, sab koi, ‘every one,’ Pronom. 

sab kuchh , ‘everything.’ Before efift; IT har may be 
used instead of *R in the same sense. 


347. A peculiar Indefinite is formed by repeating the 
indefinite pronoun with the negative particle, na, 
interposed ; as, koi na koi , ‘ some one or 

other kuchh na kuchh , ‘ a little,’ ‘ somewhat,’ 

more rarely, ‘ some thing or other.’ In the former case, 
both members are inflected in the oblique cases, but the 
postposition is added only to the second; as, fwt 
fefrfif ^57 %r{ kisi na km kd khet , ‘ the field of some one 
or other.’ 


348. ^ is idiomatically added to various pronouns and 
pronominals to give them an indefinite sense ; it is then 



Urdu Pro- 
nominals. 


Personal Pro 
nouns Nom. 
Smg. 
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often scarcely capable of translation. Thus, ^rt ^T?}, 

£ what we shall be ‘ a great deal,’ £ ever so much.’ 

Similar are, fafirfFT etc. So also we find 

cja? ; as, Fi^ FF'rl WTW "T ft*TT, ‘ no great remembrance 
will remain.’ 

349 . The following pronominals belong rather to Urdu 
than to Hindi, but as they will be found in some modern 
Hindi books, they are enumerated here. 

FTW 1 1 5pn»fT 111* , ‘ a certain one.’ 

FTW Jj, ‘the whole. 

^ ‘other,’ ‘ difFerent.’ ‘ many,’ several.’ 

350 . Of these, all are Arabic, except which is 

Persian. is sometimes used as a negative prefix, 

especially in the compound, Sp^ ifrfaT > ‘absent,’ 

£ not present.’ tpfTFT is always pronounced fuluna. 
Although it belongs rather to Urdu than to Hindi, still it is 
often heard from Hindi-speaking people, especially in some 
parts of Oude, where, in a dialectic form, it is often 

used, instead of the remote demonstrative, for a third 
personal pronoun. Besides TjpsfifgTj the people of Avadh also 
use sgcrfFT, plur., sgfTF, in the same way. 

Origin of the Pronominal Forms. 

351. It is impossible, within the limits of the present work, to discuss 
in every detail, all the very numerous variations of the Hindi pronouns. 
I can only briefly indicate the probable origin of the more common forms. 
In the nom. sing., main or men, of the 1st personal pronoun, we have the 
Sk. instr. sing., may A, Prak. mai, Ap. main, transferred to the nom.* 
The ne, therefore, which is added to main, in the case of the ag., in 
High Hindi, is really superfluous, and in Marwari, Old Haiswari, and other 


* Yid. Lassen : Inst. Lin%. Prae., p. 180. In Gujarati, men is still 
used for the case of the Agent, assigned to a nom. sing., hurt, for Sk. 
aham. 
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archaic Hindi, main, alone, and properly, denotes that case. The same 
remarks, mutatis mutandis, apply to tain, the Braj nom. sing, of the 2nd 
personal pronoun. The transfer is clearly due to a confusion in the minds 
of the ignorant of the two constructions of the subject with the verb.* 

a. Besides the 1st pers. nom. sing., main, from a labial theme, the 
Braj presents a form, haun or hon, which lias arisen from the corre- 
sponding Sk. aham, through Prakrit forms, ahamum, Ap. hamun.f In the 
Mar. him or hurt, we have the same word, with the common reduction of 
the diphthong (§ 85). The corresponding Mw. mhitn, I would attribute to 
the theme sma, which appears in the Sk. base, asmad, and is also the 
base of the Sk. plur. declension of this pronoun. It presupposes a Prakrit 
form, asmakam, after the analogy of the Pr„ tusmakam, for Sk. tvam, H. 
tu. This theme, sma, in Prakrit, regularly became mha (§ 108) ; so that 
from asmakam, k being rejected, we would have amhaam, and thence, as 
above, mhaun, mhitn. With the same theme, sma, I would connect the 
E.H. nom. sing., ham, m and h having been transposed and a inserted 
between them. 

352. The nom. sing., tit, of the 2nd person, has arisen from the Sk. 
nom. sing., tnam. The final uasal is preserved in the Mdrwari and Old 
Baiswdri, tin or tun. But I am inclined to regard the tit in tit ne, ag., 
as a gen., from Sk. tava, through the Pr. tua. The Av. and B. nom. sing., 
tayan, as also the R. loc. sing., mayan, present merely a variant ortho- 
graphy of tain, main. . 

a. The Bh. nom. sing., tunh, is a weakened form of tumh, for tushma, 
the base of the plur. in High Hindi, where the theme tu has received, like 
the pronominal themes, a and yu, in Sanskrit, the increment sma. In the 
Mw. and Mar. thi%, we have apparently a transfer of the aspirate of 
tumh from the end to the beginning of the syllable, as in § 108. 

353. The obi. sing, forms, mujh, tujh, have their immediate origin in Personal Pro- 
the Prakrit genitives sing., majjha, tujjha, for mah, tuh. Prof. Lassen S il| ^ 

gives an apposite example of this change in the Prakrit root, lijjha, for 
Sk. liha.% The form maha occurs in the Rdmayan, and must be referred 
to a Pr. gen. sing., masya (?) for Sk. mama ; and, by analogy, tuha, to a 
Pr. gen., tusya (?) for Sk. tava, formed after the analogy of the other 


* Vid. infra: § 357. 
t Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac. § 176, 2. 
+ lb. § 50. 
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Sanskrit pronominal genitives. Maha, as also tuha, is found in the 
Apabhransic Prakrit. 

a. Braj, Kanauji, Avadhi and some other dialects, present, in the 
Personal pronouns, the obi. sing, themes, mo, to. These also are true 
genitives, and are so used by Chand, et al.* * * § Their immediate original is 
to be found in the Prakrit genitives sing., mahun and tuhunfi which again, 
through the common change of s to A, may be compared with the Br. 
pron. genitives, jdsu, tdsu. In this su, Prof. Lassen judges that we have 
the Sk. possessive, soa.J The analogy of the Braj leads us to ascribe a 
similar origin to the Mw. obi. sing, themes, mho, tho, from Prakrit bases, 
asmaka, tusmaka, to which, as above suggested, we may suppose that the 
possessive sva, (or the abl. plur. term., bhyas, Ap. ho,) was originally added. 

b. The R. obi. sing, forms, mod, tod, are, I think, to be explicated by 
the supposition that, as the suffix ka was in Prakrit added to the themes 
asma, tushma, so it may have been added to the shorter themes, mo (mu), 
and tu, of these same pronouns, giving new themes, muka, tuka. Of 
these the original genitives would have been mukasya, tukasya, whence 
would arise Pr. forms, mudha, tuaha, and thence, by familiar changes, at 
last, mvd, tvd. 

354. The genitives, merd, tera, have been formed by the addition to 
an old genitive, maha, of kerd or kero, for kerako, (Sk. krita). Beames 
gives, from the vulgar Prakrit, the form mahakero ,§ from which mero, 
and merd are readily derived by the common elision of k and the sandhi 
of the then concurrent vowels. The Mar. and Mw. gen. forms, mhdnro, 
mhdrdo, etc., as also the eastern gen., mora, are similarly derived, 
through the combination of the same suffix with another Ap. Pr. gen. 
sing., mahun. In the gen., mharau, the long d presupposes karako, instead 
of kerako, as the original form of the suffix. But in the dat. and acc. 
forms, ma nai, mha nai, ta nai, tha nai, the a of the base remains short 
because the retention of the initial n of the suffix prevented the con- 
currence and union of the vowels. The original form of these genitives is 
further illustrated by such E.H. obi. plur. forms of other pronouns as 
inkard, unhkard, etc., in which, again, a Prakrit genitive has been taken as 
a new base, to which is appended the usual gen. postposition in a fuller form. 


* Vid. supra: §§ 283, 291. t Sindhi retains the form mahun. 

J Inst. Ling. Prac., § 175, 6. But Hoernle derives it from the Sk. abl. 

plur. term., bhyas, Ap. ho. Comp. Gramm, p. 211. 

§ Comp. Gramm., vol. ii. p. 314. 
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a. In the hi of mohi, tohi, etc., we have the same suffix which marks 
the obi. sing, of nouns in archaic Hindi, derived, as has been shown,* from 
the Ap. Pr. gen. sing, sufiix, he (for Sk. sya). As in the case of nouns, 
so here, again, it is added to old genitive forms. In like manner mujhe and 
tvjhe have arisen from the addition of this hi to other Prakrit genitives, 
majjha, tujjha, giving majjhahi or mujjhahi, and tujjhahi, whence, by 
elision of h and sandhi of a and i, the modem forms. The final e in these 
datives is thus identical with the final e in the obi. sing, of Tadbhava 
nouns in a. Regarding the use of these (originally) genitive forms as 
datives and accusatives, it may be remarked that already in many Prakrit 
dialects, the dative having been lost, its place was often supplied by the 
genitive ; and from the dative, as the case of the indirect object, it is but 
a step to the accusative as the case of the direct object. 

355. In the M4r. obi. forms, 1st pers., mhain, 2nd pers., tain or thain, 
we have a true instr. sing., with which the abl. postposition, sdn, must he 
regarded as in grammatical construction, as would be its original, sam, in 
Sanskrit. I should suppose, however, that the same forms in the loc., 
mhain muhai, thain upari, etc., must be regarded as genitives, for I 
have found no instance of the Sk. madhye and upari in construction with 
the instr. case, but only with the gen. or acc. In the later Prakrit, the 
pronominal termination ain is found in the gen., instr. and loc. Thus 
the analogous Prakrit forms, tain, main, are either gen., instr., or loc. 

After the same analogy, probably, may be explained the G. and Ku. obi. 
forms, main, men, tvai, as Prakrit instr. or gen. sing, forms in 
grammatical construction with the postpositions. 

356. In the E.H. obi. sing, forms, hamard, tuhara, etc., we have a 
plural form transferred to the singular. We would have expected, as in 
other dialects, hamard, tuhdra ; the shortening of the vowel is possibly to be 
explained by reference to the accent (?). The h of tuhara, as in all the plur. 
forms of the pers. pronouns, represents the * of sma ; by which is formed 
from tu, the increased base, tusma. 

357. Most of the dialects present ham, as the nom. plur. of the 1st Personal Pro- 

nouns, Nom. 

personal pronoun. This has arisen, by transposition of the consonants pj ur 
and loss of the plur. termination, from the regular Prak. nom. plur., 
mhe, which is still retained in Mdrwari. This Prakrit nom., mhe ( amhe ), 
evidently stands for an earlier form, asme, for the regular Sk. nom. 


* Vid. § 190. 
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plur., vayam, in which the theme, atma , of the Sk. obi. plur., asmdn, 
asmdbhih, etc., was assumed also into the nom., and the plur. termination, 
t, added after the analogy of all the other pronouns; so that atme 
( = asma + i ) corresponds precisely to the Sk. nominatives plur., te, ime, 
ye, etc. In the R. nom. plur., hamh, I suspect that the h has been 
ignorantly added to make the form correspond to the 2nd pers. nom. 
plur., tumh, of the same dialect. The Mw. nom. plur., mhain, as I 
conjecture, stands for the acc. plur., amhiiin, of the western Prakrit, 
which has been assumed into the nom., after the manner of the English 
objective, in the vulgar phrase, ‘ it is me.’ 

358. The most common form of the nom. plur. of the 2nd person, is 
turn. For this, in archaic Hindi, we have the form tumh, (also turn ah,) 
which is but one step removed from the Pr. nom. plur., tumlie, for the 
Sk. yiiyam. The sing, theme, tu (tv a), increased by the pronominal 
element, sma, was, for the sake of regularity, substituted for the increased 
theme, yushma, of the Sk. plur., and, as in the case of the 1st pers., asme 
(amhe), a nom. plur., tuxhrna, was also formed from the theme of the obi. 
cases, after the analogy of the other pronouns, making tuxhme. It would 
therefore appear that besides the classic Sk. irregular plur., yttyam, 
yuxhmdn, yushmdbhih, etc., a more regular plural, tushme, tuxhmdn, etc., 
was also formed from the base of the sing. 

359. In the Mdr. nom. plur., the, the aspirate of tumh has been 
transferred to the beginning of the previous syllable, (giving thume?). 
The nasal thus left alone, has been weakened to Anusvdr, and then lost, 
and the labial has disappeared before the diphthong, as in the sing., tain, 
for tvaya, etc. In the Mw. thain, we have probably an acc. transferred to 
the nom., as in the 1st pers. mhain, so that thain stands for the Pr. acc. 
plur., tumhdin. 

Personal Pro- 360. The acc. and dat. forms, hamen, tumhen, etc., of the personal 
nouns : Obi. , " . 

Pl ur _ pronouns, have arisen immediately from the Prakrit accusatives plur., 

amhiiin, tumhdin. The hiatus points to the loss of an h, so that the forms 

in question really stand for amhahin, (hamahin,) and tumhahin , — 

Prakrit forms which occur frequently even in archaic Hindi. This hin I 

take to he identical with the same termination in the acc. and dat. sing, of 

nouns in old Hindi, already noticed in § 190 ; i.e., it is probably identical 

with the Sk. loc. sing, termination, tmin, or the Sk. dat. plur. term, bhyam. 

361. Most of the dialects present a longer and shorter theme in the 
obi. plur. ; as, e.g., ham or hamon, turn or tumhon, etc. All these themes 
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in all their varieties were originally genitives plur. The longer forms 
refer us, perhaps, to the increased Prakrit themes, asmaka, tuxhrnaka ; the 
shorter forms to the simple themes, asuta, tushma. Ham and turn or 
tumh are both used as genitives in old Hindi,* as also are the equivalent 
amha, tumha, in the later Prakrit, where the gen. termination, ('mam, of 
the earlier Prakrit, has quite disappeared. The longer forms, hanton, 
hamani, turnhon, tumani, tuhani, are to be explained by reference to the 
Pr. gen. plurals, amhanam, tumhdnam, which were formed on the model 
of the gen. plur. of the 1st decl. of Sk. masc. nouns. The terminations, 
on, ani, etc., have therefore arisen in the same way as the same termina- 
tions in the declension of substantives. - )- In the short u, of the G. tumun, 
liamun, we have a still further reduction of o to u.J 

362. In the Mdrw&ri and Mewari, the Pr. gen. plur. termination, 
anam, for Sk. /mam, has become An, as in the substantive declension, 
giving tnhan, than, for amhanam, tumhdnam. The inserted y in the longer 
Mewari forms, mhanyan, thanyan, distinctly points, as in substantive 
declension, to the elision of the Prakrit suffix, k, which, according to 
Lassen, was sometimes added to these pronominal bases ; so that these 
longer forms represent Prakrit genitives, amhakunam, tumhakanam. 
The nasal before y must be regarded as inorganic and unessential. As 
to the origin of the still longer forms, mhdnvaran, th Anvar an, I am un- 
certain. Baghelkhandi presents a modern gen. form, tihdnre, as nom. 
plor. ; apparently some such word as log is to be understood. 

363. The genitives plur., hamArA, tumhArd, have arisen from the 
combination of the Pr. karakah with the bases amha and tumha, giving 
amha karako, tumha karako ,§ from both of which, k having been elided, 
the forms amhaarao, tumhaarao, must have arisen ; whence, by tandhi, 
and the usual transposition of m and A in the 1st person, we have, first 
the Braj haindrau, tumharau, then the K. hamdro, tumhdro, whence, 
finally, the H.H. forms, hamdra, tumhard. In the case of the shorter 
forms, hamar, tumhdr, analogy leads us to believe that the suffix was 
first added to the base, not in its increased form, karakah, but without 
the added ka. 


* Vid., § 294, a. t Vid., § 192. t Vid., § 85. 

§ Hoernle in the ‘Essays’ previously referred to, cites from the 
Mrich chhakati, a passage containing the analogous form, amhakelake 
(for amhakerake). 
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Pro*. Dem. 
Pronoun : 
Nom. Sing. 


Bern. Dem. 
Pronoun : 
Nom. Sing. 


Bel., Correl., 
1st Interrog., 
Pronouns : 
Nom. Sing. 


a. If, in the Mdrwari and Mew&ri forms, mhunro, thdnro, mhanlo, 
thanlo, the Anusvar be organic, it follows, that, in this case, the affix 
was pleonastirally added, not to the base, as in the above forms, but to 
the gen., so that the original of these Rajputana forms must have been 
atnhdnam karako, amhdnam kalako, etc. Otherwise they must be 
explained like the regular forms. 

364. The various forms of the nom. sing, of the Prox. Demonstrative, 
which contain h, viz., yah, yih, yihu, ih, eh, ehu, he, have probably all 
arisen from the Sk. cshah. The final u of yihu, yehu, ehu, as in the case 
of nouns,* represents the Pr. o, for the final ah of exhah. Lassen gives a 
form, ehe, which looks like the original of the Bh. he. It appears to 
presuppose a nom. plur., eshe, from the stem esh. The loss of the final 
aspirate from eh and ih, has left the forms e, i. The remaining forms, 
yo, yd, yon, masc. o, fem. a, I would connect with the base im, which, 
although having a defective declension in Sanskrit, was fully declined in 
Prakrit. Yo and yd have apparently arisen from the Pr. nom. masc. 
sing., imo, which, by elision, yields io, whence yo, and ya. The final nasal 
of yon points to the Prakrit neut., imam, whence, iain, yon. The Mw. 
o, fem., d, must, similarly, be ascribed to imo, fem. imd. f 

365. The perfect analogy between the two demonstrative pronouns 
seems to justify the hypothesis, that, as in the case of the Prox. 
Demonstrative, we have a variety of forms from eshah (exho) and imah, 
(imo), all resting ultimately upon the pronominal base i ; so there must 
have been in the ancient vulgar speech, analogous pronouns, oshah, umah, 
resting on the pronominal base u, from which, precisely as above, we 
must derive the various nom. forms of the Remote Demonstrative, wall. 
But, although the existence of this base is abundantly attested by such 
Sanskrit prepositions as ut, upa, upari, etc., yet I have met no instance 
of a declension resting on this labial, either in Sanskrit or the Prakrit 
dialects. But it is quite possible that further investigation of these 
dialects may furnish such examples, and verify the above hypothesis. 

366. The next three pronouns, jo, so, and kaun, are so closely 
analogous that we may consider them all together. Each of them 
presents two general forms in the nom. sing. ; the one form terminating 
in a vowel, e, o, or u, the other, in n. We first consider the group in o. 
It has been formerly assumed that the pronouns jo, so and ko, are 

* Vid. § 189. f But on the dem. forms, see Hoernle : Comp. Gramm. § 438. 
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derived immediately from the Sk. yah, sah and kah. But it is to be noticed 
that we have no proven instance of the preservation of this Prakrit 
termination, o, in modern Hindi, in any monosyllable, but only under the 
influence of a preceding consonant, commonly ka, appended to the Sanskrit 
base. It is therefore more reasonable to postulate, as the original of these 
three forms, Prakritic bases, formed by the addition of this ka (§ 100). Now- 
in the archaic Hindi spoken in Mewar and Marwar, we find precisely the 
increased form required by this hypothesis, in the relative pronoun, jako 
or jiko. From this latter form, again, by elision, and consequent harden- 
ing of i to y before o, we have another M&rw&ri form, jyo, of this same 
pronoun.* This last form, thus derived, or a form jao, from the other 
base, I therefore regard as the immediate original of the common Hindi 
jo ; and by analogy would suppose that similar forms, sako or siko, kako 
or kiko, must have existed, or may exist still, as the originals of so and 
ko. Although I can adduce no example of these forms, their actual 
existence is, I think, intimated in the R. obi. forms of the pronouns, jyd, 
tyd, and kyd, which are precisely analogous to the Mar. jyo, and may he 
held to presuppose as their originals, the bases, jid, jikd, tid, tikd, and 
kid, kika. 

367. From these we now turn to consider other forms of the three 
pronouns under discussion. Besides the forms, jo, so, ko, several dialects 
exhibit je or jai, se, ke or kai, in the nom. sing. The analogies of the 
language lead us to infer that, probably, these have arisen from the 
euphonic insertion of y in the place of the lost k, giving, therefore, from 
the above themes, first, jayo, sayo, kayo, and then, o having been at last 
reduced to a, as in all Tatsama nouns, jay a, saya, kaya, whence the forms 
in question immediately arise.f An incidental corroboration of this 
theory is afforded by the archaic eastern form, kayau, of the indefinite 
pronoun. The base of the indefinite pronoun is always identical with that 
of the interrogative ; and in this instance exhibits the very form 
postulated os the original of ke or kai. For the Sanskrit bases, ja, ta, ka, 
the Prakrit substitutes ji, ti, ki. From ki might be formed a theme kiko, 
whence, as above, would proceed the forms, kiyo, kiya, and thus, finally, 
the G. interrogative, ki. 

a. The archaic forms, ju and su, found in the Rdmayan and other 
Hindi poetry, I would derive immediately from the Sk. yah and sah 


Vid., § 50. 


f Vid., § 90. 
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through the Pr. yo, so. We have already noted the existence of this final 
u, as the last remnant of the Sk. nom. masc. case-ending, in Tatsama 
nouns in old Hindi, and it needs no further illustration.* 

368. As to the remaining nom. forms, jaun, taun, kaun, the inter- 
rogative will lead us to the explanation of the rest. To the interrogative 
ko, the word una, for Sk. punah, was, in Prakrit, pleonastically added, 
giving for ko, ko una, whence by an evident process, kavan, kaun, kaun, 
kun and kan. This derivation being established, we are naturally led to 
the conclusion that jaun and taun must also have had their origin from 
similar Prakrit forms, as jo una and to una. The analogies already 
exhibited seem to justify us in assuming, as the original of the R. forms, 
jaunayan, taunayan, jaunai, taunai, increased Prakritic forms, jo punaraka, 
to punaraka. 

Dem., Rel., 369. The analogy between the obi. forms of the demonstrative, 

Corrd.,lsUhi re j at j ve> correlative and interrogative pronouns is so close that the 

Sing- explication of the forms of any one of these pronouns will apply, with the 

change of the theme, to all the others. As in the case of the personal 
pronouns, most, if not all, of these obi. forms, sing, or plur., are in fact 
true genitives. Thus for the Sk. gen. sing., yasya=jis kd, Prakrit 
exhibits jassa or jissa, whence, by the loss of the last syllable, the modern 
jis. Similarly, tis stands for the Pr. tissa, Sk. tasya ; kis — Pr. kissa. 
Sk. kasya ; and, by analogy, is presupposes a Prakrit form, issa, for Sk. 
asya ; and us, ussa for usya (?).f Again, by the common change of * to 
h, and lengthening of the penultimate vowel in compensation for the 
loss of the conjunct, from the Sk. yasya, Pr. jassa, we derive the forms, 
idha, jda, whence, the Braj. obi. form, jd. Similarly, id and kd may be 
derived from the Sk. tasya, kasya, through intermediate forms, tdha, 
kdha ; while yd presupposes the forms, imasya, idha, yda ; and wd, 
umasya, udha, wda. 

a. The obi. forms, jdhi, tdhi, kdhi, etc., are formed, like mohi, tohi, 
and the obi. sing, of substantives, by the addition of the Prakritic affix, hi, 
(Ap. he, Sk. sya,) to old genitives taken as themes for a new declension. 
By the elision of this h from ehi,jdhi, etc., we get the forms ei, jai, tai, 
etc., and by subsequent sandhi, e, je, te, etc. The Av. e, je, etc., are 
probably identical in origin with these Himalayan genitives. In the R. 
iyd, jyahi, etc., we again have the same genitives. The y has probably 
arisen from the elision of k from the increased theme, jika, still existent 


* Vid., §§ 79, e., 189. 


f Or assume prolonged themes in ka. 
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in Marwdri and some eastern dialects, so that jyd and jyahi stand for 
jikasya, and so on. 

b. In the Braj genitives, jdsu and tdsu, we have the same termination 
as in the gen. of nouns in the Apabhransic Prakrit, as e.g., in vachchhasu 
= bachche kd 

c. In the Bh. olil. sing., jikar, etc. the Pr. karakah was apparently 
added to the theme for a new genitive, which, as in other dialects, became 
a new secondary base for the obi. sing, throughout. 

370. The Mar. and Mw. obi. sing, forms in n, ni, or n, present some 
difficulty. Possibly we may identify them with the Pr. instr. sing, of these 
same pronouns, which terminates in nd, fern., e ; but this has little support 
from analogy, nor have I met with any such intermediate forms as might 
throw light upon the case. More probably a plur. form bas been 
ignorantly transferred to the sing., as in some other cases. 

371. The nom. plur. forms of the five pronouns under discussion may Dem., Rel., 
apparently be reduced to two heads, viz., those which correspond with the terror.'': Nom. 
sing., and those which assume a special plur. termination. In the case of P' ur - 

such forms as wuh, yih, jo, so, Kami, etc., the sing, form has evidently 
been assumed into the plural. The original model of most of the other 
forms is to be found in the Mar .jakai, whence, by elision of k and sandhi 
of the vowels, we have jai. Similar are the other forms in question. The 
final e (or ai ) may be identified with the same termination in the Sk. nom. 
plur. of these same pronouns, where it has resulted from the sandhi of the 
final radical a with the i which is the affix of the nom. plur. The analogy 
of tumh for tumhe leads us to suppose such a form as jenhe or jinhe, as 
the original of the R. nom. plur., jrnh. The analogy is strengthened by 
the Bh. nom. plur.,_/(7tc. The same remark applies, mutatis mutandis, to 
the other pronouus. 

372. The bases of the obi. plur. of these pronouns present several Bern., Rel., 
different forms; — (1) the simple radical, as in the H.H. forms, un, in, jin, i n t e rro' r • obi 
etc. ; (2) a theme in andn or nun, as in the Mar. undn, ina'n, janan, etc. ; l’lur. 

(3) an increased theme in k, as in the Mar .jakdn, tikdn, etc. ; (4) another 
strengthened form in nh, as in E.H. ink, unh, jinh ; and (5) also forms 
still further increased to nhan, nhani, nhon, and nhakard, as in H.H. 
unhon, inhon, and E.H., jinhan, tinhani and tinhakard. Of these, the 
first needs no explanation. In the second, we have an old acc. plur. in an 


* Vid. Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac. § 175, 6. 
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to which the gen. plur. termination in (for Sk. dnini) was added for a new 
base. The bases with k have been already explained ;* as also those in 
nh, — which occur also in subst. declension, — and the terminations an, ant, 
and on.f Such E.H. forms as inhakara, kinhakarit, etc., are strictly 
analogous in their origin to the H.H. forms inhoy,, etc. As in the case of 
these last, a new obi. plur. base has been formed by adding the old gen. 
plur. termination on (for Sk. inim), so in these eastern forms, the still 
more modern gen. sign, kara, has been added to the same effect. 

373. The various terminations of the obi. plur. in the several dialects, 
are of course ideutical in their origin with the same terminations in the 
substantives and personal pronouns; i.e., the long forms are various 
modifications of the Sk. gen. plur. term., dm or anim ; like the short forms, 
through the Pr. neut. obi. plur. in dnam. The dat. and a cc. forms, jinhen, 
tinhen, come immediately from the archaic forms , jinhahin, tinhahin, and 
therefore justify the hypothesis of corresponding forms in the other pronouns 
of the series. This hin, in the dat. and acc. plur., may possibly be identified 
with the termination sin, of the Pr. gen. plur. forms, jesin, tesin, etc., or 
else be connected with the Sk. dat. plur. term., bhyam. 

Forms of 1st 374. The various modifications of the indefinite pronoun, kot, have 

Indef. Pro- , y . 

noun. arisen trom the combination of the interrogative in one or another of its 

various forms, with the Sk. affix, api. Thus, kol or koi stands for the Sk. 
ko’pi, Pr. kobi. In kou and kou, the i has disappeared, and the b has 
been softened to the cognate vowel. In kaunau and kano, the affix api 
has been originally added to the compound fot-m ; tiius, ko punar api, and 
api has been reduced to au or o. The obi. sing, forms are to be similarly 
explicated. Thus, from the base ki, for Sk. ka, come kisl and kisi, both 
for kisydpi, ( kisyaapi ) for the Sk. gen. sing., kasyipi ; and by the change 
of * to h, from the base ka, we have kd.hu = kasyipi. The forms kehi and 
kehu probably stand for kihi, kihu, or kahi, kahu, still other corruptions 
of the genitive in question ; and from these, or similar forms in h, pro- 
ceed the Av. keu and the G. kal, K. kai. Several of these forms in h are 
found in the nom., but they must be regarded as genitives transferred by 
the ignorant to that case. The R. form, kaunho, I have met but once, 
and suspect that we have here but an orthographic variation of kauno. 


Of Forms of 
2nd Interrog. 
Pronoun. 


375. In the Baiswdri interrogative, kdh , for kasya, we have again a 
genitive taken as a nom., and as the base of a new declension. This 


f 


* Vid. § 366. 


f Vid. §§ 192, 192, o. 
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secondary theme, according to Lassen,* was already declined in Prakrit. 
All the analogies of the language lead us to regard the longer form, kaha, 
having proceeded from a theme kdhaka, derived from kith by the ad- 
dition of the Prakritic k, as, e.g., in the Hindi kachchhuk for kuchh. 
This k being elided, and the long d shortened before the heavy termina- 
tion, we have by sandhi the Braj kahd. The shorter form, kti, was 
evidently derived from kaha by the elision of h. The regular form, kyd, 
for kid, presupposes a base kihd from the theme ki. Granting that kahd, 
stands for a secondary base, kdhaka, it is plain that in the obi. sing. 
kdhe, we have a secondary genitive from this base, after the analogy of 
Tadbhava nouns in A, so that kdhe presupposes a Prak. gen. kdhadha, 
whence, as in nouns, kdhdya, kdhe. 


376. The Jfar. and aiw. kaln, kiln, etc., appear to be derived from 
an increased Prakritic neuter form, kakim, for the Sk. ki/. n. The final 
Anusvdr therefore represents the Sk. neut. term., in. The first Anusvdr, 
of kdnin, is, I suspect, merely inorganic. The obi. sing., khd, is connected 
with the secondary themes, kdh, {kdhaka,) so common in other dialects. 
The aspirate lias been transferred from the second to the first syllable ; 
the final d, instead of e, represents the Pr. gen. term., ddha, after the 
analogy of the obi. sing, of substantives in the same dialect. 


377. Kuchh, kachhu, kichhu, are all corruptions of the corresponding Of Forms of 
Sk. kashchit. Kachchhuk, has already been noticed. The corresponding p ronoun . 
Mar. and Mw. forms, kani, kdnin, are to be connected with the Sk. neut. 
of the same pronoun combined with the suffix api, viz., kimapi, through a 
similar form, kamapi , whence, m hav ing become Anusvdr, and p being 
elided, kdni, or kdnin remains. The final n 1ms, I judge, been added 
through a popular misapprehension confounding this word with the 
interrogative kain. Or these forms may be connected with the Sk. kihchana. 


378. Of the pronominal series derived from the five pronominal 
elements (Tables XIII. and XIV.), those expressing quantity are all 
to be connected with the corresponding Sanskrit series, iyat, kiyat, etc., 
or rather with their Prakrit equivalents, viz., ettia, kettid, etc. This 
hiatus marks the place of a k, originally added to these Sanskrit forms, 
which is still preserved in several dialects noted in Table XIV., as, e.g., 
Bh. atek, jatek, G. etakd, tataka, etc. From the above Prakrit 
pronominals have immediately proceeded the O.B. etd,jetd, and the H.H. 


Of thePronom. 
Adjectives. 


* Inst. Ling. Prac., § 106, 5. 
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ittd,jittd, etc. The peculiar R. forms ,jyatik, tyattdn, etc., have evidently 
been formed from the secondary bases jika, tika, etc., like the similar 
forms in the Riwai and Marw&ri pronouns. The no (nit, na, na, or n), 
which is added to these pronomiuals, Beames is probably right in regarding 
as originally a diminutive affix which has now lost, as in many other 
words, its special significance.* Such certainly seems to be the 
explanation of the Rnjputana pronomiuals in to or ro, which represents 
the Sk. diminutive affix ra. Their use is well illustrated by the Sindhi 
addition of ro to adjectives, to signify some small degree of the quality 
expressed by the primary word,f like “ ish ” in the Eng. “ black-ish ; ” 
and still further by the Mfirwari practice of adding this same ro to 
participles when used as adjectives. 

a. The dialectic forms, jai, tai, kai, — jitnd, etc., are derived from the 
Sauskrit series, yati, tati, kati. 

379 . The various forms of the pronominal series expressive of likeness, 
as , e.g.,jaisd, jas,jaisan, are all to be connected through the Pr. series, 
jdrixo, etc., with the Sk. series formed with the affix drisha, as, yadrishah. 
The dialectic affixes, no, nu, nd, n, ro, ro, are evidently identical with 
those in the quantitative series. In the Rajputana and Garhw&H series 
the absence of the characteristic s is to be explained by the custom in 
those dialects of changing * to h and then dropping it entirely .J Thus, 
e.g., G. eno ~ H.H. aisd, presupposes a fonn esano, similar to R. aisan ; 
and Mw. jairo, a form jaisuro. 

380 . The Reflexive pronoun, dp, is derived from the Sk. dtman, which 
is used in the same sense* The obi. forms, apna, apne, point to a Prak. 
form, dtmanaka, with an adjective sense. The derivation of the old. plnr. 
form, dpas, is uncertain. Beames with high probability regards it as 
pointing toward a Prakrit genitive dpassa, which, however, is not 
preserved in literature. 

381 . The Honorific pronoun, up, is also derived from dtman, through 
the intermediate dialectic forms, apun, dpu. The dialectic Honorific 
pronoun, raur, or raurau, etc., is to be regarded as a gen. formed from the 
noun, rdu, with the affix rd. This rau is derived from rajah, a form 
which the base rdjan assumes in Sk. at the end of compounds ; j being 
elided, and ah changed to o, rao remains, whence rau.\ 


* Comp. Gramm., vol. ii. pp. 116, 332. t Trumpp, Sindhi Gramm., p. 78. 
t Vid. §§ 98, 120. § Vid. §§ 85, c, 89. 
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CHAPTER IS. 

OF THE VERB (fWT). 

382. The Hindi verb is very simple. There is but Conjugation, 
one conjugation, and all verbs whatever, both in High 
Hindi, and in the local dialects, take the regular 
terminations belonging to the several tenses. 

a. Seven verbs only in High Hindi present an irregularity 
in the Respectful form of the Imperative, and in the Perfect 
Participle and the tenses formed with it. But this irregularity 
consists only in the substitution of another root, slightly 
different from that which appears in the other tenses, and 
will give no trouble. To this root the regular terminations 
are appended. The same verbs are irregular in the same 
way in most dialects. 

383. The Hindi verb is affected by the distinctions of 
voice, mood, tense, gender, number, and person. The 
voices are two, Active and Passive. The moods, 
properly speaking, are four only, Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive. The Infinitive simply 
expresses the abstract and unrestricted verbal idea ; it is 
indeed, strictly speaking, a Gerund or Verbal noun. 

The participles are three, viz., Imperfect, Perfect, and 
Conjunctive.* From every verb may also be formed a 
Houn of Agency. 


* The appropriateness of this nomenclature, of necessity, cannot be 
shown, until we come to examine the use of these participles. We can, 
in this place, only express our conviction that the terms ‘ present ’ and 
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Rem. The Imperfect and Perfect Participles are sometimes termed 
‘Adjective Participles.’ The Conjunctive Participle is peculiarly 
characteristic of the Indian languages ; its functions will be explained in 
due order. 

384 . Reckoning the Imperative as a variety of the 
Future, we have, in High Hindi, fifteen tenses.* Three 
of these tenses are formed hy inflection of the verbal 
root ; the remaining twelve are all formed by means of 
the participles, combined, in all the tenses but two, with 
an auxiliary verb. 

385 . The distinction of Number is made by inflection 
in all the tenses. The distinction of Gender is expressed 
in all the tenses, except the Contingent Future and the 
Imperative. As in the noun and adjective, is 
everywhere the sign of the masc. singular ; n of the 
masc. plural; ^ of the fern, singular; or, rarely, 

of the fern, plural. The distinction of Person is marked 
by inflection in the three tenses of the future, viz., the 
Contingent and the Absolute Future, and the Imperative. 
In the Indefinite, Past, and Past Contingent tenses, 
both Perfect and Imperfect, the distinction of person is 
not expressed; in the remaining tenses, the person is 
indicated by the auxiliary. 


‘ past,’ commonly applied to these participles, are not philosophically 
accurate. These participles, with their dependent tenses, represent action 
in different stages of progress, not necessarily at different points of time. 
Since the above was written, I have noticed that Mr. Platts, in bis 
excellent Hindustani Grammar, has adopted for the adjective participles 
these same terms, ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect.’ He has failed, however, to 
carry out an analogous nomenclature in the tenses. 

* The number differs in some dialects ; in particular, the number of 
inflected tenses is larger in some more archaic types of Hindi. Illustrations 
will be fouud in the sections on Dialectic Conjugation. 
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Rem. In none of the tenses, however, is the scheme of personal endings 
complete in High Hindi. Except in the Imperative, which has a separate 
form for the 2nd sing., the same terminations everywhere denote both the 
2nd and 3rd person sing., and, in the plural, the 1st and 3rd person also 
have the same terminations. 

N.B. The above remarks are to be understood as applying 
without restriction to High Hindi only. The peculiarities of 
the dialectic conjugations will be noticed in detail below. 

386. In High Hindi the Infinitive of all verbs Formation of 
terminates in «n. It is under this form that the verb the Intinitive - 
will always be found in the dictionary; as, e.g., 

‘to speak;’ srpn, ‘ to go,’ etc. 

a. The Hindi infinitive is, strictly speaking, a Gerund or 
Verbal Noun, and is so used. It denotes abstractly the 
action or state signified by the verb. As thus employed, it is 
inflected to throughout the obi. sing., and takes the usual 
postpositions after the manner of Tadbhava masc. nouns in 

It is never used in the plural. Thus we have, e.g., 

^T^rr, ‘to fight,’ ‘fighting;’ Gen., 3iT, ‘of fighting;’ 

Loc., *r5^**Tj ‘in fighting,’ etc. 

b. Besides this Verbal Noun in Wf and its dialectic 
variants. High Hindi verbs all form a second Verbal Noun in 

; before which, zi is inserted after a vowel. Thus, from 
‘to die,’ is formed a second verbal noun, *ryr, ‘dying;’ 
from 51TWG WPST? ‘ going.’ This second verbal noun is 
chiefly restricted in use to the formation of Frequentative 
and Desiderative Compounds, where it has been erroneously 
identified with the Perfect Participle. 

387. Rejecting the final WT of the infinitive, we obtain The Root, 
the Root of the verb, from which, except in the case of 
seven verbs to he hereafter noted, all the parts of the 

verb may be derived in a regular and orderly manner. 
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Thus, e.g, the root of ^r»rf is ^r; of fa^rr, f*iT ; of 
sRf , etc. 

N.B. The root of the verb, in High Hindi, is always 
identical in form with the 2nd pers. sing, of the Imperative. 

Rem. The roots of verbs may be conveniently distinguished 
as close and open. By a close root is denoted a root 
terminating in a consonant ; by an open root, a root 
terminating in a vowel. Verbs which have open roots are 
often termed pure verbs, and those which have close roots, 
mixed verbs. Thus, 3TT, *pTT, and , the roots of the verbs 
3THT» «njrpTT, and ifffwr, are open roots, and their verbs, 
pure verbs ; but JTPC > and , the roots of ^ f «f T , 

T3»TT, are close roots, and their verbs, mixed verbs. 

388. From the root of the verb, the Imperfect and 
Perfect participles in High Hindi are respectively 
derived as follows : — 

(1) The Imperfect participle is formed by adding to 
the root the syllable ?n. 

(2) The Perfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable ^rr. 

The following examples illustrate the above : — 


Inf 

Root. 

Imperfect Part. 

Perfect Part. 

4faT»TT, ‘ to speak.’ 


«Tt ef t » ‘speaking.’ 

41<4 1> ‘ spoken.’ 

‘to fear.’ 


, ‘ fearing.’ 

‘feared.’ 

fipsTiTT, ‘ t0 meet.’ 

f*P3T. 

‘meeting,’ 

fjpjTT, ‘met.’ 

‘ to strike.’ 


?TTT<n, ‘striking.’ 

?TTVT » ‘ struck.’ 


389. Observe, that before the termination of the 
perfect participle, 

(1) ^ is inserted after all roots ending in ’srr, t;, or 
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(2) If the root end in the long this vowel is 
shortened. Examples are : — 


Verb. 

Root. 

Imperfect Part. 

Perfect Part. 

vTRT. ‘to bring.’ 

*n. 

H 1 d 1 > ‘bringing.’ 

HliJI, 

‘ brought.’ 

qfsrr, ‘to drink.’ 

tft. 

tftrTT. ‘drinking.’ 

fwr. 

‘ drank.’ 

qfvrf, ‘to sow.’ 


qfaT, ‘sowing.’ 

qrqr, 

‘ sown.’ 


390 . The participal terminations, <TT and ^TT, are 
inflected to n (masc.) and t. (fern.) according to the rules 
for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives (§ 199). The 
fern. plur. is sometimes inflected to or, rarely, to ^jf. 

a. Yerbs which insert tg before ^TT in the perfect 
participle, optionally insert before the inflection TJ, 
and occasionally before But if the root of the verb 
in the perfect participle terminate in or the t; of 
the fern, termination sometimes combines with this 
radical vowel, by § 48. Thus we have, e.g., from Tjfarr, 
‘ to drink,’ (peri. part, masc., fWT,) the perf. part, fem., 
for fq$r. Examples of these inflected participles are 
as follows : — 


Nom. Masc. Obi. Masc. Fem. Sing. Fem. Plur. 


From 


‘ to throw.’ 




if 

i» 

if 

If 

SIH 1 > 

S IH . 


If 


‘ to sleep.’ 

tfmr. 

^171, 


If 


if 

If 

trrin, 

or 

wit. 


ft 

^TT, 

‘ to give.’ 

f^rr. 

f^. 


fi. 

if 

wn, 

‘ to do.’ 

fw, 



qff. 


h. Observe, that in dissyllabic roofs with a short vowel 
in the first syllable, and short a in the second, this a very 
commonly, though not invariably, becomes silent before all 
terminations beginning with a vowel. Thus from fqqi^fwr, 
‘to come out,’ we have the perf. part., fqqrerr, commonly 
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pronounced nikld. Similarly, in the contingent future, the 
3rd sing., and the 2nd plur., *nrsfl, from 

samajhnd, are respectively pronounced samjhe and samjho.* 
But this rule is not to be applied in reading poetry .+ 

Seven irregu- 391. In the following seven common verbs, the perfect 

lar Verbs. ... ° . 

participle is formed from a root different from the root 
of the Infinitive, viz : — 


frtrr. 

* to be 

Perf. Part. 


Root. 

It- 


‘ to die ; ’ 

It It 

WW, 

It 



‘to do ; ’ 

}> M 


It 


^rr, 

‘to give;’ 

It tt 

f^snr. 

It 



* to take ; ’ 

It tf 

hsren. 

tt 


«TRT, 

‘to go;’ 

‘ to determine ;’ 

t* tt 

It tt 

z*n- 

tt 

It 

*r- 

z- 


a. Of the above, qi^sfT and JnyTT also form their perfect 
participles regularly from the root of the infinitive; thus, 
qpfT, *rUT- But although occurs in the Shakuntala in a 
woman’s talk, these forms belong rather to Kanauji and other 
local dialects than to High Hindi. 

b. The Sanskrit past participle neuter, , ‘finished,’ 

is very commonly found at the end of Hindi books, where it 
is used precisely as the Latin finis in English books. The 
corresponding verb has not found a place in Hindi. 

Adjective Use 392. When, the perfect and imperfect participles are 
of Participles. uge( j as attributive adjectives, the perf. part., ^sit, of 

the verb fftvTT, ‘to be,’ inflected, if necessary, to agree 
with the participle and noun qualified, is very often 
added. The participle in this idiom, is strictly 

pleonastic and cannot be translated. 

Examples are ^TT ‘ sown wheat ;’ SHf 

‘running horses;’ ^rnfl ‘a singing girl.’ 


* But see § 14, c, d. 


t Vid. § 14, a. (4). 
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393. The Conjunctive participle consists either of the The conjune- 

r r ti?e Participle. 

root alone, or adds to the root the syllable ^ry or ^i. 

The following are examples : — 


Verb. 

Root. 

Conjunctive Participle. 

3R«TT. 


or ‘ doing,’ ‘ having done.’ 


i*. 

^ or ipi efTT, ‘ laughing,’ ‘having laughed.’ 

WRT- 

5JT- 

SIT. 5TT %, or 91T ^T, ‘going,’ ‘having gone.’ 



^ or ^iy, ‘sewing,’ ‘having sewed.’ 


a. Sometimes either gfiy or is repeated after qnc ; thus, 
tPjT cfTy or xp?r <=fiy, ‘having walked;’ WT ^ or irt 
3Ry o(ry, ‘having sung.’ But this is colloquial and scarcely 
elegant. 

394. The verbal Noun of Agency is formed by adding Noun of 
to the inflected infinitive the affix Tr^rr or ifryT . Thus, 

to illustrate : — 

Infinitive. Noun of Agency. 

*TPTT. ‘to sing;’ irFfaTOT or3IT%^TTT> ‘ a singer.’ 

««ll , ‘ to run ; ’ l«l or ‘ a runner.’ 

Wt»TT> ‘to sow;’ ^t^T^rT or^f%^TTT» ‘a sower.’ 

a. Of these two suffixes, q |<jU is everywhere used ; HTyT is 
more common in the east than in the west. These nouns 
are declined in the masc., like vf| ( p . 106) ; and in the fem., 
like {p. 108). The final a of these affixes, especially of 
TPCT, is occasionally shortened ; but this, again, is an eastern 
usage. 

395. The fifteen tenses of High Hindi may be Classification 

. of Tenses. 

distributed into three groups. The first group will 
include such tenses as are formed immediately from the 
Moot, by means of certain terminations ; the second 
group, such tenses as are formed by means of auxiliaries 
combined with the Imperfect Participle ; the third 
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group, such tenses as are formed by means of auxiliaries 
combined with the Perfect Participle. As thus distri- 
buted, the tenses stand as follows : — 

Group i. 


TENSES FROM THE ROOT. 

1. Contingent Future. 2. Absolute Future. 3. Imperat. (Future). 
Group ii. Group hi. 


TENSES FROM THE IMPERFECT 
PARTICIPLE. 

1. Indefinite Imperfect. 

2. Present Imperfect. 

3. Past Imperfect. 

4. Contingent Imperfect. 

5. Presumptive Imperfect. 

6. Past Contingent Imperfect. 


TENSES FROM THE PERFECT 
PARTICIPLE. 

1. Indefinite Perfect. 

2. Present Perfect. 

3. Past Perfect. 

4. Contingent Perfect. 

5. Presumptive Perfect. 

6. Past Contingent Perfect. 


396. The'above arrangement and nomenclature differs somewhat from 
any given in earlier Hindi or Hindustani grammars ; but it is believed to 
rest on sound philosophical principles, and to give a more precise expression 
to the distinctive characteristics and mutual relations of the several tenses. 
Not only do these several groups have an outward individual character, in 
respect of their derivation respectively from three different parts of the 
verb, but one distinctive radical conception will be found to underlie all 
the tenses of each group, with which all their various usages may be 
connected. Every action or state, whether actual or contingent, may be 
conceived of under three different aspects, relatively to its own progress, 
i.e., (1) as not yet begun; (2) as begun, but not completed; or (3) as 
completed. It is believed that these are the essential ideas which 
severally pervade these three groups of tenses. In Group /, all these 
tenses represent the action as not begun , i.e., as future. The Absolute 
Future represents this futurition as a reality ; the Contingent Future 
and Imperative represent it as a possibility. The Contingent Future 
represents the futurition as contingent, in a general way, whether desired 
or not ; the Imperative represents it as an object of desire or will. The 
tenses of Group II represent the action of the verb, under various phases, 
as imperfect, i.e,, as not yet completed ; the tenses of Group III represent 
it, in different aspects, as perfect, or completed. 
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Rem. Of these three Groups of tenses, the first, as formed immediately 
from the root, may be called the radical tenses ; the second and third the 
periphrastic or participial tenses. 

397 . The three tenses of the Future, in Group I, are 
formed by adding certain terminations to the root, as 
follows : — 

(1) The Contingent Future is formed hy adding to the 
root the terminations given in the following table. 

Terminations of the Contingent Future. 
sing. l. tab 2. -5. 3. ij. 

Plur. 1. ij. 2. 3. Tj. 

Thus, from ‘ to say,’ root, we have ‘ 1 

may say;’ from ‘to write,’ root, f*n=r, f^rW, 

‘ we (or ‘ they’) may write,’ etc. 

(2) The terminations of the Imperative are identical 
with the above, except in the 2nd sing., in which no 
affix whatever is added to the root ; thus, from <=RfWT, 
‘to say,’ , ‘say thou,’ etc. 

a. In the place of the above affixes for the 2nd and 

3rd plur., other terminations are added to the root to 
form what is commonly known as the Respectful or Pre- 
cative Imperative. These terminations are as follows : — 
2nd plur., 3rd plur., or, more rarely, 

Of these, the form is commonly used with the plur. 
of the 2nd Pers. pronoun, ; that in ^ or with 
the Honorific pronoun, wt, or some equivalent word; 
thus ‘please go;’ 'snu or 

‘ your honour will please write.’ 

b. Verbs of which the root ends in i; or n insert ^ 
before the above affixes. In this case the radical u 
is changed to ^ . 


Tenses of the 
Future. 
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Thus ifaT, £ to take,’ makes the resp. imper.’ 

‘have the goodness to take;’ fwt, ‘to give,’ resp. 
imper., ‘please give,’ ‘be so good as to 

give;’ jfVsfT, ‘to sew ;’ resp. imper., fltfaift, 

‘to drink;’ resp. imper., qtfaitfr, or iftfsrifan, etc. 

c. To the verbs included under i. may be added three 
verbs from the list in § 391, which irregularly form the 
Respectful Imperative from the root of the perfect 
participle; viz. 3RT«TT, ‘to do,’ RT»IT, ‘to die,’ and ^fWT, 

‘ to be,’ of which the respectful forms of the imperative 
are, But 

and common in the dialects, are also 

occasionally used in High Hindi. 

d. Observe that and after u in these respectful 
forms, are very often contracted to ^ft and Tt ; giving, 
instead of the above, ^rtsft, utit, etc. 

Rem. In Braj, Kanauji, and other local dialects, as intimated, the 
Respectful Imperative of and is regularly formed from the 

root. The regular form also occurs, even in the High Hindi of the 
Shakuntald ; as where Mdtali says to Dushyant, ‘il |i| .... ^|<|| VI 
Brsrm ‘ your excellency will please sit in the shade.’ But this 

is not to be imitated in High Hindi. 

e. The Sk. 3rd sing. imp. of the substantive verb, is occasionally 

met with in the formula, RSTTIjl (<Vi(f + ‘ so let it be.’ 

(3) The Absolute Future is formed from the Con- 
tingent Future, by adding to each person of that tense, 
in the sing., *rr, masc. (fern, iff) ; and in the plur., at, 
masc. (fern. aft). The full terminations, therefore, as 
added to the root, are as follows: — 


Terminations of the Absolute Future. 

Sing. 1. gj*n, fem. 2. THTt, fem. 3. TJ7TT. fern. Tnft- 

Plur. 1. TjR, fem. ijiff. 2. ^t^.fem. 3. fem. ijjft- 
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398. In the 2nd and 3rd sing, and the 1st and 3rd plur., 

is very often substituted for tj after open roots (§ 38/, 

Rem.), in all three tenses of the future. In this case the 
Anusvar in the plural is added, not to the initial tj of the 
termination, but to the final vowel of the root. Thus, 

‘ to be,’ makes the 2nd and 3rd sing, in these tenses tffij or 
iff*!; fnpn or tfpspTT; and the 1st and 3rd plur., or 

or 

399. After roots ending in ^n, t, H, or A is 

optionally inserted before n and it in the tenses of the 
Future. Thus, for *r?rni, uYu, fYc, we very commonly 
hear fit. 

a. But in the case of roots ending in tj, educated 
modems very often reject that vowel before all the 
terminations of the three tenses of the future. 

Thus, from ^JT, ‘to give,’ we may have in the Contingent 
Future, 1st sing., for 3rd sing., for ^ ; 2nd 

plur., for ^^ft. Similarly, from %sn, ‘to take,’ we have, 
in the Absolute Future, 1st sing., ^jin, 1st plur.,^|i|, etc. 

Rem. The addition of this JgJ (for Sk. ‘ going ’)* to form from 

the contingent an absolute future, appears to have been one of the latest 
developments of the language. This is indicated by the fact that even yet 
the union of this suffix with the preceding part of the verb is not so close 
but that occasionally it is found separated from the rest of the verb by the 
emphatic particle Thus in the Shakuntald we find such forms as 

, etc. In one instance, where two verbs follow in 
immediate succession, the suffix is added only to the last of them, thus : 
gft ^ fqr^rr ^rr, * if this peacock will walk 

around and fly.’ But it is to be observed, that in this case the verbs 
f^iy WT, are combined after the manner of a Copulative 
Compound.f 


* Vid. yionier- Williams ■. Sansk. Gramm., § 896, a. 
f Vid. Chapter ou ‘ Compound Nouns.’ 
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400 . Before proceeding to explain the formation of 
the remaining tenses of the verb, it will be necessary, 
as a preliminary, to exhibit certain tenses of the 
auxiliary verb tfRT, ‘to be,’ or ‘become.’ Besides 
the regular tenses common to all verbs, two other 
tenses, viz., a Present and an Indefinite Past, are 
usually, though inaccurately, assigned to this verb.* 
These must be considered first in order. They express 
simple existence, and answer, respectively, to the 
English ‘am’ and ‘was.’ These tenses are conjugated 
in High Hindi as follows : — 

Present. 


Singular. Plural. 


* ■%, 

‘ I am.’ 

I* f. 

‘ we are.’ 


‘ thou art.’ 

3* ft 

, ‘ yon are.’ 

f , 

‘ he is.’ 

1 % 

‘ they are.’ 



Past. 


Singular. 


Plural. 

*TT. 

1 1 was.’ 


‘ we were.’ 


‘ thou wast.’ 

\» 

* you were.’ 

*TT, ‘ he, she, or it was.’ 


‘ they were.’ 

Fern. 

etc. 

Fern, f 

WE etc. 


401 . We add the three radical tenses of the verb 
‘ to be ’ or ‘ become.’ 


* Though conveniently treated here, it should be understood that, 
in reality, these tenses have no organic connexion with the verb hond, 
which is derived throughout from the Sanskrit bhi'i ; while of these 
two tenses, the Present is derived from the root as, and the Past from 
the root sthd. 
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Contingent Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

ft# or ft, ‘I may be.’ fF ff, ff, ffa or ff , ‘we 

may be.’ 

F ft!;, flF, ftF or f i ‘ thou 7JF f ft orf , ‘you may be.’ 
mayst be.’ 

Ff ftrt, f 3, f F or f , ‘he % ff, ft^, fNl, or ff, ‘ they 
may be.’ may be.’ 

Absolute Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

It fr#*TT or f irt, * I shaU be.’ fF fff, faff, ffFF or f if, 

‘ we shall be.’ 

u ftu*iT, ffarr, ftw or frfffi or fit, ‘ you will be.’ 

ft*!!, ‘thou wilt be.’ 

Ff ftUFT, ftFFT, ftFFT or % ffa}, ffafF, f F*t or fpj, 
f FT, ‘ he will be.’ ‘ they will be.’ 

Fem. W f#ft, F f uf, etc. Fem.fF ffff, FF ftff, etc. 

Imperative. 

2nd sing. F^f . The rest like the Contingent Future. 

Respectful Imperative, 3ffFf or or ff «jFT, 

‘ be pleased to be.’ 

402. We are now prepared to explain the formation Ttie 

A x x _ cipial Tenses. 

of the tenses of the Imperfect and Perfect Participles, 
as enumerated in Groups I and II. Inasmuch as «oO/i< 7 . 
between each of the six tenses in each group, taken A 
in pairs, there is the closest analogy, we may most 
conveniently treat the tenses of both participles together. 

The verb frft, ‘ to come,’ is taken as an illustration. 

403. The Indefinite Imperfect represents an action 
simply as incomplete , without reference to any particular 

is 
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time, and may thus refer either to the past, present, 
or future ; the Indefinite Perfect represents the action 
as complete , but also -with no definite reference to time. 
These agree in grammatical form, as consisting simply 
of the Participle without any auxiliary ; e.g., 

1 1 come,’ ‘ I would come ^ w*IT, 1 1 came.’ 

a. The Indefinite Imperfect lias no one precise equivalent in English, 
which might of itself express ail its various uses. It is most commonly 
employed as a contingent, as, e.g., jo turn sack bolte, ‘ were you speaking 
the truth.’* 

404. The second pair consists of the Present Im- 
perfect and Present Perfect. These both agree in 
referring the action to the present time ; the former 
represents the action as unfinished at the present time; 
the latter as finished at the present time. As thus both 
referring to the present, they are both formed by adding 
to the participles, the Present of the auxiliary sub- 
stantive verb ; e.g., If WUT ‘ I come,’ or 1 am coming;’ 
^ W*TT ‘ I have come,’ or ‘ am come.’ 

405. The third pair consists of the Past Imperfect 
and Past Perfect. The former represents the action 
of the verb as in progress at some past time ; the latter 
as completed at some past time. The agreement in 
time is represented by the Past tense of the auxiliary 
substantive verb; e.g., % w?TT *TT, ‘I was coming;’ 
'll *rqt ^T, ‘ I had come.’ 


* In an earlier form of the language this was an inflected tense. In 
this form it occurs in the Ramdyan, and is heard in some of the rustic 
dialects of Eastern Hindi ; in all which it is used in the sense of a past 
contingent. Vid. § 124, and Tables of Conjugation, infra ; also Beames, 
Comp. Gramm, iii. pp. 131, 132; and Grierson: Seven Grammars, passim. 
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406 . The fourth pair consists of the Contingent Im- 
perfect and the Contingent Perfect. These tenses again 
differ in that we have, in the former, the action in 
progress ; in the latter, the action completed. But both 
alike represent the action merely as a possibility. The 
characteristic auxiliary is the Contingent Future of the 
substantive verb ; e.g., Jf ^n<n ‘ I may he coming ; ’ 

w?TT tffaf, ‘ I may have come.’ 

407 . The fifth pair embraces the Presumptive Im- 
perfect and the Presumptive Perfect. These exhibit 
the same contrast of incompleteness and completion , and 
agree in representing the action, under these two phases, 
as a probability . The auxiliary common to both is the 
Absolute Future of the substantive verb ; the Future 
tense indicating the positive presumption of the occur- 
rence of the action; e.g., ^ WfTT ff*TT, ‘he must he 
coming ; ’ W*TT iffaTT, ‘ he must have come.’ 

408 . In the sixth Group we have two tenses which I 

have called the Past Contingent Imperfect , and Past 
Contingent Perfect. These are formed by adding to 
the two participles of the verb, the Indefinite Imperfect 
of the substantive verb; as, e.g., oft gn HTH ftW, ‘had 
you been coming ; ’ fwt % n TtfTT , ‘ if 

perchance any one had not pointed (it) out.’ 

a. Grammarians have found much difficulty in defining the precise 
scope of these infrequent tenses, or assigning them a name. In truth, 
the former of the two, especially, is so very rarely met, that it is difficult 
to gather examples enough to form the basis of a judgment. While hy 
no means confident that the name chosen is the best possible, it is so far 
expressive of the usage of these tenses that they alone are never found 
except in conditional clauses implying a contingency in the past. It is 
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The ‘Adverbial 
Participle.’ 


Six Participial 
Tenses of 

fmr- 


indeed true that such conditional clauses are also often and more com- 
monly expressed by the Indefinite tenses, perfect and imperfect ; but 
this is not, by any means, in the Indefinite tenses, as in these, their 
exclusive function. 

b. The last three pairs of tenses have sometimes been arranged by 
themselves, as ‘ the six uncommon tenses.’ But, apart from the fact, that 
some of these tenses are by no means ‘ uncommon,’ it is certainly not 
philosophical thus to set off tenses in a class by themselves, on the 
sole ground of their comparatively infrequent occurrence. They are 
accordingly made to take their proper place under the tenses of 
the participles. 

409. In addition to the above verbal forms, grammarians 
have usually enumerated a so-called ‘ Adverbial participle,’ 
which is formed by adding the emphatic particle, ft, to the 
obi. form of the imperfect participle ; . as, e.g., from WT»Tf, 
srra ft, ‘immediately upon going.’ But as this is not in 
truth an additional formation from the verb, but merely a 
special grammatical construction of the Imperfect participle, 
there seems to be no sufficient reason for giving it a separate 
place in the paradigm of the verb. The same idiom, indeed, 
occurs with the perfect participle also ; as, e.g., '3^ % *I^t ft, 
‘immediately upon his having gone;’ but this is practically 
obsolete. 

410. The three tenses of the future of the verb ft^n, 
‘to be,’ have already been exhibited. We now add 
six tenses of the participles \ the remaining six, with 
the exception of the Contingent Perfect, are much less 
frequent. 

a. Observe, that in all the compound tenses of the Im- 
perfect participle, and in the Indefinite perfect, this verb has 
the signification, not of ‘ being,’ but ‘ becoming.’ In the other 
tenses, it may have either sense, but the compound verb, 
ft WIWI, is to be preferred in the sense of ‘becoming.’ 
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Imperfect Participle, ft*T> 

Perpect Participle, 

Conjunctive Participle, ft, ft%> 

ft*5f%. 

Noun op Agencv, ft*fr*rT or fffifTTT 


‘ becoming.’ 

‘ been.’ 

‘ having been ’ or 
‘ having become.’ 
, ‘ that which is to be.’ 


Indefinite Imperfect. 


Singular. 

, ‘ I would be,’* etc. f* ft*, 

<T ftcfT, ‘thou wouldst be,’ etc. S* ft*, 
*f ft*T, ‘ he would be.’ * ft*, 


Plural. 

‘ we would be,’ etc. 
‘ you would be,’ etc. 
‘ they would be,’ etc. 


Present 

Singular. 

‘i am becoming.’ 
*fr*T %, ‘ thou art becoming.’ 
ff ft*T %, ‘ he is becoming.’ 


Imperfect. 

Plural. 

f* ft* ‘ we are becoming.’ 

ft, • you are becoming.’ 
1 they are becoming.’ 


Past Imperfect. 


Singular. Plural. 

ft*T vn, ‘ I was becoming.’ f H ft* it, ‘we were becomiug.’ 
* ft*T *T, ‘ thou wast becoming.’ ff?t ?} , ‘ you were becoming.’ 

*f ft*T *T, ‘ he was becoming.’ f ft* $, ‘ they were becoming.’ 

Indefinite Perfect. 


Singular. 

% y*TT, ‘ I became.’ 

* ‘thou becamest.’ 

*f ^^1, he became.’ 

Present 

Singular. 

^*IT if, * I have been ’ or 
‘ become.’ 

* 3T^R f , ‘ thou hast been ’ or 

‘ become.’ 

*f 4?^1T f , ‘he has been ’ or 
* become.’ 


Plural. 


f* '3* If, 

‘ we became.’ 

**¥f, * 

‘ you became.’ 

* Ff, 

‘ they became.’ 

Perfect. 

Plural. 

f* 

‘ we have been ’ or 


‘ become.’ 

**t ft. 

‘ you have been ’ or 


‘ become.’ 

* fH I, 

‘ they have been ’ or 


‘ become.’ 


* This is only one of many possible renderings of this tense. 
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Past Perfect. 


Singular. 

*rr, 4 I had been ’ or 
‘ become.’ 

H 3^ *TT, ‘ thou hadst been ’ or 

Os 

4 become.’ 

if’xn stt, 4 be had been ’ or 
4 become.’ 


Plural. 

ITT? if, 4 we had been ’ or 
4 become.’ 

* you had been ’ or 
4 become.’ 

■% in? 4 they had been ’ or 

4 become.’ 


a. Observe, that by changing final to t i» the singular, 
and X? final to ^ in the plural, the above will be transformed 
into the feminine conjugation. In the compound forms of the 
verb, however, Annsvar in the plural is commonly added to 
the second member only. Thus we say, tftcfY xff, not 
fRff similarly, etc. These remarks apply to 

all verbs whatever. 


l>. is commonly Romanized, hud, but this is incorrect ; 
in the Nagari orthography, the first syllable is always short. 


411 . From what has been said, it will he evident that 
the conjugation of the Hindi verb, as respects termina- 
tions, is perfectly regular. In High Hindi and in all 
other western dialects,* however, there is a peculiar 
idiom in the construction of the tenses of the Perfect 
Participle in Transitive verbs, which demands especial 
notice. The following rules should therefore be carefully 
studied. 


Passive and 
] mpersonal 
Constructions. 


412 . In the use of all the tenses of the Perfect Par- 
ticiple of Transitive verbs, the case of the Agent must 
he substituted for the nominative of the subject. Two 
constructions are then admissible, viz. : — 

(1) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may he put in the nominative case, with which 
the verb is inflected to agree in gender and number. 


* With the exception of Nuip&li. See § 130. 
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(2) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the dative, and the verb, irrespec- 
tive of the gender or number of either the subject or 
object, is then put in the masc. sing. 

These two may be termed, respectively, the Passive 
and Impersonal constructions. 

Thus, with the Present Perfect of ^RT, £ to see, 5 we have, 
instead of the English construction, either, e.g., "If if tjf *TF3Y 
^ft, ‘I saw that carriage;’ or. If % qrf ^7, 

1 1 saw that girl.’ In the former case the real nominative to 
the verb is with which therefore the verb agrees in the 

3rd fern. sing. In the second, there is no nominative ex- 
pressed ; that which in English is the nominative of the verb, 
appears here in the dative, and the verb is used impersonally 
in the 3rd masc. sing. 

Rem. 1. The beginner should carefully observe, (1) that this 
construction is used with transitive verbs only ; and (2) with such verbs, 
only in the tenses of the perfect participle. Thus, although we must say, 

he beat his brother,’ we must use the 
active construction with the same verb in the tenses of the imperfect 
participle, even when referring to past time. Thus we say, e.g., 

*rnrtiT *rr, * he was beating bis brother;’ not, if 
JTT^tTT ^TT. which would be nonsense. 

Rem. 2. It will be observed that there are thus in High Hindi three 
constructions of that which is in English the subject with its verb. 
Firstly, there is that which precisely corresponds to the English idiom, 
which is used throughout with all intransitive verbs, and in transitive 
verbs in all tenses except those which are formed by the aid of the Perfect 
Participle. Secondly and thirdly, in these tenses of transitive verbs, we 
may have either the passive or impersonal constructions as explained 
above. These three are by Hindoo grammarians respectively called the 
kartari, karmani, and bhavi prayogas.* 


* Naipali, like all Eastern Hindi, does not use the kartari and bhdve 
prayogas, but instead has a construction peculiur to itself. 
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Accent ot 
Verbal Forms. 


413. It is to be noted that all Hindi perfect participles are in fact 

corrupted forms of the Sanskrit perfect passive participle, and the idiom 
under consideration has its origin and explanation in the Sanskrit 
construction of such participles, according to which, under the above 
conditions, the passive participle is made to agree in gender and number 
with that which in English idiom is the object of the verb, and the logical 
subject is put in the instrumental case. Thus, to illustrate, the English 
phrase ‘he said,’ may be rendered in Sanskrit, %5f lit., ‘by him 

said,’ Hindi, I . Similarly, the Sanskrit ?f«f tf 1 3 <*1 

* he saw a young mouse,’ becomes in Hindi, sJH % «ET 

414 . The following common verbs, viz., ‘to talk 

idly,’ ‘to speak,’ H*T*n, ‘to forget,’ and ^TTMT, ‘to 

bring,’ although transitive in sense, taking an object after 
them, are exceptions to the above rule, and are never con- 
strued with the case of the agent. 

a. ^npn, ‘ to fight,’ takes the passive construction if the 
object is mentioned ; otherwise it is construed as an in- 
transitive verb. 

b. With gn«j5TT, ‘to know,’ c to suppose,’ most educated 
Hindoos use the case of the agent if the object is a single 
word, but the nominative when the object is a sentence. 

c. The perfect tenses of ‘to understand,’ are also 

sometimes construed with the nominative of the subject; but 
it is considered better to use the case of the agent. 

d. The verb, Tfpn, in Acquisitive Compounds only, always 

takes the subject in the nominative : as, M1«T1, 

‘ he found it ; ’ but, tfRlT, ‘ he was permitted to go.’ 

So also ^nr is treated as an intransitive verb in a few 
Nominal Compounds, in which a verbal noun in ‘^rt^ is the 
first member ; as, f^TT, ‘ he appeared,’ etc. 

415 . Observe, that in the pronunciation of all primitive or 
causal verbs with monosyllabic roots, the accent everywhere 
remains upon the radical syllable. But in Causal verbs formed 
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by adding a syllable, as, 5TT, '^rra, ^T, etc., to the root of 
the primitive, the accent rests throughout upon this causal 
affix. In the following examples, the accent is indicated by 
the italic letters : Awiingd, karaunga ; kahxk, kali/dta : hank , 
band ; etc. Many words identical in form, hut different in 
meaning, are thus distinguished only by the accent; thus, 
parhk, is 3rd sing., indef. perf., from parhnd, ‘ (he) read;’ hut 
parhd, with the accent on the second syllable, is 2nd sing, 
imp. from parhdnd, ‘ cause thou (him) to read.’ Similarly, 
simk, is ‘heard;’ but suna, ‘tell thou;’ etc., etc. In no case, 
however, must the accent be exaggerated, or an unaccented 
long syllable shortened. 

416 . The following tables exbibit the conjugation of three Conjugational 
verbs. Table XV illustrates the conjugation of a regular Tables - 
intransitive verb, with a consonant final in the root ; Table 
XVI that of an intransitive verb with a vowel final in the root. 

Table XVII exhibits the conjugation of the transitive verb 
^?rr, ‘ to do.’ So slight are the differences in the conjuga- 
tion of pure and mixed verbs, that it has not been thought 
necessary to give more than one paradigm of a regular verb. 

On the other hand, as will appear, the slightly irregular verbs, 

3TRT and «RV*rt, in various combinations, are so very common 
that it has seemed desirable to exhibit their conjugation in 
full. Exactly like =pvn, perf. part.. f%?n, are also conjugated 
the transitive verbs, ‘ to give,’ perf. part., f^JT, and %*rr, 

‘ to take,’ perf. part., . All regular pure verbs, as, e.g., 
f^tiT*n,‘to shew,’ perf. part., are conjugated exactly 

as UTTMT, except that the root of the infinitive is preserved 
throughout. 
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* For the forms of the auxiliaries given in these tables, any of the alternative forms given in § 401 may be substituted at pleasure. 
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Table XVI, Continued : Tenses of tiie Imperfect Participle. 
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Inflect final to and to for the feminine throughout these tenses. 
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Inflect everywhere ^fT final to ft, nnd to fj, for the feminine. t Also PI?, throughout these plurals, 



Table XYII: Conjugation of the Transitive Verb, [Close Root)) cRTrTT> ‘to do.’ 
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Past Cont. Imp., ‘ Were I 

doing,’ etc. 1. „ 2. „ ftTTT- 3. „ 4^- 1. » 2. „ ?¥h. 3. „ 



Table XVII, Completed: Tenses of the Perfect Participle; fspiT (f 
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* Inflected throughout to agree with the object in gender Bnd number, when used in the passive construction ; in the 
impersoual construction, the form given is always used unchanged. Vid. sup., § 412. 
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Of the Passive Yoice. 

417. The Passive Yoice is much less used in Hindi 
than in English. Its place is largely taken by neuter 
verbs. It is to be remembered, however, that the con- 
struction of the past tenses of transitive verbs with ^ 
is, in reality, a passive construction. Still in certain 
cases, which will be duly noticed in the Chapter on 
Syntax, the Hindi verb admits of a Passive Yoice.* 

418. Any verb may be conjugated passively by Coniu ‘ 
adding to its Perfect participle the verb anRT, ‘to go,’ 

which verb is then conjugated after the manner ex- 
hibited in Table XYI. The participle is inflected to 
agree with the subject ; final becoming n, for the 
masc. plur., and for the fem., sing, or plur. 

Thus, from the verb ‘ to strike,’ we have the passive 

JTTtT UTTWI, ‘ to be struck ; ’ from ^n, ‘ to give,’ pass., f^*JT 
tBT’rr, ‘ to be given ; ’ from f^dilT, * to show,’ pass., t^lT^n 
5TTWT, ‘ to be shown.’ Other examples are as follows : tR 

fwr *PIT, * that letter was written ; ’ w\ httI wTvft nt, 

4 some woman was being beaten;’ 5j ‘they 

are not seen ; ’ i.e., ‘ they are invisible.’ 

«. Sometimes even neuter verbs are conjugated passively ; 
as, e.g., from ^TRT, ‘ to come,’ pass., -<sn?u an«n. But this 
idiom is scarcely transferable to English. 

N.B. This use of STTSTT with the perfect participle, as an auxiliary, to 
form a passive, must not be confounded with its use, as added to a verbal 


* It is strange that some should have denied the existence of this 
passive with jdni. The illustrations given in the Syntax under this head, 
taken from classic writers, are sufficient to settle the question. Moreover, 
during years of constant intercourse with Hindi-speaking natives of India, 
I have been wont to hear this passive freely used, under the restrictions 
indicated in the Syntax, in the colloquial of all classes. 



252 verbs. [§§ 419 , 420 . 

root to form an intensive compound. Thus, < 5(1 Vt 3fT*TI is ‘ to be eaten,’ 
but *s!"f VTVT is * to eat up,’ etc. 

419. As the passive conjugation presents no diffi- 
culties, it will be quite sufficient to present a mere 
synopsis of the more common tenses. We take, as an 
example, the verb f^nsRT, ‘to write,’ peri, part., f%* 3 T. 

Synopsis of the Passive Conjugation of fspiwr- 
Infinitive, fwm VTVT, ‘ to be written.’ 

Conjunctive Participle, f%WT VTVC> ‘ having been written.’ 

Contingent Future, 3rd sing., WTg, ‘it may be written.’ 

Absolute Future, ,, „ 31111*11, ‘it will be written.’ 

Imperative, ,, ,, f^TWT VIII, ‘ l®t it be written.’ 

Indefinite Imperfect, „ ,, f%*§T VTUT, ‘ it is, or would be, written.’ 

Present Imperfect, „ „ VTUT ‘ it is being written.’ 

Past Imperfect, „ „ f%PGJT VTtTT VT> ‘it was being written.’ 

Indefinite Perfect, „ „ fVWT W, ‘ it was written.’ 

Present Perfect, „ , fwr ‘ it has been written.’ 

Past Perfect, „ „ «|«| | VT, ‘ it had been written.’ 

a. The remaining tenses are extremely rare; if, indeed, 
many of them ever occur at all. In general, the student 
will need to gjiard against the too free use of any of these 
passive forms. 

Causal Yerbs. 

420. From every primitive verb in Hindi, may be 
derived a Causal and a Second Causal verb. The First 
Causal expresses immediate causation, and the Second 
Causal, the mediate causation, of the act or state of the 
primitive. Thus, from the primitive wwr, ‘ to he made,’ 
we have the First Causal, vVTWr, ‘to make,’ and the 
Second Causal, v*ITHT, ‘to cause (another person) to 
make.’ 
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Rem. If the primitive be a neuter verb, it is plain that the 1st Causal will 
be the corresponding active verb. It is thus evident that the Causal may 
often be translated into English by a single verb having no etymological 
connexion w'ith the word which properly translates the primitive. Illus- 
trations will be found below. 

421 . The rales for the formation of Causal verbs are 
as follows : 

(1) Add to the root of the primitive, ’Sir for the First 
Causal, and *TT for the Second Causal. The usual in- 
finitive termination, «TT, added to the root of the primi- 
tive thus modified, will give the infinitive of the 
corresponding Causal. Thus, from srenff, ‘to bum,’ we 
have the root ^ ; whence we derive, as above, the 
root of the First Causal, and of the Second Causal, 
; from which again, we have the causal infinitives, 
sramr, ‘ to set on fire,’ and : srem*rr, ‘to cause to set on 
fire.’ Similar are the following examples : — 

Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal. 

^3*11, ‘ to rise.’ ddlfli ‘to raise.’ 1*11 > ‘ to cause to raise.’ 

‘ to be ftftIT*IT. ‘ to hide.’ * to cause to hide.’ 

hidden.’ 

TjqpTI. ‘ to be ripe,’ TJeRT^lT. ‘ to cook.’ | , ‘ to cause to cook.’ 

or ‘ cooked.’ 

‘to meet.’ f*T^TT»fT> ‘to cause to ‘to cause to mix.’ 

meet,’ ‘ to mix.’ 

TTSfvfl) ‘to hear.’ *J+i fif | , ‘to tell.’ ‘to cause to tell.’ 

a. A short a in the second syllable of dissyllabic 
roots which have a short vowel in the first syllable, 
takes the obscure sound* in the causal. But before 


Formation of 
Causal Verbs. 


* Vid. supr., § 14, d. 
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the affix of the second causal, the a is fully pronounced. 
Examples are : — 

Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal. 


SB '1*11 chamakna, SB'S!*!!. pron. cham’kdna. SBWTPIT chamak- 
‘ to shine.’ wand. 


pighalnd, . 

„ pigh’ldnd. 


pighal - 

‘ to melt,’ intr. 



wand. 

bhataknd, S^TRT. 

„ bhat’kdnd. 


bhatak- 

‘ to wander.’ 



wand. 

trSftfT pakarnd, Ml . 

„ pak’rdna. 


pakar - 

‘ to seize.’ 



wand . 

parakhnd, XJWMT, 

„ par’ khdnd. 


parakh - 

‘ to be tried.’ 



wand. 


Rem. But when the second consonant is even this obscure sound 
often vanishes ; as, from to understand, , ‘ to cause 

to understand,’ ‘ to explain,’ pronounced samjhund or samjhand. 

b. Monosyllabic roots containing a long vowel, shorten 
that vowel before the causal and second causal affixes. 
Open roots then insert W between the shortened vowel 
and the causal affixes. 

N.B. In the application of this rule, observe that a is the 
short substitute for ST ; for tj, "ij, and occasionally for 
ST; s, for Si, and st, in the primitive. 

Under this head, the following are examples of close 
roots : — 

Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal. 

VTB*1T> ‘ to go around.’ VBHI , ‘ to turn around.’ VjiMI *1 1 - 

SRBT. ‘ to awake.’ 3MMI, ‘to awaken.’ 

‘ to conquer.’ fStTTWl . ‘ to cause to conquer.’ 'falrld MT- 

The following are examples of open roots : — 

StST, ‘to eat.’ tWIWT, ‘to feed.’ ‘to cause to feed.’ 

xJY»n> ‘ to drink.’ ftsT’TT. ‘ to give to ftJSST*IT, ‘to cause to give 

drink.’ drink.’ 

St»TT> ‘to sleep.’ TftdMIi ‘ to put to ‘to cause to put 

sleep.’ to sleep.’ 
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a. Verbs of this class with monosyllabic roots en- 
closing Tj or ^srt, commonly retain the long vowel, and 
form their Causals according to (1); as, e.g., 

xly«TT. ‘ to swim. ’^TT’TT, ‘ to cause to swim.’ 2nd Causal, 

^f«TT,‘to run.’ ‘to cause to run.’ „ „ 

h. But ‘to sit,’ makes the First Causal %aTT»TT or 

f%iST«TT) c to seat.’ It also often follows the example of open 
roots, and admits an before the causal affix, making 
f^ratsTPlT. Similarly ‘to say,’ ‘to learn,’ and 

^IWT, ‘to see,’ make their Causals either cfr^l^TT, ftTWIWT 
and f^T^TT, or 3Rf*n«TT, ftni^TTWT and f^7|[«jnWT • t*f7WT 
and cfi^5fi«n are peculiar in having a passive sense, viz., ‘ to 
be called,’ ‘to be named.’ 3nw*rr, ‘to know,’ makes the First 
Causal either ^WTSTf or ■ 

c. ^fTT s n ) ‘to show,’ ‘to point out,’ though causal in form, 
has no primitive in Hindi. 

(2) Many primitive neuter verbs having a mono- 
syllabic root enclosing a short vowel, form the First 
Causal by simply lengthening that vowel. The Second 
Causal is formed in the usual way. Thus, e.g. : — 

cJfJ«TT> ‘to be cut.’ ^iTZ«U, ‘ to cut.’ , ‘ to cause to 

cut.’ 

to be fastened. ’^rft^rr. ‘ to fasten.’ ‘to cause to 

fasten.’ 

W^TT. ‘ to be loaded.’ WT^*TT> ‘ to load.’ ‘ to cause to 

load.’ 

‘ to be pulled.’ ‘ to pull.’ fti^TWl , ‘ to cause to 

pull.’ 

a. Sometimes in such words, instead of the cognate long 
vowel, the gwi or vricklhi of the primitive vowel is the 
substitute, as in the following : — 
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*3 <3*11, ‘to be open.’ Wt^S*TT> ‘to open.’ tjpSTTRTi ‘ t0 cause to 

open.’ 

‘to be dissolved.’ > * to dissolve.’ EP33T«IT> ‘ to cause to 

dissolve.’ 

fitrrsn, ‘ to be pulled.’ , « to pull.’ f ti jVR 'RT, ‘ to cause to 

pull.’ 

b. f*Ri*RT, ‘ to come out,’ make its First Causal, 
fawreRT, after the analogy of the above. 

c. A few primitive roots ending in z, change this 
Z to the cognate vf in the Causals. Some of these 
present other irregularities. The most common are the 
following : — 

3ra*TT’ ‘ to be separated. ’$>3RT, 4 to leave. ’ ^«rt , ‘ to liberate.’ 

‘to break,’ intr. *ll> ‘ to break,’ tr. ill RT , | ‘ to cause 

, ttYtRT- / to break.’ 

TORT, ‘ to tear,’ „ TO^RT, ‘ to tear.’ „ RTSTRT, 1 ‘ to cause 

WIRT, J to tear.’ 

t?ZRT, ‘to burst,’ „ TR^fin, ‘ to burst,’ „ , ‘ to cause 

to burst.’ 

d. ‘to be sold,’ changes the final guttural of the 

root to the corresponding palatal, in the First Causal only, 
making RRRT, ‘to sell.’ ^RT* ‘to remain,’ changes ^ to 
the hard guttural aspirate, 73, making ‘ to keep.’ 

e. Two verbs, viz., TW’TT, ‘to be immersed;’ and RffalRT, 
‘to be wet,’ make their First Causals, respectively, 

and fvpfRT-* Sometimes, however, they assume the regular 
causal affixes. 

/. fn^viTj ‘to be ended,’ makes the First Causal fRRT^RT 
or fwaRFIT, ‘to finish.’ The verb mentioned at ( 1 ) b., 

makes yet another form, R3TRRT ; and, similarly, tjurt, ‘ to 
enter,’ makes t^t^RT- %RT, ‘ to take,’ makes f%RTRT* 


* Tbe 0 in these cases has arisen by a common phonetic process from 
the archaic form of the causal affix, dva, the original also of the common 
H.H causal affix, a. 
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422 . Of a few verbs, the Neuters have become obsolete in Obsolete 
High Hindi, though still in use in some dialects. Thus, the 
common word, ^W*TT, ‘to see,’ is the causal of the dialectic 

K. ‘to appear.’ On the other hand, a few neuters 

are commonly used in High Hindi, of which the causal forms 
are rarely heard. A common example is ‘to fall,’ the 

causal of which, tn^^TTj is very rare in High Hindi, though 
under the form iny«f it frequently occurs in the Rdmdyun. 

423 . Many verbs form their Causals both according to Duplicated 

Rules (1) and (2). Usually, with such difference in form, there t ' aUialB ' 
is also a difference in signification, and often one form is 
dialectic. A good illustration is found in the verb ‘to 

be pressed,’ which makes one causal, ‘to press down,’ 

and another, efT'HTT, having the special meaning, ‘to 
shampoo.’ So also, from ‘to meet,’ High Hindi 

makes the causal, ‘ to mix ;’ but the Marwan, 

following the second rule, makes the causal, ‘ to send.’ 

«pmr, ‘to call,’ is commonly reckoned a causal from 

‘to speak;’ but is invariably used in the Ramdyan 

instead of in the same sense. 

424 . We may note in conclusion the existence of a Causals de- 
class of Causal Verbs derived from abstract nouns, which Nouns, 
denote the causation of that which is expressed by the noun. 

Thus, from futc ‘ anger,’ comes fy , ‘ to be angry ;’ 

from ‘vertigo,’ , ‘to be giddy.’ Under this 

head also come a great number of onomatopoetic words ; as, 
e.g., ‘to simmer,’ ‘to chink,’ i.e., ‘to make the 

sound rlt/uiti-c/i/tan ;’ ‘ to twitter as a bird,’ etc. 

Of Compound Verbs.* 

425 . These have been commonly enumerated as of 
twelve varieties, viz., Intensive*, Potentials, Complctives, 

* It is important to observe that some of these combinations are only 
conjugated iu certain tenses. See Syntax. 
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Classification 
of Compound 
Verbs. 


Frequentatives, Desideratives, Continuatives, Staticals, 
Inceptives, Permissives, Acquisitives, Eeiteratives, and 
Yominals. 

a. Although, for convenience of reference, common usage 
has been followed in the above heading, it should be observed 
that, properly speaking, none of these are true compounds, but 
grammatical combinations of a conjunctive participle, a 
verbal noun, or a substantive, with a verb. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the explanation of these forms belongs to Syntax. 
As, however, all these idioms have usually been explained 
at this point, and as acquaintance with them will greatly 
facilitate the understanding of many illustrations used in the 
Syntax, we give the subject a place in this section. 


The above-named combinations may be conveniently 
distributed into the following classes - 


Class I. 


Class II. 


Formed with the 
Conjunctive Participle. 

1. Intensives. 

2. Potentials. 

3. Completives. 

Class III. 

Formed with the 
Infinitive. 

1. Inceptives. 

2. Permissives. 

3. Acquisitives. 


Formed zvith Verbal 
Nouns in a. 

1. Frequentatives. 

2. Desideratives. 


Class IY. 


Formed with the 
Imperfect and Perfect Par- 
ticiples. 


1. Continuatives. 

2. Progressives. 

3. Staticals. 

4. Eeiteratives. 


Class Y. 

Formed with Substantives and Adjectives. 
Hominals. 
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Class I. Combinations formed ivith the Conjunctive 
Pat ticiple. 

426 . In all these, the Conjunctive participle regularly 
stands first, and, in High Hindi, always in close verbs, 
and optionally in open verbs, is used in that form which is 
identical with the root; as in ^TT, U^kTT, etc. 
But in many pure verbs, especially causals in ’sn , the 
form in iar is often preferred; as, e.g., ^T, f^TTCT 

^srr, twr ’<prr, etc. In many dialects, this becomes 
the rule for such verbs. 

Rem. Because the conjunctive participle in these combinations, in 
Urdti and High Hindi, is used in that form which is the same as the 
root, it has been u^ual to say these ‘compounds’ were formed ‘with the 
root.’ But that we have not in these cases really the root, but the 
conjunctive participle, is plain at once from a comparison with other 
dialects of the Hindi, in which, after a vowel final in the root, (as 
optionally in High Hindi) and after a consonant, is added, thus 
decisively indicating the true nature of the word. Thus in the Braj we 
have constantly such forms as, «( (fit B'firJ . ^iTf3 fH t| I , 

etc., and in the Ramdyan, rf f^f , ofif? Maith., etc. 


427 . Intensive Compounds intensify or otherwise intensive Com- 
modify the meaning of the verb whose conjunctive 
participle stands first in the combination. 

They are formed by adding to this participle one of 
certain other verbs, which latter verb in combination 
with this participle is then conjugated as usual. This 
second conjugated member does not, however, retain 
its separate character and significance ; but only modifies, 
in accordance with the general idea which it embodies, 
the meaning of the participial element of the combina- 
tion. Hence English idiom will sometimes require us 
to render the Intensive by a different word from that 
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used for the simple verb ; as in some of the following 
examples : — 


tR^n, 

‘ to throw.’ 

^ t*TT, 

‘ to throw away.’ 


‘ to break.’ 

ttT? TT^rwr, 

‘ to break to pieces' 


‘ to cut.’ 

^iTZ '3T"f*T7 . 

* to cut off: 


* to be made.’ 

^TT, * 

to be quite made, to succeed.’ 

f^rr^rr, 

* to fall.’ 

f*TT T5«TT . 

‘ to fall down.’ 

faxnHTT, 1 

to cause to fall.’ 

faiKT 

‘ to throw down.’ 

3TPRT. 

‘ to know.’ 


‘ to be found out,’ ‘ appear.’ 

Ti-HT. 

‘ to eat.’ 

wt srr^n , 

‘ to eat up.’ 

ftwr, 

‘ to be.’ 

ft’STRT, 

‘ to become.’ 

i?Nt, 

‘ to drink.’ 

iff %*1T, 

‘ to drink down.’ 

fb*rr. 

‘ to weep.’ 

Tt ^<J«II > 

‘ to despair.’ 


* to do.’ 

f^n«n, 

, ‘ to realize.’ 

%*TT, 

* to take.’ 

% %*1T, 

‘ to take away.’ 


‘to sit.’ 


‘ to sit still.' 


‘ to see.’ 

^3 TI*H, 

‘ to look on,’ ‘ to gaze.’ 

^fr^T^TT, 

‘to speak.’ 


‘ to speak up.’ 


‘ to ascend.’ 

^»1T, 

‘ to attack.’ 


‘to deliver.’ 

W»IT, 

‘ to entrust. 


428. The above list comprises about all the verbs which 
are combined with the conjunctive participles of other verbs 
to form Intensive Compounds. It is evident that, in most 
cases, the modification of the meaning of the verb may be 
expressed in English by a preposition adverbially used with 
the verb. It may be difficult to find a term which shall 
exactly express the idea added by the secondary verb in 
every case, but the following is an approximation. 

W2»TT> Permanence. 4 I <*MT> Violence. 

Intensity. 1)4 *11 , Chance. 

Reflexion. ^*TT, Reflexion, appropriation. 

Finality, completeness. Continuance. 

I > Suddenness. 
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a. Of the above eight verbs, it may be further observed that 

(except in the compound, ‘to go away,’) and 

^Rr«n, can only be used with Transitive verbs; and 

with Intransitives only; the remainder with either 
Transitives or Intransitives. Such combinations as gry ’5 T»!Tj 
^5 ’STRTj etc., can hardly be reckoned proper Intensives; 
since each of the two words maintains its distinctive signifi- 
cance: as, ^n»TT, lit., ‘having seen, to come,’ 

‘having bathed, to come.’ 

b. It may he also noted that i|«iT is the compound which 
is most frequently used with Causal Verbs : as, ^rTT ‘ to 
show;’ yrrrsn ^*rr, ‘to explain;’ fsf^rra ‘to take out.’ 
But with a few Causals it cannot he used; thus, from 

‘to call,’ we never have ?»fT, but always %«IT, ‘to 
call here,’ i.e., ‘ to one’s self.’ 

c. ^TWT is the verb which is most commonly found 
combined with Intransitives: as, 3TT*IT) ‘ to be broken ;’ 
f*T«r ^T«fT, ‘to meet,’ ‘to unite;’ TJirg *rtwr, ‘to arrive;’ 
hut it is also used with Transitives : as, t§T ^TMT, ‘to eat up;’ 
^ 3THT, ‘ to tell.’ 

d. Occasionally, ^5n«iT takes the place of ^T»IT in Intensives, 

when the action of the verb is regarded as directed toward, 
instead of away from, the speaker : as, ^pR wit 'f , ‘ (thy) 
shoulders have become stooping ;’ WS ^Ty vty § 

^ W*IT, ‘to-day this thief has come back safe from the 
house of Yama (the God of death).’ 

e. Compounds with ■yf are common, but for the most 
part are used in the tenses of the perfect participle. As 
above remarked, these compounds exhibit the action of the 
verb, emphatically, as continuing or permanent. Thus, 

Xf[, ‘ sit still;’ ^t«ft ‘the two children were 

playing;’ but, ‘the two children 

were engaged in play;’ *pl<TT f, ‘be hears,’ ‘is hearing;’ 
Yf YfT ‘ he is occupied in hearing,’ etc. 
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Rem. It has been questioned by good authority whether these 
combinations with should be classified under these Intensive forms. 

The Pandits certainly regard the present and past perfect forms of this 
combination as distinct tenses, respectively called tatkalik varttamdn, 
kdl, ‘ the present tense of that time,’ and tatkalik optima bhut Ml, ‘ the 
imperfect past tense of that time.’ 

/. ffaT when thus combined with a conjunctive participle, 
represents the action of the verb as terminating with, upon, 
near, or to the advantage of the agent. In many cases, 
therefore, this compound is equivalent to the Middle Voice 
in Greek. Thus, w^TPTT, is ‘ to call,’ in general ; but 
ffaT, is ‘to call one’s self;’ £ to place;’ Tpg iRT, ‘to 

lay by;’ i.e., for one’s self. Thus in the Shakuntald , 
Dushyant says, % tJVT 

%iTT ‘when by my imaginative power I complete it for my- 
self.’ %»TT, in compounds, thus stands in absolute contrast 
with ^«ri, emphasizing the action as terminating upon, or 
to the advantage of one’s self; while represents it 

emphatically as terminating upon or to the advantage of 
another. Compare, e.g., %*n, £ to understand,’ i.e., for 

one’s self; and WT3JT ^*IT, ‘to cause another to understand.’ 
^sn«lT approaches to a reflexive sense, but is of much less 
extensive application than 

g . ips«n, although used with both transitive and in- 
transitive verbs, cannot be combined with causals. The idea 
of ‘causation’ necessarily excludes that of ‘chance.’ Thus 
while we can say, xj^t, ‘it appeared,’ we cannot say 

h. In many cases, the same conjunctive participle may 

be combined with different secondary verbs. A few such 
examples will further elucidate this matter. Thus, from 
XURT, ‘to eat,’ we have WT«n, ‘to eat up ;’ x§r %5fT, ‘ to 
eat down ;’ tfT ‘to be engaged in eating.’ Similarly 

from *ntRT, ‘ to strike,’ we have both ^*TTj ‘ to beat,’ 
and TT^l’IT, * to strike down,’ ‘ to kill.’ 
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429. While the modification of the first verb by tbe secondary 

member may often be expressed in English either by tbe addition of 
certain particles, or by tbe use of another verb from that employed to repre- 
sent the simple Hindi verb, in many cases, again, it will be found quite 
impossible to indicate in English the slight distinction between the simple 
verb and tbe combination. Indeed, it is to be remarked, that combinations 
in which is the last member, even in Hindi, are often scarcely 

to be distinguished in meaning from the simple verb. Thus, such forms 
as 4W5PWI and ^UTIJT and etc., are often 

used interchangeably, with no apparent intention of greater emphasis in 
the one case than in the other. But where a distinction is intended, it is 
undoubtedly that indicated above. The compound form is much more 
common colloquially. 

430. Frequently, both in prose and in the colloquial, a 
particle, especially a negative, is interposed between the 
conjunctive participle and the secondary verb ; thus, 

Wfcn %, ‘nothing appears;’ TZ rft *HIT, ‘(it) is indeed 
broken.’ Sometimes several words are thus interposed, as in 
the following from the Shakuntala; ifr rft T^n ^ 1Z, 

‘ exactly such have I indeed become.’ The words interposed 
are thus made more emphatic. Also, rarely, in the colloquial, 
the participle is made to follow the secondary verb ; thus, ^ 
*P5T ^ ‘ he has fled away.’ This inversion is never 

found in dignified prose, but like the previous idiom, is not 
unusual in poetry.* 

431. The learner must not confound with these Intensive 

Compounds other combinations with the conjunctive par- 
ticiple in the same form, in which the final verb retains its 
individuality and separate signification. Examples of this 
idiom are: ^ lit., ‘having seen that 

village, come ;’ ^1 ’STRn lit., ‘ having been 

at the gardener’s house, I have come ; ’ i.e., ‘ I have come 
from the gardener’s house.’ 


* For other examples, see the section on Dialectic Conjugation. 
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a. % ^!T»TT may be explained either on this principle, as 
‘ having taken, come,’ or as if a compound, ■' to bring.’ 
Similar are, ;rwRT> ‘to announce,’ ^5JT f?T5RT, ‘to come 
and meet,’ etc., etc. 

432. A number of combinations occur in which the conj. 

part, of ‘ to ascend,’ is the first member, and a verb of 

motion, the second. But in these the leading idea is in the 
second member, to which ^5 adds the idea of ‘ hostility.’ 
Examples are, ^ \nsn, ‘to run up hostilelv;’ ^ ^IPTT, ‘to 
attack;’ ‘to attack’ (where seems to give 

the idea of irresistible attack) ; ’qs ‘ to rush up 

hostilely.’ Thus, e.g., % ^5 MTST, ‘he 

hastened up with all (his) army;’ ’SiVy iff qrnff yt5IT WS 
^?T, ‘ one more also, the king of Kashi, made an assault.’ 

433. Potentials are formed by adding to the con- 
junctive participle of any verb, the verb *RiWF, ‘to be 
able,’ which may then be conjugated throughout. This 
combination denotes ability to do the action expressed 
by the primary member. It thus often takes the place 
of the potential mood in English. 

The following are examples: — ‘to be able 
to speak ;’ iff %, ‘ be can run ;’ 'll 3IT 4P**IT> ‘ I 

shall be able to go;’ ^ ’sjfi ‘they may be able to come.’ 

a. Sometimes the verb takes the verb which it 

modifies in the oblique form of the infinitive, instead of the 
conjunctive participle, thus; 3fT% 4rairTT ‘ I am 

not able to go.’ But this, although often heard, is regarded 
as less elegant, and about Mathura is called incorrect. 

434. Completives are formed by adding to a con- 
junctive participle, the verb ^fHT, which may then 
be conjugated in all its parts. The imperfect participle, 

is rare. This combination denotes the completion 
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of the act denoted by the primary member of the com- 
pound. It is never identical in sense Avith the perfect 
participle, but denotes the completeness of the action 
in a more emphatic manner. Thus, e.g., ^ % tirST, 
‘he ate,’ but, ^iT, ‘he has done eating.’ 

a. Very often the force of will be expressed in 

English by the Avord ‘already;’ as, 7 ft vr=n %, 

‘ he is indeed already gone.’ When in the absolute ' 
future, this combination often nearly corresponds to the 
English future perfect ; as, 3R ‘ Avhen he 

shall haA'e eaten,’ or, ‘ shall have done eating.’ 

Class II. Combinations formed with Verbal Nouns* 

435 . Frequentuttves are formed by combining with 
the verbal noun in ^tr, the verb ^RTtT, which may then 
be used in any tense. These denote the habitual or 
repeated performance of the action expressed by the first 

* It lias been customary to speak of compounds of this class as formed 
with the perfect participle. This, however, is not accurate. What we 
have in these combinations is not a perfect participle, but a gerund or 
verbal noun in a, equivalent to the common Hindi gerund or infinitive in 
jin. The coincidence in form with the perf. part. masc. is purely 
accidental. This form of the gerund, restricted in High Hindi to this 
combination, occurs in Bangali, where we have, as three equivalent and 
alternative forms, e g., chalan, = H.H., chalna ; chulibu = Braj, chalivuu ; 
and chald. This same gerund in its inflected form in ai is constantly used 
in E. Hindi in these compounds: as, e.g., E. H. chalai laga = H. H. 
chalne lagd • sunai chaha = H. H. suna chaha. There is no reason, 
therefore, to doubt that such forms as chald and chalai in these com- 
binations are true gerunds or verbal nouns, exactly equivalent, respectively, 
to chalna and chalne, which latter n forms are indeed sometimes 
substituted in them for the more usual form in a. This view', first 
suggested in the 1st ed. of this Grammar, has been abundantly confirmed 
by the writer’s more recent studies. It has since been maintained and 
supported by many apposite illustrations from the cognate languages, by 
Hoernle : Comp. Gramm, pp. 388, 32b, 147.- 
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member of the compound : thus, tj^T fiT«TT, ‘ to read 
often;’ ‘come often;’ ^>4<TT %, ‘he is 

in the habit of saying.’ 

a. Thus, whenever in an English phrase, the adverb 
4 always 5 denotes, not duration, but repeated or customary 
action, it must be expressed in Hindi by using the verb which 
it qualifies, in the frequentative form. For example, the 
phrase, ‘ he always bathes in the morning/ must be rendered 
in Hindi, ^TR farST HT f. But, on the contrary, 

‘ we shall be always happy,’ is in Hindi, f ifTfT ~tj 

Other examples are: fit fft fiTriT 1 1 am 

in the habit of reading the Sinistra <T?T nyt WT?f ■HHT fPCt, 
‘always obey my words;’ rTR Wf b/lT ffi^T fRR ft, ‘why 
do you always do so ?’ The idiom may be illustrated by 
such English expressions as ‘ he does washing,’ ‘ he does 
much talking,’ etc. 

436 . Desideratives are formed, like Frequentatives, 
with a verbal noun in w, combined with the verb flfsrr 
as the second and conjugated member. These denote, 
primarily, desire to do the action expressed by the par- 
ticipial member ; secondarily, the immediate futurition 
of that action. It can only be known from the context 
which of these may be intended in any particular case, 
but there is not often ambiguity. Thus, 4YvJT RTf cTT f, 
1 he wishes to speak,’ or ‘ is about to speak ; ’ vrst f WT 
fTfrft *ft, ‘ the clock was about to strike.’ 

a. Frequently the first verb is put in the inflected infinitive, 
as, fTf rTT f , ‘he wishes to go.’ The uninjiected 

infinitive is also, rarely, used in this combination, even with 
the perfect tenses of though this has been denied. 

But this form occurs in the Shakuntala : as, % ciutjft fit 
fRIT % <tfRT fTfT, ‘ I wished to hinder the 

hermit's daughter from going (away).’ 
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Rem. In tbes.e cases the infinitive is to lie regarded as a verbal noun 
under tbe regimen of and, like the analogous combinations under 

Class III., they cannot with strict accuracy be called Compounds. 

437 . The Dcsiderative compound, in the respectful 

form with % , is idiomatically used to express alliga- 
tion or Jut)) : as, ^ T, ? T ' (one) ought to 

read this hook ; ’ or, with a noun or pronoun expressed, 
eppf W?T wren ‘ you ought to go there.’ The con- 

struction of this idiom will be explained in the Syntax. 

In this combination, the direct form of the infinitive is 
very commonly substituted for the verbal form in ^n. 

Thus we may say, efft 5iT*rT ‘(one) ought to go 

there.’ 

Class III. Combinations formed toith the Inflected Infinitive. 

438 . Incentives consist of an inflected infinitive in inceptive 

... ... Compounds. 

construction with the verb anti denote, primarily, 

the action of the infinitive as beginning. They are also 
used when that action is interrupted. In this way is to 
be explained the common use of the phrase, 
lit., ‘ he began to say,’ in the narration of conversation. 
Examples of these combinations arc abundant : as, 

*RWT, ‘ to begin to beat ; ’ *31% *f*n, ‘ he began to eat,’ 
etc., etc. This use of 5RWI is almost, if not wholly, con- 
fined to the tenses of the perfect participle. 

439 . Permissives are formed by combining with an Pembsiw 
inflected infinitive, the verb ipTT, ‘to give,’ and express Com P oullda - 
permission to do the act denoted by the infinitive. Thus, 

gif 511% is ‘let me go;’ gif 3%^% 'have the 

goodness to allow me to speak ; ’ ^ f^IT, 

‘ he allowed him to eat.’ 
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440. Acquisitives are the exact couverse of the pre- 
ceding, and are formed in the same way, substituting 
XTPTT for ^«rr. Thus, ftp ifT TR *\ff th5Y3t, ‘you will 
not obtain permission to go there xmn, ‘ I 
was not allowed to sit.’ It is to be observed that in this 
idiom, with trrm, as also in the frequentative combination 
with favqi, the case of the agent is never used. 

441. In all these combinations of infinitives or verbal 

nouns, the latter element is to be regarded as governed by 
the verb, in the same way that a noun would be in the same 
place. Thus, not only the verbs <|«n and trrWT, but 

other verbs may be combined with infinitives in a similar 
way : as, e.g., in such expressions as SIR ?IRWT, ‘ to ask leave 
to go ; 5 tTR^T , ‘ to wish to give ; ’ him t., for 

*T ^rr *p*7n * I cannot go,’ etc. The use of the inflected 

infinitive in the last two cases, however, although heard in 
the colloquial in many places, is not regarded as elegant. 

Class IY. Combinations formed with the Imperfect and 
Perfect Participles. 

442. Of these combinations, those have been called 
Continuatives in which the imperfect participle of any 
verb is connected with the verb Tf*rr, ‘to remain.’ The 
participle, which is really a predicative adjunct of the 
subject, agrees with it in gender and number. This 
combination denotes the continuance of an incomplete 
action: as, *TTWt Vf'dt %, ‘she continues singing;’ 

it, ‘ why do you keep laughing ?’ ; set 
VTt Tl<ft %, ‘the stream of the river keeps 

flowing on.’ 

Rem. i. srnrr ti^t very commonly means ‘ to die thus, %yT fud 1 
, would he, in English idiom, ‘ my father has passed away.’ 
It is also used of things : as, ^1 d( TIT. ‘ every thing is gone.’ 
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Rem. 2. It will be instructive to compare these forms with others 
closely similar. Thus, TJ^rTT 9 ls simply, ‘be is reading;’ ^tf U3 
TTr*l is, ‘ he is engaged in reading l|<grfT ^ is, ‘ he con- 
tinues reading.’ ^^rTT is, ‘ to flow au'ay’ from the speaker ; cf^rfT 

is, ‘ to flow on,’ continually, as it were, before the speaker.’ 

443 . Although, combinations with and Tfwr Progressive 

Compounds. 

have always been grouped together as Continuatives, 
they cannot be interchangeably used, and should be 
separately classified. The combinations with WTUT may 
be more accurately termed Progressives. The action of 
the participle is thus exhibited as steadily progressing 
or advancing. Thus we may say : fijiwr Wtfrr%, 4 he 

is going on writing ; ’ ^ 5Tfferi ‘those 

girls were going on reading ; ’ trpft ^ftrr wifTT t > ‘ the 
water keeps flowing away.’ 

444 . Closely analogous to the above, is a common 
combination in which the perfect participle, instead of 
the imperfect, takes the first place, and a verb of motion 
the second place: as, vrRTT *rr«TT, ‘to flee away;’ wr 
WRT, ‘to go along;’ ^n»n, ‘to come along,’ etc. 

As in the case of the above combinations of the imperfect 
participle, the perfect participle agrees with the subject 
of the verb in gender and number ; as, wffTt wrfft nt, 

‘ the girl was going along.’ 

u. Sometimes in these combinations the perfect participle 
apparently takes the obi. sing, inflection, as in the Statical 
Compounds mentioned below. Thus, we have, gff gfl, ‘say 
on.’ But the form is probably emphatic, contracted as above, 
e.g., from efifff WT- 

Rem. It is perhaps impossible in all cases to give in English idiom the 
force of this combination. But it "ill be found to lie in the distinctive 
idea of the perfect participle ; i.e., the subject is represented as having 
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completely come into a certain state, in which state it is then represented 
as remaining or moving. Thus, in the phrase TJ"5T frjfTtTT '®TT . 

the compound, (from Tp'grfTi ‘to fall,’ and | , ‘ to move around,’) 

represents the lion as first ‘crouched,’ and then in this state moving 
around ; hence we render, ‘ a lion was prowling about.’ Hence these may 
he termed Perfect Progressives, and those with the imperfect participle. 
Imperfect Progressives. 

445 . The verbal combinations which are called Stafi- 
cals denote motion while in the act or state of doing 
any thing. They are formed by combining a verb of 
motion with an imperfect participle in the inflected masc. 
sing. The participle suffers no change for gender and 
number. Thus, vta 5m ’snrfT t, 1 he conies weeping 
X[^i wt Wrft 'sft, £ a woman was coming singing.’ 

446 . The so-called lleiteratives scarcely need a special 

mention. In these, two verbs of the same or similar meaning, 
and often similar in sound, are conjugated together in the 
tenses of the participles, and in the conjunctive participle ; as, 
e.g., ‘ without having explained 

irp?, ‘ having left everything »n*r ‘having seen,’ 

etc. The latter word adds little or nothing to the former ; 
but, in accordance with the taste of the Hindoos for rhyme 
in sense or sound, is added simply to please the ear. 

447 . W 7 ith regard to all the above Compound Verbs, as well 

as these other various combinations, it is to be remarked, 
that when several roots, infinitives, or participles, thus succeed 
one another in the same construction, the finite verb is 
written only with the last. Thus, rpj 

‘ when they had eaten and drank everything up ; ’ sj tjs 
f%ti ^rarefT if j £ I am able neither to read nor to write;’ 
vsn*n WTOT ^iTfn , ‘he was in the habit of coming and 
going ^ xpS > ‘ they have done singing and reading ; ’ 


* HVjHT, so far as J know, is only used in this combination with 
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'll UST f^raT ’ErrifTT ‘ I wish both to read and 
to write;’ cff Wt^riT ^ITHT stTHT m, ‘he was going along, 
dancing and singing 3j|| 3TTM ^ITT, £ he will allow 
me to come and go.’ 

Class Y. Combinations formed with Substantives or 
Adjectives. 

448. Sometimes a substantive or adjective is so com- Nominal Com- 

J . pounds. 

bined with a verb as to form, conjointly with it, but one 
conception. Such combinations as these have been called 
Nominal Compounds. Of these, the largest part are 
formed with the verbs, 3Rywr, ‘ to do,’ or ‘ to make,’ and 
*fr»TT, ‘ to be ; ’ but several other verbs are also employed 
in the same way. These may often be rendered into 
English by a single word : as, e.g., ^TfT ‘ to stand’ 

(intr.); 3iT*n, ‘to stand’ (trans.) ; ht$T , ‘to 
obtain;’ ‘to be completed;’ %«rr , ‘to 

buy.’ etc., etc. 

a. In many eases, a passive sense is given to these Nominal 
verbs by substituting for in the compound, the verb 

iftWT, ‘ to he.’ Thus, as above, ‘ to obtain,’ is, in Hindi, UTR 
but, fi to be obtained,’ is UTR Other examples 

will be noted in the study of the following lists. 

Rem. Very commonly, when it is intended to express especial respect, 
or when, as in poetry, an elevated diction is desired, a Nominal verb, 
formed by the combination of a Sanskrit noun or participle with ?h»t, 
i*<*lT, or some other Hindi verb, is preferred to the corresponding simple 
verb. In such cases, the slight modification of the meaning may often be 
well expressed by the use in English of different words. Examples are : 

to behold,’ for ^tgiTT, ‘to see;’ c^R^n, for 

*§TRT> ‘ to eat ; ’ or ^i^WT , ‘ to go,’ for <j|M| ; 

sfiTyiTi or ^ H I , ‘ to depart,’ for the more colloquial ^wTT '511 *1 1 , 

‘to go away;’ etc., etc. This matter is deserving of special attention by 
the student both in Hindi conversation and composition. 
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449 . These Nominal Compounds present peculiarities of 
construction which it is impossible to classify under any 
general rule ; so that, as the best aid to the student, we give 
the following lists of the most frequent combinations. It will 
be observed, on inspection of these, that not infrequently the 
compound takes a different meaning, according as it is used 
in regimen with one or another case. 


Combinations with cfR,«lT-* 

are preceded by a noun with — 


450 . The following 

, 3*ftarPC 3i 0 ) ‘to agree to/ 
‘to cover.’ 

^i 0 , ‘to embrace.’ 
■^HfilTT «fi° j ‘to eat, consume.’ 
,t ‘ to save.’ 

^i®, ‘to instruct.’ 

?nrr ‘ to benefit.’ 

^T^xir =fi®, ‘to accept.’ 

^jo, £ to contemplate.’ 
m 9 , ‘to cut.’ 
cTT^^r ^i®, ‘to punish.’ 

3TTOVT ^i®, ‘to forsake.’ 


TTP5R 35®, ‘to protect.’ 

35®, ‘ to cast behind.’ 
Htp?? oR°, ‘ to do obeisance to.’ 
Koftvj qi®, ‘to instruct.’ 

=R® , ‘ to be done with, stop.’ 
f^T ^»°? ‘to dismiss.’ 

3j*I qj°, ‘ to break,’ ‘ to violate.’ 

‘to do good to.’ 
*T#I 35°, ‘to support.’ 

»Tl*T m 9 , ‘to enjoy.’ 

*5i®, ‘to eat.’ 

^i°,t ‘to rub.’ 


* The words in this and the following lists have been furnished me 
by Pandit Lakshmi Naravan, of Allahabad, with the exception of n few 
which I have myself added, in part from the full lists in Pincott’s Hindi 
Manual. In particular I have added a few Urdu words, because, while 
purists may deny that they are Hindi, Hindoos everywhere use them. A 
very few differences regarding the construction of certain words will be 
fouud, on comparison with Mr. Pincott’s lists. I have followed my 
Pandit’s authority, but the differences indicate variant usage. 

f In a religious sense : when referring to deliverance iu general, the 
person saved is put in the gen. So my Pandit. 

J Preceded by an acc. with of direct object, and an abl. of that with 
which the rubbing is done. Or, when the direct object is omitted, then 
a gen. with cjf[ may precede. Thus, us ne tel se deh ko mar dan kiyd, ‘ he 
rubbed his body with oil ;’ or us ne tel ku mardan kiyd, ‘he applied oil.’ 
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^rsr ^i®, ‘to consume.’ 
•TS efi® , ‘to destroy.’ 

‘to prevent.’ 
trfxcnrar^ ^s®, ‘to protect.’ 
cfi® , ‘to approve.’ 


jfff 3i®, ‘to infatuate.’ 
qi®, ‘to kill.’ 
c|j® , ‘to subdue.’ 
TfraM ^i®, ‘to chastise.’ 
*T ^i® , ‘ to tolerate.’ 


451 . The following are commonly preceded by a noun in 
the genitive, in regimen with the substantive member of the 
compound : — 


’3Tfcrt s »fn$;^R®, ‘to be humble.’ 

mm** ^i® , ‘ to peruse.’ 

5R®, ‘ to show disrespect 
to.’ 

^•piT^T 3R°, ‘to infer.’ 

^®, ‘to observe.’ 

‘to defame.’ 

^rwr*r ^i®, ‘to treat with 
contempt.’ 

1WI ^i®, ‘to wait for.’ 

?fi®, ‘to study,’ ‘to 
practise.’ 

•srfWTC ^i®, ‘to be proud, 
haughty.’ 

=#q«sN«f ?fi®, ‘to rely upon.’ 

^n^TJT ^i®, ‘ to behave.’ 

^>° , ‘to favour.’ 

^ir<i^ ^i®, ‘to show hospi- 
tality to.’ 

^t®, ‘to treat noth 
respect.’ 

J ‘to begin.’ 

^T^T'^iT ^i®, ‘to suspect.’ 

W3T?I ^i® , ‘to depend upon.’ 


^i®, ‘to desire;’ (neut.), 
‘to be ambitious.’ 
y '■$ 1 < eR« , ‘to remove.’ 

^Xf^rn: ^i®, ‘to aid.’ 

’3trr^»T ^i®, ‘ to acquire.’ 

^i®, ‘to pain.’ 

f^TTT ^i®, ‘to be anxious about.’ 
ifeT *t°, ‘to strive after.’ 

^i®, ‘ to watch,’ ‘ guard.’ 
rTTT^®/to save’ (sews, relig.). 
^i®, ‘to burn.’ 

, ‘ to make com- 
plaint.’ 

^i®, ‘to thank,’ ‘ bless.’ 
Mm* ^i®, ‘to give thought to.’ 

^® , ‘to restrain.’ 
fM^T 3i® , ‘to revile.’ 

»*nzr ^i®, ‘to decide,’ ‘judge.’ 
qR®, ‘to test,’ ‘ try.’ 
gj®, ‘to pursue.’ 

W*T ^t®, ‘to worship (the 
gods and idols only).’ 

^n®, ‘to worship (idols).’ 
TT^T^I ^i®, ‘to reveal.’ 
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TTfrnrr^r ‘to cherish,’ ‘to 
provide for/ 

irfTTBT ^fi°, 1 to dedicate/ 
ItcffaT SS 0 , ‘to await/ 
fltftfR °R°, ‘to confide in/ 
‘ rely upon/ 

U^fgrrr 3>°,* ‘to pass round 
(to the right)/ 

•gyr g r ^i 0 , ‘ to assent to/ 
JTCftT tfi°, ‘ to extol/ 
tnw =fi° > ‘ to pray/ 

■gpgyst ■qj 0 , ‘ to describe/ 
srrrf; «r° , ‘to magnify/ 

«frfc(T «fi°, ‘to distress/ 
fsrors 36°, ‘ to injure/ ‘ spoil/ 
‘to supplicate/ 

‘ entrust/ 

3\°, ‘to do good to/ 
vPO' , ‘to take care of/ 
efio, ‘to protect/ 
^TPsp* ‘ to caress/ 

5fm ^i 0 , ‘to covet/ 
cfV[ 5R°, ‘to kill/ 
fsp^X^ efio , ‘to consider/ 
‘ reflect/ 

en/H j ‘to describe/ 


[I 452. 

fa’gTO c5° , ‘ to trust/ ‘ believe 
in/ 

fWTT ^i 0 3 ‘to develop/ 

‘to trade in/ 
fll^T ^i 0 , to teach/ 
flTST^TT ‘to treat with 
honour/ 

Tfpfj efi 0 , ‘to grieve/ 

^3fr^ ^i 0 , ‘ to justify/ ‘ clear/ 
gp* , ‘ to collect/ ‘ gather/ 
5fi°, ‘to acquire/ 
tfP3lT»T qi°, ‘to honour/ 

3fi°, * to hold in restraint/ 
^°, ‘ to treat respect- 
fully/ 

3 i° . • to take counsel.' 
3 i°. ' to oppose.' 
qi°. - to call to mind." 

v* 

. • to serve/ • worship/ 
ifay qj°, - to serve/ * worship/ 
sfi®. • to praise/ 

, • to establish/ 

3\°, ‘to confess/ 

*fi° > ‘ to kill/ 

?Tf*t '9R°, ‘to injure/ 


452 . The following are preceded by a noun either with 
qn (tfft) or s«t:— 

* Used of a certain religious ceremony. 

f Requires gen. of person with ; as, main teri binti kartd him, ‘ I 
entreat thee ; ’ that which is asked then follows in an objective clause. 
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3!®, ‘to instruct.’ 5°) £t0 abandon.’ 

WTrT 3fi®, £ to waylay,’ ‘kill.’ TtfTPTt^T ^i®, ‘to enunciate.’ 
WPf ^°, ‘to leave,’ ‘forsake.’ ^«r qj®, ‘to avoid.’ 
fsr^psT ^i®, ‘to ascertain.’ ^t§«T 3i®, ‘to describe.’ 

^i 0 , ‘to prevent.’ cfj®, ‘to touch.’ 

453. The following are preceded by a noun either with qrt 
(<£t) or % 

3fi®, ‘to distinguish.’ xnw ^i® , ‘to investigate.’ 

TfT 3fi°, ‘to deride.’ qj«, ‘to investigate.’ 

454. The following are preceded by a noun either with qq 
(Bft) or tn;:— 

5R® , ‘ to wonder at.’ ^®, ‘to insist upon.’ 

455. The following are preceded by a noun in the ablative 
with % : — 

’MMV!! «fi® , ‘to act towards.’ ^ qi®, ‘to be at enmity with.’ 
3i° , ‘ to enjoy.’ qR» , ‘ to be afraid of.’ 

^i®, ‘ to forbear.’ qi®, ‘to exercise kind- 

qsjTTT ^i®) ‘to subsist on.’ ness towards.’ 

» 4 to be hostile to.’ fif^nTT ^i®, ‘ to form friendship 
lT?f ^i® , ‘to inquire.’ with.’ 

TTPsNt ^i®, ‘to pray.’ qqf 3i®, ‘to become intimate 

sftfq ^i®, ‘ to display affection.’ with.’ 

*t*FR ‘ to join with.’ 

456. The following are preceded by a noun either with % 
or xn; 

1 , ‘ to discuss,’ ‘ dispute.’ ^i® , ‘ to do injustice to.’ 

457- The following are preceded by a noun with qx; or 

qi®, ‘ to show grace to.’ fiqrrpTT 3i® , ‘ to deal niggardly 
®fi°, ‘to oppress.’ with.’ 

^5®, ‘to take effect on.’ ifqq ^i®> ‘to show favour to.’ 
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• to be angry w 'th.’ ^TT *•, ‘ to show merry to.’ 
iftV V. * to be angry with.’ TO* HT1 «•*, ‘to regret.’ 

W V , 4 to pardon.’ «rO*n t** » ‘ to trust in.’ 

fnht *• , ‘to in* proud of.’ V- ‘to 1m* dismayed at.’ 

458 . The following arc preceded by a noun in the genitive 
with «n* or *h|: — 

TOZ ti*. ‘to deal deceitfully tftfri *•. ‘to make friends 
with.’ with.’ 

■yjrt gi*. ‘to make sport of.’ TOTT^ tf», * to he l*enefieent 
TO*t M*, ‘to have sexual to.’ 

intercourse with.’ ‘ to la* intimate with.’ 

^Tiwrn %*, ‘to deal getier- TOTTO t*» , “to associate 
oii'lv by.’ with.’ 

459 . The following are preceded by a noun with "it : — 

gufft Ui*. “ to engage in.’ TfU *l», “ to be attached to.' 

trim *•. ‘to enter.’ **• •to doubt.’ 

460 - The f. dlowing are preceded by a noun in the genitive 
with ’WtT- Note that as feminine, requires the 

genitive in tit. 

* to give thought to.' tfVaC *•. * to turn the hack to.’ 

V, ‘to look towards.’ rpf t*», * to face.’ 

Combinations trith tgrTT ■ 

461 . In these the passive construction. ^112. 1 , is em- 

ployed with the tenses of the perfect participle: so that the 
verb in the-e tenses is inflected to agree with the noun 
of the combination. 


9 *. * to be whipped.’ 

: «»•* 

* to stumble.’ 

TO * HV ‘ to 1m* patient. 't 

rrf : «!•. 

■ to 1m* jealous.’ 

wraj 1*. • to bask.’ 

\fr«n* ta* 

. * to Ik* deceived.’ 

TO t * to take a bribe.’ 

•* 

»ni* • 

to be afraid.’ 

* M»w. t Uc, * to rat 

,ORC** JOffttW.’ 

* Krtn. 
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onwroi so \ i mi'. 


JTR" * 54*, 4 to be beaten.’ Mo take an oath:’ 

^rtr. Mo faint away.’ with treii.. • to 'wear by.* 

* »H», • to take the air. - 

a. Many of the ulmre eomhinatioii' with . may be 

ronverteil into 4’au'aU by fub'titiitiiiir h>r *?T*n. it' < aii'.il, 
fuunWT- Tint' we have. e.ir„ JTfT falHHt. * to rilll-i nl»t‘ 
to lx* lx*att*n ; ’ vY«n fwwi»n. ‘ to deceive.’ etc. 

( ittnhiniit iu>t\ i rit I, 

462. Thc-e all take the ptt'-iw eon'truetion. like the 
combinations with «Q|T*fT - 

tIITT * to lend.’ im ‘ to tnmMi*/ 

We ^*. • to afflict.’ "take appeal.’ 

JtlWt 5 ‘t<> devote one"' cclf to.’ 

463. Many of the altove can 'careely he called (’oni|*onnd'. 
The eomhinatioii' with ywt. however, in the following li-t, 
more clo'clv approach thi' character. They are all peculiar 
in that the verbal element i' con'tmed a' intrnti'itive. and 
therefon* in the ten'C' of the [wrfeet alway' take' the >hrctt. 
in'tead of the pnm/ or tm/irrsmitil eon'truetion. I lot' we 

say. not tm 5| f^rrt *»>t tn f**nt fi~*rr- ‘he 

apjtean-d W~f fT^t- * ‘‘ "»> heard.* etc. 

‘to Ik- felt.’ ‘ to he 'ei/ed ’ 

%HT. ‘ to ap|M-ar,‘ *VTt 3T*T- ‘ 1,1 Ik- Itound - 
* '(‘fill.’ «*nt 'to he heard 

Combinations trith JTTTWt- 

464 Tlie verb in all theve may take the p.i'-ive eon-true 
tion. and i' thn« determined in form by the noun of the 
romhination. 


; T*kr* acton with k I. 


♦ K»m. 

$ T*kr% o«so> With wo’. 
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3T«, * ‘to snatch,’ ‘to *t®, 7 ‘to dive.’ 

spring upon.’ J ‘ to splash.’ 

-g-gj ^®, * £ to deride.’ ^ § *T°, ‘ to jump.’ 

^#f3T <R°, * t ‘to boast.’ NVTT § £ to scream.’ 

tk^RT § ‘to leap.’ 

465. The following list includes a number of additional 
combinations of frequent occurrence, arranged according to 
the alphabetical order of the several verbs. 


‘to seem certain.’ 
^n«TT, || ‘to come to 
mind.’ 

tjTRT W*TT, f ‘ to be found.’ 

^Tfl§ ^HMT, ‘to start a 
subject.’ 

WRT, ‘to beat with 
the fist.’ 

tjf t * ‘to bite at.’ 

I*ft WtfRfT, ‘to plough.’ 

«rret ‘to look for,’ 

‘ expect.’ 

*fTf § ^STSRT, ‘to conjure.’ 

f^WT*TT , ft ‘to re- 
mind.’ 

TTf § ^3^TT, ** ‘to expect,’ 
‘ look for.’ 

WT^Tf VTMTj XX ‘to listen.’ 


VTR f ’fcR^n, XX ‘to apply the 
mind to.’ 

IT^t §§ ‘to resign,’ 

‘ relinquish.’ 

^?§ ‘to take root.’ 

T^TT, ‘ to appear.’ 

‘ to be beard.’ 
xr?«TT, ‘to be ascer- 
tained.’ 

x?<nt ‘to make in- 

quiry about one.’ 

fWT’tT,** ‘to take 
pity upon.’ 

tzrt^f fq^fr^vn,** ‘tofeel love.’ 

»rqt ‘to feel fear.’ 

*TRRIT, ‘ to grieve.’ 

5TT TOUT, ‘to take (some- 
thing) ill.’ 


* Requires the loc. with XT^- t Masc. % Requires loc. with if. § Fein. 
|| Construction either yah mujhe yud dta hai ; or is kit yud mu j fie dtu hai. 
T Requires the gen. with "qj. ** Preceded by the gen. 

tt Preceded by the dat. 77 Preceded by the loc. with Tf^. 

§§ Preceded by the abl. 
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wr JTRSTT,* ‘to take in 
good part.’ 

<5? *T)U«iT,f ‘to turn away 
from.’ 

writ* ‘ to sigh.’ 

"STR ^nrr,|| ‘to think upon.’ 

WH T^T,t ‘to love.’ 

3RI -^sn, ‘ to end,’ ‘ result.’ 

*T’E[ XWT,§ ‘to remember,’ 
‘look after.’ 

f^RT TPt, ‘ to be certain.’ 

i|Tg '5T’T«ni,ir ‘ to be found.’ 

WF3T <a r »H l,T ‘ to feel cold.’ 
gRRl, ‘to feel warm.’ 

«TT=B ^r^IT-fT»II ‘to take aim.’ 


5T*rpfT,!l ‘to bet.’ 
gRIRT,! ‘to accuse,’ 
‘ blame.’ 

tmT *RTRT,** ‘to make 
inquiry about any one.’ 
'5r?»TT, ‘ to butt.’ 

■ddK %»TT>t ‘ to borrow.’ 
%srr,tt ‘ to buy.’ 

%5TT, ‘to rest.’ 

JETre %«IT>+ ‘ to breathe.’ 
srHf fRT,** ‘ to be destroyed.’ 
iranrarffaT/ to be made clear.’ 

‘to take leave.’ 
‘ to be known.’ 

^ftq fYsrT, ‘ to disappear.’ 


Dialectic Conjugation of Verbs. 

The Defective Auxiliary Substantive Verb. 

466 . As a preliminary to the consideration of dialectic 
conjugation, are exhibited the various dialectic forms and 
substitutions for the present and past tenses of the auxiliary 
substantive verb, answering respectively to the High Hindi, jr 
and ^t, etc. It is thought unnecessary to exhibit the 
variations for gender which occur in the past tense, as they 
are identical with those which occur in the same dialects in 
nouns and adjectives of the same termination. Nor has it 
been thought necessary to repeat the pronoun in each dialect. 
This the student can easily supply for himself from the 
pronominal tables. 

* Preceded by the acc. with SfiY- t Requires the aid. with fl. % Fein. 
|| Requires the loc. with tJU or • § Requires the gen. with giY. 

IT Preceded by the dat. with orY- ** Requires the gen. with gif. 

ft Requires the abl. of the person, and the acc. of. the thing. 
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Braj, Con- 467. The Braj forms in Table XVIII will be found on 

jugation ot 

Subst. Verb, almost every page of the Rajnlti and similar books. In the 
present they differ but slightly from the High Hindi forms, 
and in the 1st sing, and 2nd plur. only. Thus, iff iff > 

‘ I am Laksh.rn.i-,’ iff, ‘who are you?.’ •'Stiff is used 

as 2nd plur. in one passage in the Prem Sagar, viz., «j*f 

^TT ^ ^Trff, ‘ you two who are parts of me.’ But this 
properly belongs to E. Hindi. Of the Braj forms of the past, 
the following are examples of the use of (fern, ff) : <f|[t 
«TTH TT^fT ‘in that place was a king named 
Sudarshan <fT ^ff xrr^efV ’IT’T ff, ‘he had a wife named 
Parvati.’ This form of this Braj past tense is the more 
common in books ; but jp'rff also occasionally occurs,* as in 
the following : ff ‘thou shalt 

see my face just as it was ;’ vnt; fligj ‘ in the house 

was the queen.’ Closely connected are the Bagh. 
and K. ^rff. 

Kanaujf Con- 468. The various Kanauji forms of the present of the subst. verb, in 

juganon. jpj 

or ’ft , etc., are colloquial throughout the central Doab, but the High 
Hindi forms are no less common. PanjAbi has analogous forms also in 
the pres. 1st sing., ft’TT. ‘I am,’ and 2nd plur., * you are.’ 


Subst. Verb in 469. Of the two Rajputana forms of these two tenses, the 
Dialects™ present, etc., and ft 3 past, etc., are used throughout Me war 
and Marwar ; and east of Mewdr, through Kotah, Bunda, 
Jaipur, etc., the forms with ^ are used. But in literature 
and correspondence, it is said that ^f, etc., are used much 
more extensively. Thus the forms in ^ constantly occur in 
the ‘ Plays,’ as in the following examples : y q? ^nsft, ‘ I am 
a shopkeeper;’ ^TUT, (plur. for sing.) ‘how 

am I ignorant ?;’ f’TTTT %, ‘ my name is Lot no-,’ 

‘ thou art a prince,’ etc., etc. 


* This word is erroneously explained in Prof. Eastwick’s Prem Sagar, 
p. 194, as a Braj form of the imperfect participle, 
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a. It should be noted that the Marwari forms of these and other verbs 
are often disguised -by the addition of various unmeaning letters and 
syllables, such as K<(, etc. Thus in the ‘ Plays’ we find 

‘ you are that same,’ where is for ^t=H.H. ft. These 

letters are added, indeed, not only to verbs, but to all other parts of 
speech.* 

470. The Garhwali forms given in Table XVIII are those which pre- Subst. Verb 

* • G^rliw^li 

vail in and about Tiri, the capital of native Garhw&l, and are commonly 

understood (though not exclusively used) throughout that province. The 
form *fr * s usf “d for the present tense in some villages of Garliwal, both 
alone and as an auxiliary. Thus I have often heard H.H. 

^TT *TT=H.H. <J?T ft , ‘are you coming?,’ etc. 

The longer forms given in the pres. plur. belong east of Tiri. 

471. In the archaic Baiswan of the Ribndyan, as in Subst. Verb 

poetry generally, the copula is very commonly omitted, both t e liamu,ja ‘ 
in the present and the past tense. When the copula is 
necessary, in the past tense the indef. perf., of the verb 

ft«I, ‘to be,’ is often thus used. But occasionally in the 
Rumdyan, as regularly in all the modern eastern dialects, the 
indef. perf. of the verb TfWT, ‘to remain,’ is used both as a 
copula and as an auxiliary, instead of the H. H. ^n. Thus 
we read in the Rdmdyan, wt ^ f TfT Rt wt^fT, 
‘{Brahma) has done whatever was proper;’ Rrft *11*1 rlf ff 
<J*f TTT, ‘ then your name was Satt.’ 

472. With the Avadhi and old Baiswdri forms of the present may be Subst. Verb 
compared the almost identical Mar&thi conjugation, viz., Sing, "^rff , 

^rrf^r, ^rrl; Piur. ^nft The common negative, ffY. 

Hr. *1 1 Tl$ , has arisen from the combination of the negative »f, with the 
3rd sing., Wff, of the subst. verb. 

473. Bhojpuri has two forms of the present and past tense of the Bhojpfiri 

, . a ... . , Auxiliaries, 

substantive verb, auswering to H.H. fT , ^ , etc. ; derived respectively 

from the roots and ft or f^f. Fragments from the root also 

occur on the borders of the Maitliili. The preterite auxiliary of this verb 

is taken from the root ff , as in Avadhi and Riwfii. The indefinite 


* See § 100, a. (Or is here, possibly, an old inflectional ending?). 

21 
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Bh. Negative 
Auxiliary. 


perfect from the root etc., is never used as an auxiliary. It 

is conjugated as the inflected perfect of other neuter verbs. With this 
exception, the forms derived from the root are used in all their 

tenses as auxiliaries ; those from only occur in the present. 


a. Connected however with this root is an emphatic conjugation, 

formed by prefixing to the present throughout, an inflected verbal noun, 
from the same root; thus: 


( 1. m 
Slng ‘ {l.f. 

Plur. f L m 
(l.f. 


. % *rrzf, 2. m. «r?*T «rrt, 3. m. tcaxi, 

*TPSj, 2. f. =r?£r mfZM, 3. f. «Cg*» 

• ^rrzT, 2. m . wits, 3. m. 

srptf, 2. f. TT^, 3. f. sT?5f ^TfZM- 


This tense may be used as a present, conting. future, or an imperative. 


Rem. The root often becomes ^T'3 and 

b. Besides the auxiliary' ffa = h.h. ftwr, Bhojpuri also uses a 
strengthened form from the same root, gfajpg. This is regularly con- 
jugated throughout, and may be substituted for the other auxiliaries at 
pleasure. 

c. In the region west of Bhojpur, % is used for ‘is.’ WT is not 
confined to Bhojpur, but is used for all persons in both numbers, both 
in W. Bhojpur and as far west as Allahabad. Thus, -3Hc|d m, ‘lie 
is coming;’ <pi %ff ^ft^yiMrT ^T, ‘"horn are you calling?’ Ac- 
cording to Beaines, the Bhojpuri declinable forms, ^TTV, ^TTT 5 and 

are used in questions and replies, while the other forms given are 
preferred in narrative. 


474. Besides the above, Bhojpuri also possesses a negative auxiliary 
subst. verb, assigned to the root or This is conjugated 

only in one tense, which follows the inflertion of the inflected present given 
in Table XXI, and, like the emphatic form of the verb, may be used either 
as a present, a conting. future, or an imperative. 


475. For the past tense of the auxiliary substantive verb, Bhojpuri 
uses the root instead of Sk. ^TT> as i n the H.H. ^n. There is no 
difference in meaning between the longer and the shorter forms of this 
tense given in the Table. 
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476. Mfigadhi presents two auxiliary verbs, the one defective, the Magadhi 

, . . . . Auxiliaries, 

other complete in conjugation. 

(1) Of these, the former is derived from the root ^Tf , Sk. In 

the present, a few fragments also occur, from a root formed from 

by the elision of the initial find the addition of the Prakritic 

Unlike H.H., Magadhi forms also its preterite from this same 
root, by the addition of the usual terminations of the inflected indefinite 
perfect, giving f ^i, etc.,= H.H. *rr- 

(2) The second auxiliary verb is f^rf, = H.H. f^STf, and > s con- 

jugated in all tenses. The only deviation from regularity is found in 
the inflected indefinite perfect, where, beside the regular form, fra, etc., 
an older form, etc., is also used. As in Bhojpiiri, this inflected 

perfect is never used as an auxiliary. 

477. In the various Maithili dialects, five different roots are used for Maithili 

the different forms of the auxiliary verb. Auxiliaries. 


(1) The first of these is which appears only in a present and 

preterite, = H.H. and ^fT > the initial ^1 is lost, except in the 3rd sing. 
W, N.Mt. ‘ he is.’ In the present only, appears a strengthened 

form of this root, whence, etc., conjugated regularly 

throughout. 


(2) The root , for Sk. in most parts of the Maithili area, 

appears only in certain fragments of the 3rd sing. masc. present, viz., 
’Slff, ft, tj, JIf , ^Tf, and fo. But on the borders of Bangai, 
in Central and Western Puraniya, is heard also a future from this root, 
which is conjugated as follows : 

Sing. 1. -■ IHT.'Iw, 1R,* f*T, 1 3. ff, fcTT, Ift- 

Plur. 1. ff.f^t; 2. ffo, fclffj . 3. Not in use. 


a. In the W. also occurs a form of this root strengthened by the 
addition of cf, which is conjugated after the analogy of «fTf, Table XVIII, 
with the addition of some alternative forms with Maithili terminations: 
thus, sing. 1. ff , left, frf¥; 2. fff , ft, ff; 3. ft, ft, ft^fi.etc. 

(3) In N. Maithili is used also a present from the root file*, strength- 
ened from f%f, for Sk. ^IT. This is regularly conjugated, or 

, etc., as in Table XVIII. 


* Anusvfir optional. 
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(4) Besides a preterite auxiliary derived from the root MaithiK 

very generally uses, like other eastern dialects, a form from the root T|J- 
This is conjugated both in the form of the present and the perfect tense, 

or etc.; but always has a preterite sense, = H.H. 'SfT, ‘was.’ 

AH these various auxiliaries, present and preterite, are used inter- 
changeably, with no difference of meaning ; and two or three different 
forms will be heard even in the same district. 

(5) Besides the above, Maithili, like all the Hindi dialects, uses as an 

auxiliary, certain tenses of the verb As in other 

eastern dialects, the 44 of the original root, 44, is still preserved in one 
form of the inflected perfect, 44#f, etc., as also in the perfect participle, 
444>r, and the conjunctive participle, 4^ This inflected perfect, however, 
in none of these dialects, is used as an auxiliary. 

478. The very numerous forms of these two auxiliary tenses are pre- 
sented in Table XVIII. 


Conjugation in the Western Dialects. 

Braj Conju- 479 . The tense system in Braj corresponds essentially 
gatlon ' w ith that in High Hindi. For final and ij, the Braj 
characteristically exhibits and TJ (§ 101). Thus, e.g., for 
<8^, we have for ^ari, for Bifft, etc. 

Bf, in the 1st sing., and in the 2nd plur. of the future 
tenses, are also vriddhied to as, e g., in 
Bi#, for H. H. fn^, 4TP^n and But for BI, we 

occasionally find #■’ ; and after a vowel bi is sometimes 
retained. After roots ending in ^n, or #, we commonly 
have ^ ; not only, as in High Hindi, before if, but also 
before #, occasionally before ’?fT, and regularly before all 
terminations beginning with a consonant. Thus, e.g., we 
have Bmcr, ’^rnRTT, Tpft, for H. H. *n#, BTTBT, 

tncfT, 4p5T- Similarly, ^ is inserted after roots in Bf ; 

as, e.g., #51 ‘ who will touch (it)?.’ 

The Braj 480 . The Braj Infinitive or Gerund has two forms, the 

Infinitive. one ; n or the other in # or #. Before the latter 
termination, ^ is often inserted. This latter form is especially 
common in the oblique singular. For the common inflection. 
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Tj, of the infinitive, the Braj, after has not only T[, but 
which, again, is often dropped, leaving *t as the final letter. 

To illustrate, for H. H. Braj has 3iTvff or qnrsft, 

or inflected forms, 3ryf«T or and 

5(iT;% or 5Rfx%. The vowel of union, after is often 
hardened to *f, as in = H. H. f*T*n«rr. But still 

more commonly it combines with the preceding ^STT, forming 
Tj, whence such common Braj forms, as, e.g., Tjif oRt> for 
eft, = H. H. *TT, ‘ of coming;’ for 3'fl|«T«fT or 

5nrn^, = H. H. WcTT^n, ‘to show,’ ^ or for |vn, ‘to 
give,’ etc. etc. But before «ff, after ^JT, ^ is more commonly 
found than as in ‘to steal,’ for H. H. . 

Further examples are: ^ff »nff , ‘there is no 

remaining always with any one in; wf TfSfT 
sffil ft, ‘you are competent to make my sons wise men;’ 

TT5JT ‘the king began to say ;’ jp *ff gffvr afif 

ft, ‘ I have come to tell you.’ 

481. Instead of the High Hindi terminations fn and Braj Imperfect 
(■?H) of the Imperfect and Perfect participles, the Braj has «j p“rtkiples! 
and *ft. Before g, roots in ^TT sometimes take or 

instead of f , as, e.g., in for ‘ seating,’ trra<J, 

‘finding.’ The which in High Hindi is inserted in the 
perf. part, only after open roots, is always inserted in Braj 
before 'ft after all roots whatever. Examples of these 
participles are, fjTT, f rmff, for II. H. ft^T, 

*nmn. 

a. The final ^ of the imperfect participle is occasionally 
dropped even in the singular, and often in the plural. ^ is 
substituted for 'g in the feminine. Sometimes for the 
imperfect participle in ^ or a, longer forms in (ft or rft, 
plur. %, occur; as, e.g., fftft, *TR;<fr, for ftcTT, JHTTfll- 

482 The Conjunctive participle is formed by the affixes ^ Braj Conjunct, 
or or but, much more commonly than in High Fartlcl P le - 

Hindi, by the root alone, or by the affix If the root end in 
a vowel, is very commonly written instead of f , but the 
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Braj Noun 
Agency. 


Braj Conting 
Future. 


Braj Absolute 
Future. 


pronunciation is not perceptibly different. Even when ^ 
or % is added, this f or ^ is often retained after the root. 
Examples are, from ,—TrTfT, *rrff 3ifT; from 

%, etc. 

f 483 . The Braj Noun of Agency agrees, in general, with 
the High Hindi form ; except that for final, as usual, we 
find ^ff ; and the suffix sjTwfl or fTTf is added to one of the 
dialectic inflected forms of the infinitive. Thus, e.g., from 
gp(;«ff, come the various forms of the noun of agency, 
^T^TPsft, **f^fPCT, etc. 

484 . The usual Braj terminations of the Contingent 

Future are: Sing. (1) ^ff, ^3T; (2) TJ; (3) if ; Plur. (1) f ; 
(2) ^Tt ; • (3) . Besides these we also have the older forms 

of these terminations, in the Sing. (2, 3,) ff ; Plur. (1, 3,) 
ff , (2) Both forms are common in the Prem Sugar. In 

the 1st sing., ^ 3 ? or f is used after vowels. For -^f, f is also 
found in the 2nd plur., as in siTf , ‘ you may go.’ ff and ff 
often appear, inetri gratia, as ff and ff. 

485 . In the Absolute Future the Braj exhibits two classes 
of terminations. 

(1) The first variety of the future is formed as in High 

Hindi, by adding the syllable ft, for H.H. vfT, duly inflected, 
to the several persons of the contingent future. Thus, e.g., 
we have from «ff , Sing. (1) ffYNY (2, 3) fiffT ; Plur. 
(1, 3) (2) fpifff}. This affix ft is also added to the 

longer terminations above noted, as, e.g., in the Plur. (1) 
fffij, for H.H. fif; (2) for H.H. xrnstY; = 

H.H. WT^t*l- The short penultimate vowel is often length- 
ened, metri gratia; as, e.g., in fffS}. 

(2) The second variety of the Braj future is formed by 
adding to the root the following terminations, f being regu- 
larly employed as a vowel of union : — Sing. (1) ff; (2, 3,) ff ; 
P/ur. (1,3,) f; (2) ft. For ff, we occasionally have ff, ^ 
or f, and for ft, ff. 
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a. Observe that, as in the infinitive, so in the future, after 

roots ending in sSJT, ^ either becomes if, or more commonly 
combines with to form ft. Thus arise, e.g., such forms as 
fjRralr, <5fTFlt, = H.H. fw^TT, ^rn%»TT; and Tit, ‘he 
will come,’ ‘you will go,’ for ^T^| s = H.H. 

b. More rarely this ^ combines also with the short a in- 

herent in the final consonant of a close root ; giving, e.g., 
such forms as ( = 'SfiT + T + ?T) for (H.H. gs^TT) ; 

?ntt for (H.H. »rri^). 

c. The following passages will illustrate these future forms. 

T[?T ^TTirff, ‘ so will I bring a beautiful woman;’ ’uqj? 

■qi 3TT fl’TfTft, ‘I "ill kill this (snake) immediately;’ fjf *ff 
Wt 3ifT% ‘"ho will form an alliance with us?;’ ^rgr 

qYq HR? %ft- ‘when the rains are over, you shall go 
home;’ wf ?rfTf , ‘ " e shall all starve to death;’ 

m rpf %% ‘ with this (snake) how will you be 

at enmity;’ f*TWT€ ^itf , ‘they shall dwell in heaven.’ 

Rem. 1. In some Braj books, printed under English supervision, these 
terminations ¥T- 1. etc., will be found separated from the preceding 
root. This seems to have arisen from a confusion of these terminations 
with the substantive verb. Similarly the terminations fj|, and 3», of the 
contingent future, are often printed separate from the root, having ap- 
parently been confounded with the emphatic particle. This not infrequent 
printer’s error should be noted. 

Rem. 2. Observe that there is no difference of signification whatever, 
between the two forms of the Braj future here given. They both alike 
express the absolute and unconditioned futurition of the action. 

486. The Imperative, as in High Hindi, agrees in form Braj 
with the contingent future, except in the 2nd pers. sing. Im P eratlve - 
which consists of the root alone. But a form in ff is fre- 
quently used in poetry and archaic prose, instead of the root ; 
as, nr <5HT*T «f ^X?f? , ‘labour thou not in this;’ f^rtT *TfcT 
, ‘ be thou not anxious.’ 
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Braj Parti- 
cipial Tenses, 


Passive Con- 
struction of 
Transitives. 


a. The Respectful Imperative commonly agrees in form with 
High Hindi, except that, as usual, f and final become 
T[ and is occasionally doubled; thus, trtf| , 

‘ afterwards kill (me).’ Occasionally W appears instead of ^ 
in these forms, and ^ before ^ or ^ is sometimes lengthened. 
Examples are: ‘abandon grief;’ <TT cBT ^ 

‘regard him as a brother;’ ?nfT <dlS,3, ‘kill 

and eat this.’ 

Rem. These j forms are the original of the modern y forms. The 
lengthening of the i is in compensation for the loss of the first consonant 
in the original Prakrit termination, ijjai. 

487 . The Participial Tenses are all formed as in High 

Hindi, by combining the participles with certain tenses of 
the substantive verb ; i.e., in the tenses of the present, ff , 
etc., in those of the past, ft, in the presumptive, or 

m, etc. Examples are : IBR ‘ the snake speaks ; ’ 

R f , ‘ why art thou crying ? ’ ; *ff TT %' 

he is seating him in (his) lap ; ’ qrra RlfuE 
'STPTg f, ‘death comes near;’ ft *rrff trnpj, ‘I do not 
find a place;’ Tpft TtfffT ft, ‘the queen was crying;’ jff 
^TRff flf, ‘I have come;’ <3f fRl, ‘he may have 

come;’ qjeg ft, ‘he had walked for some 

distance,’ etc. 

488 . The passive construction of the perfect tenses of 

transitives with the case of the agent, is regularly employed 
in Braj, as in High Hindi. But it should be noticed that 
while %’ is often used with the case of the agent, it is also 
often omitted, both in poetry and, more rarely, in prose ; 
and the noun or pronoun is used in its oblique form, where 
such a form exists. Thus, 5J3JT WT*ft, ‘he settled 

a city;’ ffpj qftiff, ‘the crow cawed.’ In a French 

Braj translation of the Hitopades,* a special inflection of the 


* Vid. De Tassy’s ‘ Chrestomathie,’ Paris, 1849, and compare the 
Marwari inflected case of the agent, § 169, a. 
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substantive in this construction occurs, as, e.g., ^ff, 
‘the hare said,’ where is the inflected case of the agent, 
from and perf. fein. sing., agreeing with ^Trt- 

489. A number of common verbs assume peculiar forms 
in Braj, which the student will do well to notice. 

(1) The root of the substantive verb, ^T»ff, ‘ to be,’ in the 

2nd form of the absolute future, in the infinitive in zff, and 
in the conjunctive participle, becomes g . Thus, the abso- 
lute future becomes etc.; the infinitive, f^ft, and 

the conjunctive participle, etc. In the perfect 

participle and all its tenses, vjxft, (masc. infl. *rij or fern. 
3TOY, or is the common substitute for ^(tT. 

Rem. The same form, with only the change of to is universally 
employed iu Kauauji, where it is even shortened to or »fr. 

a. In one place in a Braj work I have noted a perfect, 

(Sk. ‘was/ for H.H. ^r5t also occurs, 2nd plur. 

fut., for 

(2) In the verbs ^.ft, ‘to give/ and %?ff, ‘to take/ the 
Sanskrit roots, and ^TT, are substituted for ^ and %, in the 
2nd form of the future, the infinitive in ?ff, and in the perfect 
participle. In the participle, the final ' 1 ft is shortened to^|. 
In the future and infinitive, the radical ^n, combining with 
the union vowel gives r£. Thus, the Braj forms of the 
above tenses of these verbs are as follows: inf., ^cft, 

obi. form, fut., ^f, %^f, etc. ; perf. part., ?*> 

obi. forms, or ^ or *rtj, etc. Thus, e.g., we 
read, clT % fi ^ff , ‘ we will give some of that 

to you.’ Similar forms occur in Kanauji. Sometimes the 
vowel of union is omitted in the future of these verbs, and 
'be root of the tense becomes ^ and *f. Thus, e.g., 
rnrffT *ff , ‘ they will take all joy and wealth away.’ Similarly, 
‘ to appoint/ makes the perfect participle, fein. 
as in the following: faVRTI '3%;, ‘ fldhdtd has 

appointed this.’ In oue place in the Prem Sugar (Ch. I.), 
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Bra j Tenses, 


we find a fut. 1st sing., for ^jff, H.H., ^TT, from ^»n, 
‘to give ; ’ thus, ?t e|ff stxrpi, ‘ I will curse him.’ 

a. In a 15 raj commentary on the B/iakt Main, I have found, in a com- 
]>oiind form, an imperative 2nd pinr., ^ff> from t^ff, for Is? or ^?fr.= 
H.H. ; tii us, ^ Ypn frfff wt f^nrrff sfr, ‘ give this daughter in 
marriage to him.’ Tiie form lias evidently arisen by sandhi from f^ST. 
from the root f^, for 

(3) The verb ‘to do’ or ‘make,’ in Braj often forms 

its perfect participle regularly as gfT’sffo instead of 
which, however, also occurs. Similarly the Kanaitjt makes 
efixt, for H.H. f^rr. in the future of this verb, besides the 
more common and regular forms, grfrfj, sfifrl ? etc., the Braj 
also has tfiff, f||, etc., (for qrr^ft, etc.,) from the root <*rr, 
one of the Prakrit substitutes for gf.* Thus, XT3f WT %#f, 
‘ I will sway Lulra’s sceptre.’ 

(4) In the perfect tenses of the three verbs, ^«1T, 

we often find, besides the forms already mentioned, 
the forms or often, with f dropped, 

^Nt, ^fY*)T, • Thus, TTf^ ^e^fcT I *fT 

fafvr tfiH ^«fr,t ‘ some one in a former birth has 

practised virtue, hence lira /and has given this vision as a 
reward.’ From the root orY, for we also have a rare 
infinitive, 

490 . Besides the regular tenses corresponding with those 
of the High Hindi, the Braj, as also the Kanauji, the old 
Baiswari of the Rdmai/mi, and the other eastern dialects, 
presents, in addition to the common regular analytic present 
imperfect, formed by means of the participle and auxiliary, 
also a purely inflectional form of the same tense, exactly 
agreeing in form with the contingent future. While not 
infrequent in prose, it is especially common in poetry and 


* Vararuclii, PraU. Pruk. VIII. 1". 

t In Prof. Eastwick’s edition of the Prem Siiffar, Anusvar is added to 
the final vowel in this passage. 
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in proverbial expressions. It is occasionally used even in 
literary Urdu, in such common expressions as 
KhmUi jane, ‘God knows,’ etc. Examples of the Braj tense 
are : 5J »T TTlt , ‘ he who is wise regards 

neither sorrow nor joy ; ’ qff FR ^"ITcrff , ‘ he abandons 

the society of all;’ qffcl rfft ‘there Pundits are 

reciting the Vedas.’ This tense is very common both in 
literature and in the colloquial of the Ganges Valley. Further 
examples will be found in the Syntax. 

a. With this inflected present is combined occasionally, in 
Braj, the several persons of the present of the substantive 
verb, , %, etc. Thus, e.g., the following forms are found in 
the Prem Sugar: *jf ?? , ‘I recognize;’ % , ‘it 

appears;’ ‘they come.’ Further west, in V hr war, 

this becomes the rule. Tliere seems to be no difference in 
meaning between this and other forms of the present. This 
idiom is even more common in the colloquial about Kanauj, 
than in common Braj literature. Thus we often hear, 

‘the Su/iil) is calling;’ ‘ I am coming.’ 

linn. .Misled by the less common occurrence of the present than of the 
future sense of this form in modern High Hindi, most grammarians have 
stated tiiat the contingent future ( ‘ aorist ’ of Forbes and others) is some- 
times used in the sense of the present, it i-, however, more accurate to 
regard the present as the original, and the future ns the secondary 
meaning of the tense, which in fact is the worn-out remainder of the 
Sanskrit pres. Parasmai. 


491. Besides the above tenses, yet another is found Braj ‘Inceptive 
• . " Imperfect.' 

occasionally m Braj prose and poetry, lormed by the com- 
bination of the imperfect participle with the indefinite perfect, 

*pqT, of the substantive verb, . The nature of this tense 
may be best denoted by the term, ‘ Inceptive Imperfect.’ It 
indicates the subject as entering upon the action expressed 
by the verb. Examples are : qVafrl ‘ he began to 

drink the sour milk;’ m q ^ ^Trl ‘so he 
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Braj Causals. 


The Braj 
Passive. 


began to think on this matter.’ Further illustrations will be 
given below, in treating of the dialect of the Rdmdyan. 

492. The Braj commonly adds qrq to the root for the 
First Causal, and, like High Hindi, qy (or qyq) for the Second 
Causal. But a long vowel in the root of the primitive is 
sometimes retained where High Hindi shortens it. 

a. Many verbs which, in High Hindi, make the Causal 
irregularly in qrra or ^n, take the regular form in Braj. If 
the root end in a vowel, q or q is inserted before the causal 
affix, qrq. Thus, e.g., vpqqf, ‘ to forget,’ makes *jsnq«ff and 
‘to speak,’ cftWR’Tf and qqqtWf ; tariff, 
‘to eat,’ qrqT*tf (or Tsfqiqqf), and ftgqqrqt (or fiUSBrppff) i 
qfcff, ‘ to drink,’ fqqrqsff and fq*rqr*ff. qrq is very rarely 
in poetry shortened to qq ; thus, in the Prein Sugar we have 
a causative form, qqq; qt qqq f*q fqrO, ‘who will 
fill the desire of my heart ? ’ where qqq is for WK- 

493. The Braj forms its passive with the verb qr*ff , ‘ to 
go,’ precisely after the manner of High Hindi. 

a. But while this is the common form, we also meet in 
Braj with fragments of an inflected passive, formed by the 
addition to the root of the active verb, of the suffix or qq. 
To the new root thus formed, the usual conjugational ter- 
minations are then affixed. This chiefly occurs in the inflected 
present, in which tense it frequently occurs, e.g., in the lldjniti. 
Thus we read, qt fqqT qT^CSq^T W *nff, 

‘the knowledge which is taught in childhood is not forgotten ; ’ 
where fypqr^ is 3rd sing, present inflected passive of the 
causal verb, fqiqpff or fwre^rf- 

Rem. 1. In many instances, doubtless, it will be found possible to 
render such a form as tbe above either as a present passive, or ns the 
respectful form of the imperative active. But in this case, as in not a few 
other instances, the latter rendering seems impossible, and the true passive 
character of the form appears quite clear. 
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Rem. 2. The existence of inflectional passive forms in Braj, so far as 
I know, has been hitherto unrecognized, and all such forms have been 
regarded as respectful forms of the imperative or contingent future. 
Careful study will show, however, that it is impossible in all cases so to 
render them, and that we must recognize as still remaining in Braj, 
fragments of the old inflectional passive, which in Marudri, Naipdli, and 
some other Hindi dialects, still retains a complete conjugation.* 


494. Very closely allied to the Braj is the Kanauji conjugation. Kanauji 
and 1J are preferred to the Braj ^fY and IJ ; tg final is dropped from the 
termination of the imperfect participle ; ■?} is only inserted before the 
termination ^Y of the perfect tenses of pure verbs. SfiTBT and 
form the perfect regularly from the root of the infinitive, making 
and mft, ‘did,’ ‘died,’ for H.H. f^TT and For H.H. 

‘ became,’ K. has i^Y or like the Braj. The remaining details can 
be learned from the tables. 


495. The dialect exhibited in the. Baghelkhandi N. T.fis related much Baghelkhandi 
more closely to the Braj in its conjugation than to eastern Hindi; and 
exhibits the peculiar construction of the case of the agent with H.H. 
transitive verbs, which is characteristic of all western Hindi. The 
infinitive ends in ^Y, aud the noun of agency in ^fTpY or \TTTY- The 
future tenses correspond exactly to the Braj, except that TJ and ^fY ace 
preferred to TJ and : as, e.g., in Ifl^Y,= Br. H.H. lxji*ll , 

‘I will go;’ Tlf , = Br. !}%, H.H. xmi^n. etc - The imperfect 
participle ends in 71, as in Braj, and the perfect in •VY , as in Kanauji. • ^ 
is however preferred to IE} before the termination of the perfect, as in E. 

Hindi. Thus we have, e.g., If^Y. <^Y> for H.H. 7J1JT, ‘gone,’ and 
‘given.’ Vf^Y > s regularly used for H.H. ^’3}}, ‘become.’ 

Quite peculiar is the termination in the conjunctive participle, 

which is added to the root, like % in H.H. however, is inserted 

before the terminations when the root ends in a vowel ; thus we find 
giTWTTi. = H.H. WPfiT- This termination is 

evidently connected with the JVIewdri termination, 7}j«T, of the same 
participle, to be noticed below. 


* See. § 511, and Compare remarks on the H.H. chahiye in the Syntax, 
in which section will be found additional illustrations of the Braj inflected 
passive. 

f Bapt. Mission Press, Serampore, 1821. 
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Conjugation 

U.i] piitaua 
Dialects : 
Infinitive. 


496 . As one general type of conjugation prevails throughout 
Rajputana, it will be convenient to treat Marwari and Mc\v;:n, 
etc., together, noting local differences as they occur. 

Two general forms of the Infinitive prevail, the one in Tift 
or Tj, the other in Between these there appears to be no 
difference in meaning, but only in usage. Both forms are 
heard everywhere, but among the Hairs uft and tj are much 

* ' Cs 

the more common. In \V. Rajputana the final vowel of ufr is 
usually dropped, giving, e.g., for ^f^urt, etc. But %Trfr 

and ^Tjft retain the final vowel. Both Tift and are used in 
an inflected form, is regularly inflected to , bat tiff is 
changed to never to tttt, and that only among the Muirs. 
The dat. postposition, tj, is never used after this inflected 
infinitive. Elsewhere, if any inflected form be required, the 
oblique form in is used. Thus, the Mairs would say, qiTirt 
art, TtcfSl = H.H. cfii, cR^ • of doing,’ 4 by doing; ’ 
but the Mapvans, ^iT^T ^t, So also in the 4 Plays’ 

we read, %rt *TPTt> = H.II. ft% ^T^T, ‘I have 

come to be a disciple.’ But the High Hindi inflection of the 
infinitive is also employed, in the Play of 4 Dti/jgur Si ugh,’ 
%4TT (sic) ?rff aft 4 there is no hope of your 

remaining thus.’ 

a. The infinitive in tj is used by the Mairs, in the Fre- 
quentative form of the verb only, where High Hindi employs 
the verbal noun in tsjj. Thus for the Frequentative verbs, 
wraT ^iFMT, »17TT ‘to go often,’ 4 to beat often,’ the 

Mairs sav, grpit TTfytfi The Marwaris also 

Cv Ov 

use the infinitive in the frequentative verb, but in the other 
form, saying, e.g., The infinitive 

in tj (tst) is employed in the Marwari ‘Plays,’ in the same 
manner as the other forms ; thus, in the Play of 4 Bharatri’ 
f fiTt , ‘believe my word,’ lit., 4 my saying.’ The 
infinitive in Tjff is sometimes used adjectively like the Urdu 
infinitive, and may therefore be inflected to Tiff to agree with 
a feminine noun, thus: TJ^fRTSlt ‘bread must be 
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cooked ; ’ and in an imperative sense in ‘ Dungnr Singh ,’ i?T 
«fff ‘make no delay.’ But the infinitive in is 

never thus employed.* 

497. The Imperfect Participle everywhere in Rajputana Imperfect and 

, -V , 1 • . _ , 1 , Perfect Part in 

ends in fft, and the perfect participle in ift- But when the fUiputaua. 
perfect participle is used adjectively, in Marwar the suffix iff 
is added. Thus, from ‘to read,’ the perf. part. adj. is 

= H.H. TffT : from JfTWt, ‘ to beat,’ WTTifrgf. = 

H.H. JTT^T 3T?1T, etc., etc. Before this affix iff, ^ of the ter- 
mination is sometimes dropped, as hi ^fafftgf,= H.H. f^rsfT 
STSTT. To the imperfect and perfect participles, when used 
adjectively, is also optionally added, either the perfect par- 
ticiple, foflff, of B|T!ff, ‘to be,’ or Hcfif, or <jpif;t as, ^fij 
if ^T^cft £ I saw the boys coming ; ’ cffafif »ft^TT WT ^ft 

WPI fjf*ft, ‘their father died in (their) childhood,’ etc. 

a. Before the termination iff of the perfect participle, f; is 
often inserted in the ‘Plays;’ nr is also often written for 
iff. Thus, *n;5i ‘the sun has risen ;’TT^ rTTf^T, 

‘(I) have forsaken (my) kingdom;’ ^ S' ^nf^^ff, - I 

have brought a paper (i.e., a letter).’ 

h. When the participles are used as verbal nouns, or 
absolutely, ^ff final becomes ^ff i» the oblique form. Thus, 
tj f^fipf ‘I will take (thee) about the country;’ 

so also, *fTTfl *TT9T SST^rTt if SS, ‘he will not 

make an hour’s delay in sending for my property.’ But 
otherwise the oblique form ends in ^ff, sing., ^jf, plur. 


* Do Tassy mentions an infin. in as, e.g., f»r ^nfwr. 

This looks like a Western form, aud is therefore noted here ; hut I have 
no further information about it. 

f If^jf is evidently a perfect participle from the root UBi, strength- 
ened from If (Sk. 4gffj, which appears in the H.H. Iff. With this 
may be compared the Uuj. subst. verb, Ifej, and tbe Alt. strengthened 
pres, forms, etc. Vid. § 477, (U). tjTlff is used chiefly in Mewar 

1 VN 

and Mairwara. 
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c. The various verbal forms are often disguised by mean- 
ingless enclitic additions. Thus we find ^nw?TTir for 
= H.H. <5TTfrr; for ^tff^T, = H.H. eflfT; 

for H.H. ^gr, etc., etc. 

498. The Conjunctive Participle exhibits several forms. 

( 1 ) The root alone is used ; or (2), % is added to the root ; 
as, e.g., cRVi, jnr^ 5 = H - H - »rn:%. Both of these 

are used throughout Rajputana. The former often occurs 
in the ‘ Plays.’ In Me war, the conjunctive participle is 
formed (3) by adding to the root ; as, e.g., in 
*TT^5f,= H.H. 7TTC%; or (4) by adding to the 

imperfect participle, as in ‘ having cut,’ = H.H. 

«ST2^-* (5) Again, in E. Rajputana, this participle is formed 

by adding X to the root. Thus we have H.H. JTTT^fi ; 

o|t, = H.H. W^,= H.H. etc., etc. This 

last form occurs in the ‘ Plays ; ’ as, e.g., ant , 

‘ (although) thou wilt eat (it), sitting in a corner ; ’ and in 
‘ Ruiullur anr Prem Moham ,’ ^TT, = H.H. wfT ^ ; thus, a eft 
aTZ fTT^^t ‘ this (fellow) bringing (his own) weights and 
scales.’ (G) I have also heard repeatedly from a native of 
Rajputana a conjunctive participle formed by the suffix 
aiffaran or arfr^rraT, as, e.g., gwsiiff;*rP!rr, = H.H. *}*n*T> 
4 having heard,’ etc. This is said to be also used in poetry, 
but I have not met with any example. 

499. The Noun of Agency is formed by the suffix ar«ft, 

which is added to either form of the inflected infinitive. In 
this combination the infinitive in inflected to tut, seems 
to be the more common, but the other form of the infinitive 
is also used, as in the following: TfTft TTT^f ‘ the 

robber of my property.’ (Play of Dungar Singh.) 


* Compare the Bagh. couj. part, termiuation, ^prrt, given above, 
§ 4U5. 
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500. The Marivari tenses may be distributed in the same Mirn-iri 
three groups as those of the High Hindi ; though I doubt lenses ' 
whether examples can be adduced of each of the twelve 
participial tenses. ^ is inserted before the terminations as 

in High Hindi, but much more freely. Thus, e.g., it is con- 
stantly inserted after a vowel in the contingent future, 1 st 
sing, and 2nd plur. : as, 3jin ‘ shall I bring Ganges 
water?;’ %ft ‘go and get tidings (of him):’ 

also before the termination of the imperfect participle, iff, as 
in ffarft, <5rRtff,= H.II. ftrTT, WTm: also even after a short 
vowel in the perfect; as, % , ‘I had taken up 

the life of a mendicant.’ But in the tenses of the perfect 
yf is more common. Thus, although we find ^rr in the 
‘ Plays,’ = H.H. 3 f*ft is more frequent, as, e.g., in srft 

(RtTTRa, ‘ he became a jog!.’ The common colloquial form 
of this word is fo^yff or offapt. 

501. The terminations of the Contingent Future in Mar- Coating. Fut. 

wari, Mewari, etc., are, Sing. ( 1 ) ^ or gs ; (2, 3) if ; Plur. ™ Rajimtam ‘- 
(1) 'VT; (2) (3) A single example will suffice, in 

addition to those given above; ypvp ygf^ 315 ‘ we will 

rest (lit., alight) wherever it may please us,’ (lit., ‘ may come 
into the mind’). 


502. Three forms of the Absolute Future prevail in Raj- Absolute Fut. 

in Rajputana. 

putana. 

(1) Two of these are formed directly from the root, by 
adding the following terminations, viz. : 


Terminations of the 1 st Future. 
Sing. 1. 2. ft- 3. ft- 

Plur. 1. -^rt. 2. 3. ft- 


Terminations of the 2nd Future. 

1. 2. ft. 3. ft. 

1. ft- 2. ft. 3. ft. 


N.B. ^and ^ft are sometimes corrupted to or f, and ft> 

(2) The 3rd form of the future is formed after the analogy 
of the future in High Hindi ; i.e., by adding a syllable, viz.. 
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[§ 503 . 


(instead of H.H. tit), to the several forms of the contingent 
future. Like 377, this is inflected for gender and number, 
and therefore becomes in the masc. plural ; ^rY, in the 

fern, singular and plural. But ^7 is sometimes used for *fY 
in the masc. singular. Thus the full terminations added to 
the root are as follows : — 

Terminations of the 3rd Future. 

Sing. 1. ^hjrt. 2. 3. Tjtifr. Plur. 1. ’SThTT- 2. 3- %TT- 

Rem. These forms appear to be substantially identical in signification, 
except that the future in oft is said to express a slight degree of dubiety. 
This future in *fr is especially common about Jodhpur. Further east, 
in eastern Marwar and Mewfir, the 2nd form in etc., is chiefly used ; 
while in Bunda, Kotah, along the river Chambal, and northward to 
Jaipur, the future in etc., is the usual colloquial form. The use of 
this form of the future, therefore, is territorially co-extensive with that of 
the substantive verb, etc. ($ 4(59), and, like that, appears to be the 
common literary' form ; while the other futures are used in the same dis- 
tricts as the substantive verb, 'gj, etc. 

b. The following illustrations of the literary future in 7J are 
from the ‘Plays.’ xf|i| ttrT ^Tf^, ‘afterward I will bring 
(him) to (your) feet;’ TRbY, ‘thou wilt eat (it) 

sitting in a corner ; ’ jjYifY *1T JrTT t|Y<4BY? ‘ there shall 
be (to thee) a son like Gop'i C/iand-,’ u^Y fjRf ‘we 

all will go together;’ § fYwf ‘by which you shall 
succeed.’ The final Anusvar in these future forms is often 
omitted in the text, but 1 judge it to be a printer’s error. 
The ‘ Plays ’ do not, that I have noticed, give any examples 
of either of the other two futures. 

Imperative m 503 . The Imperative, in the 2nd singular, consists of the 
Rajputaaa. 1 

root alone; and adds ^STt to the root for the 2nd plural, as in 
High Hindi. When the root ends in a vowel, ^ is inserted 
before ; thus, if xf«5PT> ‘ take up the tent ; ’ arpft 

‘go, mother!’ In a few words, final tj in the root is 
often hardened to ^7 before thus. 
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‘take swords in the hand;’ ^nTT ^rTT 3ft, ‘point out the 
way.’ Occasionally in the ‘ Plays/ the 2nd sing, terminates 
in ; thus, qrsft fJTTTl' ‘mind my word.’ 

504 . In the Respectful forms of the Imperative, the ‘ Plays’ 
exhibit the terminations aft or 5tff, and ^ or gij. These ^ 
forms are added not only to a few verbs, as ^rr, %*TT, etc., 
as in High Hindi, but to all verbs whatever, even when the 
root terminates in a consonant. The form in or wT, at 
least, is used even with the singular of the 2nd pers. pronoun. 
Examples of these forms occur in the following- : 

‘ immediately on reading the paper, come ; ’ % Turret 
‘hear ye, chieftains;’ *prn%, ‘make thou 

no delay; ’ trRt *TTO ‘bring (him) to my feet.’ 

a. In the colloquial, the respectful forms of the imperative are 1} or 
and ^ft °r Thus from ‘ to eat/ the respectful forms 

are or ^t?TNr, and orfaiwt or • I» the ‘Plays,’ also, 

^ is sometimes inserted before the termination ; thus, i( §f5T 
MTff, * make you no delay.’ 

505 . In the tenses of imperfect action, the imperfect par- 

ticiple alone is used, as in High Hindi, for a past contingent 
tense, and not unfrequently in the * Plays,’ as a present tense ; 
as, e.g., ftrtf fTT ‘ he who > s perfect, dwells 

not (here).’ 

506 - But the Present Imperfect is regularly formed, both 
in the colloquial and in literature, by adding the several 
persons of the present of the substantive verb, either of the 
^ or the f series, not to the imperfect participle, as in High 
Hindi, but to the contingent future forms. Illustrations are: 
wllft wtf snrrt f, ‘a jogi is calling “ Alakh”V ;* 

^ ‘why dost thou send (me) afterward?;’ ^ 


Tenses of the 
Imperfect in 
Rajputana. 


Alakh ! is ‘ O (thou) Invisible.’ 
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Tenses of the 
Perfect iu 
Eajputana. 


^T8T> ‘ why do you lay hands upon the merchant ? ’ ; 

^ IhgTj ‘ why do you eat poison ? 

a. The auxiliary is often omitted, especially when several 
verbs occur in the same construction; so that the present 
imperfect is often identical in form with the contingent 
future. Thus, in the following, both the first and the second 
verbs are to be regarded as in the present imperfect ; 
wrt ’gtsnt *nfr $ % ^nr, ‘ he is playing the lute, 

singing a song, standing without the palace.’ Similar is the 
verb in the following ; gi WtTTTWt, ‘ what do you 
command me ? .’ 

507. The formation of the Past Imperfect is analogous to 
that of the present, except that the auxiliary past tense, 

or of the substantive verb, is added both in the singular 
and plural, to that form of the verb only, which is found in 
the 3rd sing, of the contingent future. Thus, for the H.H. 
*pnTT *TT, we have ‘ I was hearing;’ similarly, for 

if, ‘what were you doing? ’ if or 

TTj etc - 

a. These forms are colloquial throughout Rajputana, hut the tense is 
sometimes also formed as in High Hindi, by adding the past tense of the 
substautive verb or to the imperfect participle. 

508. The tenses of the Perfect are all formed with the 

perfect participle, in combination, when necessary, with the 
various tenses of (^Ml) ; and transitive verbs construe 
these tenses with the case of the agent, taking the object 
either in the nominative or dative, exactly as in High Hindi 
(§ 412). Thus in the following we have both the active and 
passive construction : *Thft Tft rYh, 

‘a dream came in the night, — I saw (thy) head flying.’ The 
following are illustrations of the more common tenses : 

M ^f, ‘I had sent thee;’ ‘he must 

have mounted (his) horse ; ’ * some 

one must have struck him.’ 
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509. The irregular verbs mentioned at § 391, are irregular also in the 
Rajputana dialects. In W. Rajputana, > ‘ to do,’ makes the perfect, 

or ; so %nfr. ‘ to take,’ perf., and <jf) ; 

‘to give,’ perf., and So also, tsITpft, ‘to eat,’ 

makes the perfect, *STP^T- RTHfr. 4 to die,’ makes the perfect, 
or H . But in E. Rajputana, as in the ‘ Plays,’ ^TtlfY, and 

have the perfect in «f, •ff, or fern. «tY, as in the following 
passages : Rwr *nwt 4 my brothers have been careless (lit., 

done carelessness) ; ’ ‘(I) have taken up the life of a 

faqlr ;’ RH i^Y^T TTR 3lY, 4 Ram Jt hath given sorrow and joy;’ 

^R51T ZJ^X tfOrra RtfV ’I'fY 3T|% % ‘ I have not let 

my children go to school ; ’ 'SlY, 4 let it go.’ ^Ttlft, 4 to go,’ 

makes the perfect 

Rem. These perfect forms in and are well illustrated by such 
archaic Hindi perfects as f^fjJ < 1 , ‘ giveu,’ wff^ 41 , ‘taken,’ cited by 
Beames from Chand, who has also and f^53RT = f^TT, 

f^nft and f^jro|e| = f^fi^ri- As he observes, and ^nft have 

here oddly borrowed a form properly belonging only to %IjjY, which in 
Sk. makes the perfect passive participle ^1%}, Pr. ^nfY. So also IITWt, 
which he does not mention. A similar confusion has given rise to the «f 
forms of the perfect participle of aud infr, in M&rw4ri and other 

dialects, as also fTO ““d f^BJT in High Hindi.* 

a. Besides the verbs that are usually irregular in other Hindi dialects, 
all verbs of which the root terminates in often lose that letter before the 
various verbal terminations, and thus appear as irregular. Thus the 
perfects of the verbs BR^IjfY, ‘to say,’ TifUfT, 4,0 remain,’ ‘to 

flow,’ become ^i^Y. ^^IY> as in the following: cfjBfY ^*11 Ot 

RT«T> ‘regard what I have said;’ efirfR^i RHsI 4 in the 

month of Kdtih we remained without salt;’ sfiT ^TTTT 

‘water has flowed in your eyes.’ Sometimes the of the termination is 
doubled, in compensation for the loss of ^ ; thus, sjY ^i'5TT 

‘ if thou regard my word.’ Sometimes, again, ^ is inserted in the hiatus 
caused by the elision of ^f, giving such forms as ^|^Y= cfjjjf ; TT<iY = 
Wn etc., etc. Thus we have, e.g., $*Yt^Y> ‘ remain in happiness;’ 


* Vid. Beames, Comp. Gramm, vol. iii. 144-147. 
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WWt WTW. ‘say the word T* ft Wft. ‘ that 

(man) dwells not in this village ; ’ WT WT, ‘ that man 

also was saying.’ Sometimes in the imperative, ^ being dropped, the 
concurrent vowels are united, so that we have Wf for Wft, and 7^ for 
Ttfl'' Similarly, % stands for ^if%, and % for or as, e.g., 

^ f WT% , ‘the river flows away.’ 

Causal Yerbs 510- Causal verbs in Mar war and Rajputana generally, are 

in .Rajputana. 

formed as in Braj, by adding '^STT^ to the root for the First, 
and for the Second Causal. A long vowel in the root 
of the primitive, is shortened as usual before the heavy affix. 
These forms therefore require no further illustration. But a 
few verbs with monosyllabic open roots, shorten a final long 
vowel in the root, and insert before for the 1st causal. 
Thus ‘to give,’ makes its first causal, ftptTWflflj all, i 

Wt, ‘to take,’ fwTIWt; as, e.g., ‘If fWTTj, ‘I will 
cause (him) to take up Jog ; ’ i.e., ‘to become an ascetic.’ 
Alternative forms, ^orRttft and w^rruft, also exist. 

a. Verbs with ^ final in the root drop this before the causal termi- 
nations, as in the primitive conjugation ; thus we have the following 
examples : <fl«f f TTPift, ‘ the water caused (all) to flow away ; ’ 

^ TTWT 'H'll'tol' ‘I am called a king:’ where ^7 f^ft, 
bh<1Nrn respectively = H.H. f^WT. <*^5flcrr 

The Marwari 511. The colloquial Marwdri west of the Aravalli hills is distinguished 

Iofisctfid 

Passive. by a regular inflectional passive verb, the root of w hich is formed by adding 
the syllable to the root of the primitive. Roots containing a long 
vowel shorten that vowel before this affix. Yerbs which take T before 
the causal, insert it also before the passive affix. Thus, to illustrate, 
from wwr. ‘ to do,’ is derived the passive, h.h. faj^rr 

| «tl > ‘ to be done ; ’ from | q pT) , ‘ to eat,’ the passive ‘ to 

be eaten;’ from efl pj) , ‘to take,’ and ^fr, ■ to give,’ the passives, 
fwirtwr, ‘ to be taken,’ and ‘ to be given.’ Even neuter 

verbs may take this passive form. Thus, we have from '^TT^Ilft, ‘to 
come,’ the passive In the case of such verbs, however, the 

passive is only used impersonally in the 3rd masc. sing. These passive 
verbs are conjugated throughout like regular primitive verbs. Thus, ^|f 
Mff = n. h. rijr vsrnrr *rff wren. ‘ it is not come by me,’ 
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i.e., ‘I cannot come;’ 1 was beaten;’ R 

WltsfT, ‘ it will not be eaten by you,’ i.e., ‘ you will not be able to 
eat it.’ These forms are rarely beard east of the Aravalli hills. 

512. In the dialects of \V. Rajputana the various forms of Intensive Intensive 
Compound verbs, explained §§ 427-432, are but rarely used. Instead of Rajputana. 
these forms, RTt or * s prefixed to the verb. Thus, for JTPC '3T^nffT 

the Marwaris say, TJTt ^TTTUTt ! f° r ^’sfT si l«l | , ‘to go away,’ TfCt 
; for 133 3TRT. ‘ to rise up, ’ iTCt But when the action 

is regarded as terminating with, upon, near, or for the agent, is used 

instead of RTT- Thus, %nft, ‘ to take for one’s self’= H.H. % 

%*rr, etc. These compounds with cf therefore approximate in use to 
the Middle Voice in Greek. and are inflected to RTT and 

*TTT, obi. masc., and and fern., to agree with the subject of 

neuter verbs, or with the object of transitives. Examples are, 5TT, 

or (fern.) vj WT = H.H. rf or t*<jH ^T- But with 

a transitive verb, in any tense these must agree with the object. Thus, 

’a? ifrsfl' ‘let him take the book (i.e., for himself) ; ’ # 

^P3i 5?, ‘ I take the book (for myself) ; ’ s3t ‘ he 

will give the book away ; ’ etc. 

Rem. Hence there will evidently be some verbs which can only be used 
with one of these prefixes. Thus, while one can say, *nrr xnft 

wnift. mti ^rnrt or srrt ^nuft would be a contradiction in terms. 

a. In M&rwdr, when the Imperfect Participle of any verb is combined M arwari 
with as in Contiuuative Compounds in High Hindi, the com- po^j]' 6 ^ om ’ 

bination has, not a continuative, but a negative sense. Thus, in the 
Rajputana colloquial, *n<ft T^fr> is not * to continue singing,’ but ‘ to 
be kept from singing,’ ‘ not to sing.’ So, again, <dlf % R«TR 

RTf ’RTRT Tf , is ‘ shut the door that the people may not come in,’— not, 

‘ may continue to come in.’ 

513. Before leaving these Rajputana forms, we may briefly Forms used by 
indicate a tew peculiar forms of the Rajput bard Chattel , as Cliaud ‘ 
noted by Beames. (1) The Imperfect Participle occasionally 

ends in sr ; as, e.g., ITgJR, H.H. ftm, TfiTT- ( 2 ) The 

Perfect termination, T*ft is transformed into ^ef, or 

Ipf, as, e.g., ‘gave,’ for H.H. ‘ wandered,’ 

for H.H. WPgr; “[flBb ‘spoke,’ = H.H. etc., etc. 
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Garhwi'ili and 
Kumaoui Con- 
jugation. 


Nnipili Conju- 
gation. 


(3) The final of is sometimes shortened, thus, jnj ; 

is used as a conjunctive participle. (4) For , ‘ given’ 
and ‘ done,’ and fcfifft occur; and for ^rT, 

(5) The Conjunctive participle is sometimes made to terminate 
in TV or n, as, e.g., in for H.H. for 

H.H. = for H.H. ifarc;. 

514. The verb in the Himalayan dialects of Garhwdl and Kumaon 

presents in many respects a suggestive resemblance to the Mdrwari conju- 
gation. Tims, the auxiliary substantive verb has ?J> for its radical 
consonant ; (fem. trt), instead of 7fT> is in many places the termination 
of the future; «f in the infinitive, as elsewhere, is changed to Hf. ? final 
in a root is very commonly rejected and the concurrent vowels combined ; 
but the consequent sandhi is to and not 1J; as in G. for H.H. 

■^piT; so that n 3, instead of appears to be preferred as a vowel of 
union before the infinitive termination. But with these resemblances, 
there also are some variations from the Mdrwdri type. Most noticeable 
is the Imperfect Participle, which often ends in or plur. cfT or 
^T, instead of eft, rfT, thus resembling the Panjabi. The «ft forms, 
however, are also used, also sometimes retaining the ancient «f before 7f , 
as in ‘raining,’ for H.H. «l4Brtl- In the tenses of the Im- 

perfect Participle of some verbs with a vowel final in the root, Kumdoui 
rejects the participial termination before the auxiliary, and shortens the 
final radical vowel, giving, e.g., B?, for H.H. ‘he gives.’ 

The future termination, in Garhwdli is often added, not to the con- 
tingent future terminations, but to the root. I have sometimes heard the 
negative particle interposed between the conting. future and this suffix sift, 
thus: ipft = H H - *TRT ^TfY ‘such 

a thing will not be.’ Of the two Garhwdli forms often given in the 
4 Tables,’ the first belongs to Tiri, the second is used further east. The 
causal affix S||q is softened to giving, e.g., from the intransitive 

verb, ^JJTTpr , ‘to float,’ the causal q sD uH • I should expect that in 
these dialects there would be an inflected passive conjugation, as in the 
closely-related Mdrwari, and the Naipali dialect, contiguous on the east ; 
but I have not been able to secure examples. 

515. The Naipdli conjugation, so far as I have been able to procure 

material, is exhibited in the Tables. In the case of the verb YTSf , * to be,’ 

>• 

I have been obliged to supply a number of forms from the analogy of other 
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TABLE XYIII. 


DIALECTIC CONJUGATION OF THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB.— Pbesent Tense, ‘I am,’ etc. 


High Hindi 

Kanauji. 

Braj. 

IF. Raj. 

E. Raj. 

Garhiedli. 

Kumuoni. 

NaipdlL 

Old Baiswdri. 

Avadhi. 

Riwdl. 

Bhojpurl. 

Mu gad III. 



3 faith ill. 

JSs. 

MU- 

t- 

ft- 

*• 

<$. 

wt *fr- 

wr. 

Cv 

f- *- 1 

ftfSt, iff. 

/• fTfZ3- 

^fz- 

/- ^YfZ- 

t- 

3TZT, 1Z- 2 

fTZCfT, 2 IT^, 2 ^TTY- 2 
fT- 2 

/. fT^- 



lY- 

I^Y, 

/• ff^r 

fww, fsNY, 1 * wf- 
#, twt." wY- 

Cs. 

/• wY- 

fqw, f?rBsF. Y?if^w, Y^Y^t- s 

Y^#r, T’jiLt. Djf^rt- 3 

JTs. 

t^n, t*fr- 

I- 

I- 

*s 

W- 

*rY. 

#• 


^ffl.^rrYf.^IV’^t- 
^ffa, iYf . 

itz- 

ITZf - /• fTfZB • 

- 

^iff - 
*!■ 

f ’Srfff- 

I- 

fTZ, ITZf. 

itz, fzfa - 

IZH, 4 ITZf - 4 

/. frzY- 5 
fTtzf- 

IW- 

fWfH. 

/• #rt 5 

1T^- 

i.f- 

?lY- 

/• iY- 

wl. 5 WfYC 9 Wf. s Ywt. 8 

wY. 1u wt. 1u 

/• wff • 
wY. 

=Tr •- , ^ J%r3RsC f^^rrf • /■ f^rff • 

^Tois. to' f^.' J f^Y. U4l- Y^afiYl- 

f3fT, ft- f^SRYYf- 


I^tt, t*fr- 

t- 

JS, 

I- 

w- 

w- *fY- 


ft 1 


fiz- /. frzf . 

^[f- 

/- ^f f - 

f. 

fT, ITf - 5 
fiz, fTZur- 
fTZ^, fTZY- 
fzz, fzYYr- 

f ZTJ> 4 fit- 4 

f fZff- 

f 5, |. 6 

i". fr. 5 
I^i. 7 

/• 

ft, it- %• 

f, i~, 


wf^- 

%, 8 $, s wL W°- 
WB. t<T, efr«T- 
wY. 1 " WT- 10 

/• wY- 

^f% ,fT. s |. 8 

p|, f O. f^^iTf , ff qRT. 8 Y^l, 8 f^r%.° f ^ 

iff, -sto. -afYft, Y^i^. Yf^Y- 10 Yn^Yf , 'snLs- 

I m, 11 ' ft- 10 
















f^Y- 

IT- 

V 4 






YfP'f ■ fafWtBf. YsiYUxpf • 

ft- fY- Yw^Y- 


r' * 

f’ If- 

%• 

IT- 

3?T- 

WT- _ 
W3i 


t ’ ty 1 

^ftf , ’fff. 

xfi- 3 

flZt- f fTYzf- 

^fY- 

/. 'SIY'ff • 

*• 

fTzY'. 

ftfY'. 

/■ fpf- 

Cs 

f-^k 

iY, fr. 
trsra- 

l^T, flY- 

fffZ, ffY, f5. 
lf^i?i, i^Y- 

/• fir^Tf. 

id'U'I. 

fwt. 6 wY- f-wt- 

Iw'f • - LHt, #. 

rfJT fY- 

SI ^ 

ft- 

¥t- 

ft- 

iff. 


^T- 

aft-Z-iN-lT- 1 

» tjs5* * 

fTZI- 

siTsfr. /. ntzi- 
irer- 

^ii- 

^tf o. 

/. ^Yff. 

^ff > ft- 

fTZf , fTfV° 
fTZ°, ITZV° 

/- ^TZ. 

Os 

iwf. 

fT°- 

f. ?ZT. 

/• fY- 

wfT, 8 w€t- w?t. #t. #• 

/• ift 

/. ff?. YnY^BUf- Y^f- Yf^“- 
^o. Y^fi^Uf • 


% I 5 ?- 

f ■ 

f • 


*IT- 

^f,i?Y'- 

- 1 

^R?Yf , IT- 
’fTf , fYf - 3 

itz. /. nzY- 

^WT- 

■^f. 

/• ’fit- 

^ ^t. 

fizz, frfY- 10 
fTZ«T, 4 flzY- 10 
fTZ- 5 

i 

f- 3TfZ*T. 

f^T. 

ffti- 5 

/. ff*R- 
iiV 
It- 5 

it- 

tffz, ffY, fUiR. 
^r, ff^r. i^Y- 
W' 1* 

/. ftCtz, it%^Y- 
I’srt^. ff^Y- 

WF 7 ?- 

i wr*%, wtd, 

W’sfl 7 ! ■ wf? 7 f. W'f- 

wBi. wiY, wf . w> wn- 

/• 

wY- 

lf?Pf,|*f. fscfTS?. 

Y^ss’si'Yf'f, Ysr^Yf-f - 
y ' U&H • Ywf - 


1 Chiefly interrogative. 


2 These six forms are used without change throughout the sing, and plural. 


3 These shorter forms are preferred to the longer when the verb is used ns auxiliary, throughout the sing, and plural. 


4 In Saran. 


5 In W. Bh. 


c In X. Muzaffarpur. 


' Poetic only. 


s optionally added. 


11 Anusvar optional. 


10 Honorific. 




Plural. Singular. 


TABLE XYIII. — (Completed.) DIALECTIC CONJUGATION OF THE SUBSTANTIVE YEEB. — Past Tense, £ I was,’ etc. 


H. Hindi. 

Kanaujl. 

Braj. 

W. Rdj. 

E. Bdj. 

Garhwdll. 

i 

Kumdonl 

NaijialL 

1 IT 

it, left- 

ft. i?it. 

fr- 

it- 

lit. 

fwit- 

fii, i. 
tint, tii. 


it, lit- 

it. mfr. 

it- 

it- 

lit- 

fwit. 

f^i- 

fill, 
fill, tii- 

11 IT- 

it. lit- 

it. ¥it- 

it. 

it. 

lit- 

fsit- 

fiit. 

it- /• fit- 

11 1 . 

i, lit 

1 • 

n- 

wr- 

w* 

fiiT- 

fiit 

fiit. fiiT- 
i- 

Cs 

UT 1 - 

N» 

»>x 

1 . 11 . 

t. jri. 

IT- 

WT- 

nr- 

fiiT. 

twit 

fiir- 

Tzft- 

•v »N. 

1 1 . 

•S 

1 , 11 - 

I- 

j 

IT- 

WT- 

HI- 

fiiT. 

tilt 

fii, i/fin. 
fur, wt- fii- 


Old Baiswarl. 


ti- 


f-xft- 


Avudhl. 


Riwdi. 


Tii- 

/• Tfli- 

TT3- /• Tffi- 

Tii, TIT- 
Tii- 

Tlfi.Tlfi / Tfifi 

Tpr- /• Tfli- 
Ti- 

TIT- 3 

xi- "• 

Tlfi.Tlfl/- tfifi- 
Tii- 

Tfl- /■ Tit- 
TIT- 

——— t. 

W ‘ IT. 

Tl- 

/- Tit- 

Ti- /■ Tit- 
TIT- 

Til- % 

Tl^- 

/Tit- 

Til- /■ Tit- 

V — . 

TH- 1- 


(nit- 1 

kiif- 3 


|di, Tin- 

[, 2 t ' 
rn°- 3 


pd, 2 Till- 2 


di, tii- 

cpn* 

<3?!- 2 


th- 

TUT. 


flit - 3 

ta^'- 3 


T¥i- 


|Tlll, Tp!- 3 


Bhojpurl. 


Mdgadht. 


Til- /- Tit- iTP- 1 - Tin,- tititi. 

! TfflTl- 


Rarely used ; plur. form preferred. 


/• Tf^- 1 


/• Tlit . 3 
Tlfil- 


/• Tlfl- 

Tllfl- 


/• Till, TlfilW. 


/■ Tpr, Till- 

YFW- 2 


/■ Tlit- 
Tlfil, X&T^- 2 


n: 


lift- 
1%, 5 PIT- 
15!. 

HT, pil- 
15T- 


/• lit- 


/■ lit- 


lit - 5 

ifin;, ifiii. 


/• 


Maithill. 


, WW- 
WlTlt, Wltl, Wit, Wit- 
Wi, WIT, 7 Wi> Wfil .' J 

W1F> W1T1, W^IT, WH-° 

wift, 5 wiitw, wit, 3 wfitt 

W%? epf, 5 WIT, W1> S Wit,“ WlV 


W!T1> W5fp e W%> 6 Wit- 3 
W%- WIT 5 , 7 Wl- a 
With Will- 


1H>1- 

nit, pffr, prfp . 7 ' zl 

PITS. ^ 

prif, prfpr. f ifii. 
llfil, fwt, prii. priti , pifiit . 
W, prfwi. " priti, prfwit. 


wfiifd, wfi<Pl> wf^i*!- 
Wflpl- wfll 7 !’ Wfll> wit- 
wfiiFl> wfiiPi- wfiir- 

WUffl- WllT 7 !’ Wilt, 6 Wlit-° 
Wn> Wll°> WH-° Wl" 3 - 
Wfltfl- WfWl> Wl| 7 l- 


Wlf 7 ! , Wilt, Wlit , Wlfl . Wll ,W1 . 

witm, wiit, wi 5 !, witi- 


It- 5 

Tfiiir, Tfiir, 6 tit- 

Tfp, c Tit- 
TliT. 


f witfi. -• 

uiti, wit- ? 

Tit, Ti', 5 Ti'- 5 
f lit- TH>- ; Tir, Tl- 
Tlitu, Tii- 

f Tiff- 
Tlit- 

/• wfi- 
wit- 

Tifi, tV ti- 
Tit, 0 Til, TIT- 


/• wit- li" 

Tfitfi, Tfii, G Tit- 
TfliT, 0 Tlit. 

f Tlit- 
Tit- 

/. wit- 

wi. ^ 

Cs 

Tfirf'i, tiwPi- 

Tll>° Tl°- TH^- 


J- wit, witi- 
wiit- il'i 

wfi^i- 

Tllfl- Tfitfl- 
Allit. Tlfl^l, Tlfl- TH- 
T1H1- 

/. Tit. 
Tliti- 


In Saran. 


In W. BIi. 


i In N. Sluzaffarpuij ! 


Anusvar optional. 


W optionally added. 


4 In N. Manger. 


Honorific. 


S. Mt. Mg. ; optional forms as with tpf, t !c.. 
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verbs in the dialect. The following remarks are added in further expli- 
cation of tiie peculiarities of Naipiii conjugation, which, as will appear, 
are numerous and important. The usual termination of the infinitive is 
which is inflected to MT > as, in TTT^, obi., in if 

TTT3STT «f, ‘ from not finding moisture.’ But both the direct and oblique 
forms also occur in «T3 ; as in f »f «f'o, * to know,’ both dir. and old. 
This oblique form is preferred to that in iff, in those combinations called 
Intensives, Permissives, etc., in which an infinitive enters as the first 
member: as in JJsfSfo <jfTlf«f, ‘to begin to say;’ 3ffif o f^«f> ‘to 
permit to go.’ But in cases where High Hindi has the inflected infinitive 
with the postposition rfeR, Naip&li adds to the if of the infinitive the affix 
ntTpjf, which is then followed by ^fTFf = H. H. rf3i i KS i n the following: 
if trr«P5*rra ^ fa. ‘ doth she not seek until she finds (it) F ’ 


516. The imperfect and perfect participles are formed hy the addition Naipau Iin- 

. „ . . perf. aud l’erf. 

to the root, in the former case, of the suffix or ^o, in the latter, ot participles. 

the suffix Thus we have, from Sffifif, 4 to know,’ the imperfect 

participle, or the perfect participle, 4||iq) . Before the 

^ of the imperfect participle, after a vowel final in the preceding root, 

Anusvar is commonly inserted ; as in aitCr. * going,’ from ofH, 4 to 

go;’ 4 coming,’ from ’^TI'^iT, ‘to come.’ 


a. In many verbs, however, or Tfo is added instead of or 
My list of illustrations is not complete, but the facts gathered seem to 
show that the choice of one or the other is determined by the character of 
the fiual letter of the root as hard or soft. If it be hard, the termination 
retains the original hard initial, If; but if it be soft, then the Tf of the 
termination is changed into the soft Thus, from ‘ to seek,’ 

the imperfect participle is or from TJTag, 4 to find,’ 

or Ml^^o ; but from to be able,’ it is or 

from ‘ to see,’ ; etc. 


517. Both participles inflect the strong termination to masr., 
and fem. But the weak form in or rfo is unchanged for gender 
or number. Beside the above-named inflections, very frequent is also an 
inflected locative of these participles, in as, from the verbs, tcf | , 4 to 

eat,’ and fa* 4 to drink,’ in the following : 

«r ^rrsft , 4 he came neither eating bread nor drinking wine.’ This 
form is most common in such statical combinations as the above, and also 
in the absolute construction combined with , 4 being,’ a locative form 

of the imperfect participle of ijf J, 4 to be,’ in which the of the locative 
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is shortened to ^ ; as in ‘while they were going.’ 

But the ohliqne form in ^JT i* also used in this construction, with no 
apparent difference of meaning ; as in 
‘ as they were going toward Jerusalem.’ 


Adj. Suffix of 
Jferf. Part. 


518. When the perfect participle is used adjectively, the suffix cfiY is 
added to its obi. masc. form. Thus, in the attributive construction, 
^ *rrzT*rr *rr wraft tgrr*nr, * bring (and) kill the fatted calf ; ’ and, 
in the predicative construction, btY ^ *rri *rc*n ftnrT, ‘ tt><s 
thy brother was dead.’ This is inflected to , wtien referring to 
a feminine noun ; thus, ’SB ^ *SY ^Y. ‘ his 

mother-in-law was sick with a great fever;’ and to ^ff, when the reference 
is to a noun in the oblique masc., singular or plural ; thus, WlwHW 

*T3 m BWT t*T W*T> ‘ my children are asleep with me 

in bed.’ * 

m 


a. The participle thus combined with ^fY> may again be used as a noun, 
and may then take the plural affix which is added to the inflected 

form, ^fj. In this way the affix is sometimes appended to whole 
clauses, which are thus treated as substantives. Examples are : ^IlJ 

w *nsr *n?r. ‘ to hind up the broken-hearted;’ WcT ^TTf^I 

those (who were) afflicted (by) being possessed 

with devils came.’ 


Naipkli Subst. 519. The substantive verb, 3»*T> ‘ to be’ or ‘to become,’ forms the 
Kl > imperfect participle regularly, but in the perfect participle and the tenses 

derived from it, it reverts, like many other dialects, to the more primitive 
form of the root, W® > so that we have a perfect participle, Wl. and an 
inflected perfect tense : — 1. sing., ‘ I became ; ’ 2. sing., ; etc. 

It is to be noted that Naipdli possesses also an imperfect participle, 
‘being,’ belonging to the root which appears in the present of 

the substantive verb. It chiefly appears in the absolute construction, 
as in the following : ‘ in the absence of the multitude.’ 


Xaipali Noun 520. In the Naipali Gospel no instance occurs of the Noun of Agency 
of Agency. j n 

wr*rr or fTTT. or of any form that could be connected with these. 
Instead of these, is used a form derived from the root by the addition of 
the suffix HIT: as from <_«1 , ‘to sow,’ xfjjjT, ‘a sower,’ = H.H. 
*f|iprP5n ; from ^^»T, ‘to rise,’ xITJ^TT > etc. The plural is regularly 


* With this idiom may be compared the exactly analogous use of the 
affix •“ Mdrwiri. Vid. § 497. 
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formed by the suffix as in ‘those finding salvation.’ 

Tliis appears, however, to have a somewhat broader use than the Higli 
Hindi noun in 3MT- Thus, we have, Luke xv. 12, 

‘ give me the portion that is to be mine ; ’ where, in High 
Hiudi, ffSTWTSn would scarcely be used. Otlier illustrations are : rf^f 
afr Tgsg Iran %TT ^Tfsrfi ^*fr, - the time of its becoming desolate is 
at hand ; ’ an: Tn^rr jt*?t an: ft. ‘ my house is a house of 

prayer.’ In these last, as in other instances, this form seems to be used 
where High Hiudi would prefer an inflected form of the infinitive. 

521. The conjunctive participle in Naipali is regularly formed by Naipftli Conj. 
adding to the root ^ or to which the suffix ^R»f, H.H. or ifi, is ^ artici Pl e - 
very commonly added. Thus, from f)g^g»T , ‘to go,’ ‘to move,’ we have 

the conjunctive participle, or firfi? cfj*f ; from ‘ to 

gather,’ stilfsf, or efi«f . In the case of a number of common 

verbs whose roots terminate in the root alone, or with c|j«J added, 
forms the conjunctive participle ; as from to take,’ conj. part., fljf 

or f%I e|j«f ; ‘to give,’ conj. part., or ; etc. In a few 

monosyllabic roots ending in a, the ^ of the conjunctive participle unites 
with this final inherent u, giving forms in If. The most important ex- 
amples of this are found in the case of the verbs, 3TT«T, ‘ to go,’ and ^«1, 

‘ to be,’ in which, respectively, the roots 3fo and *fo. which in other 
dialects are confined to the perfect participle, are substituted also in the 
conjunctive participle; giving the forms, ^ or ^ ^j»l, ‘having gone,’ and 
^ or ^ ^j»f, ‘ having been ’ or ‘ become.’ 

522. The contingent future and imperative are identical in form, except Xaip&li Con- 

in the 2nd and 3rd sing., and the 3rd plur. In the imperative, the 2nd au< ^ 

sing, consists of the root alone, as in High Hindi, to which in the 3rd 

sing, the suffix f H , and in the 3rd plur., the suffix ^«T, is added.* 

Thus, from ‘to speak,’ we have the imper. 2nd sing. ; 3rd 

sing., i 3rd plur., The respectful or precative forms of the 

imperative, so common in other dialects, I have not found in Naipdli. 

Their place appears to be taken by a combination, in the honorific style, 
of the infinitive of the verb with the 3rd sing, imperative of the verb 3>jJ, 

‘to be,’ as in the following: WtTT «d IS, > ‘be pleased 

to look upon my son ; ’ rrrrfa ^rr ft"?? ‘ your excellency 

will be pleased to go to my house.’ 


* So Hoernle [Comp. Gramm, p. 333) ; but in the Naipali Gospel, 
I have found both these forms also in the contingent future. 
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baip&li Absol. 523. In the absolute future, Naipali agrees with Kumioni and Garh- 
Future. _ . -v . . 

will, in using the type in ^ (<jf, or ^Ij) ; in which, again, is 

optionally changed to KJ. As will appear from the Tables, these termi- 
nations, which in certain cases take personal endings, are added to various 
forms of the contingent future. To the forms in % are aKo added, some- 
times, the several forms of the present tense of the substantive verb, 

~ . [. w 

etc. ; as in J] 4^ *f ® = H.H. «« { . 


NaipAli 

I' recent. 


524. Naipali has three forms of the present, which do not appear to 
differ in meaning. The first, and most common, is formed by adding to 
the unchanged root the present of the substantive verb, ^f, etc. ; 
the second, by adding to the weak form of the imperfect participle the 
several personal endings ; the third is formed as in High Hindi, by 
combining with the imperfect participle the present tense of the 
substantive verb. In this last case, the weak form of the participle 
is used, and suffers no change for person, gender or number, which 
are indicated by the substantive verb nlonei In the Gospel, at 
least, this third form is infrequent. As examples of these three forms of 
this tense, we thus have, from to do, ‘ to make,’ the 1st plur., 1st 

form, TRljj 2nd form, 5* 3rd form, IR'^o #. The full para- 

digms are given in the Tables. 


Naipali Past 
Imperfect. 


525. The past imperfect in Naipdli exhibits two forms, having no 
apparent difference in meaning. Of these, the first, and much the most 
common, is formed after the analogy of the 1st form of the present, by 
adding to the root the past tense of the substantive verb, WT.t (*111. etc. ; the 
second corresponds to the 3rd form of the present, and, like the imperfect 
in High Hindi, is formed by combining with the imperfect participle the 
past tense of the substantive verbs. As in the present, the participle is 
used unchanged throughout in its weak form. Thus the first form, e.g , 
of the past imperfect of the verb, IRf , ‘ to speak,’ is as follows Sing-. 
(1) ^-STOt, (2) (3) *T5rWt; Plur. (1) (2) HWt, 

(3) ^RTHTT- The 2nd form of the same is, Sing-. (1) f*| ill , (2) 

fare, etc., etc. 

a. In the periphrastic form of both the present and the past 
imperfect, for the weak uniuflected form of the imperfect participle, is 
often substituted throughout an inflected loc. form inl£. In some instances 
it is not easy to see any difference in the meaning of the two forms ; but 


* I supply this from analogy. 

t For <Hrr> Hoernle gives f«Rl or"Yf. Comp. Gramm, p. 366. 



Contingent Futuke. 


TABLE XIX. — DIALECTIC COXJUGATIOX OF ffaT, ‘to be.’ 



High Hindi, j Kanauji. 

] 

BraJ. 

i 

W. Raj. 

E. Raj. 

Garhunili. 

i i 

Kumuoni. Kaipali. 

j 

Old Baiswarl. 

| Avadhi. 

j 

Riwdi. 

Bhojpuri. 

Mdgadhi. 

MaithVA. 

FIN. 

1 

#*T- 

i 

ft# 

frit,## 

! ft#, b|#. 
' ft*. ##. 

i 

j 

ft#, sfitfr. 

; 4*. B|*t. 

j 

; ft# 

I 

j 

ft#. 

¥#. 

ir*. 

^ \» 

ft*, ft*- 

fr*. 

! 

ft*. 

ft**, ft**. 
ft*i- 

ft**, ft**, 
ft**. 

ft**, ft**, ft*- 


l 

! 


i 

i 

t 

| 


| 









1 

; it*. 

ft*- 

ft*. 

1 

i _y-s • 

i 

1 

! ft*. 

^urt. 

##• 

ft*. 

ft*- 

ft*. 

ft*- 

ft# /- ft*. 

#*f- 

/. ft*# 

ft#, ft#, ft# ft#. 
fr*V ftt- 


J: 

OQ 

ft- 

ft*- 

j 

ft*. 

*t- 

I 

i^- 1 

! 

| frt 

ft*. 

^*. 

ft*. 

ft**- 

#*, ft*, 
frff. ftf*. 

fr*. 

ofT*. 

fr*f*. fr**. /• fr**. 
ft*, ft*. ftf- 

ftft, #**- 
ft*, 3 ft*, ft. 

/■ ft*. 

ft**, ftf, 3 ftft, 4 ft*. 
ft*, 3 ft*, 3 ft*, ft- 

/■ ftff- 

ftt 

ft- 

i 

ft*- 

ft*. 



ft*. 

sr*. 

ft# 

ft- 

it*, ft*, 
ftff . ftf*. 

fr*. 

BfT*. 

ft*f%, ft**. 

fr*^, ##• /• ft*f*. 

ft*, fr*, fr*. 

ft**, #**■ 
ft**- ft*. 


ft#*, 

ftf, 4 ft*, ft*. 
ft#, 4 ft#, ft- 


>4 

**4 

r*» 

s 

P4 

i 

ff- 

i 

1 

| 

ftf 

fNr- 

*t*t- 

s?*t. 

j 

ft*T*. | 

ft**. ! 

¥*T- 

#*!• 

##• 

1 

1 

| 

frff. 

ft* 

fr*. 

ft* 2 /■ ft*. 

ft***- frt- 3 ' 
ft***. 

f ft*#. 

ft**P*, ft***!, ft*#?, ft*ini. 
ft*«f . ft**, 4 ft**, ftf- 
ft*ftPf, ft**P*. ft*# 7 !- ft*#> 4 

/■ fr*. 
ft*- 

i 

ft. 

ft- 

ft- 

| 

^#. 

B lft- 

^1#. 

ft*Tt- 

ft**- 

( 

**T. 

ft*T- 

I 

ft#. 

ftF- 

fr*. 

»IT*. 

ST*. '•*» 

fr^*, ftf, 3 ftft- 
ftff*, ftft, ft*. 

/• ft*r. 
fit- 

ft**P* ftl*. 
ftl? 7 *, ft#. 4 ft#, 
ft??, #**, #*. 

/. fret. 


ff- 

fnt- 

ff*. 

*%• 

1 

i 


1 

t 

fr**- 

i 

i 

ir*r. | 
ft*T- 

ft**- 

ftff- 

t 

I 

ft*- j 

*it*. 


frfi*, ftft, fr**, ft*- 
ftf**, ftft, frg*. 
ftfe*. 

/• ftft*, #f*# 
ft#*, ftf*# 

#*f#f , #f#*, ft*f*. fr**- 
##, ft*, #?#*, #*?? . ftf? 7 ! ■ 
ft* 7 ! , ##', ftf , #*, ft# 7 *. ft#t*? 

#^f , #*l. 

/. ##P?, ft#- 
. ft* 7 *, ft*- 


1 Also both here and in the Present, Table XX. 


* optional after # throughout the Plur. 


3 Anusvar optional. 


4 3R optionally added. 




TABLE XIX. ( Continued ) . — DIALECTIC CONJUGATION OE ffaT, Go be.’ 



1 These forms also used for Contiug. fut. in E. Kumacii. 


' ^ optional after ^ throughout the Plur. 


, and in Mg. optional after tft . 


Anusvar optional. 


Biienallv added. 





TABLE XIX. (Continued). — DIALECTIC CONJUGATION OF ?TRT . ■ t<» bo.' 



H. Hindi. 

Knnauji. 

Braj. 

W. Raj. 

E. Raj. 

Gar hui ull. 

Kumuont. 

Xaipa/l. 

Old BaimdrL 

Avatlhl. 

Riwil. 

Bltofpttri. 

Magadh !. 

Mail lull. 

Impebf. 

Pabt. 

ftm- 

fur- 

frn. 

ffft- 

Bfft- 

ft ft- 


¥ft- 

wt- 

ftrf- 

ftf. 

ftf\- 

ft f > ft¥ ft , ftff - 

ftff, fAflf , ftf- 

ftff, ftf- 



ftfT ¥• 

ftf ¥• 

fr$ ft- 

off? ¥• 

of 3V «£. 

ft ft Wt. ftf- 

*tw. 

¥f ■ 

C\ 

¥?- f • 
¥W- 

ft- ftH (Wf^A 

ftf ¥fi- 

ftf '-9t- 

ftf f TZt- 

ftff ft- 

ftff wt. 

H 

« 

p 

p 

C5 

S3 

ftfr 

ftf f- 

ftf t- 

A % 

oft- 

ft ft w. ft ft- 

it %- 

w w- 

¥f“ WTT- 
¥WTT ■ 

ftf > ftf , ft ■ p,_ 

ftff, ftftr- ^ T?r ‘ 

fTfTW^f • 

ftf f|. 

ftf fTW- 

ftff f • 

wt* 5 ^, 

& 

P4 

W 

P* 

3 

1—1 

02 

ftm 

fra I- 

frg I- 

of f. 

of%- 

ftft W> ftf- 

¥ w- 
w w- 

ef o. 

¥W°- 

frf , itx. ft- pv 
ftff. ftfa. - ' 

ftf w|. 

ftf ¥T- 

ftf fTtt 

ftff ff • 

^ S.* 

S3 

W 

02 



ftf f- 

ftgV 

s t^t t 
ffwt ?T 

ofTIT Wt- 

ftfT wt, fffTW. 

¥fr. 

¥f- 

¥f o 

¥W- 

Ox 

ftff. ftf (fff ). 2 

f Tf Wft- 

ftm f • 

ftf weft. 

ftff ft- 

ftff twft^f • 

Ph 

<1 

tf 

P 

P 

r< 

ftf ft- 

ftf ft- 

ftf ft. 

°1it pv 
*\ft fT ' 

of ft wt 

ftfT Wf , ft^li 

¥fT. 

¥ WT- 

¥f o WT- 
fWT- 

Ct¥. ft<T ff¥)- 2 

^ $. 

ftf Wff- 

ftf fTZo. 

ftff fo. 

W5f»f. 

* ' fwfpf. 4 


r-i 

CrBI- 

tiff- 

frg%- 

f. 

ff w- 

ftfTWf.ftfTf- 

¥ft. 

¥f ' 3 W*f- 
¥'WW 

ftff. ftf (fff;. 2 
ftf- 

ftf 

ftf w- 

ftf fTZf - 

ftff ff • 

ftTf 

WfPf- 4 



ftfT ¥T- 

ftf f ft- 

fra ft. 

of ft. 
ffr. 

of wt 

ft ft wt 1 

¥ fwft- 
¥ fwft. 

¥f ° SIT- 
¥^T- 

ft ft ff- 

ftf fff- 

ftf 

ftf Tfwf. 

ftff f ¥ • 

ftff W*T¥- 

. 

.*** 

O 

ftfr ^tt- 

ftf frit. 

ftf ft. 

of ft- 
°| ft 

*f Wt- 

frft fft- 

¥ fW'ft- 
¥ fw- 

¥f° fare 
¥f¥€- 

ftf ff . 

ftfffTT. 

^ w. 

frf Tfff (f o). 3 

frff f¥. 

ftff W«T#. 

| 

CO 

ftf! fT- 

ftf f ft. 

ft$ ft- 

*tft- 

Of ft- 

of WT- 

ftfr wr. 

¥ fwft- 
¥ fwft- 

¥f~ 'art- 

¥Wt. 

fTf ff • 

ftf TfT- 


ftf TfW (f o.. J 

ftff f¥. 

s, f .- 

X 


ftf f . 

ftf ff • 

ftff. 

o|fT. 

*5, 

of ft- 

of WT- 

ftfT WT- 

¥ fWfT- 

¥ fwwt 

^ H; 

¥aj. 

Cx 

ftf Tf • 

ftf Tf- 


ftf Tffft If I. 1 

ftff fft. 

ftff wfwitBf . 


pi 

ftf %. 

ftf ff . 

ftff- 

of fT. 

of m- 

o| WT. 

ftfT WT- 

¥ fWT- 
¥ fWfT. 

¥f5 tzfr. 

wfT- 

ftrr ff¥- 

ftf TffT. 


fff TfTfo Ifoi. 1 

ftff fffo. 

P.„ W«Wf»f. 

^ ■ WfsrvP?. 4 



ftf $• 

ftf ff . 

ftf f. 

of fT- 
of fT- 

of WT- 

ftf t f m. 

¥ tw^rr- 
¥ fw^t- 

¥f o wr- 
¥wr- 

ftf ff- 

fm tf. 

***?. 

ftf TfWf if)-" 

ftff fftf . 

p, w*rf»f- 

?lT?f WWPf.< 

. 


The participle alone is aNo used for the imperfect past. 


“ The use of the auxiliary exceptional. 


iu>erit i u in rsaran. 





TABLE XIX. (Concluded). — DIALECTIC COXJTJGATIOX OF ffaT, 


‘ to be. 



Hig/i Hindi 

Kanauji. 

Braj. 

tf r . Raj. 

E. Raj. 

GarhwtiK. 

Kumuonf. 

Xaipdli. 

O/rf Buis war i. 


Avadhi. 

Riwdi. 

Bhojpuri. 

| Mu' gad hi. 

Mai thill. 

Pe 

Pa 

rf. 

RT. 

¥ft- 

fit- 

fit- 

f^flt. yft- 
°#tlt- 

f®flt> ¥ft- 
sftm ylt- 

fnt, Itlt- 

fit- 

fflt- 

fft- 

fff • 


ffT- 

fT- 

fff, ffT, etc. 

|tf , f«I. 

ff , ftf, ftf 5- 



ffTTS?. 

fft£- 

fit ft- 

fsfft t- 

f^ift w. 

Cv 

fnt ft- 

fl. 
ft ft 

ffT W- 

>i 

*t*T3, , JTTF3. fT- 

m. 

f 

fff ff- ’>’■ 
fff3 f If- 

^ Tf* 

f fft IT- 

f T^f f rlt- 2 

|tf%- 

fft f3- 

H 

O 

C5 

& 

¥fT 

fft%. 

fltt- 

fsift t- 

f3fft It- 

ftr w- 
lit- 

1 W, If W- 

|t t- 

__ 

W3, f , »TT- 
ff, fftf- 

m. 

/ 

ffff. m. 
fffff f- f 

ft- 

ffff fT- 
fff fTff- 

ItfT I- 

f f f o. 

P 

P3 

P 

Ph 

OQ 

ffrrt. 

fftl- 

»nfr %• 

Lflt I- 

fsflt t- 

itn w- 
iti. 

f W. ff W- 

ftw- 

Hft W°- 

W3, fff , fT- 
ff- 

m. 

f 

ffT |. m. 

/- 

ft- 

fff tt- 
fff fT- 

ftf I- 

ff f o. 

H 

p 

GO 

P 

P 



JFs . 

f 

fIT 

f^fTT ft- 

fsf^T WT- 

frm ft- 
ft^n^i. 

f ft, %f f t- 
Iff. 

fft 

fit, ft, St 
ff- 

m. 

f- 

ff f- rn. 

^ f ft- /- 

wi- 

fff 

fTftft- 
fTf fTft- 

|tft%. 

fft 7)o. 

Ph 

P 

P 

P 

P-l 

fuff. 

f^lt- 

fl ft- 

fsfsrr ft- 

fsfTT ft- 

ftfT wf- 
fGnt 

fWT.fStWT- 
ft WT- 

ffT ft- 

fit, f^r, ff^. 
ff, ft^- 

m. 

f 

f ^ %'■ «,. 
ftff f. /. 

fff fff- 

f Tf° f T 
fff fT^?-. 

|tf o %• 

f f O IJo. 



fff- 

fT f- 

fl f- 

f^fTT %- 

fsf^T t- 

ItfT Wf • 

Itri. 

rs r* r. 

ft. Iff • 

Iff- 

ffT Wf • 

ff, ff , f ■ 

ft- 

w. 

f 

ff I- m. 

fftf f- /• 

fff f|- 

fTf f ft- 
fTf fTff • 

Itff 1- 

^f T f o. 



ffr fT • 

fit fctt- 

fit ft- 

fspftft. 

fsflt ft- 

ItTfit. 

Itrwlt. 1 

ffWft/ft 

ftff^. 

f f t fit- 



f^TfT™- 
ftff Tft-/- 

— 

fft TfT- 

f Tf Tfft- 

ftf ff • 

fft Tf. 


P 

P 

£ 

fwt fT- 

fit fit- 

wt ft. 

Lflt ft- 

fcfft ft- 

fBt wt- 
ftT Wit- 

f ffft-/- 
tttf^. 

tff- 

Xo instance of this tense 

fff TfT- rn- 
f Tft- /- 

•v 

s f. 

fff 

TfT- 

s 

fTf Tfff • 

ItfT ff • 

ff Tf- 

£ 

£_ 

T. 

Cd 

dc 

f fT fT- 

fit fit 

fit ft- 

feflt ft- 

f^llt ft- 

ftxr fit- 
ftr wit- 

fff ft/- 
ft fwft- 

*rfr ft- 

noted 


ffT Tft- rn. 

f Tit- /• 

ft, fT- 
^TfT- 

fTf Tff 

ftf ff- 

ff Tf- 



fl in. 

fl %• 

fsffT fT- 

fsffr wt. 

ItfT ffT- 
Itf WfT- 

t fffT./. 

It tffT- 

fim. 

CS Ov 

in this vert/. 


f Tf • »*• 

fft Tft- /- 

*** «N. 

fff Tfft- 

ftftff- 

fft Tf. 


g 

fir f- 

fl ff. 

fl t- 

faffr it- 

fsfTT WT- 

ItfT WT- 

t ff fT- /■ 

ft. 



fftf- "'• 

f • 

s 


•v *s 


2 

ftr WfT- 

ft tffT- 



fft Tft- /• 

wp ' <t*- 

fTf Tffp- 


ff o Tf - 



¥7? 

fl fl ■ 

fl t- 

fsf^I fT- 

fsfTT WT- 

ltfr w- 
ftT Wfl- 

f fffT- 
ft fffT- 

fft wr- 



ff ff • rn. 

fft Tit- / 

s f". 

^ Tff. 

fff Tf%- 

|tff ff- 

f fT Tf - 

Co.\,r. 

Part. 

ItfT. 

IH^T^. 

,7f[fft- 

|tf %, etc. 

Ifltfl- 

5f, °f|. 

ftrw- 

fkw- 

Iff- 

ftfft- 

*s. 

ftf- 

frw. 

ft%- 

1 

Wanting. 

° i 

J I'anting. 

*=>. S »s X 

f f, f f - 

ftf f ,|tT f > ftf- 


Also |tf W throughout the sing, and plur. 


This Conjugation with TTft, etc., in the \Y. and in Chanipanin. 



§§ 526 - 528 .] conjugation : Himalayan dialects. 


commonly this latter form seems to be preferred when it is desired to 
suggest the action of the verb as a permanent condition ; as in the words 
of the Lord to the messengers of John the Baptist, ‘ the 

blind see,’ etc. 

b. In the first form of both the present and the past imperfect, roots 
ending in a vowel take Anusvfir before the substantive verb ; thus, from 
5fTJ, ‘I go;’ from f^TJ, ‘thou takest;’from JgJ, 

‘ye are;’ from til'd «T, • ‘they find,’ etc. So in the past 

imperfect we have, from f^«T, ‘he was giving;’ from 

dltdttL ‘we were coming,’ etc. Also Tf jJ> ‘to remain,’ and <^9|, 

‘ to burn,’ sometimes takes Anusvar under similar conditions ; as, e.g., in 
they remain ; , ‘ I burn.’ 

526 In the tenses of the perfect, Naip&li chiefly uses an inflected Xaip&li Perfect 
perfect, given in Table XXI. But sometimes a periphrastic present and * e,lsfcs - 
past perfect are used, formed by combining with this inflected indefinite 
perfect, the present and past tenses, respectively, of the substantive verb. 

It is to be remembered that in these tenses Naip&li follows the idiom of 
Eastern Hindi in making the transitive verb always to agree in person, 
gender, and number, with the subject of the action, even though after 
the analogy of Western Hindi the postposition is appended to the noun 
which denotes that subject. The periphrastic definite perfect is given 
in Table XX ; of the past perfect the following is an example, from 
the verb ‘ t0 see:’— Sing. (1) fattl. (2) faffC 

(3) fwt ; piur, (i) ^unff fadi, (2) (3) 

or 

527. Naipali forms First and Second Cansals after the analogy of the Naip&li 
other Hindi dialects ; adding for the First Causal the suffix ’^TIH (Br. Causals. 

H H. ’W), and reduplicating this for the second or double Causal. 

Instances of irregular formations by iuternal change of the verbal root 
are also found, as in High Hindi. Examples are : — from JITJ. * to die ;’ 

HTT 3 , ‘ t0 kill;’ JTTTOjT, ‘to cause to be killed;’ JJC*! , ‘to do,’ 

‘ make ;’ B|TTOJ|> ‘ to cause to make.’ But I have met one example of a 
Causal formed by adding TTT to the root, iu 3 >i<ll«t I , ‘ loosed.’ 

528. The only passive which is used in the Naip&li Gospel is an XaipJdi In- 

• ilcctcd Passive, 

inflected passive, formed by the addition of to the root of the active 
verb. From this secondary root the several tenses are formed by adding 
the same terminations as in the active verb. This is reduced to ^ 
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^Naipali Com 
pound Verbs. 


Conjugation ii 
the Jtemdyan. 


before the terminations of the perfect participle, and before in the 
infinitive and the verbal noun in d| ( . Thus, from the infinitive » 

‘ to beat 9 or ‘to kill/ is formed the passive infinitive, ^TI ft?. ‘ to be killed/ 
and the passive verbal noun, [ . Other examples are the follow- 

ing:— BB fi ‘when tl,ou shalt be turned;’ 

‘lie shall be beaten;’ Bl fil tfl ««1 1 1 ‘ye shall be destroyed;’ B"° ffTB- 
Tt silrt *ffBBTT BHB ^?B 0 , ‘ 1 am not worthy to be called thy son ; ’ 
Wt *?fT Bl f^ft . ‘that rich man, having died, was buried;’ 

IfT^ilT. ‘ they were found,’ etc., etc. 

529. The various forms of compound verbs which are formed in High 
Hiudi with the inflected infinitive, are formed in Naipali with the 
nninfiected infinitive in its weak form ; as in 3»B »s| I «T| . ‘ it began to be,’ 
etc. But in tlie formation of the Frequentative, BTB (H.H. <*iA*l I ) is 
combined, not with a verbal noun in BIT. as in High Hindi, but with the 
inflected (loc.) form of the imperfect participle in TJ, as in the following : — 

, ‘the dogs were wont to lick his sores.’ 
This same form of the imperfect participle is used in the formation of 
C'ontinuatives ; thus, xt ^t=h.h. arm tit bt. *>*e «» s 

staying awake.’ In Continnatives formed from the verb JfB, tl> e root H 
is substituted for this, as in rf 3 H.H. B W BT- 

530. It is important to note a peculiarity in the use of the negative 

with certain of the verbal forms, in that, instead of following the verb, it 
is regularly inserted before the final letter of the terminations. Thus we 
have BTB%B. ‘ they believe,’ but WTB^BB, ‘ Oiey believe not ;’ BTfBB. 
‘ thou knewest,’ but B I f*1 *1 B . ‘ thou knewest not.’ So also I have 
noted ‘thou seest not;’ BT^BB. ‘they were not found;’ 

bTbbb. ‘ thou didst not deliver,’ etc , etc. 

531. For the High Hindi forms, and BTffB BT. ‘ought,’ 

Naipali has, for the former, M and BTf?t5° > f° r 

the latter, Bit? and Wt- 

Conjugation in the Eastern dialects. 

i 532 . In the old Bafswari of the Rdmdyan, as in all archaic 
Hindi poetry, the tense-system is not so fully developed, nor 
are the distinctive characteristics of the various tenses so 
uuifonnly and distinctly marked as in modern High Hindi. 
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But on the other hand, we find a great variety of termina- 
tions, and some tenses which are unknown to High Hindi. 

We begin with the tenses corresponding in general to those 
of High Hindi. 

533. The Infinitive or Gerund presents two forms, analogous Infinitive in 
to the two in Braj, viz., one in if, and another in Examples 

are: ‘when (he) told him to give up 

l 'aide hi ;' f=r»r farter ‘it is not well to 

return without Ram and Sita. 3 The inflected forms also 
occur; as, eg., «f ‘it is not so to be.’=H.H. 

^ST; 'It TRf ‘ I am able to break thy 

teeth. 5 

534. The Imperfect Participle is formed by adding iff to the Imperf. and 

root; as from IwPfPT, ‘to behold, 5 fawfaitl, ‘ beholding. 5 theitlnJyJ.'' 
This is often, though not invariably, inflected to fff for the 
feminine; as in from 3RTP1<1 = H.H. ^RiTfft- There 

is no other inflection. In the following we have the longer 
Braj participle in ?ft; W ^ff, ‘the cow 

drops milk satisfying to the heart. 5 

535. The Perfect Participle regularly consists of the root 
alone; inflected in the feminine only to Thus from ^^«T, 

*J*W, come the perfect participles, , ?f«i, fern., 

But the longer H.H. forms in ^5jf and ^ are frequently used 
where the metre may require them. In the case of verbs with 
roots in ^f, the ^ which in High Hindi has only been retained 
in the tenses of the future, maintains its place before a or a 
in the perfect participle also ; thus we have <rrRT> ‘ sung, 5 for 
H.H. *rpn; or ‘come, 5 for H.H. ^rqf. But the 

common forms in also occur. 

536. The Conjunctive Participle is regularly formed by Conj. Part, in 

adding ^ to the root ; thus, Wlff WTrft, ‘ seeing tbe llumm J ttn - 

thee, (my) breast has become cool. 5 As in the case of all 

short final vowels, this f may be lengthened metri gratia. This 
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[SS 537, 538. 


is especially common at the end of a line; as, 

receiving such news, the assembly sat down.’ 
Much less frequently we find the Braj form in %, after if as a 
union- vowel ; as, ‘ receiving the great sage’s 

command.’ The root alone is occasionally used ; and the 
final inherent a may be lengthened metri gratia, as in the 
following, where ^tvfT I s not the perfect, but the conjunctive 
participle; Jrp'TT THJ * recognizing the lord, 

he regarded his birth as having borne good fruit.’ 

537. For the Noun of Agency, the affix (plur. 
fern. is added to the root, as in the following; ^ nff 

«Trar ‘ these are the watchful guardians of this 

lake.’ 


Conting. Fut. 
in the lidma- 
ywt. 


538 The Ramayan exhibits forms of the Contingent Future 
identical with the longer and archaic Braj forms ; viz., Sing. 
(1) ’tat or (2,3,)ff ; Plur. ( 1, 3,) ff ; (2) y . For the longer 
forms with andTj,"ij, are sometimes used. Examples 

are: — anft, ‘I could burn in the fire;’ StTfY, 

‘by what road shall we go?’ , ‘who can tell?’ is 

sometimes inserted after f final in a root; as, afNf 
‘as long as I live.’ 


a. But instead of these final diphthongs, their elementary 
vowels often appear: as, e.g., sft ‘when I 

prepare food;’ f*rerf , ‘it mingles with the mire.’ The 

final vowel of these forms, again, metri gratia, is often 
lengthened ; as, gft ^SPT^ ^ qigiy, ‘ if I should tell all 

my faults;’ aft sft iftaH ‘whoever may eat that 

food.’ 


b. Before ^3, in the 1st sing., tj e is sometimes inserted; 

thus, ‘that same I will make known 

to you.’ 

c. Or, again, the final diphthongs, T[, are reduced to 
their cognate vowel, f , as in ^rf? f« r ’3TT?) an( i especially in 
the substantive verb; thus, aft VPSTJ ‘if the order be.’ 
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. d. Again, even this final ^ is often dropped, leaving the 
2nd and 3rd sing, in form like the root ; as, ?ft «nfa 

^ tfa «T ‘ base (is) that woman, who will not serve her;’ 

*Pr faifa ‘ how r could he sleep?’ And this final a, again, 

may be lengthened, nietri gratia, giving a form identical with 
the H.H. perfect participle ; as, W «T JiRT, 

‘if in a month’s time thou obey not what is told (thee);’ 

^TFT JRjtT ‘whose name, (if it) come into the 

mouth of one dying.’ 

e. For of the 2nd and 3rd sing., appears sometimes in 
passiv e forms ; as, gfa^f ?T *n?T«tT, * not even in a 

dream is heard Fed (or) PurcUi.’ ^ is sometimes substituted 
for Tj in the 2nd and 3rd sing. ; as, gft ’SW ifF3, ‘if it be so.’ 

/. Finally, for fa, we often find the still older form, fa; 
as, tjftlj xfffa, ‘if thou wish ;’ ?ifa Wlfa ‘ wilt 

thou not worship him, O dull heart ?.’ Sometimes H appears 
for fa. 

539. Besides the above forms, I have found in other archaic literary 
eastern Hindi, a conjugation of this tense with ^ as the characteristic 
letter, to which the regular terminations are then added; thus. Sing. (1) 
^f, (2, 3,) Plur. (1, 3,) *ej, (2) ^ or eft. With these v or b forms, 
as well as those (to he hereafter noticed) of the absolute future, may be 
compared the Bengali future terminations, ibo, iba or ibe, iben. 

540 . It may be observed, finally, that although, very often, 

the forms above noted indicate, in the Rdmdyan, a degree of 
dubiety, and for the certain futurition of the event, the forms 
of the absolute future, as given in § 541, are preferred, yet 
now and then these forms are unquestionably used where 
there is no contingency intimated. Thus, fazfa 

‘beholding the feet of Ildm. all sorrow will cease ;’ 
»Rc(fa fatsrr^H i^3i, ‘ I will give Bharat instruction in 

war;’ THj *fafa faufa, ‘the lord will remove the 

terrible calamity ;’ fa^f ftfa %’ cfifa TITTj ‘ thou slialt ,Jl ‘ 
distressed because of a monkey.’ But illustration of this 
belongs rather to Syntax. 
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[8 541. 


Absol. Fut. in 541. The Absolute Future exhibits three varieties of 

the Mumdyan. 

conjugation, of which at, and are, severally, the 
characteristic letters. 

(1) The at forms are not often used, and cannot be regarded 
as belonging properly to the dialect. When borrowed from 
Western Hindi, the suffixes, ’ft, etc., are added commonly to 
the longer forms of the contingent future ; as, e.g., ’Sfarcf 

<ftff , ‘ be will make thee free from fear;’ an "it 
t|T'< 4 ^at ■ana?, ‘ of this thou shalt receive the fruit hereafter.’ 
Hut as these archaic Braj forms will be quite familiar to the 
student of the llamdyan, further illustration is not required. 

(2) The 2nd form of the conjugation of the absolute future 

exhibits the following terminations: Sing. (1) €b (2, 3,) 
fff ; Plur. (1, 3,) ffa ; (2) As in Braj, is sometimes 
used as a union-vowel before these terminations ; whence 
after final in a root, we have, by sandhi, jj. Illustrations 
of these future forms are : — ^ ifKl , ‘ I will do thy 

work;’ % , ‘I will carry you off;’ 

*nfa^ff , ‘they will believe the wonders aftf? TT9 ■ . . 

‘when you shall give me the kingdom;’ ^fa^y Tlfa 
‘ you will laugh, hearing my foolishness.’ 

Of this general type of conjugation there are several 
variations: — 

a. An original fa appears for fa ; as, xrfwa^fa THT ’TWT’ft, 

‘ O luckless (woman) ! thou wilt repent it in the end.’ 
Analogous is for ^fa, as in the peculiar form, 

H.H. ^arr; thus, ffT? ^ TlfaT, ‘to him thou 

shalt show Sitd.’ 

b. The first ^ of the future is sometimes rejected ; thus, 
at ^fa i^ fa , ‘ if one shall regard neither,’ lit., ‘ not regard 

both ; ’ where ^fansfa is for ^faffa. 

c. ^ having thus been rejected, gj is sometimes inserted ; 

as, TffijTS TTHI ‘ in the morning you shall see 

my exploits.’ 
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(3) The 3rd variety of the absolute future is formed by 
simply adding 3 ba to the root in all persons and numbers. 

This, it will be observed, is the usual type of the future in the 
modern eastern colloquial dialects. Examples of its use in 
the Rdmdyan are: — 'It ‘the fourth day 

I will come and meet (you) ; ’ Yffa YJti I 

3Rf3?T sr TtfgTT ifilft, ‘hearing this, Ram and Fuide/n 

will obtain joy, nor will any wise (man) call it vrong.’ 

Variations from the general type occur as follows 

a. After final in a root, ^ or \ is sometimes, but not 

necessarily, inserted ; thus, ^ TTT33 rtf], ‘ where I 

shall obtain that same, there shall I go;’ 7ft 7j»r Tgxf TT33r, 

‘then you will find sorrow;’ YTPsJ, ‘thou wilt puff 

out the cheek.’ So also, more rarely, after a consonant ; as, 

Tr^ 3 «T *1 ‘ I Will fulfil thv desire.’ 

b. For «r, occasionally occurs ; as, JTTffa qrrf? IRfHT, 

‘ drawing the sword I will kill thee.’ 

542. The Imperative exhibits two forms of conjugation ; imperative in 
the one, identical with that of the contingent future ; the the At "" uy ""' 
other, with that of the absolute future in In both the f 
and the ^ forms, we find many of the same variations as have 
already been noticed in these tenses. 

(1) Examples are, of the f (*r) forms:— xn^ 'll 
YlfTT ^flTT, ‘may I obtain their terrible fate ;’ ^f*T 

^RifT, ‘ do not lose heart ;’ fqTTTj ‘ be thou not 

anxious.’ Before fa, I? (e) may be substituted for a ; as, 

T(%fa ’STRi, ‘ contrive that plan.’ TfJ esu, also occurs ; as, 

Yftff TpR XRraTTT, ‘try ine for a fortnight.’ Or, 
eliding ^ , in the 3rd sing., x? may be the termination; as, 

3ST Wfa ‘ let no one wonder.’ The most 

common termination in the 2nd sing, is ^ ; thus, 7*13 *71 
‘go thou and see;’ lit., ‘having gone, see.’ The same 
termination is found in the 3rd sing. ; as, TTR ^f3, 
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‘ may (mine) be a reign of a hundred kalpas.’ As in the 
contingent future, the final vowel may be reduced to a, so 
that the root alone appears in both the 2nd and 3rd sing. ; 
thus, jftff «rpf «l ‘ let no one know me.’ In the 2nd 

plur., ^ is the common termination ; as, 1R *pTRlf 

‘ tell me the deeds of the lord;’ 71WF' ‘cease 

(your) anxiety.’ But u (e) is very often substituted for a, or 
inserted before jpT; as in ‘clasp (his) lotus 

feet ;’ ‘ come in a month’s time.’ And 

^ is sometimes rejected ; as in *ft wl 
‘ do quickly, what may seem good to you.’ The 1st and 3rd 
plur. regularly end in ftf (ft) ; thus, frq 
‘ let me love thy feet,’ where is used for the sing., % 

(2) The Imperative may also, like the absolute future, 
terminate in ^ throughout, or ^ being optionally inserted 
before this termination. Thus, gft WT*R WRf, 

‘know (that) it (is) from the virtue of good association;’ 
jpft^ET aft'O', ‘ fulfil my desire.’ fq or may be used 

for q ; as, TTT^I qfT fqYR, ‘ make entreaty, falling at 

his feet; STRqft - , ‘bring Jdnak'i.’ More rarely eft is 

used, in the 2nd plur. only; as, qpJTTM ‘pardon (my) 

transgressions.’ One hears this last also in the colloquial 
near Allahabad. 

Respect. Im- 543 . The Respectful form of the Imperative commonly 
£™» m ^ ends in ^ or ^ ; as, fqsR «uf^ *R Wit, ‘ go and 

make entreaty of the ocean ;’ fTt qfrrnqR, ‘ be pleased 
to take care of me.’ From this form, the letter q is some- 
times omitted; as, tr qrfr^> ‘devise a good plan.’ 

Sometimes if or ^ is added, as in Braj and High Hindi. 

a. For the forms in aj, the older forms in at are occasionally 
used, not only as in High Hindi, after roots ending in ^ or TJ, 
but even after consonants, as in Braj and Marwari; thus, 
‘make him free from fear;’ fain*) aftlj, 
‘ (if he) preserve thee alive, live.’ To this termination in aj, 
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^ is sometimes added ; as, 3R; ^ ITT eft, ‘ give 

this letter into the hand o ( Ruvati.’ 

544. The present imperfect, in the dialect of the Ramayan, The Pres. Im- 
occurs under two general forms ; the one, like the inflected ^ium%an. 
present previously noted (§ 490), is precisely identical in form 

with the contingent future ; the other is formed by the 
imperfect participle, either alone, or, as in High Hindi, in 
combination with the present tense of the substantive verb. 

a. There appears to be no difference in signification between these two 
forms of the tense, except that the participiid form is restricted in use to 
denote an action as occurring in the actual present ; whereas the inflected 
form is extended, as will fully appear in the Syntax, to comprehend all 
imperfect or incomplete action, not only in the present, but also in the 
past and future. 

545. The first or inflected form of the present imperfect, 
exhibits all the variations from the general type, which have 
been noted in the case of the contingent future. It will not 
be necessary to refer to these again in detail ; the following 
examples will abundantly illustrate the various forms. 

Tf 5 * fWTCT , ‘ one faith I hold ^ ^ 

‘I salute the lotus feet of all;’ «TT*rff ‘dost 

thou not know me, the enemy of the gods ? ’ ^ ^ , 

‘the reed neither blossoms nor bears fruit.’ is especially 
common as the termination of both the 2nd and 3rd sing., 
and before this, a short may be inserted ; thus, ttht 

f^T*! TnfV, ‘ thou drinkest and sleepest day and night 
«Rff% WIRt, ‘he declares (his) doubt.’ In the following the 
3rd sing, termination is ^ (metri gratia, 
igrfK fit, ‘day by day (his) body becomes thin.’ 
commonly occurs as the 3rd sing, termination after a radical 
and also in the following ; ^ , * in (her) heart 

(she) shrinks not.’ ^ may precede in the same form. ^ 
also occurs in the 2nd and 3rd sing. ; as, ^ *TPT ^3, ‘the 
gift thou askest, I bestow;’ *TT3T ‘difficult it is 
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to me.’ Finally, the root alone is found in the 2nd and 3rd 
sing. ; thus, •( *rpi, ‘ without that, illusion flees 

not away.’ The final a is lengthened in the following gffa 
fxnij t'rfxf ‘ the soul is immortal, — why weepest 

thou?’ Of the plural the following are examples: — 1st 
pers., tpr «RT^Y, ‘we make our supplication;’ 2nd 

pers., TFT ‘Why are you doing (this) 

heavy penance?’ 3rd pers., ^ xn? ‘who gaze 

upon another's fault.’ In the following, one of the first two 
verbs must be rendered as a present, the other, as contingent 
future ; i| ^x§, ‘ who see, shall see, who 

have seen.’ 

546. In the following passages, the imperfect participle 
alone is used as a present tense: — 5ft 

‘ who beholds the lord of the world ;’ xn? 

‘ she, as it were, applies salt to a burn.’ 

a. But to this the present of the substantive verb is 
occasionally added, as in High Hindi. Examples are : — vjjjf 
*1 ‘ I understand religion ;’ fafa f^sj ^ 

il^t, ‘whom, O divine one, you worship night and day;’ 
jfrfx: iff f^7* ‘they deride me.’ 

547. Besides the common form of this participle, we also 
find the older form in 5ft used as a present tense ; thus, ^ 
^rl^jxat flUTl ^Tff? £a d the h°ly wa lh happy on the earth.’ 
The final vowel is sometimes lengthened ; as, 7TPSW ^ 
el^tn, ‘ cursing (and) upbraiding, men say.’ 

Rent. This is not peculiar to the Rdmdyan. It is also fonnd in the 
writings of Kabir, as in the following from the Sdkhi ; Sgt «H? 

<tH «BT5t f ‘by so much as man goes about unconcerned, 
by so much Death laughs ; ’ and also in the colloquial of interior Garhwal, 
where, for example, I have heard a villager say, XTp^t (RXJT »nftj 
Ik., ‘ water rains not from above.’ Vid. § 514. 

Past Conting. 548. The Ramayan exhibits a Past Contingent tense 
m" Mdt'JH the derived from the imperfect participle by the addition of 
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abraded fragments of the substantive verb. To form this 
tense, in the 1st sing., and in the 2nd plur., is added 
to the imperfect participle. I have noted no special 
terminations for the other persons. Before the above tense- 
endings xj (e) is commonly inserted ; thus, fqrfff 
hrfa xfifY. ‘having eaten thy father, I could then eat thee.’ 

For xy, ^ is employed for the fem., as in the following, where, 
in the first stanza, xf is omitted before ^ in the 2nd plur.; 

wt TP* fJT^'a irem i vfr 

‘ had you met me first, great sage, I, bowing my head, would 
have heard your advice.’ XI, again, is sometimes hardened to 
XET, and or substituted for ^ in the 1st sing. ; thus, 

I 7ft ^ifT fYtlfY *T i«Tf, ‘ had I 
known that the earth had become destitute of warriors, then 
I had not (by) making (this) decree become a laughing-stock.’ 

One more example will suffice ; rTTT xrfsr «xt^ I 

XT3[ -yw r^PC MTH ntTTXCi ‘ had you come like a sage, the 
youths had placed, O Lord, the dust of your feet upon 
their heads.’* 

549 . The Past Imperfect is formed in the Rdmdyan 

by combining with the imperfect participle instead of 
H.H. yjt ; thus, ‘ (his) heart was 

keeping guard at the women’s apartments.’ The tense is 
much less frequent than in modern Hindi. 

550 . The tense mentioned under § 491, as an Inceptive xhe Inceptive 

Imperfect, is much more common in the Rdmdyan than in Im P erfect - 
Braj prose. Examples are : — *IT^fT JTVi rTf *fij, ‘ they 

began to bury (it) there in a field;’ ‘they began 

to inquire.’ 


* Tl iis inflected archaic tense, derived from the Sk. present participle, 
dialectic in Hindi, is much more extensively used, in various senses, in some 
of the cognate languages, as Sindhi, Marathi, etc. See Beames : Comp. 
Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 126-131. 
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551. The Indefinite Perfect is commonly employed in the 
Ramayan to express action completed, whether in the past, 
present or future. The compound participial forms employed 
in High Hindi to express the various temporal and modal 
modifications of such completed action, very rarely occur. 
The most of them, indeed, are quite unknown. As in the 
case of the imperfect, two forms of the perfect tense occur, 
the one, consisting merely of the participle, the other, 
inflectional. 

552. The participial form of the perfect differs from that 

of High Hindi, precisely in the same manner as the imperfect 
participle; viz., by the substitution of a for the final long a. 
Thus, for ^r, ‘said,’ we have for Tfr , ‘ remained,’ 
etc. This is inflected to ^ for the feminine, giving, e.g., such 
forms as gf^f, *rrf%, for H.H. gift, ^n^ft. But the final is 
often lengthened for the sake of the metre. Further examples 
are : — ift ‘ he went and entered a cave 
in a great mountain ;’ ‘ Sugriv said, Hear!’ 

a. In the masc. plural the inflection ^ is very often 
assumed, so that the form of this tense thus frequently 
becomes identical with that found in High Hindi. 

b. Observe, that after roots in or ^ is commonly 
inserted; as, 'll WTTh ‘what have I destroyed;’ 

| ft; ‘he struck him to the earth.’ 

553. It will be observed that an exceeding ambiguity characterizes 
many verbal forms in the Ramayan. What with the extreme attrition of 
many once distinct forms, and the frequent prosodial modifications of final 
vowels, one and the same form has come to represent several different parts 
of the verb. Thus, e.g, ma y be 2nd or 3rd sing., of the cont. or 
abs. fut., or of the imperf. or pres. ; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd sing. perf. Again, 

may be 2nd or 3rd sing, of the cont. or abs. fut., or of the imper. or 
pres. ; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd fem. perf., or the conj. participle ; or, again, it 
may be used to represent the H.H. perf. part. masc. in the passive con- 
jugation, as, e.g., ^iff «T 3lTi;. ‘ !t cannot at all be told.’ 
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again, may lie 1st, 2nd or 3rd fem. of the perf., or it may be the conj. 
part., V*. with the final vowel lengthened metri gratia. This remark 
will he abundantly illustrated by referring to the citations made in the 
preceding and the following paragraphs. 

554. In the case of active transitive verbs, the passive The Passive 
construction mentioned in § 412 (1), is often employed; i.e., the'Sii^ya**” 
the verb is made to agree, not with the subject, but with the 

object of the action in gender and number. As the post- 
position % does not occur in this dialect, the subject, when a 
pronoun, is simply put in the inflected form, where such form 
happens to exist. But as no nouns are inflected in the sing., 
it comes to pass that very often, (as where, e.g., subject and 
object are both masc. sing.,) the construction is in outward 
form identical with the active construction of intransitive 
verbs. Examples are : sft TfJJ fafqfsi rjn ‘ that 

lord whom you (sc. Parvati) saw wandering in the forest ; ’ 

‘thou hast asked piety ;’ *TTTT % % 

‘i have beaten those who have beaten me.’ 

555. Besides the more common passive construction of 
this tense in transitive verbs, the active construction also 
very often occurs, after the regular idiom of all the 
modern eastern dialects. Thus, sfarniT • • • tftfq 

‘for three thousand years she ate bel* leaves,’ — 
where the reference is to Umd, afterward the wife of Shiv. 

Similar is the construction in the following: ojifa ^ 

‘one said, take (them) alive;’ ‘blessed they 

who bore them ;’ ^ ‘ they beheld the two 

brothers.’ 

556. Instead of the above forms of the perfect, which are 
to be regarded as characteristic of the dialect, the forms (K. 
and B.) in ■Vt and ^ft, (*ft and *ft,) also occur. Thus, qifq 

qT^ft, 4 the monkey fell at (his) feet ; ’ 


* The JEgle marmelos, the leaves of which are held sacred to Shiv. 
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‘ Narad the sage sent Garurl ^n, ‘ to give,’ 
and %»n, ‘to take/ sometimes make the perf. and %^TT, 
also and 

557. The inflected perfect is formed by adding to the 

perfect participle, in the Sing., (1) g; (2, 3,) g; and in the 
Plur., (1, 3,) or fVf ; (2) 3?. For the feminine, these 
terminations are added to the fem. form of the participle. 
Before all these endings, tj e is often inserted or takes the place 
of a final short, a. This inflected perfect is used in the active 
construction only. Examples are f*t:TTPT 
‘through the sight of thee, I (fem.) have become free from 
sin;’ ga? grr?nr giTT/T ‘you know for what 

reason I have come/ ^ef *rf*T upnrt, ‘until now I 

have remained a virgin;’ a*gT«ft tTrtt "FTTiT Tff^> ‘ Bhuvcbn 
remained in the body of Safi;’ T^aprfrT *1? ‘the 

lord of birds went to Biranchi ; ’ f*rg gBT *prr^T3, ‘ he 
declared his own name / gig tn: ‘they 

cast upon him trees (and) mountains ; ’ an^s? aflff ^TTV aRT 
gT%\ ‘you have slain me like a hunter/ aj*r arf^j?, ‘you ( O 

C\ 

Uma) have forgotten good.’ 

a. In the 2nd and 3rd sing., the termination f% is often 

substituted for g; thus, gar affff anrfto ‘he has beaten 
me like an enemy.’ And this sometimes becomes as in 
the future; thus, gpr afrf? W?; «RTfT» ‘now for what 

hast thou come and waked me ?’ In the following, ^ is 
possibly the emphatic participle; grff g 5TCT atg^t 

fggT^, ‘ he could not tell the sorrow as it really %vas.’ 

b. Observe that these terminations are in like manner 

added to the irregular participles noted in § 560. Thus, 
ffT gjg «nTt5 ‘ he has robbed me of property 

and wife/ gg grr^n, ‘you have accomplished all 

(your) work.’ 

558. As remarked above, the indefinite perfect, in its 
various forms, commonly takes the place of all the tenses of 
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the perfect in High Hindi. Very rarely, however, we find a 
contingent perfect, and a past perfect formed by the com- 
bination of the perfect participle with the verb as an 

auxiliary. Thus, *Trt ^ Tf 5*5*1 ‘ tlie two 

brothers had gone to see the garden and, again, 
f€^l *faf fWfTT ‘one maiden companion, sporting 

with Sita, had gone.’ 

559 . The irregular forms of the perfect of certain verbs, irregular Per- 

already noticed in Braj and High Hindi, occur also with Rdmdyan* 
dialectic variations, in the Ramayan. Thus, from ‘to 

be,’ we have in the perfect. Sing., *TT, *f*T3 or Plur., 

ar, 5^, etc. ; from aj*H, ‘to determine,’ in the perfect 
3[p(, ‘to go,’ sometimes makes the perfect apsp 3 , (H.H. apart), 
plur., apsj, etc.; and also, more rarely, an, plur. Besides 
these, note also, ^ or f^[, ‘killed,’ perf. plur. from ^ajar; and 
perf., (for H.H. <jfan)> from 5taraf. Examples are:— 

7T5 '5*5 W j ‘the sorrow which then was;’ aftf 

f5?ftaif*f 5^, ‘people were slain by diseases and 
bereavements.’ The Ramayan, besides the common present 
and future forms from 51 Tin, also exhibits a present formed 
on the base ar5 or ap^af, from the ultimate root, app, of the 
perf. ajan. Thus, ^f*5 ^fTTOar *T5f? ‘seeing the bow, 

they went away.’ 

560 . The verbs gr^T, ^57, §an, in the Ramayan, 
present not only such forms of the perfect as 

f^fl, fspsft, etc., but also, as in Braj, gftaf 5 !’, ‘did,’ ‘done;’ 

‘given,’ ‘gave;’ , ‘taken,’ ‘took;’ very often 

apocopated ; as, e.g., fWT at aftTTfT, ‘ whom has 
not greed made mad ? ’ 

a. As elsewhere remarked, the final ^ of these forms is 
dropped by many old writers, whence gjjaf, ^ftwT, ^aj, etc. 

Thus, in the Sabhd BUds, cfitftjft 5Ttar, ‘ (he) has made 
affliction a touch-stone.’ 
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b. Similarly, in the Rdmdyan, and other archaic poetry, 
the perfect of pure verbs in also often terminates in «j : 
as, *rfiT ‘hearing (this) the Ten-shouldered was 

enraged;’ ‘all rejoiced.’ Or the termination 

may be ?ft ; thus, ‘ (he) went around the 

whole world/ 

561 . In one instance, again, in the Rdmdyan, the perfect 

is made to terminate in *r, as in the Bhojpun, Maithili and 
Mdgadhi dialects; thus, Tt; \JT?T5f5 ‘ angrily he 

rushed toward heaven;’ where is for H.H. vn^rT, from 

’efT»rr, ‘ to run,’ ‘ to rush.’ 

562 . In one passage, again, we have a perfect terminating 
in ^ (for the ^ just mentioned), as in the following ; — 

‘ again roared the Ten-headed/ 

Sansk. Verbal 563 . Sometimes, for the modern forms of the perfect, 

rorm» in the 1 

Mdmayan. Sanskrit or Prakrit forms are employed. Thus, for H.H. 

fill ill, ‘done,’ and 7T7TT, ‘gone,’ we often find the correspond- 
ing Sk. forms, ir?T and *nr, as in the following : — ^ 

?TJT «i , ‘ whose understanding have these not defiled ? ’ 

(lit., ‘made unclean’); ^ff Jl?liH *T?T ^THTC; ‘in this 

way passed that day/ 

564 . Besides the participles, referred to in the last para- 
graph, various other Sanskrit conjugational forms occur in the 
Rdmdyan. It will be sufficient, for the most part, merely 
to notice them, without giving lengthy examples in each 
case. Most common (1) is the Pres. Parasmai, of the 1st 
conj. : thus, 1st sing. «I3rrf*T or TPnrrfa, ‘I salute;’ tn3Tf*T, 
‘ I behold;’ wtfrfa (for ^crrf?T), ‘I repeat :’ 3rd plur. iptyfiH, 
‘they behold;’ ‘they speak;’ ‘they roar;’ 

f5n?if*T, ‘they behold.’ Thus, wfa 
‘whom ascetics, having toiled, behold;’ 

‘ I salute without ceasing the glorious Ram.’ The 2nd sing, 
of the Sk. subst. verb, occurs in the following, in com- 
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bination with the relative and correlative pronouns : *Tlfa 

‘ thou art that which thou art ; thy 

feet we adore ! ’ 

(2) The following forms of the Pres. A' t mane also occur: 

1st plur., WTHf , ‘ we salute;’ ‘"’e remember;’ 

we worship.’ Examples are : — ^ft 5 

‘that lord of existence we remember;’ f*lc*T 

‘Pam’s lord we ever worship.’ 

(3) The following Sk. imperatives, 3rd sing. Parasmai, are 

also found, viz.: ‘let him extend;’ ‘let him 

dwell;’ ‘let him save.’ More frequent is the 3rd sing, 
imper. of the subst. verb, usually in the formula of per- 
mission, ‘let it be so;’ as, ®Tt%; 

‘ Let it be so, said the Treasury of Compassion.’ 

(4) The 2nd sing. Imper. Parasmai of two or three words 
is not infrequent; as, gift, ‘do thou protect;’ -qrf?, ‘do 
thou save;’ thus, irs reqtfU n xrrff tnf?, ‘Protect, protect 
(me) ! O thou deliverer from the dread of existence ! ’ 

565. The following Prakritic verbal forms also occur, Prak. Verbal 

„ _ _ , - , , Forms m the 

viz.: — fsparsft', for Sk. f%fnrT:, ‘composed; as, *11*1*1 Kama tf an, 

‘who composed the Rdmdyan ;’ for H. 

Sk. ^rf?T, 3rd sing, pres., ‘he tells;’ fflt, for Sk. ffTgfa, 

3rd sing. pres, from root WT, ‘he stands;’ qf^, ‘1 salute,’ 
for Sk. 1st Sing. Atmane ; as in 
‘again, I salute the wicked;’ f° r Sk. «r?nf*L 1st sing, 

pres., ‘I adore;’ as in ‘ I adore with- 
out ceasing the glorious llaghubir ;’ and also . 

Finally, in a single instance, we have a Prakrit reduplicated 
perfect, for Sk. from ‘to increase;’ as in 

the following; fwfa, ‘as sensual enjoyment 

grows (even) on one serving (the gods).’ 


* For the elision of ^ initial, see §§ 52, 59. 
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the The passive is commonly formed by conjugating the 

verb m«fT, ‘to go/ together with the perfect participle, or, 
more commonly, with the root of the verb combined with 
the suffix Thus, WWI wtfe Wfa Wrff T ‘(the deeds 
of Ram) cannot be sung in ten million kalpas ;’ wf? WHT 
WHpf, ‘that is not told/ i.e., ‘cannot be told.’ 

«. But besides the above, a Prakritic present passive often 
occurs, which is formed by adding to the root, after ^ as a 
union-vowel, the termination unchanged for gender or 
number ; thus, ifaTTflUI ‘ even these are wor- 

Cv 

shipped in virtue of their disguise;’ WRTPlfffiRW 
«Sfc?nT, ‘ with the servant of the lord of deception, deception 
is employed.’ 

tht Aalriym" 1 ^7. Causal verbs are formed in the Ramdyan, by adding 
or WJ to the root of the primitive, for the First, and Tf 
for the Second Causal. Many verbs, however, as in High 
Hindi, instead of adding these letters to the root, form the 
First Causal by lengthening or gunating the medial vowel of 
the root. Both Causals occur in the following : •rtRPT 
faf?7T VfTPTT I fafWW ^TTT, ‘he caused the 

body of the king to be washed according to the Ved, (and) 
made a most beautiful chariot.’ and %«jt make their 

causals, f^TRT and fwTRT- 

a. Observe, that many verbs, which in High Hindi form 

the Causal by the addition of a syllable, in the Ramdyan 
follow the other method. Thus, e.g., for H.H. WWTTT, ‘to 
burn/ and gWT*lT, ‘to call/ the Ramdyan often uses WIT 5 ! 
(for WP5P1T) and as, e.g., § wfffT JT WIT, ‘who 

have burnt villages of Brahmans ;’ wfw ffaw ‘ he called 
his upright servants.’ 

b. Occasionally the root of the Causal is made to termi- 
nate in w=f, instead of WTW, as in the following, where 

‘fill/ is for gr-RF; ?ftfT, ‘fulfil my desire.’ 
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c. Occasionally, again, the characteristic or of the 

Causal, is contracted to 'sff. Thus, in the following, ' is 

for TO 5 * fwf?> ‘ his hps quiver, (and) 

angry are his eyes.’ 

d. When a syllable is added to a close root, to form the 
Causal, the usual shortening of a medial long vowel in the 
primitive, is not infrequently neglected. Thus, for H.H. 

‘ to call,’ and f^tlT*rr, ‘ to show,’ we have sometimes, 
as, e.g., % f^IT ‘ thou, calling a 

Brahman.’ 

568 . The various Compound verbs explained §§ 425-465, Compound 
also occur in the Ramayan and similar poetry. But it is 'j{dm<iyuH >>K 
important to notice that the parts of the compound are 
separated at pleasure, often by many intervening words, or, 
again, are often inverted in order, as the exigencies of the 
metre may demand. All these various compounds, more- 
over, present forms more or less divergent from those of 
High Hindi. Thus, 

(1) In all such compounds as are formed in High Hindi 
with the conj. part., the termination ^ (or $■) is retained. Ex- 
amples will be found on almost every page. Thus, 

rffgi gni;, < how can the moonlight forsake the moon ? ’ ; 

WT<T trfsRi %7T ‘ calls, as it were, the passing traveller.’ 

So also, *ft f%rfa f|fV, ‘as the servants of 

Hari rectify (all) these;’ where cannot be separately 

translated, but must be connected with as a com- 
pound, = H.H. ■ In the following, again, the 

parts are inverted and the final ^ of the primary verb length- 
ened, metri gratis ; ^rf^fTT ‘the loveliness 

of the river, who can tell?’; where qffY, is for offY 

flpR, H.H. gfN tfif 

Rem. The student will do well to take especial notice of the separation 
and inversion of the parts of compounds and the frequeut lengthening of 
this final ^ ; as these are among the marked peculiarities of the poetic 
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style, which, until recognized and understood, greatly embarrass the 
reader who is familiar only with prose Hindi. 

(2) ^ alone is often appended to the root in participial 
combinations, where in High Hindi we should have F(T or if. 
Thus, xnr FJRT, lit., ‘seeing Rum and 

Ripudal are coming along;’ where High Hindi would have 
FTTH % ; the first tj has become and the last is changed 
to FIT, to rhyme with the following stanza. 

569. Desiderative, Inceptive, Permissive, and Acquisitive 
Compounds present in the Rdmdyan a variety of forms. 

(1) The Desiderative is sometimes formed with the perfect 

participle, as in High Hindi ; as, fFFT^ FTft ‘ I 

wish to marry.’ 

(2) All these are also often formed, as in High Hindi, with 

the infinitive in «r. Thus, FR FfTft, ‘ dost (thou) now 
wish to die ?’; jftff FTF ‘let me go;’ TR t§faR 

FTRT, ‘he then began to seek for Sugriv .’ 

(3) But especially common in combination with the 

secondary verb is an inflected verbal noun in tj or t£. 
Thus, 3J«T FFT, ‘you desire to hear the 

mysterious attributes of Ram ;’ ififff F ‘for 

what reason didst thou not allow (me) to do (it) ; ’ 

5R <4 <3 "TDi, ‘when the keepers began to forbid them.’ 
For the final if, is sometimes written ; thus, *ITF Fil[^, ‘ he 
began to tell.’ 

(4) This if is sometimes further reduced to ^ (metri gratifi, 

t) 5 thus, 5fT FfTTf F? FT FTT , * if thou wish to bathe in 
this lake, brother;’ FT^ Fftcf FfFI FiTjr F TRT, ‘whose 
exploits no one was permitted to behold.’ And i[ also 
becomes F; as, TTF ^ ap* FTTFT, ‘he began to 

rehearse the virtues of Ram Chandra.’ All these forms may 
suffer separation or inversion like those above mentioned : 
as, FTFF ^ FT FT, ‘ many arrows began to rain;’ 
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TABLE XX. DIALECTIC CONJUGATION OF JTTTrTT , ‘to strike.’ 


High Hindi 

i 

Kanauji. 

Braj. 

AT. JJa/. 

&’■ Raj. 

GarhwdlL 

Kumdoni . 

Naipdli. 

Old Baiawdyl. 

Atadhl. 

Riwdl. 

Bhojpurl. 

Magadh l. 

Maithill. 

Infix'. 


XTXXL HTXX- 

*rrxxf • 

*nfxxf- 

*nxwt> *rrx^ 

*TXXt- 

*rnxfr. *rrx*u 
*rrxxt- 

JTIXUft • 

JTTX^- 


*TTXX, ?mxt. 

JTIXX. 

3TTXX- 

*rrxx, xTfx 5 ?- 

XTXX- 

^TXX (j n fl- ^TTXXT)- 




mrt- 

*nxt'- 


xr^.. 

*rns- 

*T^- 

^r- 

*nx- 

*itx- 

*rrx3. 

*rrxrf- 

*TTC3- 

inx^. 

HTXf- /■ m3- 

JIT^- /- flTfX^T- 

^rrfxw. ?nrfx^T. 3 
*n^.. 

f 


« 

< 

P 

P 

■* 

WX- 

*rt- 

*nt- 

^ 

*ITX- 

*rrxt 

*rrt- 

*TTT%- 

mftx- 

*rft 

*rrxx> *nxfs> *rfx, xtx- 

BTVH, ?ITfXX. *TXfX. HTX- 


*nxx. *nx- 

JTTXX. 

JTTX.ITTX / *nfx*x 
*rrxfa. 

/• *TXf- 

?nxft'. 2 
jnt. 1 at?, *rrx- 

f TlTXt 

w 

P 

P 

H 

P 

m 


*rrt 

*tx- 

*rrt- 

wrt- 

*rrx- 

mx- 

XTX*it 

*nx- 

xtxx- wrxfx» *nfx» xrx- 
*nxx, wrfxx. *nxfx> *nx- 

*nx%. 

*rrxx. 

JfrfX- 

mX. *nxf- 
*rrxfa- /. *rr<fo- 

HTXX- 

mxx, 1TTX- 

JTTXtX, 5?TX- 2 

?nxT, 2 ?nx- 


H 

g 

P 

O 

g 

5 


•s. 

*TX- 

*rfx- 

*\ . 

*ttx- 

*rrct. 

*TTXt • 

*rT^,*rrxir. 

fll 0’^ ^ 

*nx)r- 

*nX- 

*TTXt- XTXfW- 

»nxx- 

HTXt- 

TJTXX. 

JTTXl. /. ?n€. 

<N 

*nfx?nr> atxV /. infxxt- 

*rrfxiiftf. jrrfx^- 2 /• ?nxf- 
»iTfxif^. *rrx 7 f ■ ^rft- xfx- 

& 

o 

O 

5 

p 

P 

*rrxA 

wtxA 

*rrxT. 

xtxL 

mxt- 

ATTT- 

*nT^nt- 

flTTt- 

*rrxt 

*rrx- 

*nx¥- 

*nxxL 

mxxxrrx 5 *- 

inxx.^rRXf- 

?TTXf • /*TT^. 

*nx°- 

xrxfix, mxfY- /• ?nxt- 
mx¥X, inx?- 1 *rr^- 

jnfx'$f f i- *nx^f- 
*nxfT, 2 KTX?. flTXo- 



Ph 

•s. 

*TX- 

*nx- 


*nt- 

*TX- 

WTK- 

VTV*. 

*nt- 

*nxt 

*rrxx, *txx- 

•n, 

*rrc- 



*rrx<> *nxfx- 


-mtX- 

*nxx- 

XTXX- /• XlfXX. 

xTfx^r. wixV. f. *nx^ft*T- 

XTX'fax. mxf^x- mx^N- 

JiTxf^- wr^'f. 
*?tx*?. ?nxT, wCt- 

/. XTXt- 


1 Anusvar optional. * <15 optionally added. 



TABLE XX. ( Continued ). 


DIALECTIC CONJUGATION OF HTTrTT , ‘ to strike.’ 


1 

j High Hindi. 

\ 

Kanauji. 

i 

Braj. 

TT. Raj. 

E. Raj. 

Garhwdli. 

Kumaoni. 




1 

jnffrrt- 

^TT^. 






■HT^nT. 

*vc%. 

Jrn^fr- 

n^n. 

flT'CSft 



*rr(t^r- ^ i *n • 



P 

P 

g 

^nT’TT- 

*rrf<t. *rn?fL 

*rrftt, *ntt- 
*tpMt- 

TTRft 


TTR^fr- 

*rrfwt- 


P 

P 

rP 

OQ 

*nw- 

mfrl. ^n<*Tr - 

Trrfrf . wrtl- 
Jnt’ft- 

STRift 

*rrwt 



H 

P 

C 



*rrf<f. *rrc;St 

*rrfr|'. *nt%- 

*nrft- 

♦t i <.taT.*l i Ol T* 

mwr- 

♦i rrwr. 



P 

c 

|«V* 

flTT^- 

JITfft. TTTTDt • 

mfrsLwt- 

*rprft- ^ 
?rnct^rr.^iO*n- 

*rrr;^r- 

HTT^T- 

*nft;^rr- 

*rrc;*rr. 



*rrr»t- 

*nfUi'> mr5i- 

flifrl', mXi- 
mtM- 

*rn;ft. 

J7TK^TF> *11 Oil- 


mr^n- 


P 

> 

H 

£ 

c£ 

*m:- 

wix- 

*TTT- 

*TT- 

*TTT* 

vre- 

wt- 

P 

s 

1—1 

1—1 

*rrfU 

*TT<U 

tttAt- 

TTRt 

*nfr- 

*TRT. 


Ph 

X 

M 

X 

?nf^. 

TnfV^. 

*nfU*fr,wrfi$- 

HTTt, *rrftt- 
j flTr^t.wnctwt 

*rrftwt 

i 

i 

1 

fV anting. 

*rrDc*ft- 


1 In the W. 


Naipalt. 

1 

i 

Old Baiw drt. ! 

Avadhi. 

Riwui. 

Bhojpuri. 

— — i — 

JTT^fT- 

"Wf- «•** X- ! 

^ 1 - 

»in:N- 

TUT*- 

! 

/• i 

j 

*rrc«rrcr. 

TRjrym- 

irrftitf , ^nft^rff (^nrfi’n)- „ ' 

qilVgftr, • 

HTti 

W[T^- 

^TfTl^t- 

»rrf^^w- 


/. 

JTUWX- 

*TK^ 3 - 

*nfA|f?. *nfQ^rff (5RKfipn). mv*- 

*nx- 

*nft- 

?nft- 

*nftrt . 2 


jrr^#- 

HTftffif. 5RTTfi5i. 

V1T?- 

^rrfT^.^n^ 

*rrr;^- 

H TT^f- 
*IT^- 

/- TTTfTW- 
TTR^I. 

wr<t*rr- 

TnLtfff. ?rrfXw- 

! TTTOiA- 

! 

i 

JITfT^T- 

^rrrwf • 

/.mTF. 

Cs. 

irtwpi. *twi- 
*tr^- 


1 

wrftSf- 

^\T\% 

^nfrl 1 

— 

hr. 3 - *rrcNr- 

weff . *TTT,ft» ?nT^> *TTTT^. 

*n^, wn:. 

Trrr, vtvz- 



ttrT- 3. *n^r- 

TnTir. *nr^» ^T^t- 



nTTf.^T^/’rr^- 


jnfX^i, »ntX^r> ^rrfr^. *uuV%. 



5 . wrfrj 

. pi- 

■ In Cliai 

ipaian. 3 ^ optionally added. 


4 Anusvar optional. 



Mdgadhl. 


HTT^T. 771^. 

/• 

?IK^ft, 2 TTTT^. 3 
JITT^T. mvi- 

f. 

?nft, 77TTH- 
TtnTVK’ WTTtl^- 

/. 

TITT^. 

/. ?nTwt- 

*nTwft\ UlTTo. 

f. «TTWV- 

JITf<f , WT.i^- 

/. TITTWl^ 

JITTlI. *TT- 

/• *rrff- 

TITTft'. 77KF- 

/. 


wrCV- 

i 


MaithiU. 


attI- 

JnTH. *rTT»ft- 4 
*nw? . TITTfTT- 3 • 


*nr*fr> 3 wr^- 

. VTTTtfa 

> ATT^T- 


*1^, HTt- 

mfruPi* 


^T?r or ^T^T- 

miffs' 3 - wfr 


f JTTT^t?- 

3 /. mTffTff- 


f. TITTf rTf • 

^RT^cft 


/. Wjf%- 




TABLE XX. ( Concluded ). DIALECTIC CONJUGATION OF HUrTT, ‘to strike.’ 




High Hindi. 

Ktinaujl. 

! Braj. 

W . Raj . 

j E. Raj. 

Garhwdll. 

Kumtionl. 

Naipdlf. 

IiirEEF. AND TTTXfTr- 

Perf.Part. *itxt- 

XTXX- 

*rnct 

! xn^- 
xtxxY 

*rrxfr- 

XT^ft 

XTXXt 

HTTxfc 

1 

: XTXft XTXXlt 

*nx. xrxt 

**T T* 
JTTf^ft- 

JTTTft infl. ^T, 

^TTTft- /• t- 


' r4 

i 

*n ^(ii x - 

xttx t • 

*nxf- 
XTXX ff. 

*rr^ 


*rrxft wt 

xtxt- 

JTTTM. 1 

JTT7/T 

?tr:^o w. 

s 

P 

o 

1 5 

XTXXT 

*TTXX %. 

xft *rrxff 
xtxtjI- 

^ % 

xrt t- 

*rrxft w~- 
xTxft 

mra w- 


6* 

PS 

63 

s 

l-H 

02 

*TTXXT |- 

i 

*rrxxt- 

1 xtx. *mtf. 
XTxgl- 

xt^ | 

t- 

XTXft 

XTXf- 

1 *nrfr. 

*TR7l W°- 


H 

S5 

63 

to 

63 

1 

P 

XTXXf- 

j XTXX f- 

1 

xff xrfxf- 
XTCXf- 

xTxtft- 

arrxt art- 

xtxxt wt 
xrxxt’at 



£4 

At 

PS 

P 

1 

1 * 

*nxft ft- 

1 

1 

xtxx ft 

i 

i ^rn^jr . 

*rcg it. 

*rrxt ft- 

xtxI wt 

*iK<^i IfX- 
XIX<T*, 

*rrc*iT- 
«tr:m ^t- 

HTT^ 3 ^t- 



*TTX?t f- 

XTXX %'■ 

xrf mxff ■ 
i xTxg'f- 

xrrtt- 

xTt t- 

xtxxt wx- 

XTXfTX- 

TTPCft- 

*TTT3P^- 


l 

I *TTXT f- 

! 

: XTxf 

j 

XTX^ft |. 

*rrxxt t- 

XTCXt f. 

*n^ W*- 

arfrift ^ 

(«nr«rt f •) 

4 

o 

P 

P 

O 

52J 

i 

I 

*rtxf f. 

| 

*TT*rt |. 

«Tl f- 

xprft §■ 

*nx w°- 

?nT.wrft__ 
«nft* ^ 

^r. 

P 

P5 

H 

Ah 

02 

XTTXf 

XTxtt- 

XTXXftt. 

♦nrfr I- 

XTXXt %- 

in^ w°- 

wnc.wrft„ 

,0 

*TTft __ 

H 

fc 

63 

03 

63 

PS 

4 


*rx x- 


*n <xt %- 

xt^xit t- 

xtxt <ff- 
*mt%- 

TTrfX^rr 

mr^ * 

Ah 

PS 

p 

(S 

*txx- 


xi^V 

xtxxt |- 

xttxt t- 

3RTTT aa- 

arfwr 

’TTT^ft ?ft- 


*T^%- 


xtt f. 

xt^tt t- 

*rrp3T t- 

wna ^t- 

?rtCr.»rnct%- 
^rrfr^n wa- 

?TTT^T W*- 

Conjunct. 


»TTT%. 

xTfx- XTft%. 
xtftxifx- 

*nx, *rr^t 


»nfT^- 

»rrfNi- 

TTTT^T- 

?rrfx- 

WTfX 

5 aeticipie. 

*TTXXiX, etc - 

XTXT- 

xtt. xtxx- 


1 Also *rtxx ^iPixt- 


OW Baiswarl. 

Aradhi. 

Riical. 

Bhnjptirl. 

Mdgadhi. 

Maithill. 

— 

^TTT 5 - 

VTTr!T. 

*TTT 

WIT~- 

^Tfxa. ?nXT^> WXcI. obi. TTTXfi 
?n^, obi. mx^r- 

X7TT X . xrtx . XTXX . obi. XTXXX . etf - 

TfTT'sf. obi. ?rrx%- 

TntrT, THXX, XTTH~- 

?nxxr. on. a?x% or xtxx~- 

JS*. ^ ^ 

HTTa 

| 

mx<t art- 

3TTTrl ariff- 
UTTrTTTf- 

/. inxft xr^- 1 
jnTXRx- 

Cs 

XTTo . 

XTXTX % 

/- ?nxxx ffXT- 

T1TXX WT- 
XfX Wt 


?nx<t 

•V fcv 

*?TXrl 1- 

?TTTrl XIXTT- 
?TR7nX^- 

/. anxx xrfxx- 1 
^nxxrfxx- 

XTX° ^ 
XTTtX *' 

/- TTTXXX ff- 

*nurrw- 

TTTT^- XTXX- 

22™'^'*^"^- 
JTTTW. flT7{, ^TTX- 

JTTTX ^1- 

JITXf! ad- 

^TTTfT XT3- 

*nxrrt^- 

/. Tnxx xxfa. 

TlTXHTTftr. 

j 

XTXtX 


anxx %■ *rrx%- 

xnx§?. xrx^o. xrtx- 

jrnrff- ?nx<t xff • 

mxa ’aft- 

wxW %' - 

?rrTrt ^rff- 
mxwrff- 

/- SRTXX XT^;- 
XTTmXl- 

XTX° jse 
XTTXX * ' 

/• *rrxT*t ffxf - i 

urtwf- *ntft 

WT^W • MJJJl • 

mxrt ’a?- 

SRTXtT 

flTTtl XTJo- 
JlTTrn^o. 

/. XTTX XTZ- 
XTXfTP^- 

^ X 5 - 

XTXTX ? 

/- XTXXX ft 

1 

TIT^eF- XTTXlo. 

TTPctf- anra xi?- 

mxw ’af- 

ax’! ’at 

flTXa XTX^- 

/- TrrxTTxrfzx. 
flTXxrfxx- 

XTX° -b. 
?nxxx 

/. XTXXX xxfx- 



ff- «• 
arrfx^ ff- /• 

HTX ff- 

anx^f IT. 2 
anx^ arff- 

f . anx^IT- 
XTX^ XT^n- 

XTX^f- 


TTTTXft X°- 
XTX% ^f- 


m - 

% /• 

t- 

JTTX^W IT- 2 

/. Tnxfxx xt- 
anx^xrffx. 

XTX^ X- 

f XTXxff x- 

TTTXXI ^5- 

»nx%^- 




0 

/. TTTXtXX XT- 
XTX% Xffx- 


/. t- 

<RTXXfXi ^3- 

XTX% f- 

*TT^, *nX^l- f ...r. . 

w- m - 

HTfxfTT |- /• 

?nx^ I- 

TTTTXra IT- 
TTTX^ XI- 

xrfxx f - 

H7x ^nxf*l- /• 

fix ’ aff •'«•/■ 

*nxf- 

TTTXXf XT- 3 

TTTXX xrft 

/. (XTXX9 IT-) 
(TTTXX XTX^-) 

XTXXff • 


*11 x<x! x°- 
*rrx% wf- 

*TTX- flTXt 5 !- /. ^TfX^- 

+np *f • »»• 

?rrfT^ i- /• 

!U, A 

anrxo ?T- 

xrx^r xrf 3 - 

f XTX^ IT- 

mx^r XTX • 

Os 

XTXXTo %- 

/. XTX^f I- 

anxxi^ x°- 
3RTX% W®. 

?nx- an^f»f - /• tttO’- 

*1K*i f • m - 
*nfxfaf ■/• 


XTX^X ?T- 3 
anx^ at?x- 

/. xrxfxrx XT- 
?rrxxf xrfxx- 

Cn 

/- TTTXfXTX f - 

*rrxxfXtT X3- 

XTXXTX X- 

XTXX t^f- 

»rrfx- 

?rn:%- 

Jh> 

vrxai- 

xrx x. xrfx x. (poet.) 

TTTX Xt, XTX XiX- 

*nx xtx §«• 
nrfx xtfx 

2 Also ^ or^. 



3 Also ^ 

or XXX- 






£ I beat;’ £ I did beat.’ 


TABLE XXL INFLECTED PBESEXT AND INDEFINITE PERFECT OF 



j Kanauj. 

Brai. 

Mdruiur. 

| Gar h wall. 

Kumdonl. 


1 

XIRT. 

HT^- 

jHRf;. 

HR#. 

Ox 

< : 

„* s' 

^ i i 

»TR. 

»TR- 

Hit- 

1 HRft- 

HR%- 

i ^ 

2^ j 

^ i 

XTR- 

*rrt- 

HTt- 

HR^- 

HTTP'S. 

q 1 

H 

XTR- 

HR- 

] 

HRt- 

SR^RIT. 

HTWt- 


Naipdll. 


Old Baiswarl. 


K 

^ < 
£ 


hrT- hrT- 


*nft- | hr^t!;. htw. 


*rir- ntt ; hr. I hr<h. hr<$h. 


htt^. 

HRf- 

HR^H- 

hr*h. 

mxX 

JTTW 5 - 

HTT^f. 

hr#L HRg. 

TTTT&. 

hrwL 

hr.^h, HRts- 

HRWH- 


HR3. 

HRfn, HRf? . hr*. 

hrh, ht^, hr, hr. 

HT*fH, HRff , hr*. 
hr*t, Hit- hr, hr. 

HRf?. 
fTTT^- 
HRf?. 


Avadhl. 


Riu'ul. 


Bhojpurl. 


\ (hrhL. 1 

! 

hr%. 

Hrt%. 

^TT^fT* 


& 


£ 


-0 

8 


£ 


JS CS 

S 5 

£ « 

M 2 

c c 


Q 2 

S 

,*r* 


tjD 

*s 

■*» 

8 

£ 


•H 

*fc» 

8 

£ 




I fee 


L 


HRst hrh- ! hrxj. / Htfxya. 

hr!- i hr3. 

hiPri. 

htthL /. hrL 

*"Tt 


HRxff. 


httht.hr^.htP 

HRH- 


HRfH.Hf^./ HrfR3. 
htr3, hrxp 

HTTfH.Hi^f*. /• mfC* 
HR3, hr3. 


hrht- 

mfNn. 2 

HRftH. 

hrh?- 

htrr 

hr^. 

hrhh. s 


/■ (hrhp. 1 

Ox 

/• HRfafa. 

/• httIh. 

/• HR*g. 

Ox 

/■ hrh. 

Ox 

/• hrhL 

HRfHH. 


Mdgadhi. 


HR. 

htrL hr*. 
hr. 9 ht t, hr. 

HRH. HRH. 
HR*, hr. 

HTfr**, htPc^r. 

hrP 9 


/• HTf*Ht 

/ hrL 

/• Hrf*#f • 


HRffH, HRfL hrsr. /• hrL 
hr*?, 9 HRft, hr? . hr~. hr- 

HRf*R, HRHLHRH. HRHH. , x, ..,,-x 


Maithilt. 


Hrf*w, Htfpxfl'. 8 

HRT> HR, HTf*t> 8 HRp 

hr?L hiPr 8 hr?, 8 hr t. 

Sit." HR, 3 HR, HR?V 
HRfa, HR. S 

HrV HRt. HR 
HTf**f*?, HTfRr. 8 

HtfCrrP?, hr *? ’ ht*L 

HTfRjP? . HR¥*?. 

HR^T, 8 HR?, HRo. 
HRDh?, HRf?*?, HR?. 

*nx*f . flTTT. jtr:. 

STCfa. flTT^- 


/■ *rrft- 


/ mf$. 
^K- 


/. wrft’f ■ 

ttrY- 


*rrH- /■ /. srft. (srr^f) G 


wr$H. 


f »rr(I. 

/•?nD;^. 

/• srrO- 


wr^r- /• mft. j ?rrO. /• »nft- 

^ttt- /. sttL j /• 

/• wtflr. srfrf . /. sTfti ■ 

/• attL /. stD;^- 


/• (jtr;^). 1 ; ffrx'i- 


/■ 

/. STT^ff- 


STT^- 4 /• STTf^W- STTWt 

f- ?nx;^- 5 mr%> 9 

/. sTT^f%- | srn^fT. STT^- f 

mx;%, *n^xt- 4 /■ STTf^r- 1 (sn^i. 7 ^Rgi?;,'ST^^'3,STD;s. 1 


*rn;^t 


/• (STR^). *TTf*PSTC[> STT;f^^. 

STT^- 9 


mT^Tf- TTTT^rs- /■ STT^T S STT^- 9 /• 

st^t?, 4 ?n^. 4 /. wRf^. 4 stt^°. ^rrTWff- 


XXPRTjL STT^t. XTTX^IT^t. XTTT^lt^, STT^. 

sTTf^^T, 8 Jnx;^> 8 wt- /. xtrL*. 

STT^i. xnx:^, 1 xnxr^rt, x?Rf^. 8 

XTRW, STt^f, 8 (STRXT). 7 (STX^f). 7 /• S7frt%ff , ST^?f. 

xrrRi^r, 9 sRf^, str:%. 9 stx;%. 9 xnx;^- 8 

SR^rt^, SR%, 8 SR^, JTRRTd (SRXTo). 7 ~ 

xrR^r%, s xnx;^^, 8 strt^o, ixtr^), 7 sr^t- y ‘ 

sRf^^f, sTTf^l 7 !. xnx;lrfR- 
STXf^ SR^Y, , STXfWFW- / SRRf- 

SRf^-^, srx;t%^f, STXf^fR- 

, sr%Ri, xTR^rf^. 

. xnx^#T. s STXRfr. s STT^- /• HTXRf- 

mTW 5 - »»R^f. JTR^To. 


flTT _._. /• XTRf^R- ; STT^^> XTTT^«T. mTWt- /• SRf%R, SR^DR - STTR^f ■ XTR^Tf^, STT^fsTR, (SR 

mr ^\ jjj^g-gT i XTR^S . 4 ! xnx^rfl, STT^f?^- XTRxfts. STRafzRt , WOO . 7 XTTRrlif^, SRWf , 


(struct)- 7 /• xiR^Rlf 5 ! . (xnx;€tr[j. : 

JJTT i_4_._ 4 XTRfS.’ ] STT^^> xnXWIT- SR^TTf^- ST\«»T«J, WWi|. STXW’f, STRpIrf. STT5RT- *IR«rf»I- 

' ’ ' STX^t. i STT^fxTXT, SR^f^S. SR^RN, XRSffRTt STT^^t 7 !, HTX^fT, SR5I^W, SR^IRt- SR^^ft- 


Pliir. usually, instead ot sing. In \\ . Bli., TJ is the union-vowel throughout the pres. 2 In the W., ST^Slt. 3 Also, SR%> ST^SR, and in the W„ SR%- 4 In Saran. 4 In the AV. c Cf. § 572: long vowel in antepenult irregularly retained in such causal forms. ‘ In neut. verbs only. 8 Si optionally added. 9 Anusvar optional. 



§§ 570 , 571 ,] CONJUGATION IN EASTERN COLLOQUIALS. 
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«TTH ^Tf»T 71^ ^nT3f ; ‘ he then began to repeat his own 
name.’ * 

570 . The Avadhi, it will be observed, in the verb as in the pronouns, Avadhi and 

closely follows the Old Baiswari of the Rurnai/an. The dialect of Riwa " a * Conju. 

J gation. 

does not ditfer widely from that of Avadh. In both we may notice in 
some words, the extreme abrasion of the leading verb before the 
auxiliaries, already noted in Kumaoni. This is well illustrated by such 
forms as Av. JJ T|. (/««• ^ Tft.) f «r H.H. 

*HI R. H |, H <ff, = H.H. *rr- In the dialect of 

Riwa, IJ final in a root is often changed to before the terminations. 

Thus, ?arnrR, qr-n, qrri, = h.h. ^an. ^r, ^ctt- iu both the 

dialects of Avadh and Riwa, the verbs ^■TT, %*TT, and add the 

terminations of the perfect to the irregular forms, , and 

In the dialect of Avadh, is often inserted instead of q before 
the terminations of the perfect. Thus for H.H. qqi, ‘gone,’ Av. has 
II^T; for ‘ made,’ q «J I «( l , etc., etc. In both Avadh and Riwa, 

«e find a past contingent imperfect tense analogous to that mentioned at 
§ 548, as occurring in the Rurndyan.f As previously remarked, neither 
in these nor in other Eastern colloquials does the Western Hindi 
construction with % occur. 

571 . In the Bhojpuri, Magadhi, and Maithili dialects, we have a still Bhojpfiri 
wider divergence from the High Hindi type of conjugation, and an ^ on j u S at * on - 
increasing approximation to the Bangui! conjugational system. Each of 

these dialects, like the Avadhi, Riwfii, and the Old Baisuari, is marked 
by a much larger use of inflected forms than we find in High Hindi. 

Thus, in addition to the periphrastic form of the present, each of these, 
like many of the western colloquials, has also an inflected present. 

Similarly, where in western dialects, the perfect participle alone is used for 
the indefinite perfect, these dialects have all retained for this tense a full 
set of inflective endings. After the same analogy, the imperfect participle, 
which in Western Hindi is employed without personal affixes, as a 
past contingent tense, in these dialects is furnished, for this tense, with a 
complete set of personal terminations in both genders. Especially note- 
worthy, again, is the large development of honorific forms of conjugation. 


* This tijq'gi is a corruption of 4sfJT35, — the q marking the place of 
the elided q. Compare the remarks in § 99. 

t See Table XXII. 

w 


24 
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CONJUGATION IN EASTERN COLLOQUIALS. [§§ 572, 573. 


While in the western Hindi these are restricted to certain persons of the 
imperative and, rarely, the future, in these dialects they are employed in 
all tenses. In Maithili, indeed, one may say that we have two complete 
conjugations, the one honorific, the other non-honorific. 

a. While singular and plural forms occur, much confusion exists as to 
their use. In particular, plural forms are constantly used for the singular 
in an honorific sense, where no special honorific forms exist. The rules as 
to the shortening of long vowels under certain conditions, with their 
exceptions, as given in §$ 117, 118, are to be carefully noted. They 
receive illustration in all the following Tables. 

572. The paradigms of the inflected present and preterite, in Bhojpuri, 

etc., are given in Table XXI. It is to be observed that the rule for the short- 
ening of an antepenultimate vowel, which is applied in the preterite, is not 
applied in the present. Thus, we have ‘ I see,’ but ‘ I saw.’ 

Besides the forms given in the Tables, the inflected present has honorific 
forms in and for the 2nd and 3rd persons. In Saran, besides the 
forms given in the Tables, the inflected perfect indefinite has the following 
honorific forms. The 1st person, to express respect to an object in the 3rd 
person, takes the termination ; as, f* TTWT 1 ‘I 

saw the king;’ and, to express respect to an object in the 2nd person, it 
takes the termination ^T^o; as, ^ ‘ I saw your 

honour.’ The 2nd person, to express respect to an object in the 3rd 
person, takes the termination as, ^ ‘you 

saw the gentleman.’ 

a. To form a non-honorific plural, may be affixed to the plural 
terminations in the verbal conjugation throughout ; this is w’ritten in 
Grierson’s Grammar as a separate woid ; thus, fio, ‘ they saw.’ 

Also* in Saran, the 2nd person plural of the inflected perfect indefinite 
takes the termination ^ , when it is intended to show contempt to an 
object iu the 3rd person ; as, 71 ^ G I , ‘ you beat the 

barber;’ where ‘the barber’ is spoken of with contempt. 

573. In the inflected perfect indefinite, neuter verbs commonly, though 

not invariably, drop the terminations If and in the 3rd masc. 
singular, and also take in the 3rd fem. singular, and ^ in the 3r d fem. 
plural. Thus while the active transitive verb, , has the 3rd masc. 

singular, <^T§<jTO, ‘ he saw ;’ 3rd fem. singular, ‘ she saw;’ and 

3rd fem. plural, ^<qft»I«T, ‘ they (fem.) saw ;’ the neuter verb, ‘to 
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fall,’ more commonly has, for each of these respectively, > 

and fJTTIjft. 

574. The periphrastic present imperfect in etc. (Table XX), 

differs only in appearance and not in meaning-, from the full periphrastic 
form with the present participle and auxiliary. It has been formed from 
it by the omission of the initial of according to § 89, and the 

common change of <£ to T, and fusion of the auxiliary with the principal 
verb. 

575. Bhojpuri makes the Noun of Agency by adding to the root either 

the suffix %€(T or fTTT; thus, from ‘to see,’ we have 

‘ one who sees,’ or ^sRfTTT. also Three forms of the 

verbal noun occur. The first consists of the root alone ; the second is 
formed by the addition of MI ; the third, by the addition of M to the root. 

Of these the oblique forms terminate respectively in JJ, <jT[, and (in the 
\V. only) J7, or % . Thus, from ‘to see,’ we have the following 

forms, viz: 5^, ohl., (in the IV., ^*1^, obi., (in 

the W., ^%,); ^R, ohl., (only in the W„) 

a. Beames makes the acc. singular of the verbal noun in M; 
giving as examples, «fo IjsR, ‘ they would not give a hearing 
Mift ‘ it will probably be.’ But this idiom, it may be remarked, 

is not confined to Bhojpiiri, as I have often heard in the Central Doab 
such expressions as %«f «To MiT> ‘ l* e will not drink ^ JTrfsR M° 

‘ they will not mind.’ According to Beames, for the conjunctive participle 
as given in the Tables, Bhojpuri commonly uses the oblique perfect 
participle with a postposition; thus, WTfM% ‘ on knowing,’ etc. 

576. In the present imperfect, besides the periphrastic form with the Nagadhi 

. . , Conjugation 

imperfect participle, common in other Hindi dialects, Magadhi also 

substitutes for the imperfect participle, an oblique form of the verbal noun, 

in combination with the auxiliary; giving such alternative forms as 

ft, ‘I am seeing,’ and or etc., ‘ I see.’ An 

analogous periphrastic tense is also formed with the same oblique verbal 

noun in combination with the past tense of the substantive verb, WMf , etc. ; 

as, ^<s(o etc., rendered by Grierson simply, ‘ I saw,’ etc. 

577. In the past contingent perfect, may be added to emphasize 
the idea of past time. In the inflected perfect the following differ- 
ences obtain between active and neuter verbs. In the 2nd singular. 



Maithili 

Conjugation. 
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besides the terminations used in the active verb,* neuter verbs also have 
Vd 1 end <*( , as (*| | or fal > ‘ thou didst fall.’ In the 3rd singular, 

instead of the terminations T* and of active verbs, neuter verbs 

have T«T and tax; as, e.g., *TTft* or^nT^r, ‘ he struck,’ but f*n:*r 
or he fell.’ In the 3rd plural, neuter verbs do not use 

the terminations Bi«T and In the periphrastic tenses with the 

perfect participle, where active verbs take the oblique form of the 
participle, as in *fp4> ‘ had I seen,’ and fT=T, ‘ I shall have 

struck,’ neuter verbs use the direct form, as, jffH, ‘ had I fallen ;’ 

fan^J ft«(, ‘ I shall have fallen.’ 

578. The Noun of Agency, in Magadhi, is formed by the addition to 
the verbal noun in «f or fB of the affix . The verbal nouns, except 
that in of, as in Bhojpurf, have an oblique form, in p and BIT- 

579. The Maithili is distinguished from all the dialects exhibited in 
this Grammar, by the extraordinary exuberance of its verbal forms. 
Although only a part of the tenses are exhibited in full in the Tables, it 
possesses all the tenses which are found in High Hindi, and in each of these 
uses a bewildering variety of diverse forms, equalled in no other dialect. 

580. As already observed, Maithili is remarkable among the dialects 
of North India, for its frequent use of that Prakritic Bi, of which we have 
had frequent occasion to speak, and which seems to have had so much 
influence in determining the form of a large number of Tadbhava words in 
the dialects of North India. But while in most of the Hindi dialects this 

where once used, has disappeared, giving rise to new combinations of 
then concurrent vowels, in Maithili, as to a much more limited extent in 
Magadhi, it still maintains its place, and most of all in the verbal forms. 
In these it is sometimes added to the root, as, e.g., in the substantive verb, 
figBi for <$; sometimes to the tense stem, as in ‘he saw’ 

(tense stem, ‘they struck;’ and sometimes, again, 

to the personal terminations, especially those in and as, 

‘ you will see ; ’ ftMNs, ‘he fell;’ and occasionally to others, as, 
2nd plur. imperative, ‘sleep ye;’tfB^Bi> ‘you will obtain.’ 
Rarely B is similarly added ; as in the strong form of the present of the 
defective auxiliary substantive verb, ^B, etc., for H.H. gf. 


* See Table XXI. 
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581. In Maitliili conjugation, a long vowel preceding l| or in a 

final syllable, is regularly shortened in any tense but the contingent future. 
Thus, for the Magadhi inflected perf. 3rd sing., ‘he became,’ 

Maitliili has s0 also the imperfect participle of ‘to see,’ 

with a light final syllable, is ; but with the heavy termination in 

1J is shortened to JJ, giving . 

a. In the Tables will he noticed many terminations containing an 
aspirated mute, as iff, *fr, etc. These have arisen from the union of ^ 
with a preceding smooth mute. Thus, , is for fi^ff ; 

for ; WirOpf , for TnTWff 7 ! , etc., etc. 

582. All the periphrastic tenses denoting perfect or complete action 
are formed in Maitliili after a two-fold manner ; viz., by the combination 
of the auxiliary, either with the perfect participle, as in Western Hindi; 
or with the inflected perfect, peculiar to these eastern dialects. In the 
former case, the direct form of the participle is used in the neuter verb, 
the oblique form in the active, and the auxiliary alone is inflected ; in the 
latter case, the inflections attach only to the leading verb, and the 
auxiliary is used throughout in the 3rd pers. singular. These two forms 
are used with equal frequency, and appear to have the same meaning.* 
Examples are 'faWlf or fax*! ‘ I have fallen ; 5 

?fo, or ‘ he has beaten.’ 

583. In the inflected perfect, the terminations differ to some extent in 
the case of active and of neuter verbs, as follows : 

In the 2nd masc. singular, besides the terminations of active verbs, 
neuter verbs may take W, and fT • 

In the 3rd masc. singular, transitive verbs take the terminations, 

Gift'S; neuters either take no termination, or else TJ, XT, XJ^i, 
or 

In the 3rd masc. plural, transitives take the terminations, ^TT, Xj> 
f^?> a,ld ^TRt; neuters, , fxp^, 

, Xj, W, and WIT- 

In the 3rd fern, plural, transitives take the terminations, 

, and neuters, t> T 7 ! > and tjT- 

584. It is to he noted that the majority of Maithili verbal forms to 
some extent may be used interchangeably, the difference being merely 
a matter of local or personal habit. This remark, however, is not of 
universal application, and the use of certain forms is determined by another 
principle. While in all the Hindi dialects, different forms are to some 


* See Table XX. 
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extent employed, according as it is desired to refer to tlie subject of the verb 
respectfully, or otherwise ; in Maithili, this distinction is extended so as 
also to include reference, honorific or non-honorific, also to ttie object of 
the verb. Grierson gives the following principles as regulating the 
preference of verbal forms in so far as they are determined by this 
latter consideration. 

(1) When the object, direct or indirect, in any person, is referred to 
with much respect, the terminations in Xpfp (Tff*3 or T|»t) are commonly 
employed. In the 2nd plural, when an object in the 3rd plural is referred 
to with respect, the termination is used. 

(2) When the object, direct or indirect, is in the 1st or 3rd person and 
is regarded as inferior, the terminations in jiff, IJ, and are used. 

(3) When the object, direct or indirect, is in the 2nd person, and is 
regarded as inferior to the speaker, th<^ terminations ending in or 

are preferred. 

When it is referred to with respect, is employed. The same 

terminations are used with reference to an object in the 3rd person, 
regarded as inferior, when the subject is in the 2nd person. 

In the contingent future, negative contingent imperfect, and the 
inflected perfect, the 1st personal forms are often used in an honorific 
sense for the 2nd.* 

585. In those conjugational forms which are formed with the imperfect 

participle and an auxiliary, it is to be observed that the (T of the 
participle is often elided, in which case the participle and auxiliary 
are written as one word. Thus one may say and write, either ^51 cl , 
or ‘I see;’ ^(|rT or ‘I was seeing;’ 

Tft, or faitrfY. ‘I was falling,’ etc., etc.f In the west, this is 
sometimes changed to XT, giving such forms, e.g., as for 

or ^rl t^i, ‘ he sees.’ But this change is not made in the 
1st pers. singular. 

586. In Maithili, the Noun of Agency is formed either by the affix 
added to the root, or by the affixes or ^ | <*| | , added to the 


* For full explication and illustration of these rules, see Seven 
Grammars, part vi. pp. 32-36. 

t Compare the analogous formation of the Bh. pres, imperf., I Vt, 

etc., for etc, where, however, the initial letter of the auxiliary, 

instead of the If of the participle, suffers elision. Vid. supra., § 574. 
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verbal noun in «T or f^f- The Verbal Nouns are formed as in Bhojpuri, 
with variants, as in for and for IdM • The first form is 

inflected to ^J, JJ, or JJ, the second, to tjTT , and the third, to Thus, from 

‘ to see,’ come the verbal nouns, or ^ft$| , ohl.,^T§ or 
i^RT, or old., ; and obi., j* t=f^T • 

587. With the possible exception of {J | f)| , ‘ to determine,’ — as to the Bh., Mg., and 
existence of which in these dialects I have no information — the verbs noted Verbs^ 16 ^ 41 
as irregular in High Hindi, § 391, are also irregular in the east. Also 

‘to seize,’ follows the conjugation of . These two in 

Bhojpuri, Mf.gadhi, and Maithili substitute and \Jo for and ’fcn: 
in the infinitive, and the conjunctive and perfect participles, with their 
derived tenses, giving such forms as the following : Bh. inf., , 

perf. 3rd sing., = H.H. V^T; Mt. conj. part., 'qfo cfjc or 

^PS, = H.H. ; Mg. perf. 3rd sing., = H.H. VHCT- The 

substitution of TJ for fftf, * n the ro °t > — H.H. 37T"TT> ‘ to die,’ 

often takes place in Bhojpuri also in the contingent future, the past 
conting. imperfect, and the infinitive. The same is true also in N. and 
W. Maithili ; in central and eastern Maithili, however, the irregularity is 
confined to the perfect participle and its derived tenses, and the infinitive ; 
while in the extreme south, the verb is regular throughout. In some 
parts of the Maithili area, ?Jo is the substitute for ?TT> giving-, e.g., such 
forms as the perf. part., or SNfT, ‘dead,’ = H.H. M^TT. Other 

instances of these irregularities are the following : Bh. past conting. 
imperf. 3rd sing., ^F'?IfT, = H.H. B Cd I , ‘had be died;’ N. Mt. past 
conting. imperf. 1st sing., 'JT^rliF, ‘had I died;’ imperf. part., 

‘ dying.’ HT?/ 5 ! or > ‘ to go,’ has the root Tfo for 3fT in the 

perfect participle and the derived tenses, as in High Hindi. In all these 
dialects, the verbs or ‘to give,’ or ‘to take,’ are 

extremely irregular throughout ; but lack of space forbids the full 
exhibition of their peculiarities. They are given with abundant fulness 
in Grierson’s Seven Grammars. 

588. All the three dialects under present discussion, form First and Bb., Mg., and 
Second Causal* from verbal roots, as in High Hindi. The mode of ^ t- ^ ausa ^- 
formation agrees with the Braj ; viz., ^5TT^ is added for the First, and 

^ 7 ^ for the Second Causal. The last ^ is often softened to ^3, and this, 
again, is combined with a preceding vowel, giving, e.g., from , ‘to 

see,’ H.H. Variations 

from this type occur in Magadhi, which also optionally makes Causals by 
adding and ; and also in Maithili, which in some sub-dialects 
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adds -=57 for the First Causal, as High Hindi; or, again, hardens the 
^ of the causal to 

Bh., Mg., and 589. All these eastern dialects, like High Hindi, form a periphrastic 

Mt. Passive. p ass ; V e by the combination of the perfect participle with the various 
dialectic equivalents of the H.H. verb, 5n*n> ‘to go;’ which is then 
conjugated throughout iu combination with the participle. In addition to 
this, Bhojpuri and Maitliili present also an inflected passive conjugation, 
formed by the addition of '?n to the root of the primitive verb. Hence 
we have, e g., from the active to see,’ the passive infinitive 

^tc|T«I«l, ‘ to be seen,’ as well as the inflected causal, ‘ to be caused 

to see,’ ‘ to be shown.’ It should be noted, however, that this inflected 
passive is not equivalent to the other periphrastic form, but rather 
indicates, not that something is done, but that it can be done ; as 
in the High Hindi idiom, with the periphrastic passive, EHJ ^ 

% tlift Wlcft, ‘ this book cannot be read by me ; ’ where 

Bhojpuri, e.g., would have the inflected passive form, , instead of 

ret wnft • 

Bh., Mg., and 590 . In general, Intensive, Potential, and Completive Compound 

Mt. Compound , , 

Verbs. verbs are formed in Bhojpuri, Magadln, and Maitliili, as in High Hindi, 

by adding the verbs indicated in §§ 427-434 to the root form of the simple 
verb. But sometimes is added to the root, as in the Ramayan, and 
also, in S. Maitliili, p. Also in S. Maithili, in Potentials, is 

sometimes used instead of Completives are commonly formed 

from the root, with or without the added or TJ ; but Maithili sometimes 
uses instead of this, the verbal noun in <5T, giving such alternative forms 
as and |y5T ‘ lie has done eating.’ 

591. Frequentatives are formed as in Western Hindi, by conjugating 

the verb or = H.H. ^j^«TT, with the verbal noun which 

agrees in form with the perfect participle. Hence we have, for H.H. 
’srrar often,’ Bh. ^ 4 ;°; Mg. Mt. 

In some places Maithili uses in this combination the 
verbal noun in instead of that in 51. Desideratives are formed, as in 
High Hindi, after the same analogy, only substituting the verb or 

for 

592. All these eastern dialects add the dialectic equivalents of H.H. 

and XnWT, to the inflected form in JJ of the verbal noun of 
any verb, to form, by means of these severally, Inceptives, Permissives, 
and Acquisitives. In Maithili, the verbal noun sometimes takes the 
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TABLE XXII. PAST CONTINGENT IMPEKFECT OF , £ to beat : ’ Inflected. ‘ (If) I bad beaten,’ etc. 


High Hindi. 1 

Avadhi . 

Ritcdl. 

Old Baisiodrl. 

Bhojpdri. 

Magadhl. 

JTTTrTT- /• 

jrrrirs. / 

/• iRTTfai^- 2 

?rrT7U3- /. *rrrfir3- 


©s 


/• RITTf^t- 

*TW /• 


*lKrt<^ • /• *U<f3Tf • 


mTdFT. 

RTT^t’ 1 

*rni?b 

WK^f- 5 

mXT'rtft- 

TTTT^n- 

i • RKT^- 

*itw /• AKdV 

*m7t- /• *rrfr<r- 

/■ *TR;twT- 


?rn:RR- 

^TRrT. 

f RTTRftT- 
?nufd- 

WTKT^X’ JTTCTfT. 
*TK<[d^3> *tKldl- 

_____ 

/■ RTCTclb 

*tt^- / ^T*nrY- 

srrfGr /• ^rrfret- 

*1K«IR. /■ +mXrtH • 


?rn;<fb 

/. (*rTO£). 


/ RTUTfiFJff. 

JTTTd. /■ JUUdL 

*nTd¥- 

rtGt 3. /. *rruf<u3. 

*1TW?. /• RTtfMff • 


mTfTf- 

*Krp5- 

f (*rr^)- 

’TTTfT^- 

srrcX'Tfr- 

/• 


■ 

1 

*TRWR- f RTUfdM- 

1 

RTWT. /• RTTfm- 


RKRR. 

?nTR*f- 4 

I 

‘ 

/. iRTTTdM- 

*nT<fb 

RTTT^ 51 ’ +lK<d^- 

*TPi;T«1R • 
?nuf^pi, *rrwt 

f. 

*TTT*ffa- 


MaithiU. 


mf G re . 7 *nfrf?f^rt- 8 
HRrU, jnfTffiu:. JrrTffrql. 

Wftdjf, JTTfufd^- 8 

*rrwf> 8 *rntf^T. *rrrfa%- /• *nr<fb 


^ i i i • 

5RTrt, 8 *ntw. 
*nr<fh 8 *rrtfdft- 


^rrrfduf^i- 

5RTTTfa^. 8 

♦urUdiif^, *nfud^f'f • 

JUITdl, ^T'Udo, flTTffT^. 

*rn^ft, 8 *rn^- 

wftdnlbi, flrcfa*?- 

JHRrT'f- 

RWlfa. HTTcm. 

^TTcTT- 9 


*nfWi- 


1 Only H.H forms are given, as all IV. and N. dialects agree with it in the loss of all personal inflections. 2 For (R, also cf throughout. Onlj the forms g’nen occur in the Ramuyan. 

5 In the W. 6 Also the stem ?UTrT or TnfUR throughout ; and optionally added to all forms. 7 steln either TTT^n or throughout. 

9 All other terminations added to the root iu the contiug. fut., may be added to this tense stem throughout the above paradigm. optionally added to any of these MaithiU foims. 


/• Trrcfff- 


f 5RTTf7Ff- 


4 In Saran. 
8 cfj optionally added. 

[Jo face pvge 337. 
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inflection JJ instead ofJT. Tiiese forms, it will be observed, are essentially 
identical with those found in the Rainayan, noted § 568 (1). Thus, we have, 
e.g., Bh., MHH , = H.H. MMT, ‘he began to say;’ Mg., 

WMTT ‘please let me speak;’ Mt., TRM, ‘to be 

allowed to sit,’ etc., etc. This same form is also sometimes used in all 
these dialects with MTfM, instead of the verbal noun in wf, to form 
Desideratives ; as in Bh., Mi MP Tnf fTT, ‘ lie is about to die.’ But in 
Bhojpiir!, when not immediate futurition but desire is to be expressed, 
these oblique forms are followed by the postposition % or mt. 

593. In many parts of the Maitliilt country, Continuatives and 

Progressives are formed, not only with the imperfect, but also with the 
perfect participle, after the analogy of, e.g., H.H. ‘ they are 

going away.’ It is to be noted, however, that this particular combination, 
although so common in High Hindi, is not used either in Maithili or in 
Mdgadhi. Its place is taken by the Intensive compound, MTPM, 

or mm mtpm- 

594. In the Tables of Conjugation which follow, only two 

of the periphrastic tenses are given under each participle ; 
but it is to be understood that in most of the dialects * the 
other periphrastic tenses inav be formed in the same manner 
as in High Hindi. The conjugation of the most important 
tenses of ‘to be’ or ‘to become,’ is given first, as this 

is used in some of its forms as an auxiliary. It has not 
been thought necessary to give in every instance all the 
alternative forms in each dialect where such exist. They 
can be supplied, where wanting, from the preceding paradigms. 

N.B. It is to be noted that Bhojpuri, besides the verb tffa, as given 
in the Tables, has also a strengthened form of the same, , which is 

regularly conjugated throughout, after the manner of a neuter verb, and 
may also be used as an auxiliary; also, that in tbis dialect the nom. masc. 
plural is used for both genders in both numbers, and that other forms 
specially assigned to these in the Tables are rare and poetic. It should 
also be noted that besides the perfect, etc., given in Table XIX., 

Magadhi has also, like many other dialects, a perfect from the root 
Mo, MM, etc., regularly conjugated in both numbers. 

* Naipali seems to be the chief exception ; in the Xaipali Gospel, at 
least, most of the periphrastic tenses do not occur. 
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Origin of In- 
finitives. 


Origin of the Verbal Forms. 

595. The various parts of the Hindi verb are either directly descended 
from corresponding Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, or are new modern com- 
binations of such ancient forms. 

596. The Hindi Infinitive appears under two general types, of which 
the characteristic letters are respectively n (n ) and v (4). The «-termi- 
nations are naun, no, no, nun, na or nun, n ; the u-terminations, van or 
vault, vo or bo, b, Hoernle has conclusively proved that these two 
varieties of the Hindi infinitive are respectively derived from the two 
forms of the Sk. fut. pass. part. neut. ; the n-forms, from the participle 
in unit/ a ; the v (4)-forms, from the participle in tavya.* * * § Not only may 
all the dialectic variations of the two types he thus explained, but all the 
peculiarities of the use of the infinitive as a noun, an adjective, or an 
imperative, are thus accounted for, as originally exhibited in this Sk. 
participle, f Tlius, e.g., we derive the inf. karnd as follows : — Sk. (neut.) 
karantyam, Ap. Pr. karanahan, archaic H. karanayam, Br. kamaun, K. 
karnon or kamo, M. karno, Me. karnun, H.H. karnd, E.H. karan. And 
the r-forms of the same arise thus : — Sk. kartavyam, Pr. kuriavvam, 
kareavvam, Br. karivaun or karavaun, M. karbo, E.H. karab. 

a. An infinitive, kardtiu, mentioned in De Tassy’s Grammar, I would 
explain by reference to another Prakrit form in davvam (for tavyam ) of 
this same affix. J 

b. We should expect the penultimate vowel in the r-forms to be 
lengthened, as in the corresponding Marathi, kardve, but the shortening 
is probably due to the accent, which rests on the first syllable. 

c. Inasmuch as the Sk. fut. pass, part., when used as a noun, was 
declined like neut. nouns of the 1st Sk. deck, the H. obi. infinitive in e or 
a must therefore be explained as a corrupted gen. sing.§ But the Braj 
inflected infinitive in i has probably arisen from the Sk. loc. sing, in e, so 
that, e.g., karani presupposes an original Sanskrit form, karaniye. 


* Vid. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Part I, No. 2, 1873 ; Comp. Gramm., 
§§ 313, 314, 321. 

t Vid. Monier-Williams : Sk. Grammar , §§ 902, 905, 908. 

I Vid. Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac., § 129, (3). 

§ Vid. § 190, a, b. 
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597. The Imperfect Participle presents two general types ; the one, Origin of Im 

per tec t 

ending in a consonant or short vowel, as, e.g., tlie archaic kahant, Br. Participle. 
kahtu, K. kahat ; the other, ending in a long vowel, e.g., G. chalanto or 
chaldo, Br. chaltau, M. chalto, H.H. chalta. All these forms have 
arisen from the Sk. pres. part. Par. in <it ; the n which in one or two 
dialects appears before t, belongs to the original Sk. base, and in Prakrit 
was always retained throughout the declension of the participle.* 

a. In accordance with the principles already illustrated, we must 
attribute the shorter participial forms to the simple Sanskrit participle ; 
and the longer to an augmented participle formed by the Prakritic suffix 
ka.\ Thus, in order of derivation, we shall have, e.g., for the Sk. nom. 
masc. sing., chalan (from chalat), Pr. chalanto, archaic H. chalant, K. 
chalnii, Br. chaltu. or chalatu, E.H. chalet-,'. j; and from an augmented 
Prakrit form, chalantako, G. chalanto and chaldo, Br. chaltau, M. chalto, 
and, finally, H.H. chalta. The inflections are explained in $ 190, a, b. 

The unique Kumdoni form in min is connected by Beames with a form in 
onto. This last form I have heard in the adjacent state of Garhwal near 
the snowy ranges, which confirms Beames’ explanation. 

598. The Perfect Participle occurs under three general forms, of Origin of 

Perfect 

which, the 1st ends in a, the 2nd, in a long vowel, a, o, au, or e. In the participle. 

3rd form, l is the characteristic letter of the termination. 

(1) The 1st and 2nd forms are derived from the Sk. past pass, 
participle in ta. The 1st form is to be explained, as in the imperf. 
participle, as having arisen from the simple Sk. part. The longer forms 
have come from an increased Prakrit participle, ending in taka for fo.§ 

The y which in Br. and M. precedes the vowel-termination, has arisen 
from the i which, according to Vararucbi, was inserted before the par- 
ticipial termination much more freely in Prakrit than in Sanskrit. |[ To 
illustrate, the Eastern perf. participle, chala or chal, (in the passive 
conjugation, chali,) has been reduced from the Sk. participle chalitah ; 


* Vid. Monier-Williams : Sansk. Grammar, § 141 ; Lassen : Inst. Ling . 
Prac., § 127 (1). So also Beames, except tiiat he refers the E.H., inf. in ft 
to the Sk. neut. verbal noun in nam. See Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., § 74. 
t Vid. § 100. 

% Vid. § 85. 

§ So also Beames : Comp. Gramm , vol. iii., p. 124. 

|| Vid. Prik. Prak. ; vii., 32. 
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while from a Prakrit participle, chalitakah, have come the longer forms, 
thus: — Pr. chalitakah, chalitao, chuliao. Br. chalyau, M. chdlyo, K. 
chalo, H.H. chald. 

a. In the peculiar adjective form of the Mdrwdri participle, formed with 
the affix ro, as chalyoro, etc., ro is identical with the same affix in the 
pronominal adjectives, and is to he connected with the Sanskrit diminutive 
affix r, which in Prakrit was often added to nouns and adjectives with no 
suggestion of a diminutive sense. Similarly Sindhi adds to these partici- 
ples, ro or lo, and Marathi, la, all of which affixes have the same origin. 

b. The peculiar Garhwdli participle in e, may be explained by the 
substitution of a for i as a union-vowel, and the insertion of a euphonic y, 
instead of sandhi as in the other dialects ; thus : — chaldo, chalayo, 
chalaya, chale.* 

(2) It has been common to regard the l of the perfect participle in the 
eastern Hindi dialects, — found also in Gujerdti,' Marathi, Bangdli, and 
Oriya, — as having arisen from the t of the Sanskrit participle, through d, 
d, and r. But inasmuch as the change supposed, of r to l, is the exact 
reverse of that which these dialects constantly exhibit in other words, it is 
highly improbable that the law should have been uniformly reversed in 
this participle only. Nor has it yet been proved that the use of this form 
in l, (which is found also in the Prakrit dialects, coexistent with those in 
d and r ,) historically followed the use of the other forms. I am therefore 
inclined to believe, that in this participle in l, we have a form as ancient 
as the Sanskrit participle in t, and having no connexion with it.f 

(3) The irregular perfect participle of some verbs, ending in na, na, 
etc., is to be connected with the Sk. perf. pass, participle in na. Many 
verbs which in Sanskrit funned this participle with ta, in Prakrit preferred 
the affix na. Thus, e.g., we have in Prakrit, dinna, for Sk. datta, whence 
H. dlnd, etc., for diyd. 


Origin of Con- 
junctive 
Participle. 


599. The Conjunctive Participle, in most of its forms, at least, must, I 
think, he connected with the Sk. indecl. past act. participle in yu or tea. 


* Vid., § 79, b. 

f Since this was written, the same view has been suggested and argued 
at length by Beames, who suggests a comparison with the Slavonic l of 
the preterite. See his Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 135, 136. 
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(1) The Sk. termination ya in Prakrit became ia, whence, e.g., from 
Sk. chalya , Pr. chulia, Br. etc., c ■halt, and dial. When the significant 
termination had thus almost or quite vanished, the corresponding 
participle of the ever convenient root kri, ‘ to do,’ viz., kari or kar, (Sk. 
kritya, Pr. karia,) was pressed into service, and appended to the remainder 
of the old participle; whence, Br. chalikari, H.H. chalkar, etc. The 
other affix, ke or kui, is another form of this same participle, and has 
arisen from kari, by the elision of r, and sanclhi of a and i.* * * § A still 
further reduction gives us the Garhwali affix, k, for ke, as, e g , in mdr'tk. 

(2) a. In the ti which is added to the root in Mairwdri, to form such 
conjunctive participles as marine, sunune, etc., we probably have the 
remainder of the other Prakrit affix of the past act. participle, viz., tuna 
or lina, for the ancient Vedic tvdnam. f Thus, e.g., for the Sk. mritvu, 
Prakrit had maraiina, whence, by the operation of the regular phonetic 
laws, maraiin, marua, and mark, as in Muir, marline. 

b. For the explanation of the syllable tie, however, we must look 
elsewhere. For although one might he tempted at first thought to see in 
this n the n of the old Prakrit affix una, as in the n of the similar Marathi 
participle, it is clear that this would not account for the lengthened form 
in ne. The true analogue of this Mairvvftri participle is to be found, not iti 
this participle in una, but in the Gujerati participle in !ne, ( ine ), in which i 
represents the remainder of the other Prakrit affix ia, while ne, as Beames 
has correctly observed, £ is to be identified in origin with the ne or nen 
which, in Gujer&ti and some Hindi dialects, is the sign of the objective ; 
a form derived from the Sk. participle, lagya, H.H. lagi, through the 
common change of an initial l to n, an elision of g, and sandhi of the then 
concurrent vowels. § Both the Gujerfiti and Mairwari forms thus rest upon 


* This is still used in E. Hindi in some phrases, for H.H. karke. 
Thus, have heard a villager say, kas ke jdh ? = H.H. kaisu karke jdoge, 
lit., ‘ doing what, will you go ? i.e., ‘ how will you go This succession 
of forms seems clearly to show that Trumpp, in his excellent Sindhi 
Grammar, is mistaken in identifying this ke with the Sindhi je, of the 
same participle, and so with the Sk. affix, ya, Pr. ia. \id. Sindhi 
Grammar, p. 283. 

f Vid. Monier- Williams, Sansk. Grammar, § 555, a. 

J Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., p. 233. 

§ For illustrations, see Beames : Comp. Gramm., vols. i.,p. 248, ii., p. 260. 
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Origin of 
Noun of 
Agency. 


Origin of Con- 
tour. Future 
and Infl. Pres. 


the Sk. indecl. past act. participle ; the former on the common form in ya, 
the latter on the Vedic form in tvanam ; the former yielding the termina- 
tion i, the other, it. Then, where the other dialects added to this abraded 
form, the conjunctive participle of kari, Mairndri, with Gujerati, took 
for the same purpose the same participle of lagnd.* 

(3) With another form of this partiriple in iyana (§ 498) may be 
compared another Prakrit form in dtlni ; as, e.g., karidani, whence, if d 
he elided, and y inserted, we shall have kariydni, kariyana. In the suffix 
ber of the Kumaoni form of this participle, unexplained in the former 
edition, I now recognize, with Beames, the Sk. belt}, H. her, ‘time;’ thus, 
Ku. kari ber, = H.H. karke, is, lit., ‘ at the time of doing.’ 

600 . Of tlie affixes wdla and hard, used with the inflected infinitive to 
form the Noun of Agency, wdld is the Sk. pdlaka, and hard, Sk. kuraka.f 
This etymology of wdld may be illustrated by H. gwalit, for Sk. gopalaka. 
The A of hard, if not organic, from Ic h for k, was inserted to prevent the 
hiatus caused by the early elision of the k ; thus, the order of derivation 
would be, e.g., chtilanikdra, chalaniurd, chaltmihdrd. By a further elision 
of r and hardening of i, etc., chalanidra readily yields the Naipdli form, 
chalanyd. The inflected infinitive in this idiom is therefore, in fact, an 
objective genitive, under the government of a suffix. 

601 . The tense-forms which in High Hindi are used as a Contingent 
Future (and in old Hindi, also as abs. fut. and pres.,), have all arisen from 
Prakrit modifications of the Sk. present Parasmai. It is to be noted that 
Prakrit often substituted for the Sk. terminations, in the 1st sing, and 
plur., the full forms of the substantive verb, viz., sing., am hi, = Sk. an mi, 
and plur., amho, amha, = Sk. smuh. On the strength of this analogy, I 
assume a Pr. 3rd sing, in atthi, = Sk. asti. This will explain, as the 
regular Pr. form in di does not, the Hindi 3rd pres, in Ai.J Similarly, I 
would postulate for the termination of the 3rd plur., a Prakrit form, ahanti, 
for asanti (Sk. santi), of the substantive verb, as the original of the Hindi 


* In the former edition I expressed a different opinion, failing to see 
the bearing on the question, of this termination ine of the Gnj. participle. 

t So Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p. 75, and Beanies, Comp. Gramm., 
vol. iii., p. 238. Others have suggested dhdraka, as in 1st ed. 

J Beames supposes the h to be inserted to prevent hiatus after elision 
of the Prakritic d. 
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form in hln. The following’ table, with the appended notes, will enable 
the student to work out most of the Hindi forms. 


PRESENT. 


Sanskrit. Prakrit. Hindi Forms. 


K 

-5 

a 

<5 

S 


•3 

•V 

K 

S 

3! 

P, 


1. chal&mi. 


chalami. 

chalamhi. 


2. chalasi. 


chalasi. 


3. chalati. 


1. chalamah. 


2. chalatha. 


3. chalanti. 


chaladi. 

chaldi. 

( chalatchi ) ? 
( chalasati ) ? 


[ chalama. 
]^chalamho, -ha. 

{ chaldmu. 
chaladham. 
chalaha. 

( chalahanti )? 

chalenti. 

chalajja. 


chaliiiin, chaluun , chalun, etc. 

( chalasi, chalahi, chaldi, 

| chatai, chale. 

f chalahi, chaldi, chalai. 
chale . 

chali'm, chalaun, chalun, 

■ chalahin, chalain, chulen, 
chalin, chalun, chalin. 

( chalahu, chalau, chalo. 

1 chald. 

( chalahin, chalun, chaliiin, 
chalain, chulen, chalai, chalin, 
chalayyan, chale. 


Rem. 1. The 1st pers. forms, sing, and plur., present a difficulty of 
which I can offer no solution better than that suggested by Beames, that 
they have arisen from an exchange of the sing, and plur. forms, or perhaps 
by a transfer of the 3rd plur. to the 1st pers., in the speech of the 
illiterate.* 


Rem. 2. In all the above forms the Prakrit optionally substituted e for 
a after the root, whence the frequent appearance of e before the termina- 
tions in Old Hindi. This may give a clue also to the explanation of other 
Hindi forms. 


602 . According to Vararuchi,f Prakrit sometimes substituted jja and 
jjd for the proper affixes of the present and definite future. Hence have 


* Vid. Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 105, 106. 
f Prdk. Prak., vii., 20. 
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arisen the dialectic Hindi pres, and fut. forms in aya and iyu, as mariya, 
maraya — martd hai, etc. The forms in yai and ye, are explained by 
Yararuchi,* who states that jja or jjd was also inserted before the 
terminations of the present, future, and imperative. 

603. (1) The various inflected forms of the Absolute Future, with s or h 
as the characteristic letter, are all to be connected, not with the 1st future, 
as has been suggested, but rather with the 2nd future, of the Sk. verb. 
The At of the Sk. tense, had already become h in the Apabhransic Prakrit.f 
Space will not allow us to work out all details, but the following tables 
will suffice for illustration. 

FUTURE. 

Sanskrit. Prakrit. Hindi Forms. 


t chdlasylin, chain suit, etc. 
chdlahun, chalihaun , 
chalaihaun, etc. 

{ chalasl, chdlahi. 
chalihas'l, chalihaki, 
chaluihui, chalihai. 
re hula si, chdlahi. 

] chalihahi, chalihai, 
chalaihai. 

f chdlosydn , chdlahdn. 

I chalihahin, chalihain. 

I chdlasyo, chalaho. 

1 chalihahu, chalihau. 
f chdlasl, chdlahi. 

I chalihahin, chalihain. 


(2) In the former edition I suggested that in the futures of the b type 
we might perhaps recognize a fragment from the Sk. subst. verb, bhit. 



1. chalishydmi. 

j chalissdmi,-himi, 
[chalissam. 


/L 

r 2 

2. chalishyasi. 

jchalissasi, -hisi, 
[chalihissasi. + 


3. chalishyati. 

f ( chalissatthi ) ? 
\chalissai. 


I. chalishyumah. 

[ chalissdmo, etc. 

1 chalihissdmo,Xz tc. 


2. chaliskyatha. 

l chalissadha. 

1 

1 ( chalissadhati ) ? 


3. chalishyanti. 

[ chalissanti. 

1 chalihissanti. 


* Prdk. Prak., vii., 21. 

t Lassen: Inst. Ling. Prac., §§ 177, 1 ; 186, 2. 

% Prakrit sometimes, as here, reduplicated the fut. termination 
throughout. Hence, doubtless, come the longer inflected forms in the 
Rdmdyan. 
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after the analogy of the Latin future in bo. But the considerations urged 
by Beanies iu his Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., sinee published, have led me to 
change my mind, and I noiv agree with him in deriving these b futures 
from the Sk. fut. pass, participle in tavyam, Pr. iavvam, combined in 
some of the dialects with fragments of the subst. verb, us. Against the 
derivation of this fut. b from bhi'i, it is urged (1) that the bh of bhu in all 
other cases has become, in the modern dialects, not b, but h ; and (2) that 
it always retains the characteristic vowel, o. To these considerations I 
would add (3) that the derivation from the Sk. fut. pass, participle is 
confirmed by the fact that in modern Hindi, the inf. in j id, confessedly 
derived from the other Sk. fut. pass, participle in unlyu, is used in 
combination with the subst. verb, to denote futurity (commonly with a 
suggestion of necessity), after the very manner supposed by Beames’ 
hypothesis.* In Sanskrit, the copula was commonly omitted with this 
participle, a usage probably represented by the Old Baiswari indeclinable 
future in ba, where, e.g., mariba, represents Pr. mdriubba, for Sk. 
mdritavya. In the Riwai forms, Sing., (1) mdruvyeun, (2) maribes; Plur. 
(1) marabai, (2) mariba, we have the combination, for greater precision, 
of the participle with fragments of the substantive verb. 

(3) In many parts of India, where, for some reason, the Sanskrit 
future failed to maintain itself, when the old present, which usurped its 
place, by reason of its great diversity of use, had become ipiite indefinite 
in meaning, the people constructed a new future, by adding to the various 
forms of the present, one of two new terminations. These terminations 
now exist, the one as gau, go, or gd, the other as lu. Id, or lyo. Of these, 
the former is the past pass, participle of the Sk. gam, ‘ to go,’ gutah, 
Pr. gao. Lo may be connected with the Sk. pass, participle lagna, Pr. 
laggo, of the root lug.f Their inflections are derived as in Tadbhava 
nouns of the same terminations. 

* So in Sanskrit, this participle was already sometimes used to denote 
simple futurity, with no suggestion of propriety or obligation. See 
Monier- Williams : Sans/c. Gramm., § 907- 

t Beames has assigned to these future terminations in gd and lo, the 
same origin as above suggested in the former edition. He adds the 
confirmatory illustration of the latter case, that in all the modern Aryan 
languages of India, the verb lugnu is used in combination with other 
verbs in an inceptive sense. Vid. Comp. Gramm., vol. iii. 160-163. The 
relation of gd to the tense stem is illustrated by the fact that it is even yet 
occasionally separated from it by the emphatic particle hi, as in karun hi gd. 

25 
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Rem. In illustration of this use of a verb of motion to form a future, 
compare with tiie ga future the English idiom, ' I am going to say,’ which 
is nearly equivalent to the future, 1 1 shall say.’ 


Origin of Im- 
perative 
Forms. 


604. In the Imperative the 6-forms, ba, bi, bo, etc., represent the Sk. 
future pass, participle, in tavya. The 2nd sing, in sit, si, appears to stand 
for the Sk. 2nd sing. imp. Atm. in sva, Pr. ssu. The common 2nd plur. 
imper. in o, Br. au, lias arisen from the older Hindi termination, ahu, 
which we may, with Lassen, connect with the Sk. 2nd plur. imper. Atm. 
in dhvam ; so that the order of derivation would be, e.g., chaladhvam, 
chalahun, chalahu, c/ialau, chalo. Or it may be connected, like the 2nd 
plur. present, with the Prakrit termination dham. The imp. 2nd sing, in 
hi is to be identified with {he Sk. termination hi of the same, in verbs of 
Classes 2, 3, 5, and 9, and tbe dhi, which in Vedic Sanskrit was the 
universal termination of the 2nd sing, imperative. The 2nd sing, in si 
and the 3rd sing, forms in si, hi, e, ai, etc., as also the 1st and 3rd plur. 
in en, etc., have, I suspect, arisen from a Prakritic confusion of the 
imperative terminations with those of the present. The following table 
will illustrate the derivation of this tense. 


IMPERATIVE. 



Sanskrit. 

Prakrit. 

Hindi Forms. 

j 

1 

! 1 - 

chalani. 

chaldmu. 

chalaun, chalun. 

1 cs 
i < 

i D 
e 
i ^ 

2. 

chala. 

Ijchalasu, chalahi. 
ychala. 

f clialasu, chalasi, chalahi. 
\chalu, chala, chale, etc. 

i OD 

i 

1 

1 

3. 

chalatu. 

chaladu, chaliiu. 

chalu, chale, etc. 

1 

1 

1 

1 . 

chalama. 

chaldmo, etc. 

chalen, etc. 

J j 
< 

2. 

chalata. 

chalaha, chaladham. j 

I 

f chalahu , chalau. 
j chalo. 

1 

3. 

chalantu. 

chalantu. 

chalen, etc. 


Origin of Re- 605. The Respectful forms of the Imperative are to be explained by 
spectful Forms ^ a | )ove _ men tj one( i Prakrit custom of inserting jja before the verbal 
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terminations.* The following comparisons will illustrate the derivation : 

Pr. 2nd plur. imp. (alternative form), chalijjadham (or chalijjidham), 

O.H. chaliyahu, Mdr. etc., chalijyo or challjo, H.H. chaliyo. Or, again, 

2nd plur. Pr. challijjuha, ( chalijjua ), Br. chalijjai or challje (for 
chalijjaya), H.H. chaliye. 

606. As the remaining; tenses in most of the dialects are formed bv of 

‘ Forms of 

combination with the auxiliary subst. verb, we may here briefly indicate Subst. Verb, 
the origin of its various forms. These have arisen, in High Hindi, from 
the Sk. radicals, as, bhi'i, and sthii ; and, besides these, in oth-r dialects, from 
the radicals, Sk. rah, vrit, lag, and Pr. achclih. 

(1) To as must be referred the pres., htiu, hai, etc., with its dialectic 
variants. But, as Beames has truly said, it is impossible to derive these 
from the Prak. amhi, (for Sk. as;ni),f and they apparently compel us to 
assume another Pr. form, wherein as was conjugated, like most Prakrit 
verbs, after the model of hhu, adding a to the root in the present. 

Assuming this, then the order of derivation, as illustrated in the Hindi 
dialects, will be as follows: — Sing., (1) Sk. asmi, Pr. ( aha mi r) O.B. 
ahai'm, A. ahenun, Br. haun , H.H. ht'tn, R. (in. (2) Sk. assi, Pr. (alias i .') 

O.B. ahasi, ahahi, dhi, ahiii, ahai ; A. ahes, alias, ahe, etc., etc., after the 
analogy of other derivatives from the Sk. present. The suggestion of 
Beames that to this same root we are probably to refer the Mar. past tense, 
ho (for Sk. santo), = H.H. thd, is corroborated by the fact that this 
tendency to substitute h for s, is characteristic of the Marwtiri. To the 
same root, I am now inclined, witli Beames, to assign K. liato,% for Sk. 
pres, participle, santo ; though the change from a present to a past sense, 
is a difficulty which is hardly yet removed. 


* On this topic, Lassen’s remark is worthy of note. He says : 
“ Conjicio . . . arctius limitatam fuisse regulam ab aliis, et relatum esse 
incrementum potissimum ad formas, quae potentiali et precutivo Sanscr. 
respondeant.” Inst. Ling. Prac., § 124. 
f Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., p. 172. 

J It is against the derivation of this form from bhi'i — suggested in the 
1st ed. — that it fails to explain the substitution of a for u, and the 
retention of the t of bhiita, which elsewhere in the modern derivatives of 
this participle is rejected. I therefore accept the above explanation of 
Beames, till a better can be shown. See Beames : Comp. Grumm., 
vol. iii., p. 177. 
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(2) To the root bhi must be assigned all other forms of the subst. 
verb with initial h ; as also the dialectic forms with initial bli. These 
present little difficulty, and the following illustrations of their derivation 
will suffice : — Sk. pres. Par., 1 sing., bhavami, Pr. {hui-dmi ?) ; E. and IV. 
Rajp., hvrbn ; other dialects, hottii, etc. : Sk. fut. Par., 1 sing., 
bhavishyami ; Pr. ( huv'mumi r) ; E. Rajp. hvesyun , hvesun ; Br. hoihaun, 
hvaihaun , etc. : Sk. past pass, part., bhiita; Pr. ( bhavioi ) ; Br. bhuyau ; 
A. bhavd ; O.B., R. bha, etc.: Sk. pres, part., bhavat ; Pr. huvunto ; 
archaic W. Hindi of Chand, hunto ; Br. hatuu, etc.* * * § 

(3) From the Sk. past part., sthita, root sthd, has arisen the Hindi 
past tense, thd, of the subst. verb. G. gives the earlier form thayo, where 
y marks the place of the elided t, whence, again, Br. tho, and so H.H. thd. 
Naip&li presents this participle, inflected with fragments from the root as, 
thus : — Sing. (1) thiyan ; (2) this ; (3) thiyd. Plur. (1) thiyiin ; (2) thiyau ; 
(3) thiya.f Beames instances as analogous changes, O.B. gd, for Sk. 
guta ; the affixes led, for Sk. krita, and lo or Id, for Sk. lagna. 

With this same root, sthd, and not achchh,\ I prefer to connect the 
Himalayan and Rajputana forms of the substantive verb with initial chh. 
For the Siudhi,§ contiguous to the Rajputana dialects on the west, forms 
the present of its suhst. verb from this root, thus, thidn , thien, etc. ; and the 
connection of the Garhwali and Kumdoni mountaineers with the Rajputs 
of the further South and West is admitted. The transition to the chh 
form scarcely needs exposition ; i would harden into y before the following 
vowel, and thya would pass by a familiar phonetic law into chha. 


* In the first edition I connected this with bhiita ; but the intermediate 
form with Anusv&r given by Beames, together with the retention of t, 
seem to justify him in deriving it as above. See Comp. Gramm., vol 
iii., pp. 202, 203. 

f See Beames, Comp. Gramm, vol. iii., p. 209. 

J So in the first edition of this Grammar ; as also Beames, Comp. 
Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 186, 187. But a similar argument from contiguous 
forms, will, I think, lead us still to postulate this root achchh, as the 
origin of the cM-forms as in Eastern Hindi. 

§ And also Gujerati. See Shapur Edalji’s Grammar, pp. 72-81. 
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PRESENT OE SUBST. VERB. 



Sindhi. 

xMar. 

Kumaoni. 

Garhwali. 

Naipitli. 

PS 

< 

1. thidn. 

chhd%. 

chhyaun. 

chhaun. 

chhun. 


2. thien,thln. 

chfiai . 

chhai. 

chhai, chha. 

chhas. 


3. this. 

chhai. 

chha. 

chha. 

chha, chhe. 

do 







1. thidn. 

chhan. 

chhttydn. 

chhavdim. 

chhdn. 

• 



chiton. 

chhaun. 

chhaun. 


2. thio. 

chho. 

chha. 

chhayai. 

chhau. 

£ 




chhau. 

chhan. 


3. thiani. 

chhai. 

chhan,chhln. 

chhan. 

chhain. 


(4) The use of the root rah, instead of stha, in this tense, as appears 
from the tables, is confined to the eastern dialects ; the forms call for no 
special remark. 


(5) In the Bh. bdtln, bate, ba, appears the Sk. root vrit. These forms 
appear to be connected with the Sk. pres. Atm., sing-. (1) varte, (2) 
vartase, (3) rartate ; rt passing into t, and the terminal syllables being 
contracted into e, etc., on the usual principles. 

(6) The discussion of the future in lo, § 603 (3), gives the key to the 
Garhwali present of the subst. verb, Sing., lo, Plur., Id, in which, again, 
we must recognize a form derived from Pr. lag-go, for the Sk. past pass, 
part., lagna, root lag. No one familiar with the very diversified use of this 
verb lagna in Hindi, will be surprised to see it doing duty, as here, for the 
substantive verb. 

(7) The Mt. present of the subst. verb. Sing. (1) chhiin, (2) chhe, (3) 
achh, must be considered in connexion with the neighbouring Oriya and 
Bangali, which furnish for these the forms, O. achhi, uchhu, achhi, etc., 
and Bang, achhi, uchliis, dchhe, etc., together with the Bh. khe, all which 
are fully explicated by reference to the root ac/ichh, which was substituted 
in Shaurasenic Prakrit for the Sk. as, ‘ to be.’ This root was conjugated 
like all Prakrit verbs; thus, Pres. Sing. (1) achchhdmi ; (2, 3,) achchhiii ; 
Plur , (1) achchhdmo ; (2) achchhattha ; (3) achchhanli* 


* See Vararuchi : Pruk. Prulc., xii. 19, 20; Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac., 
p. 346 ; and consult the full discussion of this root and its derivatives by 
Beames, Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 180-18/. He suggests that ac/ichh 
may represent the Sk. aksh, ‘ to seem,’ ‘ to Bppear.’ 
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Present. 


Origin of 
Inflected 
Perfect and 
Present. 


Origin of 
Causal Forms. 


607. The formation of the Marwitri present, by adding the present of 
the substantive verb to a form which, as has been above shown, was itself 
a true present, is to be explained by the ambiguity which had come to 
attach to that tense. As it was often used as a contingent future, and 
therefore did not, per se, any longer denote present time, Marwari solved 
the difficulty by adding again, as of old, but in a modern form, the 
present of the substantive verb. Most other dialects met the case by 
dropping the old present as such, and forming a new present with the 
imperfect participle. 

608. (1) In the partially inflected perfect tense which is used in the 
Rdmayan, the terminations in the sing., (1) -eun, (2, 3,) -asi, -exi, -ehi, 
masc., and -iun, -isi, fern. ; and in the plur., (2) ehu, -ihu, (3) -cn, 
represent abraded fragments of the Sk. subst. verb, asmi, assi, etc.* The 
sense of their meaning having been lost, the modern form of the subst. 
verb has again been added in Riwai, as in mdres hai, 4 he has struck,’ 
just as in Marwdri it is added to the remainder of the old Sk. present, as 
in marai chhai, 4 he strikes.’ 

(2) Traces of the same inflectional additions to the present participle 
appear in Garhwali, and in such O.B. forms as khdteun, 4 I could eat;’ 
janityaun, 4 had I known ;’ avatehu, 4 had you come,’ etc. ; found in the 
Rdmdyan, always in the sense of a past conditional. "f 

609. (1) The Sk. causal affix, aya, in Prakrit became e. This e was 
sometimes added directly to the root ; hut very commonly, p, which in 
Sanskrit was added only to certain roots ending in vowels, in Prakrit was 
added, with A prefixed, to many other roots before the causal termination. 
This p, again, was early changed to b or v, so that, e.g., for the Sk. 
causal base, karaya, from kri, Prakrit exhibits not only hare but karave 
(for kartipe), whence, in succession, the causal bases, Br. kurdva, G. 
karau, H.H. kard. The o, which occurs in two or three H.H. verbs, as, 
e.g., bhigond, is a contraction of <iva. 

a. The Sk. pd, ‘ to preserve,’ inserted a euphonic l, instead of p, before 
the causal affix, making palaya (whence H. palnd). It is probable that 
in Prakrit this may have been used more extensively, and so may be the 


* Compare a similar usage in such Sk. phrases as adishto smi, 4 1 am 
commanded.’ Vid. Monier- Williams : Sansk. Grammar, § 895. 
t Vid. sup., § 557. 
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original of the l (in many dialects, r) which is found in many Hindi 
Causals, as, e.g., pildnd, bithldna, etc. 

(2) The regular form of the Sanskrit Causal in aya, Prakrit, e, is 
represented in Hindi by many Causals of the 2nd form (§ 421, 2), in 
which, although the causal affix aya (Pr. e), has disappeared, Hindi 
still retains the ancient vriddhi or gun of the vowel of the radical syllable. 

Thus, e.g., from the Sk. neuter base, sphant, ‘to burst’ (represented in 
H. phatna), comes the causal base, sphdtaya (Pr. phade ?), whence H. 
phdrna. 

610. The Prakrit commonly formed the stem of the passive by adding Origin of In- 
ijja to the root, instead of the Sk. pass, affix, ya* From this Prakrit ^ tiCtet *i- >aS5 i' e 
formation has arisen the modern Marwari passive in jano, as, e.g., 
karijano, ‘to be done.’ + Similarly are to be explained the Naipali 
passive in inu, and also the pres, passive participles in yata, found in the 
Rumdynn (§ 566, a), and certain passive forms in iye; as, sardhiye, ‘it is 
praised,’ for Sk. shldghyate, etc. In all these, ijja has been softened 
to iya. 

a. Sometimes Prakrit assimilated the y of the Sk. pass, affix to the 
final consonant of the root, as, e.g. in disstti, for Sk. drishyate.X From 
this form of the passive are derived many Hindi verbs with a passive sense; 
as, e.g., sine hud, ‘ to be watered,’ which is for sichchand, and is properly 
a passive derived from the Sanskrit root sich ( sihch ), of which the passive 
base is sichya, Pr. sichcha. 


* The Magadhi Prakrit excepted. Vid. Vararuehi : Prak. Prak., vii. 
8, 9 ; Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac., p. 434. 

t So the neighbouring Sindhi regularly forms a passive by adding to 
the verbal root the termination jit or ijti: as from karanu, pass, karijunu. 
X Vararuehi: Prak. Prak., viii. 57, 58. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF DERIVATIVE AND COMPOUND WORDS. 

I. Of Derivatives. 

611. The general principles which govern the derivation 
of Hindi words have been already treated in Chapter III.: 
where also have been noted the forms under which pure 
Sanskrit words appear in Hindi. It will be the object of 
this section to indicate the most common methods by which 
Tadbhava words of various classes are derived, either from 
original roots or from secondary formations. 

612. The following are the most common forms of Abstract 
Nouns. 

(1) The roots of very many verbs are used as abstract 
nouns: as, irtt (vb. flTTWt), ‘a beating;’ «fh5T (vb. sffaWT), 
‘speech.’ A short vowel in the verb is often lengthened or 
gimated in these nouns : as, e.g., WT5T (vb. ‘ walk,’ 

‘ behaviour ;’ (vb. ‘ harmony.’ 

a. Here we must also place many words ending in 
fare, ^T3i, or : as, WTHT, ‘salvation;’ ‘adorn- 

ment,’ etc. 

Re7>i. 1. In many such words the final ^ is identical with the ^ (Sk. 
Tf) which is the characteristic of the causal affix. Although this ^ has 
disappeared from the Causal* in High Hindi, it is retained in almost all 
the dialects ; so that the original Hindi form of the causal root, e.g., of 
WTRI, was not wr, but wre- Hence appears the propriety of 
placing such words as the above under this class. It should be remarked, 
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however, that many words with this final labial express the abstract idea, 
not of the causal, but of its primitive. Such nouns will be explained 
below (3). 

Rem. 2. It must not be supposed that nouns of this class are derived 
from the infinitives with which they are connected. Both the infinitive 
and the noun are collateral formations from one primitive root. 

(2) (for Sk. «r, forming neuters in «f) is added to verbal 

roots to form abstract nouns: as, (vb. ^ra»rr), 

‘walk;’ *n(«T (vb. ?n;»n) ‘dying.’ 

(3) W»T and are added to primitive verbal roots to 

form abstract nouns : as, (vb. ?n), ‘ an ascent 

’375T S T (vb. g^T), ‘rising;’ wHIT«T (vb. ^TW), ‘fastening.’ 
g», cf. or is sometimes written for the final ^3. 

a. is sometimes added instead of W3, giving the 
same sense; as, ^«TF3- 

Rem. All these formations are to be connected with the Sk. affix, cq' 
or Sindhi preserves the t, hardening it however to t. 

(4) A large class of abstract nouns is formed with the 

affixes ^rl, e^, frf, and These are often added to 

causal roots: as, from ^«TRTj ‘ t0 make,’ ‘a fabrica- 
tion,’ also from WT^T, ‘to call,’ ^TTfZ, ‘calling;’ 

and also to adjectives; as, from ‘bitterness;’ 

from f^efigr, ‘greasiness.’ 

a. Here also properly come a number of nouns in ‘sftfft or 
or (for or : as, or giMtaft, ‘a 

touchstone;’ jpf'fcrY, ‘deliverance;’ which are connected, 
respectively, with ^RTRT, 

Rem. Many of these have their origin in the Sk. , * state,’ ‘ con- 
dition.’ In others, the termination represents the Sk. suffix 

(5) Very common is the affix ^ (Sk. if), forming abstract 

nouns from other nouns and adjectives. Thus, from 'ggi, 
‘high,’ ‘height;’ ^T, ‘bad,’ £ badness ; ’ ^ft^rr, 

‘a ball,’ ‘roundness;’ *T^iT, ‘a boy,’ ‘boy- 

hood.’ 
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a. When added to causal roots, (for forms nouns 

denoting the price paid for the work denoted by the verb : 
as, from trrt, ‘to cause to wash,’ ‘the price paid 

for washing ; ’ ^rlTT’IT , ‘ to carry over,’ ‘ ferriage ; ’ 

c P r i ce of carriage/ etc. 

(6) Other abstract nouns are formed by adding to 
adjectives and verbal roots the affix wi/ as, from ifrTK, 

‘cleverness / from ‘cheating.’ 

(7) Many Tatsama fern, abstract nouns are formed with 

the affix fir (sometimes fit): as, *rf?l, ‘the mind;’ sjfg' 
(^Pfcl + ffl), ‘intelligence;’ ‘languor.’ 

a. In Hindi Tadbhava nouns also, this suffix is added to 
verbal roots; but is either dropped or lengthened. Thus, 
tjTPHn, ‘price’ (vb. the radical a being lengthened) ; 

(for ^fTRn?), ‘increase’ (vb. ire«n); 

‘rise (in price)’ (vb. 5 q3«rr). 

(8) Tatsama masc. abstracts are formed from nouns and 

adjectives, by the affix ^ : as, from ‘ God,’ 

‘divinity;’ ‘heavy,’ ‘venerable,’ ‘dignity.’ 

a. This affix, through different Prakritic modifications, has 
become in Tadbhava words, tj, in, tr, or trt: as, from 
‘old,’ or «j[frR, ‘old age/ WcjjT, ‘a child,’ 

or, more rarely, ‘childhood.’ p is very rare; 

examples are: ^RXj, ‘maturity / ‘ senility.’ Tjaft also, 

very rarely occurs ; as, ‘ wantonness.’ 

(9) A few abstracts are formed from adjectives with br ; 
as, ‘ coolness.’ 

(10) Many Tatsama fem. abstracts are formed from 

adjectives with the affix rTT : as, from ^g m, ‘ courtesy ;’ 
from xrf^, ‘holiness.’ Others are formed by affixing 

to roots , gt, and, rarely, gf: as, ‘desire/ ffaSTT, ‘thirst.’ 

«. For WT , 7f7t is often substituted; as, for 

‘ beauty.’ 
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(1 1) Masc. abstract nouns are formed from Sanskrit roots 

or nominal bases, by adding ^FTT (Sk. : as, 

‘lightness;’ irffprr, ‘greatness.’ 

a. In Hindi, this termination has become ^ : as, e.g., in 
’3’STT, ‘height ;’ ‘length.’ 

(12) Otlier Sanskrit abstracts (neut.) occur in Hindi, 

formed from nominal bases with the suffix if: as, e.g., ypu, 
‘kingdom;’ ‘lordship.’ But Hindi very commonly 

drops this ; as, e.g., in 

613 . The following terminations are used to form nouns Formation of 

denoting Agency or Occupation. jWncv and 

. Occupation. 

(1) *rTsrr (Sk. xn^TWi)) as thus used with inflected infinitives, 

has already been noticed. It is also added to nouns to denote 
‘occupation:’ as, ‘a milkman;’ and to verbal 

roots: as, ‘ a guard.’ 

a. But some words terminating in «n^T, have come 
directly from old Sanskrit compounds : as, e.g., ‘ a 

cowherd,’ Sk. Dialectic variations of this affix are 

, etc. 

(2) From the Sk. cfiTT^i we have fTTT or 'fTT, used with 
verbs to form Nouns of Agency, as has been already noticed. 

This affix is occasionally added to nouns, when the penult of 
the noun is sometimes shortened; as in THfPCB ‘a water- 
carrier.’ Variations of this affix are the following. 

a. By elision of ^ in the foregoing, we have also from the 
same Sk. affix, nouns in ^nyr, ’SllT* or denoting 
‘occupation:’ as, from (Sk. ‘a 

goldsmith;’ from ‘ a trader (in grain) ;’ 

(Sk. ^xjcfrn;), ‘ a cook.’ 

h. A few nouns of agency end in ■yt or (Sk. qrrfysy) ; 

as, ximvt (Sk. WP*Tf^), ‘ a worshipper.’ 

c. Other nouns of agency are formed with xnft and 
as, qirfT for Wnftj <a worshipper;’ from *rz, ‘a 

robber,’ etc. 
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Rem. The explanation of these variants is probably to be found in the 
Prakrit root for Sk If. would then stand for Pr. %f"^qj, and 

■5^ for Pr. qqqi* 

(3) Sanskrit nouns of agency were also formed from roots 
with the affix qq;, These are common in Hindi : as, ‘ a 
worshipper;’ xqjq, ‘ a protector.’ 

a. qjq( is often corrupted to ^CTT , whence Hindi nouns of 

agency in qj; as, ijsn (for ‘ a parcher.’ 

b. In Prakrit, this qqj often became ^qi, whence the 

Hindi affix denoting ‘agency:’ as, from qfrqqT, ‘to 

behold,’ tjrfrsTOT, ‘ a beholder;’ from qr^T, ‘ a sheep,’ 

‘a shepherd.’ This again, became whence 

many Hindi nouns in denoting ‘occupation:’ as, e.g., 
I'siqilo ‘ a confectioner ; ’ qq^, ‘ a carpenter.’ 

c. qqj also became qqj, whence, again, nouns of agency in 
qqT or qjqr ; as, qqrqf , ‘ a fisherman.’ And qqn became qt, 
whence, finally, other nouns of agency in qf: as qq, ‘a 
sitter;’ tqr3f, ‘ a great eater,’ ‘ a glutton.’ 

(4) %qr, (also qr^qT and qqr,) from the Sk. suffix qq,t 
also forms nouns of agency from verbal roots : as, T^%qT> 
‘a keeper;’ ?n;qqT> ‘one dying.’ A long vowel is shortened 
before the affix ; as, fqqqj, ‘ a taker,’ from ; q%qT 5 ‘ a 
singer,’ from ifT’lT- 

(5) A few nouns of agency are formed with (for q; ?) ; 
as, qxqrfT; ‘a shepherd,’ from q^q^qt. This is also added 
to nouns ; as, qiqf^TifT, ‘ a follower of Kab'ir.’ 

(6) From verbal roots, two or three nouns of agency are 
formed with qr: as, ^qr, ‘ a giver;’ %qr, ‘a taker.’ 


* But Hoernle regards these last as originally possessional adjectives, 
and regards the suffix as derived from the Sk. drish. Comp. Gramm., § 251. 
t Vid. Hoernle : Comp. Gramm., § 314. 
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Rem. Tiiis is probably derived from the Sk. suffix tavya, and is thus 
cognate with the c( 4 J 7 , above mentioned. 

(7) A few nouns of agency are formed with ^JicR (Sk. ^nq») ; 
as, TT^T3i, ‘ a swimmer.’ 

(8) Very common in Hindi are Sanskrit nouns of agency 
or relationship in rtT : as, grrTT. ‘ a doer,’ ^TrTTj ‘ a giver ; ’ 
film, ‘a father.’ All these are Sk. noms. sing., from bases 
in H- 

(9) Many Sanskrit nouns of agency are formed with the 

affix (^UT). In Hindi, these are chiefly found in poetry, 
as the last member of compounds : as, ‘ a sleeper 

on the ocean;’ ‘a remover of sorrow.’ 

(10) Finally, Sanskrit formed nouns of agency with ^J, 
after gun of the root. These are found in Hindi, but only as 
the last member of compound?: as, from the root V, = 

VTmrTm, ‘a supporter,’ in ‘ a mountain,’ lit., 

‘ an earth-supporter.’ 

614. Nouns denoting the Instrument are formed from Derivation of 

Instrumental 

verbal roots. Nouns. 

(1) With * 11 , or ^ (from Sk. suffix ^l«ffalr): as, from 

‘to blow,’ ‘a bellows;’ ‘to roll out,’ 

or ^rm, ‘ a rolling-pin.’ 

(2) Some nouns with an instrumental sense are formed 
by the affix (Sk. ^reR) ; as, ‘ a fence,’ from 

‘ to surround.’ 

615. (1) Possessive nouns are most commonly formed Derivation of 

. - Possessives. 

from other nouns with the athxes ^t^tt or as., e.g., 

‘one having teeth;’ ‘a draper.’ «rr*rr 

may be thus added to a series of words, all of which must 
then be inflected : as, ‘ horses having 

collars and girths,’ i.e., ‘harnessed;’ ift 

‘ with deer having eyes like her own.* 


* For derivation of these suffixes see § 613, (1), (2). 
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Derivation of 
Diminutives. 


(2) The termination or '^n^rr, (Sk. ’srra, Pr. '^rrarai,) 
is added to a few nouns to form possessives : as, 

‘one having a stick ;’ 3RTWT? c a mixture of other grain with 
barley (aft).’ 

Rem. But in a few words expressive of place, aiTat stands for the Sk. 
afTarai : ns, aro ‘ father-in-law’s liouse.’ So also, perhaps, 
'srfrems, • a gong,’ from ‘a division of time.’ 

(3) Here may be noted a large class of Persian nouns, 

formed with the suffix (2nd root of J, ‘ to have ’) : 
as, ‘ a landholder ;’ £ ventilated,’ lit., 

‘having air.’ 

616. Diminutives are formed in Sanskrit by adding the 
following terminations. 

(1) Very common is the affix or g^i. This same affix 

is similarly used in Hindi : thus, from ‘ a small 

drum or nn (fern.) is added; as in tqjqrc, ‘a small animal,’ 
from hit; or ^st, as in ’jpsfarqrr, ‘a toy-cart,’ from ’spfz ; or 
*ft, as in ‘ a small drum.’ 

a. qt being elided from such diminutives, was often 

inserted, whence a large class of Hindi diminutives (fem.) in 
fTJT: as, from fggr, ‘a box,’ fgfa«n , ‘a little box,’ ‘a 
casket;’ from TjiYTT, ‘a boil,’ ‘a small sore,’ ‘a 

pimple.’ These diminutives often express ‘affection;’ as, 

‘ a little daughter,’ from 

b. again, very often became ; whence a large 

number of diminutives ending in as, e.g., ‘a 

carriage £ a small basket,’ etc., etc. 

c. In the east, especially, qj being elided, was inserted 

instead ofgf, whence another class of diminutives in rr- as, 
e.g., from ij^, ‘a hamlet;’ ‘a small horse,’ 

often used by way of depreciation. ^ is often softened to ^ 3 , 
whence diminutives in ; as, ‘ a little son.’ 

(2) Sanskrit also formed diminutives in whence have 

come («) Hindi diminutives in ^ ; as, ‘a butterfly ;’ 
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and ( h ) in as, ‘a wafer;’ ‘a small 

bedstead;’ and, still more common, (e) others in and 
as, and fzsRsft, for and ; *TZT*ft, ‘ a little 

bell,’ from ^ZT. For (X) and ^gsr have been often 
substituted: as, e.g., in ‘a small bed;’ ‘ a 

peaehiek,’ etc. 

(3) A very few diminutives are formed with «TF : as, from 
Wft, ‘a goblin,’ »T7|arr, ‘a sprite;’ from TTZ^iT; ‘a large earthen 
jar,’ TTZ^jiiT. 


617. Nouns expressing Nativity or Relationship are Xouns of 

r • cc o * Nativity and 

formed from other nouns with the affix t ( Sk - t*’ **)• Relationship. 

Examples are, ‘a native of Mar war ;’ cR^Tt, ‘a 

follower of Kabir.’ 


618. <*, and also TT, XT, and *TT, (Sk. X), with their fern. Miscellaneous 
forms, and are often added to nouns to form 

derivatives expressive of various other relations difficult to 
classify. Sometimes the consonant of the affix is preceded by 
X or which is combined with the final vowel of the 
primitive according to the rules of sandhi. Examples are: 
from ‘ earth,’ JTZ3RT, ‘ an earthen jar,’ dim. ; from 

^rrsr, ‘ hand,’ come fiNn, ‘a pilferer,’ ‘the palm of 

the hand,’ ‘a hammer,’ dim. ‘a handle,’ 

and ‘ a plough handle.’ 

a. ^it and (for ^qj), are similarly added; as, again, 
from ^TT, ‘ a handle,’ ‘a horse-brush.’ 


619. Hindi Adjectives are derived as follows : — 


Derivation of 
Adjectives. 


(1) Many adjectives were formed in Sanskrit with the 
affixes or Before these affixes, medial a or a 

final radical vowel was vriddhied, and any other vowel 
changed to its gun. Examples are: i i T< ■*, ‘worldly,’ 
from WTT> ‘ the world;’ cTTCX, ‘inflammatory,’ from 
TPT, ‘ heat.’ 
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a. In Prakrit, m was dropped from these forms, whence, ^ 
being inserted, Hindi adjectives in ; as, ‘ milky,’ 

from But more commonly sandhi took place ; whence, 

from came the Hindi adj. termination, ^n: as, from 5p?f, 
‘dirt,’ SNrr, ‘dirty;’ from ?j^j, for iftZT, ‘fat,’ etc. 
Similarly, from has often come the termination thus, 
from JfR), ‘a burden,’ *nrt, ‘heavy;’ ‘wool,’ 

‘ woolly.’ also became " 3 T, as in a few modern adjectives, 
e.g., OT3T, ‘ sloping.’ 

(2) Many Sanskrit adjectives were formed with the 

terminations i?r, All of 

these, perhaps, have been preserved in Hindi. Examples 
are : from ‘milky;’ from ^*jt, or 

‘merciful ;’ from ^ or ‘toothed ;’ from sftsj, 

^T^T, ‘loaded from grPff, ‘ work,’ * industrious ;’ from 

‘pointed;’ from ‘juice,’ ‘juicy.’ 

Adjectives in ^ (tj^) are the less common, but other examples 
occur: as, ‘cruel,’ from ‘a bite;’ ‘milky,’ 

from . And through the change of to come a very 
few adjectives in ^ ; as, ‘ merry,’ (f^r + ^,) from the 

root of ‘ to laugh.’ 

(3) A few adjectives or nouns occur, which are formed 

with the Sanskrit suffix as, (^T + ^), from 
‘seditious;’ lit., ‘having a spear,’ ‘a spearman,’ 

from 

(4) The following suffixes are also occasionally used to 
form adjectives : viz., ^ (added as initial) ; as, 
‘turbulent;’ as, jjf^r, ‘corpulent;’ and ?T; as, 

‘ tremulous.’ 

(5) Many Tatsama adjectives denoting ‘possession,’ are 

formed with ^ (Sk. jiQ : as, ‘ wealthy,’ (Sk. ,) 

from ‘wealth;’ and also with or (Sk. Wff ) : 
as, from \j«t, ; ‘wealthy;’ from ^T^T*T, ‘strong;’ 

from sm, STOHPtB ‘ merciful,’ etc. 
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(6) Many Sanskrit participles, especially those in H and 

*TT*T are use( l as adjectives in Hindi: as, e.g., gsYfvitT, 

‘angry,’ (from jgy) ; ^ftHTqJrr*T ; ‘beautiful,’ (from 

( 7 ) The Sanskrit affix = Engl. ‘-ful;’ is also often 
added in Hindi to Tatsama nouns: as, ^n?rq, ‘merciful;’ 

• fiery.’ 

(8) Very rarely Tatsama adjectives are found in Hindi, 
formed with the Sk. affix expressing ‘similitude;’ as, 
fwfaWrfj 4 like the moon.’ 

(9) A very few adjectives occur, formed with the Sk. 
desiderative affix, 3^+^; the most common example is fq- 

‘thirsty,’ Sk. fqtrrfarf:, perf. pass, desider. part., from the 
root qT, ‘to drink;’ ‘inclined to weep’ (from VHTT), 

also occurs. 

620 . A very large number of Onomatonoetic words occur Onnmatopoeti 

' Words, 

in Hindi, whose derivation is to be traced to an attempt to 

imitate or suggest a sound or action by the voice. These 

often have a reduplicated form. Such, e.g., are: ‘a 

knocking;’ ‘a jingling;’ ‘qfTqjTT.. ‘a rattle;’ 

fsRqprft, ‘a tinkling girdle ; ’ *j*uj?TTnT, ‘to whistle,’ etc., etc. 

From such of these as are nouns, are formed a large number 

of verbs by the addition of the causal termination : as, 

e.g., from the above nouns, ‘fa knock;’ 

SJ^^rpdT, ‘ to jingle,’ etc. 

II. Of Compound Words. 

621 . Hindi admits of the greatest freedom in the use of 
compound words, the length and complexity of which form a 
distinguishing feature of Hindi as compared with Urdu. 

Urdu, indeed, from the side of the Arabic, does not admit of 
the composition of words, and even in its Persian element 
cannot compare in this respect with Hindi. 

Rem. Long and complex compounds are for tne most part confined 
to poetry ; but short compounds are freely admissible in prose and in 
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conversation. Many idioms, moreover, which cannot be strictly termed 
compound words, can only he explicated on the principles which regulate 
the formation of compounds. Thorough familiarity with these principles 
is absolutely essential to the understanding of Hindi poetry. 

622. The various compounds admissible in Hindi, are the 
same as those which we meet in Sanskrit, and therefore may 
he classified in the same manner. And we cannot do better 
in treating this subject than adopt, for the most part, the 
classification of Monier-Williams, as given in his Sanskrit 
Grammar, which will be found much easier of comprehension 
than that of the Indian grammarians. We have then five 
general classes of Compounds : lsf. Dependent Compounds, 
in which the relation of the several words is that which is 
expressed by the cases of a noun ; 2nd, Copulatives, in which 
the relation of the elements is that expressed by a copulative 
conjunction ; 3rd, Descriptives, in which an adjective is 
united with a substantive ; Ath, Numerals, in which the first 
elemeut is a numeral; bt/i, Adverbials, in which the first 
element is an adverb. 

623. Dependent Compounds are of six varieties, corre- 
sponding to the six cases of nouns, by means of which 
dependence is expressed. 

(1) Accusatively Dependent Compounds are very common; 
the second member is a verbal root or noun of agency, to 
which the first member stands in the relation of an accusative 
ease. A long vowel in the first member of Tadbhava 
Compounds is very commonly shortened, and a diphthong 
reduced to its characteristic vowel. 

The following are examples of Tadbhavas : 

+ ^fT), lit., ‘ oil-licker,’ ‘a cockroach;’ grjTjfpfT (^iTA + 
TRt^T), ‘wood-borer,’ ‘a woodpecker;’ ‘a fowler;’ 

‘butter-stealer’ (an epithet of Kristina). Similar 
Tatsamas are: ‘world-saviour;’ J u ij xl IrtT, ‘ merit- 

discerner;’ ^fan^TrTT, ‘life-giver;’ ‘purifier of 
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the guilty ;’ ^rrft^TT, ‘cry for mercy;’ JpPlrST; (*fRI + fT> 
§ 59,) ‘heart-ravishing.’ 

a. In many such compounds, the verbal root consists of a 

single letter or compound letter: as, e.g., TJ {Sk. iff, ‘to 
protect’), in Jjq, lit., ‘earth-protector,’ ‘a king;’ or ^ [Sk. 
^T, ‘to give’), in ‘pleasure-giving;’ or ’jj, {Sk. 'gfT, ‘to 

know,’) as in *nnj, ‘ all-knowing,’ etc. 

b. Compounds in which gft, ‘ gone,’ is the last member, 

belong to this class ; but anr often appears to have lost its 
specific meaning, and implies mere connexion or proximity, 
without any suggestion of motion, as in the following from 
the Ramayan : ‘ water in the divine river ;’ 

tpn, ‘ a flower lying in the hand.’ 

c. The accusative member is occasionally last in the 

compound ; as, ‘ destroyer of Mayan.' 

(2) Datively Dependent Compounds are those in which the 

first word of the two is equivalent to a dative case. These 
are rare ; a common illustration is lit., ‘ having 

come for refuge,’ ‘ a refugee.’ 

(3) Instrument ally Dependent Compounds are those in 

which the first stands to the second in the relation of the 
case of the agent. The last member of these compounds is 
always a Sanskrit perf. pass, participle. They are com- 
paratively rare, and are all Tatsamas. Most common are 
those in which gfri (perf. pass. part, of Sk. ‘ to do ’), is the 
second member ; these are chiefly used in the titles of books ; 
as, XHTTSRj ‘the Ramayan by Tulsi Das.’ 

(4) Ablatively Dependent Compounds are those in which 

the first word is related to the second as an ablative case. 
Examples are, of Tadbhavas: ^rfvn«T*IT, ‘banishment;’ of 
Tatsamas: *ftf^f%rr, ‘born of ignorance;’ ‘inlaid 

with jewels;’ ‘void of wisdom;’ 

‘composed of the five {sc. elements).’ 
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Rem. It should be observed that many of the functions of the Sanskrit 
instrumental case are in Hindi assumed by the ablative ; so that many 
compounds which in Sanskrit would be classed as instrumentality 
dependent must be reckoned ablatively dependent in Hindi. 

(5) Genitively Dependent Compounds are those in which 
the relation of the first member to the second is that of a 
genitive case. These are exceedingly common, both in poetry 
and in prose. In such compounds, if Tadbhavas, a long vowel 
or diphthong in the first member is commonly shortened, and 
the laws of sandhi are neglected. Examples are, of 
Tadbhava compounds : (WF5 + trfrf ), ■' a millionaire,’ 

lit., ‘ owner of a latch;’ + ‘a water- 

mill;’ V'gHT'H, ‘a stable (for horses);’ of Tatsamas : 

‘Lord of the world;’ ‘water-fowl;’ 

lit.., ‘a wood-woman,’ i.e., ‘a puppet;’ ‘CIJrarnffT, 

‘ the story of Ram.’ 

a. in the second place in these compounds, may be 
often rendered, ‘because of:’ as, ‘because of fear;’ 

‘because of affection.’ 

h. These compounds are especially common in titles of 
persons: as, V^l ^rTTK; ‘incarnation of virtue;’ 

‘ lord of the milkmaids :’ and also in proper names : as, 
lit-, ‘feet of Ram;’ lit., ‘servant of the 

goddess:’ also in the titles of books: as, TTJTCTRT, ‘Ocean of 
love ;’ 3nif*raTO, ‘ sport of Braj.’ 

c. Under this head come many idiomatic combinations in 

which a numeral is the last member: as, lit-, ‘a 

death-Zcror,’ ‘ a crore of deaths ;’ ‘ the three penances;’ 

‘a thousand men.’ Similarly is to be ex- 
plained in the compound, ^fsf, ‘tne beauty of 

countless Kdm Devs’ 

d. x;T3I or t;T3 (TT^f) occurs as the last member in many 
such compounds, denoting eminence or superiority : as, 
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e.g., ‘the prince of sages;’ l^T, ‘the chief 

of sacred places;’ ‘the prince of the seasons,’ i.e., 

‘the Indian autumn.’ 

e. In these compounds, an adjective occasionally occupies 
the last place ; especially, sftJJT (5ff*T), ‘ worthy,’ ‘ fit ; ’ as, 
=81Tf«t^fIur, ‘marriageable.’ 

f The colloquial combinations of ^t*tt (for Sk. Trrw«R), 

%vith a preceding noun, are originally genitively dependent 
compounds: as, e.g., ‘a man of Delhi ;’ 

‘a milkman,’ etc. 

(6) Locatively Dependent Compounds are those in which 
the relation of the first word to the second is that of a 
locative case: as, lit., ‘horse-mounted,’ ‘a horse- 
man;’ ‘dweller in heaven;’ ‘im- 
mersed in joy;’ ‘bow in hand.’ Here we may 

note especially a large number of Tatsama compounds, in 
which ‘ born,’ is the second member ; as, sj^rsr, lit., ‘ the 
water-born,’ ‘the lotus;’ also others with ^ : as, 
lit., ‘night-walker,’ ‘a demon;’ ‘aquatic animals;’ 

and a few with ‘going;’ as, (*W + *T)> ‘moving in 

the atmosphere,’ ‘a bird.’ 

624. Occasionally the first member of Dependent Com- Copulative 

, . Compounds 

pounds is in the plural : as, *T?fi 5 lT?< ! T, ‘ love to worshippers ; 

‘friend of the afflicted.’ 

625. Copulative Compounds include all compounds the 
relation between whose members might be expressed by a 
copulative conjunction. Under this general class we may 
notice, especially, 

(1) Complementary Copulative Compounds, in which the 
one member may be regarded as complementing or supple- 


* But much more commonly, 
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menting the other. These are the most common. Examples 
are: ‘parents;’ ‘food and drink;’ lit., 

‘ grain,’ ‘water ;’ ‘ Ram (and his) younger brother, 

i.e., Lakshman, lit., i?a?n-after-born.’ 

a. Words of opposite meaning are often thus coupled : as, 
‘loss and gain;’ ^T*nC { r WK + ^(WK)> 
‘moveable-immoveable,’ i.e., ‘ animate and inanimate.’ 

h. Under this head also comes the common colloquial 
idiom in which a word is repeated, either with its initial 
letter omitted, or another substituted, or with a different 
medial vowel, to denote indefinitely the remainder of a class. 
The repeated word gives a sense exactly equivalent to the 
Sanskrit or ‘ et cetera.’ Examples are : 

‘tents, etc.,’ i.e. ‘tents with all their appurtenances;’ 

‘ horses, etc.,’ as, e.g., ‘ mules, donkeys, etc. ;’ qfts qrPEE 
‘ kos, etc.’ 

(2) Reciprocal Copulative Compounds are those in which 
two words of similar or identical meaning, are grouped 
together with a reciprocal force. Often the second word is 
merely the feminine form of the first. Examples are: 

‘ altercation ;’ 5TT7T ‘ mutual beating.’ Sometimes 

the two members of the compound differ in a radical letter 
only: as, qrffa ‘neighbourhood;’ 

‘ facing one another.’ 

(3) Many other combinations occur which must be 
reckoned as copulative compounds; but the second word 
seems to be added merely for the jingle, and adds nothing to 
the first. The same varieties of formation occur in these as 
have been mentioned under (1) and (2). Examples are: 

W, ‘well (and) sound ;’ ^it;, ‘groping;’ qrUTT 

qrpft, ‘whispering;’ *=pT5{ ‘search;’ ‘walk,’ 

‘behaviour;’ q^ qy^, ‘inquiry.’ 

626. Observe that not only the postpositions, but the 
substantive inflections, are added only to the last member of 
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a copulative compound: as, xjg tlcff g?T, ‘to ghosts and 
goblins :’ Wt gfft) ggt gfgxff % »ft • • • ^3^Txft xng> f, 

‘ even the trees (and) plants, and beasts (and) birds have 
become dejected.’ gfggTTXTXftgfWj ‘to Lakshman, Ram and 
Sita.’ Similar is the relation of the first two nouns in the 
following phrase from the Prem Sugar: XTg w|5) 
firerr^ fjtsr-pg . . . grr?g. ‘all began, tying turbans and 
waistbands together, to pull at it;’ so also in the Rdmdyan ; 

‘ he praises obstinacy and stupidity.’ 

a. In the same way, various suffixes, as gT^TT, Jpg, etc., are 
sometimes attached to the last of a number of nouns, which 
are then to be regarded as forming a copulative compound: 
as, Hfar gt q*T w? giX! gT^T, ‘that three-headed, nine- 
footed, six-handed creature;’ fgxrrCT*f*lg Xtg gg 3tTgT, 

‘ regarding the whole world as pervaded by Sit a and Ram ; ’ 
gr^gggg^ftggg fg^T giXTTTX:, ‘ the Creator (has) made 
the world to consist (both of) the animate (and) the 
inanimate, (of) virtue (and) of vice.’ 

627. Descriptive Compounds are those in which an Descriptive 
adjective, or a word used adjectively, is compounded with a Com P ou,uls - 
substantive. In these, the one member of the compound is 
predicated of the other. Examples are : gSTXrrjXJ (H^TT + 
ggf), ‘ courteous ; ’ giggTJT, ‘ ear-split,’ * an ascetic with 
split ears;’ also, all compounds in which gift (for JT^rf, 

‘great’), occupies the first place; as, JpfTglg, ‘great sin;’ 

‘ great king.’ Other illustrations are : 

‘(having) little strength;’ (gx;g + ^gXj, ‘the 

supreme God;’ Xfepsfrgi, ‘the middle world;’ i.e., ‘the 
earth ; ’ ggxpg , ‘ of much value,’ ‘ precious.’ 

Cv 

a. Under this head fall compounds, common in poetry, in 
w r hich gx; or gg, ‘excellent,’ follows a substantive, as the second 
member of the compound; as, xjfggxt, ‘noble sage:’ x^g^, 
‘excellent woman.’ The qualifying member also takes the 
second place in XTgxpsftg, ‘mind defiled,’ ‘unholy;’ and 
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regularly in compounds implying comparison ; as, 

‘dark as the lotus flower.’ Under this head may also be 
mentioned compounds in which ^ 5 «rlT, ‘ another,’ is the last 
member ; as, 5j^rr»fry, * another birth.’ 

h. Sometimes an inseparable prefix takes the place of the 
adjective; especially, (also ^i, 3fiT, or ‘bad;’ as 

in gpRq^rr, ‘a bad dream;’ ^TPTrT, ‘a bad son;’ also ¥f 
(Greek, ev), ‘well,’ ‘good;’ as in tTRJlfrT, ‘good society;’ 
also ^ (ct, ^(), (Greek, So?), ‘bad ;’ as, «pNsi, ‘abuse;’ 
<|T 3 iJR, ‘ crime ;’ lit., ‘difficult to cross.’ ^ has some- 
times an intensive force ; as in ‘ a great distance.’ 

Rem. Regularly, these prefixes can only be joined with Sanskrit words ; 
but in poetry this rule is not always observed. Tims we have in the 
Rdmriyan, ‘the good master,’ and even, w’srrfT^ *nt. ‘the 

noble four brothers.’ I have also noted, in poetry, (f + 

*sTlf<qi, for ‘ well opening.’ 

c. A noun may supply the place of the adjective; as, 

TT^Tf^f, lit., ‘the king-goose,’ ‘the flamingo.’ So explain 
such idioms as the following : «rm TT31T> 

‘a king of Mathura named A'hnk ;’ where is a 

descriptive compound, in which the proper name, 

takes the place of the adjective. These might be termed 
oppositional compounds. 

d. Similar is the use of as the second member of 

compounds: as in "s^Ulf^T, lit., ‘ Brahma , the beginning;’ i.e., 
‘ Brahma and the other gods, beginning with Brahma;’ 
3§\rrf^; ^5re*f, ‘ nectar and other kinds of food.’ 

e. Sometimes a Sanskrit word and a Persian word, mean- 
ing the same thing, are coupled together; as in r*t ^«f, 
‘the body.’ 

Numeral 628. Numeral Compounds are those in which the first 

Compounds. 

member is a numeral: as, fjysj, ‘a Brahman,’ lit., ‘a twice- 
born ; ’ 'fasitsR, ‘ the three worlds ; ’ ‘ thousand- 
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mouthed ‘a place where four roads meet 

‘ the five vital airs ; ’ £ a century.’ 

629. Adverbial Compounds are those in which the first Adverbial 

. " . . I,, . . Compounds. 

member is an inseparable adverb or preposition ; as, e.g., 
compounds with ^TT : as, , ‘according to rule;’ 

(^I^rr + ‘as spoken,’ ‘true;’ compounds with 

jgff , abbreviated to xj ; as, with commentary ; ’ 

XJT*T3J, ‘with (his) younger brother;’ and many others: as, 

TTfrrf^Tj ‘every day;’ ‘a superintendent.’ 

a. Here also may be noted compounds with the negative 
prefix, corresponding to the alpha privative in Greek. 

In pure Sanskrit words, ’Sfst; becomes ^3 before consonants, 
but in Hindi words of modern formation, is used before 
both vowels and consonants. Examples of Tatsama words 
are ‘ without end ; ’ + 

frnsr), ‘unlovable;’ lit., ‘ not-God,’ i.e., ‘created 

existence ;’ + Sh. fut. pass, part.), ‘ not to be 

given.’ Modern Hindi Tadbhava compounds are 

‘unknown;’ ‘uncounted;’ 

‘ill-fortune;’ + lit., ‘not so,’ ‘other-like.’ 

is even compounded with a perf. part., as in in 

the following : — 5JFT3 * the king awaked 

ere it was morning;’ lit., ‘morning not having been.’ 

b. Under this head also include * mutual,’ from xn;, 

‘ other,’ reduplicated with a euphonic xj . 

630. Many of the above compounds are adjectives, and 

yield no complete sense in themselves. Many others, 
although substantives, may also be used in an adjective 
sense ; in which case the adjective termination is often 
added: as, ‘gazelle-eyed;’ fxjefilbfi, ‘having a voice 

like the cuckoo.’ But this ^ is often omitted, and the 
compound is used in its original form: as, «VH^t{t, ‘cloud- 
coloured;’ •fx^x^q, ‘ having the form of a man.’ 
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Rem. These compounds used thus adjectively are constantly met with 
in poetry, as the predicates of an implied relative clause ; of which the 
copula, usually, and almost always the relative also, is unexpressed. 
Examples of this construction will be found on almost every page of the 
Ramuyan. 

a. In the very common idiom in which the word 

‘name,’ follows a proper noun, as designating a person or 
object, the combination, although its parts are usually 
separated in Hindi, must be explained as a Dependent 
Compound noun, used adjeetively. Thus, «TT*T qqff, 

‘ a mountain named Hemakut,’ represents the Sanskrit form, 

xt#h: . 

b. The word q»q, ‘form/ at the end of compounds, often 

has the sense of ‘of/ ‘consisting of / as, ‘sea 

of error.’ But sometimes it may be rendered literally ; as, 

‘ Hari in the form of man.’ 

631. Anomalous compounds are formed with ttr and 

; as, ^ifigwrq, ‘mere bone;’ ‘another 

country.’ inflects final to ij in a preceding Tad- 

bhava word ; as, if! %, ‘from the mere 

seeing of these.’ qq or qqqj is added to nouns to form com- 

©V Cx 

pounds denoting ‘ manner ; ’ as, qff qqqi ‘ words of 

^ Ox 

wisdom;’ ^^qqqj, ‘loving/ ‘kindly.’ 

632. Compound words arc themselves often compounded 
with other words or with other compounds, thus forming 
Complex Compounds. Examples are : — qZTWffaR; ‘ food of 
six flavours/ a descriptive, involving a numeral compound; 

‘dwellers in air, on earth, and in water/ a 
locative compound, involving a copulativ e of three members ; 

lit-j ‘ sunbeams- water/ i.e., ‘the mirage/ «ri*n- 
(vTr»lT + ’?TP!pJ + ‘bearing various weapons/ an 
ace. dep. compound, used descriptively, in which the acc. 
member, is itself a descriptive compound. In the 

Prem Sugar, we have the anomalous quasi compound, ^ 

for 
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a. In the Rdmdyan and other poetry, we find complex 
compounds of great length ; as, 

‘ cleanser of the filth from the beautiful mirror of the human 
soul;’ an accusatively dependent compound, involving four 
genitively dependents and a descriptive ; 

»n^rvi, ‘ having (their) nails and teeth, rocks, and great trees 
as weapons.’ 

Rem. Such long compounds are often explicable by beginning with 
the last member, and proceeding regularly to the first. They are in 
imitation of Sanskrit idiom and are not admissible in prose, where the 
postpositions are commonly preferred even for short phrases. Still, in 
prose, compounds of simple furm are often used, when the two ideas are 
conceived of as one compound whole : as, Trvptw, 4 worshipper of the 
Lord;’ 4 the story of the rape of Ushd 

* one who has subdued the senses.’ 

633. As remarked § 623 (5), the laws of sandhi are always neglected in 

all Tadbhava compounds, and very often, even where the elements of the 
compound are Tatsama. Thus, e.g., we find, ‘ the will of 

Hart; for i ff*T3W, ‘hailstones,’ for ^^1^, 

* distracted with fear,’ for *PTT ’ etc ’’ et< ’" 

634 . In poetry, the parts of compounds are often Inversion of 

inverted: as, e.g., lit., ‘joined with judgment,’ i .e ., Com P ounds - 

‘discreet,’ for 8k. ‘ deprived of the jewel,’ 

for nfirrffa ; ‘ destroyer of Mayan,’ for ; 

f^dUfrl, ‘every day,’ for nfrlf^M ; ‘deprived of 

judgment.’ 

635 . Before leaving this subject, it is important to observe Compounds 
that a large number of Sanskrit words used in Hindi, are 
compounds formed with various prepositions. 

The following list contains the most important : — 

(1) ^Tfrt, • beyond ;’ as in lit., ‘ beyond limit,’ ‘ infinite,’ 

(2) ‘above,’ ‘over;’ as in ‘^rf’tiqfrl, ‘a ruler.’ 

(3) ‘ after ;’ as in "SSl«pg, lit-, ‘ after-born,’ * younger ;’ also with 

nouns, as in daily.’ 
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(4) ‘within as in ‘the internal sense,’ ‘ the heart.’ 

(5) ‘away,’ — usually implies detraction ; as in ‘ blame.’ 

(6) ^rfa, ‘ to,’ ‘ towards ;’ as in ^rf»T?TrT, ‘ desired,’ ‘ chosen.’ 

(7) ’RRL ‘down,’ — -often implies disparagement; as, J|Tg, 

* hatiiing ;’ ■ifqjjui (also ,) the opposite of JIHT, ‘ vice,’ ‘ demerit.’ 

(8) ^IT, ‘to,’ ‘towards;’ as in ‘a mirror.’ With the 

derivatives of (and also and X’) ‘ t0 g 0 >’ reverses their 

meaning; as in ^TI3fJT»I, ‘coming,’ contrasted with 7f7t«T, ‘going;’ so 
in the verb ( , ‘ to come,’ from (^fl + ^, ‘ to go ’). 

(9) etc.,) ‘up;’ as in ^frqg', ‘horn;’ 
‘pronunciation ;’ so also ^ in ^cfwTT (Sk. +4?IT). lit., ‘ to stand up,’ 
‘ to rise.’ 

(10) ^TJ, ‘near to,’ ‘ down ’, ‘ under ;’ ns in ‘prepared,’ lit., 

‘ standing under.’ It often gives a depreciative sense ; as in 

‘ ridicule,’ from to laugh.’ 

(1 1) f*(, ‘ down ’ (in contrast with sJI^), as in ‘ the conclusion 

(in Logic);’ ‘subduing.’ 

(12) f*rc (f*ra;, f%, etc.,) ‘ out,’ commonly has the effect of a 

negative ; as in fautiqiqi, ‘ without blame ; ’ ‘ without fault.’ 

(13) Xlfx;, ‘around;’ ns in | ^qi, ‘ an attendant,’ lit., ‘a walker 

around.’ It often has merely an intensive force; as in ‘com- 

pletely filled.’ 

(14) H, ‘before,’ — hence often indicates superiority; thus, HVn<f, 
‘chief;’ ilej) Jf , ‘effort,’ etc. Often its force is scarcely appreciable; as 
in HTH (H + WH)> ‘obtained.’ 

(15) Ufa. ‘ against,’ ‘ towards,’ ‘ back again ; ’ as in TffW^.'a 
respondent;’ ttfriqiq; , ‘recompense.’ 

(16) f%, ‘apart,’ often denotes ‘negation,’ ‘separation,’ ‘distinction,’ 
etc. ; as in fTsfru, ‘ separation ;’ fW*- ‘discrimination;’ cqej 
(f% + ^sHf), ‘ profitless,’ ‘ vain.’ 

(17) ‘ with,’ (opposed to flf ) ; as in conjunction ;’ 

titlin, ‘ fighting,’ ‘ war.’ But often its force is imperceptible. 

(18) Two or three Persian and Arabic inseparable prepositions and 

other words are also compounded with nouns in High Hindi. Most com- 
mon are the negative particles % and ^ (j^-) > as *“ ‘ without 

work ; not present.’ 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, 

AND INTERJECTIONS. 

I. Adverbs. 

636. The tables on the following pages exhibit a 
series of adverbs formed from the five pronominal 
elements noted in § 255. 

637. Of the temporal adverbs, all which contain a labial vowel 01 
consonant, have arisen from the combination of the Sanskrit noun, veld 
(H. ber ), ‘ time,’ with one of the pronominal elements, as appears clearly 
from the Bhojpuri forms. The forms containing d are connected with the 
Sanskrit series formed with the suffix dd, as given in the table. Jim, in 
the Bhojpuri series, is for Sanskrit yoni, ‘ womb,’ hence ‘place’ or ‘time 
of birth,’ with allusion to the doctrine of transmigration. K/iatii, in the 
Maithili series, is for Sauskrit ksjian, * a moment.’ The Magadhi and 
Maithili time-series, ehiya, ohiya, jahiyd, etc., I am inclined to connect 
with the Sk. quantitative series of prouominals, iyat, etc., which in Ap. 
Pr. became ettio, etc.;* the h in the 11. forms being merely euphonic, 
having been inserted to avoid the hiatus occasioned by the disappearance 
of the tt. These pronominal forms were already used in the obi. sing., 
in Ap. Pr., as pronominal adverbs of place ; and may as easily have been 
employed to denote time, like the Hindi itne men, also used adverbially, 
both in a locative and a temporal sense. 

Rem. Hoernle derives the series, ab, etc., from the Ap. Pr. loc. sing., 
emvuhin, etc., of the quantitative pronominals, emva, etc. ; which were 
used as adverbs of time and place.t But in view of the modern use of 
the forms in herd, as in Bh., I still incline to prefer the etymology 
suggested above. 


Derivation of 

Pronominal 

Adverbs. 


* Hoernle : Comp. Gramm. §§ 438 (7), 409. 


t lb., § 469. 
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TABLE XXIII. FROXOMIXAL ADYEBBS. 


Time. 

j Prox. Dem. 

Remote Dem. 

Relative. 

Correlative. 

Interrogative. 

Pron 

Base 

i 

i 

'di » J 

w, ffa fa). 

rf, ffa 

a», tfa 

H.H. 

aR', ‘ now.’ 

Wanting .f ‘ tlien.’ 

51^, ‘ when.’ 

ff?, ‘then.’ 

* when.’ 

B. 


99 

art. 

rft, Wfa 

ait, as<[. 

M. 


t» 

ar^, fafa 
ar|, ar^t 

Relat. used. 

ai^.aifaai^Y 

Me. 

ft tt 

tt 

argfa^tarat 

tt 

anffa^tarat 

N. 


99 


rl^f. 

»V 

Bh. 

0\ 


WfSlfa 

d?*rrrfa«n;- 

affair. 

%a- 

^gara- 

Mg. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

tt 

amnft. 

wTfaiT- 

<rffarr. 

arf^an. 

Mt. 

ywfa. y<a»i- 
yff*rr ; 

WWf*T» '=M|sa*l ■ 
^rrff^T- 

Wanting. 

wffa 
Wffa^TT- 
art, aifa 

TrafiT, rl<st«i- 

rTa- 

a>fi£«n- 
**a, asa- 

Sk. 

Wanting. 

„ 

^T- 


sF^T- 


* Also, in the Sahdranpur district, 

f Where any form for the remote demonstrative is wanting 1 , the corresponding 1 cor- 
relative is used instead. 


TABLE XXIY. PRONOMINAL ADYERBS. 


Place. 


Prox. Deni. 

Remote Dem. 

Relative. 

Correlative. 

Interrogative. 

Pron. 

Elem. 


^ , BT, ^r. ’5T- 

^f, fa c*r)- 

R, frT- 

Ri> fa- 

H.H. 

•Sift, ‘here.’ 

^Tft. ‘ there.* 

‘ where.’ 

rfft. ‘there.’ 

Rfigt ‘where.’ 

JB. 

T*. t?r- 
*rft, ■*rf. 

^<T- 

Tf- 

fal • 
aTfT, Wt- 

fTTrT- 
rfft. «TT - 

faR, RfR- 

r»1T, rst- 

M. 

■*t, wt, tt- 


3ft. 5|3t 

Relat. used. 

Bit, Bitt 

lit, *rtt- 

Me. 

wt, wst. 

=rrsl- 

*1%, 5FSt 
■ail'd . at t dt 

99 

Rif, Rift 
r>t%, Rifat 

Btin. 


ArT, ^T, RTsft 

faR,3qt,Wfat 

fat, Sit Wfat 

faf,R*rt Rifat 

Ku. 

rt. 

TL 


. 

cTT. 

RTT- 

N. • 

*mrt. 

RRT- 

. 

BUT- 

HTft> WTft 

RillT- 

O.B. 

TYT. tfT. 

Bit BTft 

Bi, %1T, *n|BT- 
BffW- 

Rf,RlB, cTflt 
crf^T- 

Rif- 

Av. 

nfa«rr, ufa^R. 

^frLRri, 

tfaBT, %faBB- 

RfaRttfaRR. 

— *- •s^- 

f^rr> 

¥lt. 

°til<4<4i, qila^q- 

R. 

Tfrr- 

Birr. 

^TflT. 

birt- 

RifR- r- 

Bb. 

jrf%wr. ff *rt 
nat, Tjart;. 

^IRT, 

wfim, imfi. 

'9T3T > 'dS • 

ai^q’l, %^»T. 
WffaTT. 

R3T, %37T- 

RfRT, RaR- 
RffRT. 

tat tars:- 

RfRi, RiaR- 
liffwr- 
Riat %ar^. 

Mg. 

ta*n. 

Ba?iT. 

B?ait 

wx*n- 

v ... 

BaBT- 

%aMt 

tait 

RfcRt 

RiaRt 

Mt. 

JTCTC. jr%.* 

<=»._. ... 

HIRT, B^T. 1RIT- 

Ifm <5if t 

5|tR, 5TR. 

RfaRt cRt 

rlcR > RH- 

RiaRrt.t Rift- 
Rid*l> RiR- 

Sk. 


Wanting. 

*R- 

cR- 

RiB- 


* I have also met with the following series assigned to Tirhut, though Grierson does not give it in his 
Maithili Grammars ; viz., fttYR, RiiaR. 

t Is ‘ to what several places ? 


To face page 374 .] 
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TABLE XXY. PROXOMIXAL ADYERBS. 


Direction. 


Prox. Demonstr. 

Re mote Dem. 

Relative. 

Correlative. 

lute rrog. 

Pron. 

Elem. 

X’ t’ xf, p, v- 

B, xff, bA BT, B- 

B , fB (B)- 

R, ffT - 

Bi.fBi. 

H.H. 

TBY T<*Y* 

1 hither.’ 

BVY B^Y 

‘ thither.’ 

fmrr, 

‘ whither.’ 

frTOT, 

‘ thither.’ 

fBBT, 

‘ whither.’ 

Me. 






R. 

*s A 

tj? m-i 

Btlt %B- 

%| BR- 

•VJU 

Rf BB- 

%t %R- 

Bh. 

PB>§ P3T- 

B^,§ BtfY 

BB, %T- 

»vS *x. 

BB, B?T- 

BB, BIT- 

Mg. 

PW, PIT- 

B^, BTY 

XX X 

BB.BIY 

VS 

BB.^IY 

Mt. 

TB>TB,p^,T[B. 

t*3YH 

Bit BTtB, BB- 

B*^,^ B*^°- 

Bi*IT- 

fw%, 

fB^. 

B*fT- 

fBit BB'. 
fB%, . 

fB^“. 

R*3T- 

fBi^. BB- 
fB^, 
fB^s. 
Bi*?Y 


* BBT is alto heard. 

f Fallon gives the following western variants of ^BT viz., <j[E( and ^TTT^; and 
of wy or bt^. See Hindustdni-English Dictionary, sub. voc. cit. 

7 Also flR'qtrl and ffirft ; B? is also employed for %rf. 

§ ^ optionally prefixed. 

II Fallon gives also the following additional eastern variants of viz.: 

Tp?T> */fT. PftT- fBTi snd analogous equivalents of BBT> Bf 1 , B^fT* 
Eorresponding forms presumably exist for the other members of the 
series, but I have not met with them. See Hindustdni-English Dictionary, sub. 
voc. cit. 
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Manner. 


Prox. Dem. 

Remote Dem. 

Relative. 

Correlative. 

Interrogative. 

Pron. 

Elem. 



31 , f31 0«l). 

H> fa. 

fai- 

H.H. 

^ , ‘ thus.’ 

©V 

Wanting* 

aj, ‘as.’ 

Cn 

(3, * so.’ 

©V 

33, ‘how?’ 

©V 

B. 

■iff. 

*rt 

Cv 

wt m, fsrs- 

Os 

WT. ait 
fit. eft- 

wr. wf 

M. 

gf, 

W- 

O'. 

f3T^. 

Relative used. 

fara?- 

Me. 



sfiNrc:, sftVr. 

.. 


N. 


^mfr. 

srotft 

wtft 


O.B. 


Wanting. 

f3lf*r. 

fafa. 

fat*-* 

Mt 

PWT-Pff^n- ^ff^rr.’srrff 

^I^T. ?Nt. 

%IT-t 

Sk. 

TWT. 

Wanting. 

*i*rr. 

. 

<tot. 

wr- 


* Cband lias and 

1" Bliojpun and Magadhi u«e instead of an analogous series, the pronominal adjectives of 
manner, thus : Bh. etc. ; aud Mg. etc. 

7 ^ optionally prefixed. 
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638. Of the pronominal adverbs of place, I formeily connected those 

containing t, as itai, at, jataya, etc., with the Sk. series in tra. But I 
now agree with Hoernle * * * § that we must regard these as lowing arisen 
from the Ap. Pr. loc. sings., ettahe , etc., of the quantitative pronouns, 
ettio, etc., which were used as adverbs of place. This will account for the 
palatal diphthong in the longer forms, as my earlier explanation did not. 
On the other hand, however, 1 would still refer the series in hun, or da, to 
the union of the pronominal base with the locative sthune, instead of 
referring the termination, with Hoernle, to the Pr. old. suffix, hau.j So 
also I would still refer the .Mar. series with th, athai, etc., to the same 
origin, but not the Me, forms in dai, etc., which Beanies has well 
illustrated by reference to the Orija expiession, e tire, ‘in this direction,’ 
and the fuller Marathi, ikatle i r hade, loc. sing, of laid, for the Sk. 
k at, ‘hip.’: I' 1 such longer forms as the Av. et/iiijan, Bh. iijhanin, etc., 

I would assume as the second element a loc. sing., thik’tur, analogous to 
sthdne, hut derived from the strengthened Prakiitic root thih, for Sk. 
stint. Indeed the word tliikdnu fiom this root, meaning ‘a support,’ ‘a 
resting-place,’ is common in Hindi. It is an analogy which supports the. 
above derivation of these adverbs fiom sthune and thihdue, lather than 
from Prakritic terminations, that Bliojpuri presents an altei until e series, 
ehijd, Shijd, etc., in which the Persian noun, jii, of the same meaning, has 
been substituted fur sthune. 

639. The adverbs of direction, iilhar, etc., and their dialectic equii alents, 
are for the most part difficult of explanation. Hoernle $ would deiive 
id/iar, etc., from a form idahu, connected with the Prakrit qualitative 
pronoun, etlrihu (Sk. U/risha), an old locative suffix, r, being added. 
Beames is inclined to connect them with the Marathi, mlwr, ‘face,’ dim. 
from Sk. muk/ta, whence, by contraction, the second element would become 
nihar, nhar , tlhar, liar, as in the Mt. trmhar, tenhar, H.H. iilhar, Bh. 
ehar, etc.|| But the origin of these forms appears not yet to be 


* Comp. Gramm, p. 313. 

t lb. 

I Comp. Gramm, vol. iii., 201. 

§ Comp. Gramm, p. 315. 

|1 Comp. Gramm, vol. iii., p. 2C1. Hoernle derives these forms in 
mhar, etc., from the ohl. steins era, emit, ena, + r, of the Pr. quant, 
pronominal, °co, for the Vedic Sk. iuat. Vid, Comp. Gramm, p. 30S. 
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demonstrated. The Bh., Mg’., and Mt. forms, ene, enne, inne, etc., seem, 
however, to be clearly derived from the Ap. Pr. quantitative pronoun, emva , 
the loc. of which, emvahin, was used as a pronom. adverb of manner as well 
as time. Bangali supplies the intermediate form, emane, ‘ here,’ ‘ hither.’ 

640. From the loc. sing, of this same pronominal, I woidd now agree 
with Hoernle* in deriving the pron. adverbs of manner, imi, yhi, and 
their valiants. These come most naturally from the Ap. Pr. loc. sing. 
emviii or entrain, whence, first, the series, imi, itn, etc., then the Mar., tun, 
tin, and H.H. ydn, etc., etc. The .A 1 1 . forms, ehantti, e/tanti, than, end, 
etc., are derived from the loc. sing, of the qualitative pronominal, in the 
following order, taking the series of the proximate demonstrative as an 
example : Sk. idrishah, Pr. itiso, or, with the pleonastic suffix nt't (la) 
added, aisanti, whence, e/iami, than, end. The i of ehaniii may possibly be 
the loc. case-ending, but more probably the emphatic particle, i or hi, so 
that ehandi is exactly H.H. aisahi. Similarly are derived the remainder 
of the series. The Mewari suffixes, kar and gd, are from the Sk. verbal 
roots, kri, ‘ to do,’ and gam, ‘to go.’ 

Emphatic 641 The emphatic suffix, ft or f, may he added to 

Particle with . ^ . 

Adverbs. any of the adverbs m the table. But y is commonly 
substituted for the final of the series in ft. 

Examples are: — (’SRft), £ immediately ; ’ 71 Ht (ffft), 
‘just then ;’ efiift (^«fft), ‘ ever;’ iff (rarely, ^fft ft), ‘just 
here ; ’ Wf, ‘ anywhere,’ ‘somewhere ‘just as.’ 

a. The dialects similarly add ;gr, Bf, or as, e.g., Br. 
= and in the 

Bdmayan, ^iT3i , = ^wt and firFjf , = 3iff ; Av. wff , = Slfft , 
etc., etc. Mar. has for ^if . In Naipalf, f disappearing, 

ft or ff by sandhi appears as tj; as in %wf^, ‘ever 
‘ quite near,’ etc. 

Postpositions 642. Inasmuch as these adverbs are originally 

with Adverbs. ... o J 

substantive combinations, they may be followed by 
postpositions, thereby expressing yet other variations of 
the adverbial idea. 


* Comp. Gramm, pp. 313, 314. 
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Examples are: — with if, ‘from;’ gg if, ‘henceforth;’ 

‘since;’ gg ‘ since when ? ;’ zfft %, ‘ hence ;’ gft 
%, ‘ thence ; ’ gft %, ‘ whence ? ; ’ with gt ; gft gt, ‘ to what 
place?;’ with grr ; gig gfT, ‘of the present time;’ gft gT, 

‘of what place?;’ with gg or g^g, gf, etc.; gig gg, 

‘till now;’ gg gg, ‘till when,’ ‘as long as;’ gg gg, ‘so 
long;’ gg gg, ‘how long?;’ Zfft eT^i, ‘as far as this,’ ‘to 
this degree;’ gft ci=R, ‘thus far;’ gift rig, ‘how far?.’ 

For gig gg, ‘till now,’ ‘by this time,’ Mar. has f%. 

a. These postpositions may also he added to the intensive 
forms : as, g»ft ft, ‘ from this very time;’ Zfft gT> ‘ of this 
very place ;’ gft if, ‘from some place,’ etc. 

643. Various other modifications of the radical ^Pronom^ai 
meaning of these adverbs, are expressed by their Adverba - 
repetition and combination. 

(1) Some of them may be repeated to express universality, 
distribution, or indefinite repetition : as, gg gg, ‘ whenever,’ 
followed by gg gg in the correlative clause ; gft gft, 
‘wherever,’ regularly followed by gft gft; gift gift, ‘some- 
times ; ’ gft gff , ‘ in some few places.’ 

(2) The relative may be combined with the corresponding 
indefinite adverb to express inde/initeness : as, gg gift, 

‘ whenever ;’ gft gft, ‘ wherever.’ 

(3) Or the negative particle, g, may be interposed 
between two cognate adverbs to express a certain sort of 
inde/initeness : as, gg g gg, ‘now and then;’ gift g gift, 

‘ at some time or other ;’ gift g gft, ‘ somewhere or other.’ 

(4) Or the correlative may be combined with the relative 
adverb followed by the genitive postposition : thus, gff gff, 

‘ in the same way as before.’ 

644. For the pronominal adverbs of manner, Zf , etc., the 
oblique forms of the pronoiniual series, Tjgf, etc., (Table 
XII.), are often employed. 
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Miscellaneous 

Adverbs. 


Adverbs of 
Time. 


a. The Sanskrit TRJt, = ^r, ‘so,’ occurs in poetry in 

Sanskrit phrases, chiefly in the formula, , ‘ let it be so.’ 

b. The 3rd sing, conting. fut., ^T%, of ynpiT, ‘to wish,’ 

before pronominal adjectives is equivalent to an indefinite 
adverb; as, ^f| Ct, ‘howsoever great it be.’ 

645 . Besides the above pronominal adverbs, are many 
others of various derivations. Very many of these, 
indeed, are, in fact, old locative cases of nouns. The 
following lists will be found to comprehend the most 
common. 

(1) Adverbs of Time : — 

’snSt (Sk. ^rj), Dial, ^prny, ^3’ -V* 

^ifer, ‘ before.’ 

’Siw (AA.'^RT), Dial. TRI, ’ssra, ^r^T^T, ‘to-day.’ 

{Sk. ^n®), Dial, sirt^r, ^rrfa, "Rwf, 

‘yesterday,’ ‘to-morrow.’ 

‘at dawn,’ ‘early.’ 

«jyfT, jjy?i (Sk. pres. part, from WT), ‘ immediately.’ 

xiy^r (SA. uy + Di,tL *ry#f, nft, uyt, ‘the 

day before yesterday,’ or ‘ the day after to-morrow.’ 

rjyyt' {Sk. Dial, fPCfj «tCb 

‘ three days ago,’ or ‘ three days hence.’ 

(Sk. ’SRJ *^r), Dial. vtyUT, *nff> ‘four days 
ago,’ or ‘four days hence.’ 

f*f^T«T {Sk. fsH-^T), ‘at last.’ 

t3ff, f3ai {Sk. f%3Ri;), ‘constantly.’ 

(Sk. Dial, utw- fu^-ps, fw^, 

UTW; ‘after,’ ‘afterwards.’ 

fx«T or xfX^Dial. i also M *1 , |jl*l 

(Sk. UWT), ‘ again.’ 

* This is really a conjunctive participle, from or 


‘ to return. ’ 
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*frr, * at break of day, ’ X 
(Sk. dTtdTT*l)> ‘ repeatedly.’ 

ddU (Sk. d + ^NTRTd!, fein. gen. sing.), about Meerut 
or fd^td, ‘ early,’ ‘ betimes.’ 

a. The following are only dialectic; dRf, ‘hitherto;’ 
ddiTV (Sk. d + diT%), ‘early,’ X. ^i%, ‘immediately,’ and 
d^ (contracted from d^lff ), ‘ always.’ 

b. Of the pure Sanskrit words denoting time, which are 
used adverbially in Hindi, the following are among the most 
common, viz. ; certain compounds with the affix ^T, as, 
H3K^T, ‘ once dd[T, d^T, ‘always;’ and, with the suffixes 
fdd) and ^dfq, di^Tfdd and di^Tfq, ‘sometimes,’ also 
‘perhaps;’ dcdTRU Hr^f, ‘ instantly.’ 

(2) Adverbs of Place : — 

■ddd {Sk. ddR), ‘elsewhere.’ 

fddTJ {Sk. fd + diZ), and dT> Dial. and d^,, ‘near.’ 

TTJT {Sk. tn^), ‘over,’ ‘across.’ 

dTd> Dial, and xjrff, ‘near;’ and, reduplicated, dlTd 
did, ‘on both sides,’ ‘ all around.’ 

in; (Sk. dTT), ‘ on that side,’ ‘ off.’ 

{Sk. ddl^), Dial. ‘on that side;’ dTTTffn;, 

3fTOnr> c ° n both sides.’ 

diffT (Sk. drrffd)), ‘ without.’ 

dfaT (Sk. ^Wf^dT), ‘within.’ 

ddd, ‘before,’ and tftit, ‘behind,’ are also used as adverbs 
of place. 

a. In the colloquial of the Upper Doab, dijft or dTdftb and 

Wt or are combined with dT^ (-'lr. in the sense, 

respectively, ‘ on this side,’ and ‘ on that side.’ 

b. The following Sanskrit adverbs occur, formed with the 
suffix d, viz.; dRR, ‘elsewhere ;’ trhu ‘in one place;’ 
ddd, ‘ everywhere.’ 


Adverbs of 
Place. 
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Adverbs of 
Manner. 


(3) Adverbs of Manner : — 

and ‘suddenly.’ 

(imp. 2nd plur. of sTR^T), Br. in Rcim., 

W«T, ‘ so to speak,’ ‘ as it were.’ 

33Z {Sk. sjzfa). Dial. tR: ; also fTZ tTZ (from Sk. root, 
TRT; past act. part, q^R?), ‘ quickly.’ 

sfai, reduplicated intensive form, (Sk. root, ^n)> 

‘ exactly.’ 

(Sk. , ‘ fate ’), ‘ perchance.’ 

vjfx (A/r. root y), ‘ slowly.’ 

f%qz (Sk. fvr + trt ?), ‘ very.’ 

tf^r (Sk. q^), ‘ on foot.’ 

(Sk. q;jr), ‘ much,’ ‘ very ; ’ for dialectic forms, see 

§ 338. 

ifq (Sk. loc. sing. qq), ‘quickly,’ Dial. ijfjf. 

(imp. 2nd plur. of rrr^RT), Dial. ?TRt, rTR¥, rTTJ, 
‘ as,’ ‘ so to speak.’ 

*RT?Tn; (from Sk. root, qR), ‘ incessantly ;’ also qnnrrrTTT- 

^ (Sk. ‘truly ;’ intensive form, qqgq. 

Hrf, Dial.~% rfcf, ‘freely,’ ‘gratis;’ intensive form, %f5nr. 
Dial. ftT, ‘gently.’ 

a. The following are only dialectic: — G. trust or mus t, 
‘quickly,’ and rRJT^, ‘slowly;’ rjfj (Sk. qq), ‘very,’ 
‘ extremely;’ and in the Rdmdyan, qq (Sk. q ~ r;qj , ‘rather.’ 

It. The conjunctive participle, qift, of qrrRT, ‘to do,’ is 
often used adverbially, for ‘as;’ thus, first qqj qqR qifr; 

‘ I will count my birth as having borne good fruit.’ 
Similar is the use of the Braj form, q ; thus, rn«rq SR5 
‘ they regard the man Krisltna as a god.’ 

c. The following Sanskrit words are used as adverbs of 
manner, viz. qiqiqrrcf (qj + qjqn<T, abl. sing, of fqiT(), ‘ sud- 
denly;’ qjfq, ‘ very;’ qRqqr, ‘infinitely;’ ‘more;’ 

(abl. sing.), ‘id est ;’ qjR^; (Sk. inst. sing., qnq^q). 
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‘ well/ ‘happily;’ ‘only;’ ‘incessantly 

‘mutually;’ ^STT, ‘as;’ r^n, ‘so;’ cp>rr, ‘in vain;’ 
‘quickly;’ ^faf, lit., ‘born with,’ hence, ‘naturally,’ ‘easily;’ 

‘truly.’ Sanskrit adverbs formed with the suffix 
denoting ‘ distribution,’ ‘ kind,’ occasionally occur ; as, in the 
Ramdyan, ‘ of nine kinds.’ 

d. Here may be noted the Sanskrit particle, ff, ‘like,’ 
which approximates the nature of an affix, and always 
follows the word to which it refers ; as, fft^tsr ff , ‘like the 
servants of Han'.’ 

(4) Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation. The common 
affirmative adverb is ft, Bun. ft and ft ; east of Bundel- 
khand, often fft, ‘yes.’ tafft (Pers. ‘ truly,’ is also very 

common in affirmation. The negative adverbs are «t, 
and tffeT, £ no,’ ‘not.’ Of these, is regularly used with the 
imperative only; sift', never with the imperative; f, with any 
part of the verb. 

a. gft is often combined with ft and 5fft in respectful 

address : * thus, wt ft or ft ft ; as, fff , fTf ? 

nft ft fTfT, ‘ how friend, has Bidttsjtak come ? Yes, Sir ; he 
has come.’ 

b. Dialectic variations are for sift', Hr. ftflb ftff, 
ftft, fTft; *ltfff, JJdr. f ; in the Bum., fff, fff ; 
modern eastern form, vnffvi Otlicr variations are. «tt, fft, 
si Tf. and 5|f3. t For Ivanauji has Ttff and *r<ft ; ff ff 
or fgjf is also used. In Eastern Hindi, faff is always used 
for THT, and, like that, with the imperative only. Variants of 
ff*T are wf*l and f^HT- 

c. ft, ‘ indeed,’ Dial, ft, f"3 or ffi, is common. In the 
Ramdyan vtt is occasionally used with a similar force. 


* There is a proverb, ft f?t ft fffTft, ‘sa y Ji (y ourself and) 
you will he railed Ji.’ 

t For the derivation of these forms, ride § 472. 


Adverbs of 
Affirmation 
and legation. 
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usually with ^ ; as, or sometimes faR precedes ; as, 

fsB'tff or cftvff . 

d. Various Sanskrit nouns and adjectives are also used in 
affirmations: as, llum. ‘certainly;’ fsTST^, 

‘ without doubt;’ fsr^p, Dial. fsfft, fsTf^i, etc., 

‘ assuredly.’ 

646. Here may be also noted the occasional use of the particles A|^l , 

‘ now,’ mid TfH, 1 thus.’ In Hindi prose these are never used except at 
the beginning' and the end of narratives. Tlius, at the beginning of the 
Prem Siigar, vve have vSfSf cfjHfT "ill y»T> ‘Now, the beginning of the 
story;’ and at the end of each chapter, we find the particle ^f7T> which 
is scarcely capalde of translation, hut is similar in force to the marks of 
quotation in English. In Sanskrit, ^f?T was always written at the end of 
a citation ; and traces of this usage are found in Hindi poetry. Thus, in 
the Rdmuyan, JfffJTT »1 ftT ofif^ *I|^; where «Tfcf i«, by sandhi, 

for «T Tf?T, and we may literally tu.nslate, ‘Holy Writ, saying No, has 
sung his greatness ;’ ^ffT simply marks the negative as the word, not 
of the writer, hut of ‘ Holy Writ.’* So also, in prose, TfcT, as the first 
member of the compound refers to the noun or nouns immediately 

preceding; as, slip! ‘ Brakmd, Mahesh, et all 

647. The following Persian and Arabic words occur now 

and then as adverbs in modern Hindi. — (1) Pers.: or 

(aU-), ‘quickly;’ ^7i;fT (phtr. of j\>, ‘time’), ‘often;’ 
(sV>\A), vulg., and ‘perhaps;’ f^fr 

vulg., and ‘ always;’ (2) Arab. : ^WtTT 

(AkJl), vulg., ‘ certainly,’ ‘ indeed ; ’ (J ), 

‘especially;’ tS^irT (Ixiii), .md about Meerut, qpsft (for Ar. 

‘only;’ fspjrfir (JflU), ‘altogether;’ (<£»), 

‘ namely,’ ‘ that is to say.’ 

648. Some adverbs and nouns, compounded, form useful 

adverbial phrases. Examples are: — ’sfTT ‘elsewhere;’ 

‘never;’ ‘slowly,’ ‘easily;’ 


* The meaning of the passage is, that the Veil, while attempting to set 
forth the greatness of Rum, declares that it has not yet done so ; i.e., that 
his greatness is ineffable. 
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‘else,’ i.e., ‘(if) not, then.’ For .igt fft, we find in tlie 
Itdmdyan, •nffg, «R, 5fg, and fgr*t also occurs, for 

Wf ’ffY, ‘ how not ?.’ 

649 . Many adjectives, especially such as denote quantity 

or quality, are used in their uninflected form as adverbs : as, 
■St^l and 5T*TT, (‘good’), ‘well;’ ^fTST, ‘a little;’ ^ngT 
(‘ great ’), ‘very.’ So also is used ij^T ; as, tj*?t rtTWT f, 
‘(my) mind is so agitated;’ and, in Mar., g\JT, , = 

H.H. ^g>. 

Rrm. But in some cases, where the adjective must be rendered in 
English as an adverb, it is yet inflected as a proper adjective ; ns in the 
Shukuntald, where Madhanja says, g, ‘ I am truly very 

miserable.’ 

650 . Conjunctive participles are very often equivalent to 

English adverbs; as, ‘knowingly;’ f?r*T3b ‘together;’ 

etc. Here we may also note the use of gigss, conj. part, of 

? with nouns, adjectives, and numerals, forming 
adverbial phrases ; as, grg%, ‘ laboriously ; ’ 

‘chiefly;’ gcjj gefi ‘singly;’ wg ‘with face 

downwards.’ Further illustrations will be found in the 
Syntax. 

651 . Finally, wc may here notice the participle jft, 
which may he placed after any word to render it 
emphatic. It may sometimes he translated hy ‘ just,’ 
1 very,’ or some similar word ; often, however, its force 
can only he expressed hy a stress of the voice. 

a. After the pronouns ^rg and gg, and often after Wf and 
ft, ft becomes f), and is written as a part of the pronoun ; 
thus, ^nft, ‘this very ;’ ^gt, ‘ that very,’ etc. For its usage 
with pronominal plurals, see § 268, and with the pronominal 
adverbs, see § 641. Examples are : — ^g efigrfT gt ^n, 
‘ I was in the very act of saying this;’ ^tgt ‘ju«t two 
eaine ;’ Tl«Ji ft > ‘ I have only one horse;’ ^ % 
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«TTr? fifY, ‘ he said this very thing.’ For ypf iff, yfift is 
sometimes written ; as, *flf fTT ‘ t0 a 

beautiful woman, everything is becoming.’ 

h. For ft or Braj also has if or tjf. The final $; or 
is often shortened, and Anusvar is occasionally added. In 
one instance in the Rdmdyan ( Utt . K.) "3 is hardened to ; 
thus, 5ft ipr JT «T ypfTT^- ‘ that which the very mind contains 
not.’ Sometimes the emphatic f; or ^f, f having been elided, 
combines with the final inherent a of the word to which it 
belongs ; giving, e.g., such forms as, O.B., fgjft, for 
‘even one,’ ‘just one;’ i\ T . ijffi for Tj^fiff. 

c. In colloquial Marwari, and are used instead of ft ; 
thus, tiff; trh?r, = ^ft % far*rr; w\,= 

^rr, etc., etc. 

Prepositions. 

652. With the exception of those particles termed 
pos /positions, which are employed in substantive 
declension to denote the several cases of nouns, and a 
very few other words, Hindi possesses no words of a 
strictly prepositional character. The words which, for 
the sake of convenience, are enumerated below, as the 
equivalents of English prepositions, are really sub- 
stantives in the obi. singular. Many of them, as, e.g., 
xftf§, etc., actually occur in the nominative 

singular, ifNfr, etc. ; and when in the oblique 

singular, they not unfrequently are themselves followed 
by postpositions, as h, wy, etc. In virtue of this their 
substantive character, they require the noun they modify 
to be in the inflected genitive. Nearly all are masculine, 
and therefore require the preceding genitive in ifi. The 
few feminines are noted in the list, and of course inflect 
a preceding ftf to ^1. Many words which have been 
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enumerated as adverbs, are also used as prepositions, 
and will therefore be found in the following lists. 

653 . The following take the noun either with or Preposition? 

_ men with. Obi. 

without the postpositions. In the latter ease, the noun Sins?, 
must take the oblique form 

<# ISA-. 77*7), Br. th;, TTy. ‘beneath.’ 

WX , ‘ across.’ 

UT«, in Ram. q<, qjff, mff, ‘near/ ‘to.’ 

Wfi|, Mar. qj^t, N, qfgj>, ‘ behind.’ 
fsR or fqwr (Sk. fqsfT), Br. fqq, fqq, ‘without.’ 
qhq (Sk. and W. Hindi, fqqj, ‘between/ ‘among.’ 
wrfq (Sk. wffq^T), Br., N. qrrfJT, ‘ for the sake of.’ 
q*r (Sk. qq, ‘with/ + qq, ‘ to go ’), ‘ with.’ 
qq77, ‘ together with.’ 

a. qf%77, ‘ with/ properly a Sanskrit adjective, is used as 

the last member of a compound, as, qq qfipT, ‘with love;’ 
but it also appears as a postposition, as, qfftH ‘ with 

the carriages.’ 

b. qtq is also used as a noun ; e.g., in the Rdmdi/an, 

qr^T, ‘ adorn (her) on every side.’ 

654 . The following commonly require the preceding Prepositions 

. . _ n-ed with Gen. 

noun to take the genitive postposition, q, viz. : — Postpositions. 

qj7q, ‘before.’ For dialectic variants, see § 645 (1). 

qrq, ‘ around/ ‘ on both sides.’ 
qfqy (Sk. ^qfrj, Mar. ^q^ (§ 1"2), ‘over/ ‘above.’ 
fgq (Sk. f^lt ), ‘towards.’ 

(Sk. ^tt, ‘a door ’), ‘through,’ ‘by means of.’ 

‘ near.’ 

qlq (Sk. qfqi, Br. «ffq, ‘ under.’ The Garhwali form. 

■fqwr, inflects the preceding substantive as a true post- 
position ; as, STqr fqqft, ‘ under this tree.’ 
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TUilpctir 
J 'lepo.-iti-'n- 


TfT- X f^o, ‘near.’ 

TH5HI and ‘instead of.’ 

^TfT or X. Tr^To. ‘ without.’ 

X f*Ro. ■' within.’ 

TTT^ (perf. part, of TTRTnb ‘ in consequence of,’ ‘ because of.' 

f%r?r (perf. part, of ^jt), 4 for,’ K. ^TTh Bagh. 

*rr%, f%«rr, Mt. tr«r, %*r- 

^rar, ‘ with,’ X faao, ^3}o. 

Br. ?TT*ft, tTTT^,. *ff, fUTT- 

X Trfrr, also TtTgrrjft, ‘in front of,’ ‘before.’ 

•*» n» 

(.s/,-. ‘at,’ ‘at the house of,’ whence also or 

fTTT, ‘ towards,’ ‘ to,’ — TTPR, and sometimes Jfij. 

a. »rf^', ‘like,’ requires the preceding genitive to take the 
fi m. form, 

h. ?f?rr»T, ‘equal to,’ ‘like,’ commonly requires the genitive 
with ; hut I have noted an instance in which it is made to 
agree in gender with the noun to which it refers ; thus, 
flTrTT *WT«T, ‘ a woman like a mother.'* 

655. Only dialectic are the following : — 1\. etc., ( V/c. 

spur, ‘to,’ ‘ near,’ = H.H. xn^f; tins often takes the preceding 
in an in the oblique form without a postposition: tjtJT (>Vi. 
?mS*0, e Nvitli ; ’ in the Bum., (*M\ *T?IT), ‘like;’ ofiT%, 

grt%. = ^TTgr, ‘for,’ ‘by reason of;’ ajfW, ‘for,’ ‘in con- 
si'ieration of;’ in eastern Hindi, = ‘for;’ Mar. 

‘below;’ X 3jf%, Trfsr, ‘under;’ tnfsf, ‘to,’= H.H. mR : 
frfX~, xjfg, ‘towards ;’ tsnff^i, ‘ except ;’ JTTftSf, ‘in,’ ‘between ;' 
%f. ‘like;’ Rtfa, ‘above;’ ‘near.’ 

656. In Rajputana, tliese words uhirli in Higl) Hindi are used with 

the genitive as postpositions, are often construed as predicative adjectives, 
and made to agree with the subject of the sentence in gender and number. 
Thus, tfTSfr %^frf, = H.H. %3T f> ‘ he h 


* Compare tiie .Mdrwdri usage, ^ C5G. 
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seated behind me;’ but 1 > ‘ s,,e is seilt ed beiiind 

thee,’ where High Hindi would have Compare the remarks 

concerning wr> § 172. 

657. The following Sanskrit words, with a few others, 

are often used in Hindi in a prepositional sense : — ^R*rTT : 
‘after;’ ’SfipnT, ‘according to;’ ‘after;’ =RTTW, 

• for,’ ‘because of ; ’ fMflTT, ‘on account of;’ (oftener 

and , ‘ contrary to,’ ‘ against ; ’ or fwq?} , 

also f%%, ‘ in respect to,’ ‘ about ;’ ifjftq, ‘near ;’ f<J, vuig. 
%ff, ‘ by reason of.’ 

658. The following Persian words are often u^ed in 

modern Hindi as prepositions: — 0 A -')’ 4 ' v ‘6un fr<j 

( j '< ), ‘about,’ ‘around;’ (i_Co^), in the Doab, 

•pnt^; in the Himalayas, or ‘near.’ is 

even used in literature, as in the Shakuntalo ; ^5T ifi 

^3tT, ‘ 1 "’ill camp near the grove.’ ^T^ftT {fan. 
takes eft), ‘concerning.’ 

659. The following Arabic words are also much used a« 

prepositions by Hindi-speaking people : — ‘ instead 
of;’ (_i)U-), ‘contrary to,’ ‘against;’ {jJu: 

‘without;’ ‘in exchange for;’ ‘by 

reason of;’ (Juc), ‘after;’ fatpT X;), ‘without;’ 

TjTWTfasR (jiV*), vuig. in the Doab, TfTfTRH, ‘according to;’ 
efT% (_kJ.), ‘ for;’ *ReJ ), ‘for,’ ‘by reason of : ' faWT 

(1^:), ‘ except,’ ‘ besides.’ 

a. The following are feminine, and require ^ with the 
preceding noun ‘for,’ ‘for the sake of;’ 

cTT 1 * ‘towards;’ ( c >)> ‘like,’ ‘in the matter 

of;’ fsreWfT ‘concerning.’ 

Conjunctions. 

660. Copulative conjunctions are the following 

W* (Sk. -wx), Br. ft, A r . ^f*T, jp. O.B. 

Bagh, eftT, ‘and;’ »ft, Mar. A. xrfh, ‘also; fay, 


Sail ski it. 
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390 conjunctions. [§§ 661-662. 

■ again,’ * moreover. ’ For 3 ft, ‘ also ’ (Sk. ^rfrrff , Pr. ffff), the 
Sanskrit sometimes with elision of ^j, ifq, is used in 

poetry only, w*TT, also Tt?f and •gfsf , is used for fqff, 
resumptive, ‘again,’ in eastern Hindi; and in Naipali, ififf. 

661 . The most common Adversative conjunctions are 
(Sk. qf + <j), in Naipali, rtT~, ‘but ;’ try, (Sk. qy), 

Br. q, ‘yet qyuj (Sk. qytjr), ‘but,’ ‘nay.’ 

a. But the common people in the N.W. Provinces very 
commonly use the Arabic for qy«fT, ‘ but ; ’ and 

the Arabic <cOj, crf%ff (also, vulg., and «raqj), for qyiq, 

which latter is never used by the common people. Equally 
rare, and used only in poetry and scientific writing, is the 
Sanskrit ftpiT, = qy«?T, ‘but.’ The Persian JL,, 3T3fy, ‘but,’ 

‘ except,’ is often used by Urdu-speaking Hindoos. 

662 . The Disjunctive conjunctions are qT and 

‘ or.’ The Arabic V. *JT is often preferred to these by the 
common people in the N.W. Provinces. The negative 
disjunctives, ‘ neither,’ ‘ nor,’ are expressed by repeating 
the negative participle m with each successive clause. 
‘ Else ’ or ‘ otherwise ’ is expressed in Hindi by the two 
particles, «nff eft. Of these, qft belongs to the protasis 
of an imexpressed conditional clause, ‘ (if this is) not 
(so), then.’ In Naip&li, for yff ft, we have Miff, or the 
phrase ftff 5 . 

a. fqj is sometimes used as a disjunctive, especially in 
alternative questions; as, qsn <J?f WT^ftai ffi ‘ will you 
go or not ?’ The Sanskrit fljqT (or fqjqrb ‘or,’ is occasionally 
found in literature. fa is the regular disjunctive in Naipali. 

b. The 3rd sing, conting. fut., , of -q , ‘ to wish,’ is 

often used disjunctively in two successive clauses for ‘whether 
.... or;’ as, »T ‘whether he come or 

not.’ For the second may be used. 
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c. The interrogative qsjr., similarly repeated with nouns, 
must also be rendered ‘ whether 5 . . . . ‘ or, 5 as, qjn W! 
qr|q, ‘whether men or women.’ So in Naipali is used 

663. The Conditional conjunctions are qf? (Sk.) or Conditional 

J v / Conjunctions. 

and, much more commonly, ^f, ‘if,’ Dial. 5} and §t. 

The Persian $\ qtary is often used for by Hindoos 
familiar with Urdu. In Naipali at«j (ar«m) = ; ^ 

always follows the clause it conditions. 

664. The Concessive conjunctions are <ft, ‘ then £ 0,,cfssiv . e 

J 7 7 Lon junctions. 

‘indeed,’ qqjfq, ‘although,’ and mrTfq, ‘nevertheless;’ 
both qsrfq and cTTnfq are Sanskrit. But, colloquially, 

Wf ... aft is used for ^rfh, and rft or tftaft, for fratfa ; 
as, ■‘ssnq ari| aiT*r aft rft , etc., ‘even though you 
should forsake me, yet,’ etc. 

a. Dialectic variations are, for rft, Br. rft, in Bam. rT3 

and rf; for ^rfq, Ram. q^rfq, Br. oft^, X. af^f qfsi 

(always final) ; for 7T®nfq, rt^fq, X. ctqfq; for cftaft, Br. 
rft^, Mar. <ftft and <ft tjut. 

b. qft|, sometimes followed by aft in the same clause, is often 
nearly equivalent to ‘ although xpy, ‘ yet, 5 or qynl, may then 
introduce the consequent clause. Thus, qftr 1? aj% arPC *ft 
^T%, ‘ even though he should kill me qff an*f yut srim 

Try VI iff yyr, ‘ though property all go, but virtue remain. 5 qrift 
may be thus used for q"n| . 

c. fqjy aft sometimes has a concessive force = Eng. c still. 5 

d. ■qqyfq {Pers. ‘although, 5 is only heard from 

Urdu-speaking Hindoos. 

665. The Causal conjunctions are fqi, ‘ for,’ qfifai, Br. conjui lctions . 

WTfai, qqtfqi, and WH?, N. and qJTR" ar^ 

(final), ‘because.’ The Sanskrit noun, qiiyxir, ‘reason,’ 

is also used as a causal conjunction, = ‘ because.’ 
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666. The common Illative conjunction is rft, N. tt~, 

‘ then.’ After aft in the protasis of a compound sentence, 

is often used in the apodosis in an illative sense ; as, 
ofr ^n^TT TTt 5fT*tT u%*n, £ as he has come, I shall 
therefore have to go.’ Under other conditions, the abl. 
singular of the prox. deni, pronoun, , viz., %, Br. 
ina, has the force of the illative ‘ therefore.’ 

667. The Final conjunctions are foR, ‘ that,’ and, more 
emphatic, the ahl. singular of the relative pronoun, 
farcm, ‘ in order that.’ Naipalf uses the conj. part. 

lit., ‘ saying,’ after the final clause. 

«. No negative final conjunction exists, except in the 
Naipali, Bfitf*T ; its place is supplied by the 3rd sing, routing, 
future of the substantive verb, with a negative before f^i; as, 
^ ft Us or T[€T it f?R. The Persian mfai, = fai%‘, 
belongs rather to Urdu than to Hindi. 

Interjections and Enclitics. 

668 . Vocative interjections are the following : — 

% ^it, ’sit or it, itTT, HT- X ‘ O.’ Of these, % is 

the most respectful, and must be used to superiors ; ^sit, iff, 
it?! and ’ssjift, also may be used in addressing equals or 

inferiors when no displeasure is intended, and or f 
always indicate some degree of displeasure or disrespect ; 
the final of these three is always changed to §; in con- 
nection with a feminine noun. v$t, it and f (ft) follow, 
and the others mentioned, precede, the noun with which they 
are connected. 

669. Various emotions are expressed by the 
following : — 

expresses pity, ^ST, despondency, ^T|f, approbation and 
surprise, ‘ bravo,’ ‘ well ! ’ expresses praise, ‘ bravo,’ 
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‘well done!’; fTTJ, also fT fT and ‘alas!’; ftfTH 

= e twice a pity;’ ^rrff (also ^Tf), is ‘mercy!’, lit., ‘save!’; 

and ‘oh,’ express pain or disgust; :ara ‘hurra!,’ 
lit., ‘victory!’ ‘victory!;’ ‘fie,’ expresses disgust, 

let other interjections arc, ‘shame,’ also fsitlETTj 

‘begone!’; vp, ‘hush!’; ‘ lo ! ’; fij^r, ‘pshaw!’; 

(£/,-. , ‘salutation ! ’. I have also found used as 

an adjective with a noun ; as, ‘ a well-said word.’ 

670 . The usual words of salutation among the Hindoos 

are, to equals or inferiors in caste, TT*T, Ram ! Ram ! ; 
to Brahmans, vmw*:, ‘Obeisance!’; to Europeans or Mu- 
hammedans, , lit., ‘peace!’; or, still more respectfully, 

lit., ‘ service ! 

671 . The following interjections are also used in the col- 

loquial of some parts of the country: TTT^TCj’ (Pers. oV-i), 
‘well done!’; vt Vf and express disgust; wt calls at- 
tention ; and ‘begone!’; fT?I and 

fT?f W, ‘Alas!’ ‘woe!’; lit., ‘Alas ! nurse,’ or ‘mother!’. 

occurs in the Ilumai/ati ; thus, the slave girl Kuhuri 
says, n WRT, ‘Alas! what have I de- 

stroyed ! ’. It occurs also in the Shakuntidd. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SYNTAX. 

672 . In this chapter will be treated, in the first place, 
the functions of the several parts of speech under 
their various modifications in respect of number, case, 
tense, etc., and, in the second place, the construction 
of sentences from the material thus exhibited. The 
former may be termed Analytic , the latter, Synthetic 
Svntax. 

V 

Pakt I. Analytic Syntax. 

Gender and Number. 

673 . Little needs to be said here as to gender. It is 
chiefly of importance to observe that occasionally, when 
a noun denotes an object of a different gender from its 
own, it is construed as having the gender of that object. 
Thus, though is masculine, we have sjfaiwt, 
when it refers to Shakuntald, in the drama of that name. 

674 . The singular number denotes unity , the plural, 
plurality. To this general rule there are three ex- 
ceptions. 

(1) The singular may be used for the plural in a generic 
sense, to denote a class ; as, TWtt K qf?T 
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lit., ‘base-born women desert the husband ^ 

^rTw ^5T., ‘ to god, man,' and sage, there was great joy. 5 

«. This generic singular must not be confounded with 
those cases in which the plural termination is simply dropped, 
leaving the noun, although plural, in form like the singular. 

This takes place regularly when the plurality is already indi- 
cated by some attributive of the noun, as in the following : 

f^» ‘ hi a few days $ sfprY TTrT TSTHTH f^Tt 

‘these two things appear untrue;’ TZTT’Ttj ‘eighteen 

queens.’ 

Sometimes the plural inflection is also omitted, where the 
indication of plurality is only in the predicate ; as, ifaT 
1} igifY f‘, ‘her companions are standing in her service ;’ i.e., 

‘are waiting upon her.’ 

Rnn. This omission of the plural termination occurs chiefly in the 
nominative of fern, nouns, and is probably becoming more and more 
common. But in such cases, where there is an emphasis on the 
plurality, the plural inflection is retained : as, ^Y SSTTI 

e^Y, * he gave his two daughters in marriage.’ 

(2) Tiie plural is used for the singular to express respect ; Plural ot 

as, 7TTT in the following: ^JTTT ‘the RL>SI)ett - 

star of my eyes, S/iri Krishn C/kukI .’ 

(3) A very few Hindi nouns are idiomatically used in the Idiomatic 
plural, where English would require the singular. Examples 

are found in phrases formed by ?jt§Y, fq^rraY> and grpsY with 
*n^rr, e t° die of hunger, of thirst, of cold.’* So also 
‘ price,’ ifR, in the sense of ‘ fortune,’ ‘ lot,’ ‘ vision,’ and 
^PRT^TTj ‘news,’ are very commonly construed as plurals; as, 
also, sometimes, ‘welfare,’ and ttpHj ‘life,’ with allusion 

to the (supposed) five vital airs.’ 


* In such idioms the inflection ’vf dearly retains its original sense as 
a genitive termination = Sk. B|, d i s to l* e explained as a genitive 

of cause, as in such phrases as «ITT ^TTT> ‘ exhausted because of the 
way.’ Vid. infra, Syntax of the genitive. 
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Subject 

Nominative. 


Predicate 

Nominative. 


Objective 

Accusative. 


Of the Nominative. 

675. The Nominative is used, 

(1) As the grammatical subject of the verb ; as, 

^ TfW ‘ the words of the sage will become true.’ 

(2) It is found as the predicate after many intransitive 
verbs, as in the following examples : — 

sf^TTrr TRW Wf %, ‘ what an affliction to a man 

is old age!’; wft ^R Rt %, ‘this 

staff .... is become the support of my walk ;’ 

‘he sliall be called Gojri Nath ;’ ^qynft 'SfTT, 
‘ he was counted a transgressor.’ 

(3) It is sometimes used for the vocative ; thus, ^RT*p; ^ 
WR*S WfT fw%£T, ‘ Baud. SK)- called and said. Son !’. 

(4) It sometimes stands independent by anakolouthon ; as, 

TRTTTW t %, ‘the great king— he is seated;’ 'jpr^faWT 
WT wrfWWT ^ ‘ sacred science 

and military science, — these two confer high rank.’ 

(5) It is sometimes used for the genitive, absolutely, with 

the infinitive; as, e.g., in the phrase, ?n ‘the 

noise of the breaking of the bow.’ 

Of the Accusative. 

676. The accusative is used to denote (1) the direct 
object of a transitive verb ; or (2) local or temporal 
relations. 

677. To denote the direct object of a transitive verb, 
we may employ either the inflected accusative with wt, 
or that form of the accusative which is like the 
nominative. Similarly, with the perfect tenses of 
transitive verbs, the object of the action may either be 
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put in tlie dative of reference with wt, or in the 
nominative. But these two constructions or the two 
forms of the accusative are by no means interchangeable. 

Rrm. Tlie correct use of these two alternative forms and constructions 
is perhaps the most difficult thing; in the Hindi language. Only by 
extensive and continual reading of native hooks and long intercourse with 
the people, can tlie foreigner become able to use them with idiomatic 
accuracy. But tlie following principles and illustrations will, it is hoped, 
at least throw some light on the subject. 

678. The general principle which regulates the use of Use of oft 
these two forms and constructions is the following : ^’. e CCUsa 
when it is desired to emphasize the object as specific 
and individual, the accusative with must bo used ; 
otherwise, the. nominative form is to be preferred. 

(1) Under this general head, observe, that in the case 
of nouns denoting rational beings, whether they be («) 
generic, or ( b ) relative terms, or (c) proper names, the 
accusative with ^t is more commonly preferred. 

a. Under this head examples arc: (a) of generic terms: 

*rrfWf ffintT, ‘he took this) companions with (him) 

«fit Wf Tnfitb ‘ why will you mind such a coward ? 

(b) of relative terms : ffy TTT ft *HTT, ‘ Hari, 

immediately on seeing his mother, began to say;’ jjfit ffy- 
SS Sf TTTTfi ‘the councillors, seeking around, 
began to kill the worshippers of Hari :’ (c) of proper names: 

*rf*T fit ‘Jitisurfer called the sage Gar?-’ 

fiB % fit itWT, ‘ Runs sent Bukiisur ;’ fit fit ^rf^T 

fit ffinj wfitfl WR ffit, ‘ all tlie milkmaids took Kri.sbn and 
went to Jusoda.’ 

X.B. c to call,’ as implying a definite object, almost 

invariably requires the accusative witli fit. 

(2) Conversely, for nouns denoting (a) irrational Xom. Form of 
beings, or (b) inanimate things, or (c) for abstract terms, 
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the nominative form of the accusative, or, with the 
perfect of transitive verbs, the nominative case, is much 
more commonly preferred. 

a. Examples are ( a ) of animate, irrational beings: 

’SRTT% 5f5}, ‘they began to pasture the cows;’ 

‘they drove off the calves to graze:’ (A) of inani- 
mate, material objects: ’ft 3P5J if TjqWT IJTtT ‘ Shvi 

Krisjtn enlarged his body;’ ^7% ‘let us cat (our) 

lunches here :’ (c) of abstract terms : Ji^T fTO ?? ^t^> 

‘do not take my fault to heart;’ fare qy qfyrTT it 

’TO q!T TO TO TflTTT ‘ I destroy all the wealth of him to 
whom I show favour.’ 

(3) Although the use of the two forms of the accusative 
or the two alternative constructions of the object with the 
perfects of the transitive verbs, is regulated to a great extent, 
especially in the colloquial, by the above principles, still it 
must be observed that other subordinate considerations often 
limit and modify their application. 

a. When it is specially intended to denote the object of the 
verb as indefinite, the nominative form is preferred, even 
when referring to rational beings. Thus in the Prem Sdgar, 
Kans says, sftwt ^TT TJf}, ‘a living girl 1 will not 

give thee ;’ where the omission of qft, making the expression 
indefinite, adds to the emphasis. Similar is the phrase, 'WPT 
*TTOi, ‘ you have killed children;’ referring to the 
general massacre by Kans. 

A. On the other hand, when it is desired to indicate the 
object with special definiteness , the form with may be 
employed even with nouns denoting irrational objects or 
abstract ideas. The accusative with will therefore gene- 
rally be preferred when the object of the verb has just been 
mentioned, or is well known. Thus, fro if! Wfa 

TOP5T qft ’ST5T ‘throwing the mortar (i.e., the mortar 

previously mentioned) obliquely between those two trees.’ 
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Again, we have, ^THTT f , ‘ that one over- 

comes this illusive power.’ Here indicates fTTOT as the 
*rr*rr first mentioned in the previous context,* where, it 
should be noted, the nominative form of the accusative is 
employed, thus: *niTT ‘remove your illusive 

power.’ 

c. Again, in the case of plural nouns, when it is desired 

to denote the object collectively, as a class or a totality, the 
accusative with is employed ; but when it is rather to be 
denoted distributively, as a plurality, the nominative form of 
construction is preferred. Thus we read, *HP5T 

^TT3 ^TT®T %, ‘taking (his) 16108 wives with him,’ 

— where ajft denotes the object collectively ; ^ 

^WT^lTj ‘he called the astrologers,’ — where fljft denotes them 
as a class. But in the following, the nominative form of the 
accusative denotes the objects as a plurality ; if WT 
‘what signs has your Majesty seen?’ 

d. The choice between the two forms for the object of a 
verbal action is frequently determined merely by a regard to 
euphony. Thus, especially, when an accusative and a dative 
occur in close proximity, the nominative form is often pre- 
ferred for the direct object, simply to avoid the disagreeable 
repetition of Thus, ^ % g*¥Trr 

‘ I have given your son to Rohini ;’ 3pf OTTOHn q?f 

juift % ^ ^*tt, ‘ Chdrumati, who is betrothed to Kritd- 

brarna, I will not give to him.’ 

e. So also, again, the one form may be preferred to the 
other simply out of regard to the rhythm and balance of 
clauses, so much affected, even in prose, by Hindi writers. 
Even a fancy for a rhyme may determine the choice, not 
only in poetry, but in prose writing. Thus, 


* Prern Sugar, Aclhy. lxxxvii. 
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Connate 

Accusative. 


Verbs with two 
Accusatives. 


WyT ‘lias any one seen anywhere my boy, Kan- 

hd), ? ’, — where is apparently preferred to ^T, in 

order to rhyme with *rt> which ends the previous clause. 
Every page of the Prem Sugar, with its artificial, rhyming 
style, will illustrate this remark. 

/. Finally, the accusative with must always he employed, 
when otherwise the expression might be ambiguous. 

679. Many verbs, transitive and intransitive, may be 
used with an accusative derived from the same root. 

a. Observe, this cognate accusative is invariably used in 
the nominative form ; and rarely, if ever, without an attri- 
butive adjunct. Thus, gw ift, lit., ‘what kind 

of walk are you walking ?’; cfftfeffST WWWRW sftfsrWT *ft<sT V?, 
‘cuckoos were uttering their pleasing notes;’ 
cpf^ffTT f , lit., he talks a great talk,’ i.e., ‘lie speaks boast- 
fully;’ ftmft % WTT Wffy, lit., ‘the soldier beat 

him a great beating.’ 

680. Many verbs may be preceded by two accusa- 
tives. We may here distinguish two cases. 

(1) The verb, commonly a causal, may take one accusative 
of the person, and a second, either of a person or a thing. 
In accordance with the above principles, the personal accusa- 
tive regularly takes wit, and usually, though not invariably, 
precedes the other. 

(2) Verbs signifying ‘to think,’ ‘to suppose,’ ‘to make,’ ‘to 
name,’ ‘to appoint,’ etc., take a second accusative definitive 
of the first. The first may be termed the objective, and the 
second, the predicative accusative. In this case the objective 
accusative, as more specific, commonly, though not always, 
takes eff, and the predicative accusative is put in the nomi- 
native form. 

Examples are, under (1), wf TR ^W7, ‘be 

will put vestments on all;’ % Wt fwSli. f^T3RT, ‘ I will 
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feed all with sweetmeats and under (2), 

^1, ‘ what do you call this?’; (h ij) fare ^THIT f, ‘thou 
hast made this a pretext;’ ^T^rlT ‘ I regard 

this as suffering.’ 

681. The accusative is used with a verb of motion to Accusative of 

Time and 

denote the place to which, as in the following example : Place. 

ffat'TR'y qfiT ‘be pleased to go to Hastindpur.’ 

682. It may also denote absolutely the time at which : 
as, 

‘on the 14th of the dark half of the 
month Kdrtik ;’ TT<1 «T WR, ‘let no one be 

permitted to bathe at night.’ 

N.B. The postposition is often omitted from both the local and 
temporal accusative. 


683. The accusative with and its equivalents, ^f, ^nr . 
etc., is also used in accordance with the principles above 
indicated, in both early and modern poetry. But in archaic 
poetry the inflected accusative in (f^j is often used for 
the analytic accusative with cRT, subject to the same general 
conditions. Examples of both forms are as follows : ^ f«i3i 
f?nr 35f TFt%, ‘who regard the sun as tlieir own friend;’ 

TTO "fif %ff %ff HTrft, ‘ keep Ram in whatever way (you 
may);’ efijr ‘say! what pauper shall I 

make a king ? ’ ; ?jfif W€, ‘ the sage extolled 

Raghuharf 


Accusative iu 
Poetry. 


684. It is important to observe, however, that in Hindi 
poetry the laws of grammar often yield to the necessities of 
the measure. Even agreement in gender and number is 
often sacrificed to the exigencies of the metre. Moreover, 
in archaic poetry, the modern analytic accusative is but be- 
ginning to appear in literature. Hence the nominative form 
of the noun is constantly employed for the accusative, with a 
license which in prose or in the colloquial would be quite 
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Inflected 

Accusatives 


Objective 

Dative. 


inadmissible. Thus, e.g., in the following' stanzas, prose usage 
would have demanded “fit and 

TTig g 3TRft, ‘we thought the First Man to be a mortal;’* 
<T3 » r^TTl ‘then the lord of men summoned 

Fdsisht ;’ t and so in almost every stanza of the Ramdyan. 

685. The inflected form of the noun alone is never used in modern 

Hindi for the object of a verb. But it should be noted that in Permissive 
and Acquisitive compound verbs, as also sometimes in Desideratives, the 
inflected infinitive in XJ alone, or, in the Ramdyan and other Eastern Hindi, 
the inflected verbal nouu in X^, as in lie began to go, 5 is 

de facto an accusative under the government of the following verb. 
Similarly is to be explained the colloquial Brnj and Knnanji idiom, in 
such phrases as, %% If ‘ he will not eat ; 5 where the inflected 
gerund, (o|iJ, as the object of must be regarded as an inflected 

accusative. 

The Dative. 

686. We may classify the uses of this case as 
follows. 

(1) The dative is used to denote the indirect object 
of a transitive verb. 

Examples are: WtJ* ^ 

‘ Balrdnx Ji was inspiring all with hope and confidence;’ Eft 
^ Vfwt JTpJTT *ft imn 5^, ‘ Shri Krishn Chand 
commanded his Illusive Power;’ xtbt %, 

‘this mouse gives me trouble.’ So, sometimes, with verbs of 
‘ speaking,’ we have a dative of the person addressed ; as, ^ft 
iraff ^ % ^f^ 3ft %Yf % wr> ‘ Shri Krishn Chand said 
with a wink to Baldev Ji .’ 

Rem. i. ‘ to say, 5 ‘ to tell, 5 when used of giving an order or 

direction, is constructed with the dative of the person addressed ; but in 
other cases it is preceded by the ablative : as, xTST ^i?T. 

•lie told me to sit; 5 but, if ^TTf ‘he said this 

thing to me. 5 

. — ‘ 

* Prem Sugar. t Ramdyan. 
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Hem. 2. It should he observed that the rase ivith ko before causal 
verbs is not to be regarded as a dative, as might often appear from the 
equivalent of an English idiom, but as an accusative. Tins will appear, if 
for the English equivalent to tile causal verb, the verb ‘ cause ’ be used 
with the infinitive of the primitive verb. Thus, leak or ho re ko gluts 
khilutd lull, ‘lie feeds grass to the horse,’ i.e., ‘lie causes the horse to 
eat grass.’* 

(2) The dative of a person often very idiomatically Dative of 
precedes an infinitive with the verb ^Twr or trfwr, to Iseces ' sity ' 
denote a certainty , or a necessity, or obligation, as resting 

on that person. The idiom is commonly equivalent to 
the English ‘must,’ ‘have to,’ etc. In like manner, as 
denoting the subject of an obligation, the dative often 
precedes an infinitive or perfect participle with 

Examples: ^ ^ 3(TWr |, ‘to- 

morrow you and we have to go to the abode of Yamadagni ;’ 

’srrf^, * (we) ought to arrive there to the 
festival wy*iT lit., ‘it will fall to us to die i.e., 

‘ we must die.’ 

(3) The dative is very commonly used to denote Dative of 

1 . ... Possession. 

possession or acquisition. 

a. The dative of possession is usually followed by the 
substantive verb : as, eft TT*! *1*1 ^ 4JVI *t ‘ they 
were not conscious even of soul and body ^ 

‘ to all was terror.’ 

b. But often the copula is omitted : as, ^ yriwi ^t, 

‘ where have we so much wisdom ? ; 

wt vinfnft *nfi, ‘ such happiness as these have, the 
discontented have not.’ 

c. Or some other neuter verb may take the place of the 
copula; thus, «rn? «f y^T, ‘not the name of sorrow 
remained,’ or, ‘ (even) to the name, sorrow remained not.’ 

* With the Hindi idiom, compare the Sanskrit construction of causal 
verbs. Vid. Monier-Williams, Sunsk. Gramm., § 847. 
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d. Here also may be noted the common idiom with fJT5f*Tb 
‘to meet,’ ‘to be found;’ which is always used with the 
nominative of the thing found, and the dative of the finder. 
Thus, Wt TTTY ‘they obtain the four 

blessings ; ’ JlfY ‘ I obtained nothing.’ So also 

is explained a common idiom with : as, vfTrIT 

‘I feel cold,’ lit., ‘cold fastens to me;’ tgf eft 
^•^Y tqTft 5HlY, 4 this story has truly pleased me greatly.’ 

Dative of (4) This is found in construction with such adjectives 

Advantage. v ' J 

as 'tftiU'. ‘ proper,’ ‘right,’ HvTT, ‘good,’ TifeT, 

‘ difficult.’ etc., with their opposites. 

Examples : tr^T H TiTTT TTfY sfiY *TfY, ‘ it is not 
seemly for a woman to be so daring;’ Thrift fair eff 
*tvfT %, ‘for a woman without a husband, it is well 
even to die ;’ Til FfSTvITT UTTT TiTTT 

^f3T*T %, ‘for man to obtain the true knowledge of God, is 
extremely difficult.’ 

Rem. is often construed with the genitive, with a slightly dif- 

ferent meaning, as in § 695 (46). 

Dative of Final (5) The Dative of Final Cause denotes the motive. 

Cause. ip ■ 

purpose , or object of an action, or the use for which a 
thing is designed ; as in the following examples : — 

TTY tfiY vfYwt tY «liY«T Tf TT, ‘ who will remain for the 
watching of the city ?’; ^lifY sfiY TTff’f , ‘ I 

am just going to visit the hermitage.’ 

a. The infinitive, in its capacity of a gerund, is very 
commonly used in the dative in this sense: as, Tr5T 
^Y % ^IT, ‘bring some flowers (and) fruits for an offering;’ 

qff rft l[ Tflfti t|Y, ‘for seeing, indeed, were two eyes ;’ 
^h|Yt?T «rY iJTT TrTTTT, ‘be pleased to show me somewhere 
a place to stay.’ The postposition is often omitted from this 
gerundial dative; as, ‘he comes to read.’ 

Rem. For Hie dative of the final cause, modern Hindi often substitutes 
the genitive nith or Tret, and in the east, also or ^TfrlT- 
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h. Here also may be noticed the peculiar use of this dative of 
the gerund with the substantive verb, to denote the proximate 
futurition of the act denoted by the gerund. Thus, 
fit ‘ she was just about to mount q*? ft ‘ he 
was about to go.’* 

(C) A Dative of Deference is used before a great Dative of 

Keteronce 

variety of words, to denote tlie object with respect to 
which any affirmation is made. 

Thus it is employed with many neuter verbs: as, qT*t TTfT 
ft ^rrn, ‘the arrow struck the peacock;’ ft crafty 

«wr *n*rg %, ‘ to a poor man the world seems lonely ; ’ 

ft ff% vifptT, ‘ whatever may be pleasing to any one, 
that very (thing) say ft ft ^tyi *T?tf inr, 

‘ four months passed over Aniruddb in bondage.’ So wc may 
have the dative of reference after an active verb ; e.g., ft 
«R^T f ff fftn ft xnrT ftq, ‘with regard to the woman, it is 
said, that of whatever kind (her) husband may be.’ 

a. Many other verbs are preceded by a dative of refer- 

ence ; and, in particular, the Nominal compound verbs, 
f^UTt wt ^*IT, etc., mentioned § 463. Thus, <jjt 

ft ff ’Tft' - ‘ do not signs appear to you?’. 

b. To this head may be referred the use of the dative to 
denote the object of an action, in the impersonal construction 
(§ 412) of the perfect tenses of transitive verbs. Thus, e.g., 

% qr?ff ft > is literally, ‘ by him (it was) seen (with 
respect) to the boys.’ 

c. Finally, the dative of reference may be used with some 

adjectives ; as, ffqryt , ‘dear to (her) husband ;’ and 

also, some nouns, in expressions of praise or blame ; as, 

% ^ ft, ‘praise to thy courage;!’ ft<Pl 

ft, ‘ a curse to my life ! .’ 


* Compare the English colloquial idiom, ‘ he »vas for going.’ 
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687. The dative with the postposition (3TT, , etc.), ' s 

also used in poetry according' to the same general principles, 
as will appear from the following examples : Wwffi WT is 
f^T, ‘from having given even pain to a good man;’ ^ 
f^xrfTT ‘Brahma has sown for you the seed 

of trouble.’ But very often in the llama if an, the inflected 
dative in ff (tf) is preferred. Thus, WTjjftffiff uf-T Tffi 
»TPfT, ‘this counsel, again, pleased her parents fafvf 

‘ in many a way she showed the bondmaid 
honour;’ ynrff <pT tlT iftfTT ‘ the king has a special 

love for you.’ 

Hem. The postposition is often omitted ; as, wy 

WF if, ‘for another’s injury, warriors with a thousand 
arms.’ 


The Case of the Agent. 

688 . The case of the Agent is used only with the 
tenses of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, and 
that only in modem High Hindi and other western 
dialects, to denote the agent. Examples will be found 
further on, in the sections which treat of the aforesaid 
tenses. 

o. In a Hindi translation of the B taiga vat Bunin I have 
found the case of the Agent very commonly used with the 
Infinitive in the titles of the Chapters. Thus, the title of the 
8th Skandh reads, ffy ^irTTy WHIT ^TSft WT 

%, lit., ‘ the saving of the life of (his) handmaid by 
God, having become incarnate as Hari.’ Again, in the 2nd 
Adhyaya of the same ; Wt % TO *1%^ ft WTf 

*rt, ‘the narration by Shukdev Ji of the story of Gajcndra 
and Grab.’ Pincott, in his Hindi Manual, gives the follow- 
ing additional illustration; 3TT T ^1 UTW % 5fyT TO! 

^iyif ^iT f , ‘ Go ! fellow ! what can those five Pdndavs do 
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against me?’. He thinks that this use of this case is extend- 
ing ; it is, however, still quite rare, and I have never heard it 
in conversation. 

b. In Naipali, as might be expected from its peculiar use of the case of 
the agent, its employment with other than the tenses of the perfect, is 
much more common than in High Hindi. Thus, we have, 

Mfrf? mim% mttmt mt Mifr 

one is saying, John, one, Elias, another, that one of the old 
prophets is risen again where it is used with the present imperfect. In 
the following it is used with the future; % MM tMiyi^UMM, ‘ they 

will repent.’ On the other hand, % is sometimes omitted, even with the 
tenses of the perfect; as, <£rf V3M I5TH MM . ‘ an 

angel appeared, strengthening him ;’ but I have noted this with <^^JM 
f«(M only. 

6S9. In both Braj prose and poetry, the postposition "m is 0^*°" 
often omitted. Thus, M3nfHMMMT fMMM MM VR MiTfs Agent. 

* the Sanyasis took out all the store from my hole ; ’ WTUM 
MifV, * the Brahman said;’ flhf «JM wtfM M^lt, ‘ }’ ou have 
increased (your) love for ine.’ 

690. In the Rdmdyan if is never used ; and in the 
singular, the case of the agent is thus identical in form with 
the nominative. In the plural, the oblique form alone 
denotes the case of the agent. Thus, Mfarf? fMMi; Miift MM 
MT7TT) ‘looking toward Sit a, the lord spoke this word;’ 

MfT^ Mtfa ^ftMM MT$, ‘the illustrious deeds 
of Hari, the great sages have sung in countless ways.’ But, 
as previously remarked, the nominative with the active 
construction is very often used where modern High Hindi 
would have the passive construction with the case of the agent. 

The Ablative. 

691. Most of the Hindi idioms with the ablative rest 
upon the idea of i separation.’ We may classify them 
as follows. 
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The Local m The ablative is used commonly with verbs of 

Ablative. ' ' ' 

motion, to denote the place from which the motion 
proceeds. 

Thus, if yh; grt if, ‘ they tvere coming from the 
jungle to the house;’ f^J, ‘they set out from 

Mathura;’ flfilW’T § ^3, ‘he rose from the throne.’ And 
sometimes the local ablative occurs with other verbs also ; as, 
^ ^ ‘ from afar he said to S/iri 

Krishn Chut id.’ 

The Temporal (2) It similarly denotes the time from which , as in the 

Ablative. ' ' J J 

following : — 

^ 1 ^ % ‘on the fourth day from now;’ <J3> f^«T 

%, ‘some time ago;’ %, ‘since then ;’ 'Jp? T^f^l % 

‘ this custom had come on down from the 

olden time.’ 

Ablative of • (3) The ablative is used with all adjectives, verbs, 

Separation. ' J 

and other words expressing local or ideal separation. 

Thus, after adjectives: ^ ^ jrsn, ‘he became 

separated from me ;’ fafSTT? 1 1 

made them free from all fear.’ It is also used on this principle 
after a great variety of verbs; especially verbs of asking, 
refusing , forbidding, desiring, saving, etc., etc. Thus, rp? 
furTT % WT ‘go and inquire of your father;’ ^ 
ffT % »Tt^, ‘he desires from me his death; <p? *T 

^ spjf % ‘for what did you save 

us from lire and water?;’ ^ % W *13 *lf;, <t0 £* vc 

which you refused.’ Similarly, the verbal noun ^*1? 
‘ prohibition,’ may be followed by the ablative ; WT 

f ‘ "hat prohibition to the great 

sages from worshipping Hari ? ’. 

Ablative of (4) The ablative is used to express the source , origin , 

Source and 
Cause. 


or cause. 
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Examples are: ^ vpff ftm, e nothing 

comes from obeying Indra ; ’ VRynT, ‘ greatly 

agitated with sorrow tt fifiU nn % *IT, ‘ for 

what sin didst thou become a serpent?’; aft |} ^TcT 

U«I, ‘hearing so much as this from Nand J'i.’ Thus mav be 
explained the ablative before verbs of fearing, where the 
ablative denotes that which is the cause of fear ; e.g., 

^jjqsref % ^fyfrr ‘ I fear infamy.’ Much more rarely, 
however, is preceded by the accusative ; thus, ^ 3 vry 

WR efrt SIT ^CtTT % , ‘ (my) heart fears to go there.’ 

(o) Ilcncc, by a natural transition, the ablative comes Ablative of 

Mc^ds 

to denote the means or instrument , as that front which 
action immediately proceeds ; as, for example : 

H ‘ do thou tear them to pieces 

with an elephant ; ’ t|y vT^t =STT^, ‘ with (his) hoof 

he digs up the banks of the river.’ To this head may be 
referred the ablative with verbs of ‘ filling,’ as denoting that 
with which the action of filling is performed ; as, e.g., ^ryt^y 
f%iRr ‘the lakes are filled with pure water.’ 

• 

(G) Ilcncc, again, the ablative may denote the agent. Ablative of the 

.Agent. 

Hem. Observe, however, that this construction is only found 
in connection with neuter verbs, or with the passive con- 
jugation. Thus, f?r % lit., ‘ it will not be made by 

me,’ i.e., ‘ I cannot make it ^ efiT % «Tff ^Wl^lT 

gjTcIT, 4 their strength cannot be resisted by me.’ 

(7) The ablative is used with all words denoting or Ablative of 

v ' . . Comparison, 

implying comparison. 

a. Thus, it is used (a) with adjectives: as, 

‘ greater than I WrT % *T? ^ff «T ‘why 

was he not soidess, rather than have such a son?;’ ^ % 

WT ‘she went and met him first of all:’ (b) with 

verbs: as, ‘no one may conquer me;’ 
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Ablative of 
Trice. 


Ablative of 
Manner. 


Ablative of 
Use. 


Other Idioms 
with Ablative. 


1 ffaRT at aftt: TR it aft, ‘there is no sin at all, 
indeed, greater than child-inurder : ’ (c) before some adverbs; 
as, % anil, ‘before this vn; a aTff, ‘outside of the house.’ 

(8) The ablative may denote the price, as that by 
means of which a thing is obtained. 

Examples : *ff f % fait, ‘ I got this book 

for one rupee;’ ^t % qiift fa^rTT f, ‘does it ever sell for 
two anas ?’. 

(9) The ablative is very commonly used to denote the 
manner of an action. 

Examples: fiT, ‘sacrificing with the 

vedic formulas (read) backward;’ fatf % fa^TTf «BT, 

‘ adorning (themselves) from head to foot ; ’ w qjfcf WFf % 
fiff, ‘ he said with great love.’ This use of the ablative is 
especially common with such words as TfqnT, *nfa, Ttfrf, 
fafa, etc. : as, ytfa %, ‘ in this way : ’ *rifa, ‘in that 
manner,’ etc. Here also place such phrases as ifa % ^it, 
‘ go by this road.’ 

Rem. This modal ablative denotes the noun as a norm or standard 
from which the action may, in a manner, be regarded as proceeding. 
Compare the English idiom, ‘I made it from this rule;’ and the Latin, 
nostro more, meo cnnsilio, etc. 

(10) The ablative is used after nouns expressing need 
or use. 

Examples: g?} qffafa % Wfaf f , ‘ I have need of 
medicine ; ’ % qqy ‘ what is the use of this ? .’ 

(11) Finally, the ablative with % is used to express a 
variety of relations expressed in English by the 
prepositions ‘with,’ ‘by,’ or, more rarely, ‘in,’ ‘to,’ 
or ‘ for.’ 

Examples: Wf, ‘fight with me;’ fawl % 

qrarf f fifTHTt, ‘do not stir up discord with any one;’ fa*f 
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5l f^I*fT ^ flTTYJ fwr, ‘with whom Brahma contracted an 
alliance;’ § jjf , ‘mouth to mouth;’ ^ % olfTT fcniZ TfT 
f, ‘to this a vine is clinging 5TJTcft ‘ it (crystal) 
feels cold to the touch; lit. is cold from touching;’ tEf|[ ^Tfff 

»T *n%JIT, ‘this (boy) will not obey for words:’ jjrutj ifcr 
5l ‘ seeing him in the disguise of Kristin ; ’ ^fTH ^ yt|T 5*5 
‘by your honour’s kindness ; ’ tf % SJf ffft fl *lff ‘ I did 
not say this in jest.’ 

a. cR^«n, ‘to say,’ is commonly preceded by an ablative of 

the person addressed. The dative or accusative with off is 
used, but the sense is then different ; as, ^Ff ^TT 

^TfflT W, ‘ I wish to call this ring something bad;’ 
but, % cjift, ‘tell me;’ fgra $ ‘whom shall I tell?;’ 

<J3J % Ht JTTrTT 3"^ f, ‘ (my) mother has spoken, 

calling thee also, Son!’ In one place in the llama y an, how- 
ever, the object of cfifiTT takes trrff ( tuff ) ; thus, c^ 

PTiff, ‘then Raghulnr said to the sage.’* 

b. Other words and phrases of analogous meaning to 

are also followed by the ablative : as, Wt^T % 7T*T ^ ^*r 

f%^T ^T, ‘you made Jasodd this promise;’ »T3J % 

%, ‘ Anusitya is talking nonsense to me.’ 

Rem. It has been denied that we can correctly say, in such cases as the 
above, that the noun is in the ablative ; and, indeed, if we restrict the 
word ‘ablative’ to its etymological sense, then many words mentioned 
under (10) (11) are certainly not ablatives. But in no language is the usage 
of the word thus rigidly restricted. Prakrit and modern Hindi, especially, 
afford abundant examples of the usurpation by one case of the functions 
of another. It is quite possible, moreover, that ‘ with ’ may be the radical 
signification of sc, from which all the modern usages of the word are to be 
derived. 

692. The ablative is used in poetry in the same manner as Ablative 
in prose. Two or three examples will suffice: thus, vft^ loctry. 
~ri « ‘ they began to dig the earth with their toc- 


* For a fuller explanation and other illustrations, see § 686, Rem. 1. 
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nails;’ aft faj ^rvnyT, ‘the stream of water which 

fell from their eyes;’ oHH WTT *T ^arpf, ‘by whose gracious 
compassion ;’ TrUS ^ ^Tfv^i TT*T fiTO aftv!, ‘ Ham is dearer 
than life to me.’ 

Omission of 693. Even in prose the ablative postposition is often 

Ablative Post- . 1 r r 

position. omitted. This idiom, however, is by no means everywhere 

admissible, but occurs chiefly with the ablative of manner or 

of cause, and, occasionally, with the ablative of place : as, 

or ^ TraTT, ‘>n this way;’ f , ‘all are 

well;’ aftift ^nflf f%P[ ‘the milk-maids gathered 

around him from all four sides.’ 

a. But in poetry, as usual, the postposition is omitted much 
more freely ; thus, ttfa? «ft*P? 3fTf WT*?> ‘she asked the 
people, for what was the joy,’ etc., etc. 

Abladv? Sign 694 As has been remarked (§ 1J3, a), the conjunctive par- 
ticiple is sometimes used, instead of %, as an ablative 

postposition, in the sense of ‘from’ only. Often, can 

hardly be distinguished in meaning from %; e.g., hth % yfftl 
and TTR both mean ‘free from sin.’ But some- 

times, when a distinction is intended, % denotes the source, 
and the means or instrument, as in the following: 

% . . . . ip ftm %, ‘from 

whom, and through whom, .... one’s fate, good or evil, 
comes.’ 


The Genitive. 

695. The genitive in Hindi expresses a very great 
variety of relations, which may he classified and 
illustrated as follows. 

Genitive of (1) It is used to denote possession : as, yTWT 3iT 

‘the king’s palace;’ 'll atef aft ‘ I am the handmaid 

of Kans ;’ 5?y vft^ ‘ all these are my horses.’ So 

is to be explained the genitive in the following, depending on 
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WT; ^ qrr ^JT ‘what of this (fellow’s) would have 

been harmed ? ’. 

(2) Also relationship : as, i^ri fijHT, ‘ my father;’ ^Genitive of 

Relationship. 

*mi> ‘their mothers;’ i} qj ‘these are the two 

nephews of Runs.’ 

(3) And material: as, iff ?tf3T, ‘temples of gold Genitive of 

_ ~ "" Material. 

wfa:3i ^ ’STHC tfiTZ^R, ‘four gates of crystal;’ TTWrf^t "FT 

‘a swarm of bees.’ Here also I would place the phrase 
^ TCT7T tfl *1^) -rtftgl - > ‘the day was turned into night ;’ 
and some reduplications with the genitive ; as, 3FT lit., 

‘milk of milk;’ i.e., pure milk. 

(4) It often denotes origin or source : as, vq ^4 ‘ the Genitive of 

fragrance of incense;’ 31T ’SJ^? ‘the noise of the 0 

breaking of the bow ;’ ijj f»T^T^t, ‘beggars by birth.’ 

(5) Also cause or reason : as, tjsf 3RT f TT[T ^T3iT> ‘ weary and Genitive of 

exhausted because of the way;’ ifi JTTT^ 35T Cause ' 

‘ there is nothing wrong in killing a deceiver ; ’ (fPT 3iT ^TcTRIT 
‘ a body oppressed by heat.’ 

(6) And place : as, •rrfT^n, ‘ the women of Mathura ; ’ Genitive of 

ifi X7TWT, ‘ kings of various countries.’ 

(7) Also, the age : as, 3JTT 4TTrl =fi\ ?T^, ‘ when Genitive of 

ITsha beeame seven years old.’ In this case the genitive is A ° L ' 
used predicatively. 

(8) And quality or kind: as, TTgnT ‘a count- Genitive of 

less variety of things;’ ^ 3T<T %, ‘it is a matter 0 f Quallt T- 

great wonder;’ wO 3iT "HU, ‘a load of ten panseri 

(100 lbs.).’ 

a. Here may be noted the idiomatic use of the genitive of 
the infinitive or gerund, to denote a certainty, as determined 
by the will or nature of the agent. Thus, % ^T»I 3iT ‘ I 
will not go ;’ 3T<T 31^ ‘such a thing is not to be.’ 
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Genitive of 
Cse. 


Subjective 

Genitive. 


Objective 

Genitive. 


Genitive of 
Price andTime. 


Partitive 

Genitive. 


Rem. In this idiom, the genitive of the gerund is a predicative adjunct 
of tlie subject of the sentence, and is therefore inflected to agree with it in 
gender and number, as in the above examples. 

(9) It may indicate use: as, xgrg gg ‘provision for 

eating;’ xftg grr ‘ drinking-water ;’ g? ^ gR afif 

gf¥, ‘this body is of no use.’ 

(10) Or the subject of the action denoted by the word 
it qualifies. 

Examples: WTWTCJT; gj gTgg % ggRTT, ‘the news of the 
flight of Bututsnr j gg gj gR giT grrt;t!i, ‘the reason of his 
going;’ fg^Tg giT WI gfT, ‘ a mouse caught by a cat.’ 

(11) And the object of an action, direct or indirect. 

Examples : g rpfTT gytg gy TIT, ‘ I relied upon you ; ’ 

flit ^y fgig giT 1, ‘whom do I fear ?’ lit. ‘fear of whom is 
to me?;’ gy g gggT, ‘do not rub ahtan upon me;’ 

gg giT gzr gfT^g ^ sft grfg grf^g tot giyg ggT, ‘ his son 
began to perform a most difficult act of penance to Jlahddev 
gngy g ng % gyg m wrg gy gsiT, ‘Akrur, fixing his 
contemplation on the feet of the lord, said ;’ yg gfyg ifi 
gg^ guff gfry gfggrgT ‘ there is now more desire of 
hearing this extraordinary story; ’ gy^gy giT guft, ‘a sinner 
against God.’ 

Rem. The same word may be accompanied either by the subjective or 
objective genitive, or even by both, as in the following: gg gyt ^*it 
f w g giTt> ‘ they had no compassion upon me.’ 

(12) It is used of price : as, gfj ^g gig giT iTZT ‘ give 
me ten duds worth of flour;’ gf fggg gg vfTST f, ‘what is 
the value of this horse?’. 

(13) And time : as, f^g ^ gTrT f, lit., ‘ it is a matter 
of eight days,’ i.e., ‘eight days ago;’ fgigt ggg sft gTTT f, 
‘it is a matter of a certain time ;’ Angl., ‘it once happened.’ 

(14) The partitive genitive is used when it is intended 
to denote anything as a whole, of which a part is taken. 
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Examples: Trfg grr £ the beginning of the creation;’ 

xffsn^, ‘ one fourth of the land.’ 

a. Here may he classified many reduplicated forms denoting 
intensity or totality : as, ^ ^ WT ^ f , ‘ this is very truth 
?flil gi7 *ftZT ; £ very sweet,’ lit., £ sweet of sweet;’ ETHT H*TT, 
‘the entire assembly ffig ife fj"g, ‘swarms upon swarms,’ lit., 
‘swarms of swarms.’ 


b. Observe, that when a generic term is accompanied by a 
noun denoting ‘measure’ or ‘quality,’ the partitive genitive is 
not employed, hut the generic term follows the other in appo- 
sition with it : as, W*ft«T, ‘two big Las of land; 

5K fTJ, ‘three sets of milk;’ TjoR £ a cup of 

water;’ grfi , ‘two suits of clothes.’ 


(15) Many other combinations of nouns with the genitive Other Idioms 
might he noted : as, e.g., in oaths-, thus, 3j*n Wt ‘by 

Gangd Ji ;’ in intei-fectional expressions; as, tt^TT oRI , 

‘Victory to Mother Ganges :’ in phrases denoting the contents 
of any thing : as, TjT«ft ^iT £ a jar of water,’ etc., etc. 

But the above specifications comprise the most important 
idioms. 


(1G) The genitive is used before some adjectives; as, Genitive with 
(5ffr), and or (Ae. j5j), ‘ worthy,’ £ fit.’ Ad;|ectl ' es ‘ 

Examples : fwi% £ fit to teach ;’ ^ sjfa % 

‘it looks like rain;’ sfi ‘fit to walk;’ and, in 

the Rdmdi/an, rf|fy% ‘able to break;’ eft 

‘shy of disposition’ (fern.) ; (<ff) TjyV*; <ft rft 
‘ she is tender, indeed, of body;’ rfti % ‘only rich 
in penance.’ 

696 . In various common phrases in which the noun Ellipsis with 
limited by the genitive can be readily understood, it 
may be omitted. The inflection of the genitive is 
determined by the noun which is to be understood. 



Inflected Gen. 
of Possession. 
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This ellipsis of the noun is especially common with ^Trt, 

‘ a word,’ and its equivalents. 

Thus, the noun limited is regularly omitted after 
and 5?T*T5rp as, "j? nft ’T ^^TT, ‘ I will noi hear thee,’ lit., 
‘ thy,’ sc. ‘words’ {sc. WTrT, ‘word’) ; f VT ^ff *fft‘ JTT«fB 

ft, ‘ why do you not regard my word?’ {sc. So also 

in the following: WT ’WU % ^if *1 ft ‘is there 

in your honour’s mind something to say?’ {sc. WT?T) ; ft 

WT 4^1 ' l i ? ; ‘ what (thought) has he directed to another ? ’ 
{sc. ; and, in the common phrase, ^ Ifc, lit., • they of 
the house,’ i.e., often, ‘ the wife.’ 

So also is to be explained the following common idiom ; 
WT AT 3ST ^53? 3TT ^ , ‘ may your honour take no 

word of mine amiss ; ’ where is to be understood 

after 

a. In such elliptical expressions the genitive itself may be 
treated as a Tadbhava noun in and inflected to ft for the 
oblique plural, as in the following : xn; ft % 

JT^THTTfl ft WT ft, ‘once all the house folk had 
listened to the story of the Jla/tdb/ntrat.’ 

697. It is important to observe that f and the 
pronominal genitives in f , are idiomatically used in 
many expressions denoting possession, where we might 
expect grr or ft, TT or ft ; ^3 ft f ?! 5?f, ‘ lie had no 

sister;’ ^ ‘one son Avas born to me;’ Zf 

% ft ffa f, ‘a pony, also, has a soul.’ 

a. The practical rule for the use of this idiom would seem 
to be this. Whenever, in English idiom, possession must be 
expressed by a verb, as, e.g., ‘ to have,’ the Hindi genitive in 
Tj must be used,. whatever may be the gender of the following 
noun ; but when, in English, the possessive case must be 
employed, then Hindi idiom demands the genitive with ^iT, f , 
or ft, according to § 695 (1). Thus, ‘it is my son’ must be 
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rendered in Hindi, f ; but, ‘ I have a son,’ 5}^ %. 

So also, f , is ‘ a pony has a soul ; ’ but, cRf :5ffa 

gj, «v ©N 

ff, lvould mean, ‘it is the soul of a pony.’ Thus, in the 
Rdmdt/an, vfTW TJ.^i ^"g ?ft^, ‘ Lord, I have one great 
doubt.’ 

h. But Hiudoo authorities say that in cases where the 
number one is to be emphasized, the uninflected genitive 
must be used. Thus, ‘ I have a son,’ is, in; % ; but, ‘ I 
have one son,’ i.e., one, not two or more, qqi qq 

Rem. It has been common to postulate some such word as pus or 
yahdn, after this ke ; hut native grammarians deny that there is any 
ellipsis, moreover it may he noted that in Mariv&ri, which inflects the 
genitive postposition, ro or ho, to rd and kd (obi. masc.), and r't and kl 
(fern.), re or ke is also used as a third inflection before both masc. and 
fern, nouns, when possession is denoted I would suggest, therefore, that 
this ke of possession probably only chances to he identical in form with 
the old. masc. inflection, ke ; and, in fact, has arisen from another 
modification of the Sanskrit participle, krita. 

698 . The genitive postposition is very often omitted, even Omission of 
in prose, when the governing noun immediately follows. The portion. ' ° St 
two nouns then become, in fact, a Genitively Dependent 
Compound (§ 623, 5). In conversation, however, the 
omission is much less common. 

a. The postposition is often idiomatically omitted in such 

phrases as the following : *ft * he shall 

obtain the wealth his lips shall ask,’ lit., ‘the mouth’s asked 
wealth ;’ fT«I «r*ft ^J, ‘the acquired article.’ 

b. In phrases expressing a date, the genitive postpositions 

are always omitted ; as, ^ ‘ on the 5th of the 

light fortnight of Jeth’ The order is regularly the reverse of 
the English. 

699 . The genitive postposition is occasionally added to a Genitive Post 
verb or sentence, which is thus treated as a substantive, sentences" 1 * 1 
Thus, in the following, from Madan Manjari Ndtak, the 
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words preceding gij are regarded as a substantive, and put 
in the genitive of apposition, with anft 

Jrrrt 3fT ‘ a sound of “ Catch him ! Catch him ! Strike 
him ! Strike him !’” 

Gen.in Poetry. 700. The genitive postpositions, grr, ^f, grx, %^, etc., as 
used in poetry, are subject to the same rules as in prose. 
Thus, apcnft, ‘°f the very gods, Murdri is the 

God ar^ijfa WT craft, ‘ (they) abandoned the worship of 
the ruler of the gods;’ <fY^T «ft^i ^ff =ft?T %, ‘assuming the 
weight of the three worlds cfiafsf XR ‘ I 
salute the lotus feet of all ‘ the 
sins and sorrows of the night of existence vanish «T 
XffaT ’SHaRf cR ‘ nor has (he) to this day done harm 

to any one.’ 

a. In the following sentence from the Rdmayan we have 
a Marwriri possessive genitive in x) ; faxjx; ang aft, ‘the 
face of Situ withered.’ 

The Locative, Case. 

701. The postpositions commonly assigned to the 
locative case, are (1) at, (2) ux;, (3) 7 ns, TpjR, *pi, ^f, 
etc. As they differ radically in their meaning, rve treat 
them separately. 

Locative with 702. (1) The locative with It denotes, primarily, 
a». .Place. existence in a place. 

Examples : ^3X4 % XT RrXTb ‘ he became incar- 
nate in Braj ;’ WR *f, ‘in this world.’ 

a. After a verb of motion, xt must be rendered by 
1 into,’ or 1 to.’ 

Examples: ^ ann at ajit, ‘he went into the assembly ;’ 
ai XHJ ti ‘ come to Hastindpur to the 

royal sacrifice.’ 
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b. This locative may often be rendered by ‘ among' 

Examples : flenffif f/fgt «[irgi gift fTff , ‘ among: women 
where could so much heauty be found?’; f jff if gfr«f ‘who 
is there among us ? 

c. And sometimes by ‘at-.’ as, Pft*?} fj|f TfE ‘l' e fell 
down at (her) feet;’ % ’ffft *f n^TlT gifft ‘ at the 
feet of your Excellency I make (my) obeisance.’ 

d. The locative with if is used idiomatically after all Loc - in ^ 

J with Verbs. 

verbs of ‘ tying,' ‘ fastening ,’ 1 wearing etc. 

Examples : if ilteT ‘ tie a knot in this ;’ iff 

11% if ‘with dirty wooden trinkets hung about 

the neck, they were playing.’ Under this head fall certain 
idioms with griffT, ‘ to he attached,’ etc. ; as, vf fft WT % 

% ffff gfiffT %, ‘neither does he attend to helping 
(his) subjects.’ 

e. It is also used with verbs of filling. 

Thus, fir IflT^ if ffnTT gff ifff SH-T HTT ‘ this 
ocean is filled with the water of anxiety and vain affection.’ 

(2) The locative with "if naturally also expresses the L°c. inif, of 
time within which any thing happens. 

Examples : ’gg fi^ft if, ‘in those days;’ fagg xrfi 
W *13?%, ‘in several days they arrived.’ 

(3) And it also expresses, tropically, various other Misc - o{ 

relations, as follows : Loc ‘ m ** 

a. Difference ; as, fg gg if iff) ff^, ‘there is no 
difference between you and me.’ It may thus follow verbs 
of fighting-, as, ^g ^fgT W X?fT, ‘a battle was waged 
between them;’ or words expressing union or reconciliation-. 
as, ^gg if II, ‘ harmony was made between them.’ 

h. Sphere of action ; as, ?;it if IITT fW TO gfl, ‘ I have 
not any power in this (matter) ;’ ^j^r rft gifg iff U g$I *%, 
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‘hands (and) feet are not even to be spoken of/ lit., ‘are not 
within speaking, even.’ 

c. Subject of discourse ; as, fit it IT WT qi{? , 

‘ what shall I say in his praise ? ’ ; and also, occupation ; as, 
qf qfft qft %TT Tfl'j ‘ she continued in the service of 
her husband.’ 

d. Condition ; as, qfq % vfpT ?i T?T ifi;, ‘she went to sleep, 
thinking of her husband,’ lit., ‘ in thought of her husband.’ 

e. Cause; as, qpar fl ^S|trU*l IT qrc, ‘becoming 

angry for a very small offence.’ 

/. Instrument; as, ^XT q qqi ff hYt**T ^ 

cPTW fw, ‘he finished this serpent’s work with a single 
arrow.’ 

g. It is often used in comparison ,■ instead of the 
ablative : 

As, *f sfter I, ‘of these 

three gods, who (most) quickly grants a blessing?’. 

h. It is used after certain verbs to denote the price. 

Examples: tTTT *? f^irT^Y ‘ how much 

grass will one get for four anas ?’; ijtij jj % It 

ITt^f ‘ I bought this cow for thirty rupees.’ 

i. It may even express the object of an affection, 
where English idiom requires ‘ for ; ’ 

As, xft TpT fxfT*? ^iT fr W I, ‘my 

love also for these trees has become like that of an own 
sister.’ 

Rem. The distinction between the genitive, accusative, and locative 
of price, seeins to he as follows. The genitive denotes value absolutely, 
as an attribute of the subject; ns, yah hitne kd hird, ‘what is the value 
of this diamond ? ’ ; the accusative denotes the price definitely, as that 
for which a thing is obtained ; a«, yah turn ne kitne ko liyd, ‘ for bow 
much did you get this?’; the locative denotes the price under a slightly 
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different aspect, as a limit within which a thing is bought ; as, yah mujhe 
ek rupaye men mild, ‘ I got this for (lit., within) one rupee.’ 

It. The locative with "it is sometimes used partitively ; 

As, «ief i itt, ‘ he who has even one of the 

nine.’ 

703. The locative with ^T, ‘on,’ denotes (1) external hoc. in tit; 

• of P1^C6> 

contact. Thus it expresses, 

a. Position on or upon anything : 

As, UT ‘he was seated on the 

house.’ Thus it regularly follows certain verbs ; as, 

‘mount the horse.’ After verbs it is often to be 
rendered by ‘at,’ or ‘to;’ as, ^ UfTT UT f, ‘he is 

standing at the door;’ "ajvi efflj ht any, ‘they went to 
that same blind well.’ 

b. Distance ; as, ^rnft % q»g> «£T tit, ‘ at some distance 
from Kashi ;’ cfta uy , ‘at (the distance of) one kos’ 

c. Addition ; as, f^r tnc Clift srnft I, ‘day 

by day you keep on growing thin.’ 

(2) It is used to denote the time at which : Loc. in 

of Time. 

As, eff TNi ^t*TTI TIT WTTTj ‘be came at the exact time;’ 
xtt^f f^«T tit > ‘ on the fifth day.’ 

(3) The locative with tit also denotes a variety of Misc - Uses of 

tropical relations, as follows : oc ’ m 

a. The object toward which an action or feeling is 
directed. 

Examples: HT ^V§1, ‘be pleased to have mercy 

upon me ;’ «TTrI tit *T*JT?ff, ‘ apply your mind to this ;’ 
fU ? wt 7T3J ®fT ‘ the lioness will rush upon you.’ 

b. Hence it denotes the subject of discourse , as the 
object to which discussion is directed. 
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Examples : ^ TT7T qy TJSJWT SHf V, 

‘there have been thousands of commentators on the 
doctrines of the six systems fyr qy rJTf qi^, 4 as to 
this, if you say.’ 

c. It may express conformity to a rule or custom : 

As, qjq% qy yf if, ‘we will abide by our own 
religion.’ 

</. Also, superiority : 

As, ■m $8? «pi qy ^ qrr^rr , £ no power of Indra 
prevails over you.’ 

c. The reason of any action, as tropically its 
foundation : 

As, ^yl «nfl qy qf 31*1 *niT, ‘ at this word of mine lie 
fell into a passion.’ 

/. When followed by ‘also,’ ‘even,’ the locative 
must often be rendered by ‘ notwithstanding,’ lit., 
‘ upon — even : ’ 

Thus, y* ^q*T7TT qy Hi 3iyVy WT ywtq ‘notwith- 
standing this languor, how beautiful is (her) person.’ 

g. Very rarely, the locative is used for the ablative with a 
verb in the passive conjugation. Thus, in the ItajnUi, ?ff h 
WT qff ^Ttl, ‘ I am not able to walk.’ 

704. The locative forms with ct^i, TTW^i, *pt, or ^f, 
all indicate, literally or tropically, the limitation of an 
action or a statement. There is no difference in the 
meaning of these postpositions. 

Examples are : vffqi TTqi qT^ft W?IT, ‘ the water came up 
to (his) nose j’ qpfifi % ^ <iqi, ‘from the child to the old 
mail.’ 

a. Peculiar is the following phrase (poet.) : «ff H 

fq^rff ‘ thou mentionest thy own beloved even to us.’ 
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705. The locative postpositions, and xr;, are often J ) ™ s 2 > ° o ] t ] f 
omitted in prose and in the colloquial. This omission occurs position, 
especially in certain adverbial phrases of time and place. 

Examples are: qq-q, for qq qqq *q (qT)> ‘ or ‘at 

that time;’ xrnff qff- ‘falling at (his) feet;’ nr f^q"Y 
qf^fqiT ‘the days being fulfilled, a boy eras (born);’ qf 
qq; qqj, ‘ he went to the house;’ jRTT qq % qq ¥W, 

‘my heart has come into subjection to this (maiden) ;’ qq qrt 
fijtlT 'ETT «fift t? ‘ her father is not at home ; ’ 5 r; qr«! q? 

‘in my opinion this must be the reason;’ so, qT WRJ, 

‘ in my opinion.’ 

a. q is almost invariably omitted in the combinations of 
a noun and verb, commonly called ‘Nominal verbs;’ as, qnq 
qijqT (for qqq'q qH^T), ‘ to be of use,’ lit., ‘ to come in work ;’ 
qnf qqqT, ‘ to marry ;’ ^TT, ‘ to give in marriage ;’ ifftj 
^I M T. ‘to appear,’ An gl. ‘to come in sight.’ qq» and its 
equivalents are never omitted in prose. 

706. When the above locative postpositions are employed 
in poetry, their usage corresponds to that already noted A 
few examples will suffice. 

(1) qqqfi? qq qq qnfY, ‘they are produced in the Use of Loc. in 
water together;’ q 'qqt qf? qTPST qf, ‘they remained safe oetry ' 

in that time ;’ qq <ftq ‘ are > ou one of tlie 

Three gods WZ Tff ‘in this the glory of 

Ram is manifest;’ qfqrq qiT q ^ ‘ tlie rosary in 

the band, the thoughts not on Hari :’ (2) qffq qT, ‘the 
monkeys on the branches ;’ qq qqTt( q ‘ tlie good lay 

hold of goodness;’ wt qqf^ qcfT tjq ‘if y° u i* ave 

affection for (your) daughter : ’ (3) qif T qfq ^Tq 
‘ whereuuto shall I declare the greatness of the name : . 

a. In poetry, however, these postpositions are more 
frequently omitted ; but any attributive of the noun in the 
locative, if capable of inflection, must be inflected. Thus, in 
the following, qiff (1?) is omitted: ^Tq 
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Postpositions 
with several 
Xouns. 


ttraTTT, ‘remembering the name of this One in the world;’ % 
yp3i, ‘the king is subject to your service.’ 
And in the following, qy would have been used in prose : 

ffJf TfWtj ‘ cold night was on the lotus- 
bed ; ’ «n^T , ‘ send me, O lord, upon your service.’ 

And in the following examples, prose usage would have 
demanded flefi (or 7 T<fjcfi, etc.) : *Nr! *ft ‘ these 

she ate for three thousand years yw, ‘the pollen 
ascends to the sky.’ 

707. A noun in the locative, whether in poetry, 
prose, or the colloquial, in addition to its own proper 
postposition, may take that of another case. Each 
postposition retains in full its special meaning. 

Examples are : % cfpi %, ‘who of us is there?’, lit., 

* from among us ;’ jy qrr ‘ a man belonging to 

the town ;’ efft; yrarawr "*T "?f ‘ some one went out 

from the court ;’ fpft Tty % W 

‘ he removed Ahmad Sluili from the throne of Delhi,’ lit., 
‘from on the throne;’ flRr STDI cRi ^iT ^tTRT, ‘the 

C~ 

story as far as the finding (of) the ring ;’ ^ 5 pq% 
f%*§T!T, ‘lie does not teach so much as his own disciples.’ 
Two postpositions are commonly used after verbs of falling, 
with the noun denoting that from which one falls; as, 
’STsft qy % fJTTT, ‘ he fell off that branch.’ 

a. In Marwarf, the accusative postposition, % ( = II. II. 
eft), is also in like manner sometimes added to *rn| ( = H.H. 
H), when it becomes, literally, ‘into.’ Thus, in ‘ Dungar 
Singh,’ <5^ Wt farern* ‘jump into the fort.’ 

708. Before leaving the cases which arc formed with 
postpositions, it is to he noted with regard to them all, that, 
inasmuch as the postpositions still partake more of the 
nature of the prepositions than of true case-endings, when 
several nouns follow one another in the same case and con- 
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struetion, the postposition proper to them all is used only 
after the last. Thus, -yrsTT JftalN ^ e*T 

‘the beauty of Damayanti, the daughter of Raja Bhim Sen ; ’ 
tR*r tpr ^ % aj^TTI *PTT, ‘ he began to live on fruits, 

flowers, bulbs, and roots.’ But the postposition is repeated 
with both nouns or pronouns when they are to be taken 
severally ; thus, ^ % <JTf M fapgT ^T, 

‘ you and I each made this promise to Nand and Jasodd.’ 

Of the Vocative. 

709 . The vocative is used in calling or address, of 

° \ ocative. 

either with or without an interjection. 

Examples: f ‘O son!’; srft§*ft ‘Companions! 

hear;’ tj-ft f^i^r fL ‘Daughter! be not so 

distressed;’ T«r IWt, ‘Charioteer! drive on the 

chariot.’ 

a. Certain words in often make the vocative in ; 

as, e.g., from ‘ brother,’ «T*> ‘ mother,’ vocative 

singular, In Garhwai, is often similarly 

added to proper names ; as, % ‘ O Pancham !’, etc. 

b. In poetry, the writer often addresses himself by name 
in the vocative. Thus, 

^Er*tTO ^t, lit., ‘joy-inspiring, /i'rt//-_y^g-impurity-removing, 

O Tutsi, is the story of Jlag/iiindth !’; floral ^ 

'fcPC^flTj c Tutsi ! to such a sinner, again and again a 
curse ! ’. 

Adjectives. 

710 . Little needs to be said here as to the construction Attributive 

and Predica- 

of adjectives in the sentence. They may define a noun tive Adjectives, 
either (1) attributively , or (2 ) predicatively. 

Examples are, of (1): ’PTTb <a lar ? e town;’ 

Tqrmft, ‘ a sweet voice ^ ‘ large horses;’ and of (2): 

30 
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^rffi AY, ‘she was very beautiful;’ SR %, 

‘ this water is cold ?? % ^ ^TPjR ^§7, ‘ I saw that he 
was distressed; 5 AYvft f, ‘this staff is made 

straight.’ 

a. The rules which govern the agreement of the attributive 
or predicative adjective with the noun qualified, will be found 
further on, in the section on ‘ Agreement.’ 

711 . Adjectives are often used as nouns, in which case 
they are inflected like nouns of the same terminations. 

Thus, % wuq %, ‘from the time of the ancients’ (lit., 
‘of the great’) ; faidY WRY M ^ffT %, ‘ some %vise (man) has 
said; 5 ‘there is no blame to the 

powerful, Gusain ! So also are used as nouns the adjectives 
formed by the addition of to an inflected base (§ 202) ; 

as, ^ *t(Y% *n<t 5 ‘ do not mind the like of him.’ 

a. When two adjectives used as plural nouns, and 
connected by a copulative conjunction, follow one another in 
the same case, the first may take the singular, and the second 
only, the plural form ; as in the phrase, AY ^iff % afilfT , 
‘ small and great said. 5 

712 . A few adjectives are also in frequent use as 
adverbs. When so used they are never inflected. 

Most common is the use of ^TT, ‘great,’ and 
‘much,’ in the sense of ‘very as, ■g'gT qnjYT |> ‘this is 
very hard; 5 At T3[ f, ‘that is truly a very 

beautiful word.’ 

713 . Comparison has been explained and illustrated, 
§§ 207, 210. It may he noted in addition, that a very 
high degree of any quality may he expressed by 
repeating the adjective ; as, ^rr*n qrrwr, ‘ very black,’ 

Alj ‘ very sweet fruits.’ 
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a. Or, for greater emphasis, the first adjective may be 

taken as a noun in the ablative or genitive ; as, % vtO 
tTP7> ‘the very greatest sins;’ i.e., ‘heavier than the heavy 
Wfl ^0, ‘ the very best thing:’ i 357*7, 

‘ the very best works.’ 

b. The common idiom found in the following sentence is 

to be noted: wrAY 3i7*l €7 f, ‘of the two sins 

which is the greater ? 

714 . Agreeably to § 691 (7), all adjectives used 
comparatively, require the noun with which the 
comparison is made, to he in the ablative. 

Thus, TfiSR; € ‘heavier than stone;’ 7^7 % 

‘richer than a king;’ *3 sfcjif % ‘the noblest of 

living creatures ; ’ ^ % ^3rf*r ‘ this is superior to that.’ 

715 . Certain adiecth es reci ui re a noun in an oblique Adjectives 

J Governing 

case. Thus, especially, Souus. 

(1) Adjectives denoting advantage or fitness , or their 
contraries, govern a noun in the ablative. 

Thus, ^ eft |, ‘ it is proper for a woman ;’ ? *7 

*fpRT %, ‘it is right for us.’ (Vid. § 086 (4).) But 
sometimes takes the noun in the genitive; as, TJ7«ft 35 <gl %, 

‘ it looks like rain.’ 

(2) Adjectives denoting likeness , conformity , worthiness , 
or the contrary, commonly take a noun in the inflected 
genitive. 

Thus, 37^0 i *n?5! 0 0*57^, ‘ like the thunder from the 
cloud:’ ^ W, ‘equal to this.’ So also, (Urdu 
often written 0T33i), in the sense of ‘worthy,’ takes the 
genitive ; as, % TfUS f, ‘ this is worthy of a 

wise man.’ 

«, When such adjectives are preceded by any infinitive or 
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gerund, the postposition, especially in poetry, is often omitted, 
and the gerund stands alone in the oblique singular. Thus, 
<T»T wfa xrf% 7 f ^jy% IT, ‘you are competent to 
make my sons wise men ;’ *1 tr crTfyi UTOIb ‘ I am 

able to break your teeth.’ 

(3) A few verbal adjectives expressing desire or affection, 
take an objective genitive (§ 695, 11); as, 

‘ covetous of money ; ' n \r IiT 1 5 ‘ he is covetous 

of wealth.’ 

716. The adjective ary, ‘ full,’ is never used by itself ; 
but partakes rather of the character of an affix, like the 
English ‘ full,’ in such phrases as a ‘ spoonful,’ a 
‘ house-full,’ etc. But »ry is used much more ex- 
tensively than the corresponding English ‘ -full.’ Any 
noun taking this affix is regularly inflected before it, 
as before the postpositions, whenever inflection is 
possible. 

Examples : frpen% VR, * a cup-full vp;, ‘a jar-full.’ 
Hy is used also with nouns of distance, as, ^fR *iy, ‘as 
much as a kos ;’ and with expressions denoting time, as, 

»Ty, ‘ the whole day ;’ 5fy sfRl »fy, * all my life long ;’ and 
with the pronominal adjectives, yyRT, VJcHT, etc., when it 
has an intensive force ; as, faflM T ^ f^yri ’ain 
HT fqry ‘ I will give him back just as much as 

he gave me.’ 

a. When *jy is added to a feminine noun, the compound 
becomes masculine ; thus, yicl *iy «tRt ‘ he 

passed the whole night long, waking,’ lit., ‘ to him the whole 
night,’ etc. 

Rem. In examples like the last but one, where the noun or adjective 
with bhar is not inflected, bhar may be more correctly regarded as 
the conjunctive participle of bharnd, * to fill.’ 
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717 . Adjective formations with the affixes ?it and 
have been already explained and illustrated, 

§§ 201 , 202 . 

718 . The common idiom should he noted here in 
which the noun «n*T, ‘name,’ following a proper noun, 
is used adjectively. 

Examples: 3RT «rr*T f , ‘this is the 

mountain of the Gandharvas called Hemakut 

*rm ‘ in the city of Kalydnkatak (was) a 

hunter named Bhairav.’ In this idiom the word «rpFf with 
the preceding word is really a Dependent Compound.* 

Numerals. 

719 . TJ3B, ‘one,’ may he used for the English indefinite Use of Car- 

_ . , dinals. 

article (§ 165), in cases where that article is equivalent 
to the phrase ‘ a certain.’ 

Examples : TjcR ^ % ^ifT, ‘a (certain) man said 

to me;’ Tjefi f^*f ^Tfl %, ‘a certain day it happened/ lit., 

* it is the thing of a (certain) day.’ 

Rem. It should be observed, that most Europeans use eh for the 
indefinite article much too freely. In the majority of cases, it should not 
be translated into Hindi. 

720 . te?b when repeated in the same clause and con- 
struction, is equivalent to ‘each,’ or ‘each one.’ But 
when the first U.3R is in the subjective construction, 
and the other in the objective, the first must then be 
rendered ‘ one,’ and the second, ‘ another.’ 

Examples of both cases are as follows : Tj^i thTE 

‘ each one went away ^ % T^i TT^i *ISNt f^n» 


* Vid. supr., § 030, a. 
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‘lie conveyed each one there;’ ijgi tjcR % ‘one fought 

with another;’ TJ3i % *T?n, ‘each one was joined to 

another.’ So also when repeated in successive clauses, the 
first ij^i may be translated ‘ one,’ the second, ‘ another ;’ as, 
’STHT t[3i ^TcTT ^TT , ‘ one was coining, another going.’ 

721. is often used elliptically in the beginning of a 

sentence ; as, Tjcfi ft % 1*1 f , ‘one (thing is), 

I am troubled because of your trouble.’ If the enumeration 
is continued, the ordinal ^n;T may follow in the next 
sentence ; but even more frequently fqft; or Tjfsf, ‘ again,’ 
introduces the second particular in the enumeration ; as, Tf ^5 
*?T • • • • gf*t TW jfrf? fsraiT3, ‘one (thing is), I am 

of a dull mind ; again, the lord forgot me.’ 

722. ifcfi or is rendered ‘together.’ Thus, 

^Plix Xl^i JTTf(, ‘all the brothers were born together ; ’ 

fflf *TPg XpXi ‘ the lion and cow would dwell 

together.’ In this idiom, ^*r or Trra is to be regarded as a 
noun in the locative, with the postposition omitted. 

723. For the use of the singular and plural form of nouns 
with numerals, see § 6/4 (1) a, Ttcm. 

724. Colloquially, a numeral with the postposition rrai is 
used as equivalent to the English * as much as,’ ‘as many as.’ 
This phrase may be treated as a nominative plural ; as, 

eT^i W1J, ‘as many as ten came;’ fxft Tfefi 

^x|, ‘ I saw as many as four elephants.’ 

Use of Aggre- 725. The Aggregative form of the numerals in ^sft 
(§ 223), is used when it is designed to indicate the 
noun as a collective whole. 

Examples occur in the common phrases, £ tlic 

eight watches;’ f^*r, ‘the four quarters (of the 

heavens) ;’ ‘ the three worlds.’ Similarly, 

ft, ‘he gave those six in marriage to 

Jtmudev.’ 
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Pronouns. 

726 . A Personal pronoun, when the subject of a 
verb, is very commonly omitted. 

a. This omission is generally allowable when no emphasis 
is intended, and when it can occasion no ambiguity ; as, e.g., 
in direct address; as, , 3rr?ft', ‘go;’ sc. <jh; ‘may (I) 

speak ? ’. 

727 . Pronouns are to be regarded as of the same 
gender and number with the nouns to which they refer. 

Thus, TTSPIRrr tiff ’eflf, ‘princesses 

whom Bhanmdsnr had kept captive Hfai HiT 
THTTC % cfitjfl, ‘she (, Shaknntuld ) will tell the great 

sage the greatness of my piety.’ 

a. But when it is intended to show respect, the 
pronoun is put in the plural, even when referring to a 
singular noun. 

Thus, Hit % TUT • • • • 171 % WIH ‘ the kings of that 
place would convey him along,’ where refers to Balrdm. 
And in the following, I'll refers to Krishn ; HVft HiT 
WPT fHiii ‘ we remain in meditation upon him alone.’ 

b. The use of the plural for the singular of the 2nd personal 
pronouns, has already been explained (§ 259). 

c. The use of the plural for the singular of the 1st personal pronoun, 
‘I,’ is chai acteristic rather of eastern Hindi than western. The usage in 
High Hindi is not regarded by the best authorities as in good taste, and 
it is doubtless safer foe the speaker to use the singular, Still we often find 
examples in the best literature of the use of ham for the singular ; nor is 
it easy to trace any principle which guides the choice. In the Shakuntald, 
for instance, examples of this usage occur on almost every page. 

728 . Usually, when a pronoun is followed by ‘both,’ 

‘ the two,’ in an oblique case, referring to the same person 
or thing it is put in the oblique plural, and the postposition 


Omission of 
Pronouns. 


Agreement of 
Pronouns. 



Honorific 

Pronoun. 
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is added only after as, ^ «R7, ‘of us two;’ HW 

If, ‘ from both of you.’ But exceptionally the plural 
form is used before in the genitive ; as, 
ifVfTT j ‘ the mutual love of you two.’ 

729. The use of the Honorific pronoun ^q, for the 
2nd personal pronoun, has been explained in § 277. 

730. The usage of the various pronouns referred to in the 

above paragraphs cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
adequately illustrated by individual phrases separated from 
their context. But we may note such passages as the 
following. Shataintahi, when Raja Dushyant imputes de- 
ceit to her, suddenly leaves the , ?nq with which she had 
been addressing him, and says, *IT $fz*l 

WT^TfTT f ) ‘ thou thinkest every one have a deceitful heart 
like thine own.’ But again, when in the Prem Sagar one 
girl says to another, iftit H qjW t^fTT ‘friend, do not 

thou be anxious,’ in this instance H indicates affectionate 
familiarity. So the court jester, Mddhavya , with no intention 
of contempt, addresses Raja Dushyant in the singular as on 
equality with him, "STft faq H qiff % , ‘ O ! friend ! art thou 
here?’. So it is in keeping with the liberty accorded him as 
jester, that he uses to the king the 2nd personal pronoun 
instead of the honorific ^nq, thus ; ^Tsft 
qWTif tyPt f > ‘the queen is practising to make you hear.’ 
A man says to his brother, in the 2nd plural, WTO qTO 

%q, ‘let us play dice with you but a son to his father, qqq 
I7RT ‘ please inform me so much as this ; ’ and 

Bair am and others to Krishn ; qpq ^ qjTUT %, ‘obtaining 
your honour’s permission.’ 

731. qqq, as the subject of a verb, regularly requires 
the verb to be in the 3rd plural ; and if the imperative 
be used, the respectful form in qq or ^i}7TT, is invariably 
required. Exceptions are irregular, and are not to be 
imitated. 
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The following examples may be noted : qnn qfq , 

4 where is your honour going?’; JffTTH! ^ % WI fq*? 

‘ Great king ! what such signs has your Excellency 
seen?’; qnq fqqrfT%, ‘be pleased to depart.’ Similarly, all 
other predicates of qqq must be in the plural ; as, % 

fqqT qr?Tq % , ‘ Kama is in this way called the father of 
this (maiden).’ 

a. Raja Lachhman Sinh, however, in his translation of the 
Shakuntala, frequently associates qnq with a verb in the 
2nd plural; as, qnq ^ ft, ‘Your Highness 

observes the custom of the ancients,’ et passim. But the 
foreigner will not safely imitate this laxity of nsage. 

Rem. In the opinion of the Hindoos, the distinctions which are made 
in the use of the pronouns, are of great importance ; and the foreigner 
cannot he too careful to observe them in conversation with the people. 

Indeed, a failure to discriminate in the use of these different pronominal 
forms, is often the occasion of much unnecessary dislike and ill feeling on 
the part of natives of India toward foreign residents of the country. 

732. The choice between the two forms of the dative and Pronom. Dat. 
accusative, which occur in the singular and plural of the 
pronouns, is regulated to a great extent by euphonic 
considerations. But in accordance with the principles indi- 
cated in § 6“8 (1), the forms with qY are preferred for 
personal objects. 

a. But if a dative and accusative both occur in the same 
simple sentence, the form with ^Y is apparently preferred for 
the accusative, and that in TJ (plur. T£), for the dative. 

733. The ablative singular of the proximate demonstrative. Idioms with 
is often idiomatically used to introduce a clause express- nouns. 

ing a consequence or conclusion ; as, q qq qq 

Wqft, ‘do you therefore come when you have bathed 
at a sacred place.’ 

734. When qf and q^ occur in contrasted clauses, qf 
may often be rendered ‘ the one,’ and qf , ‘the other.’ Thus, 
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if yy ‘the one wears a necklace of flowers, 

the other, a necklace of skulls;’ and so repeatedly in the 
context. 

735. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative 
may be used adjeetively before not only single nouns, 
but also entire phrases. 

Thus, *T?T TPt ^*17^7 irr, ‘this expiating of a 

great sin has fallen to us ;’ %* if ^ WT faPTT Wt ^fyt 

^rr«f *3Uy«rt, ‘ what is this that you have done, to 
abandon your family, and shame, and modesty ? ;’ % tnp*" 

h ^t «i*tt *rre %rn f^rat mi faafre ‘ o 

ocean ! art thou parted from some (loved) one, that thou 
heavest the long-drawn sigh?.’ 

a. Hence ^ff is used to introduce the protasis of causal and 
conditional clauses ; and less frequently, the apodosis. 
So also, the relative ^ff, especially in the locative, fare , 
and ablative, fare"?i or fare is used to introduce final 
clauses denoting the object or purpose of an action. Illus- 
trations of the above will be found further on, in the sections 
on adjective and causal adverbial clauses. 

736. The demonstratives are sometimes used with the 
correlative, or with nouns, pleonastically. 

Thus, tft % irreren 0 fara% aft anyreT % , lit., ‘that 

same, O thou, dear as my life, this one is longing to meet thee 
wtrrre aft efr % ‘ the Chief of Police is coming, to be 

sure!’ In some such cases, the pronoun may slightly em- 
phasize that to which it refers. 

737. The relative and interrogative pronouns are 
often used, by attraction , for the indefinite pronoun. 

Thus, sft t! Wrery aft *n*JrlT f, ‘whatever any 

one goes and asks of this (one) that he obtains W lfda f fai 
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fefl ^fr:, ‘who knows what he may do at some 

time ?’ 

a. In poetry, this attraction is often extended to a great 
length, as in the following : ffe ftTfrl Trfb Hfa ^ 

WcT*T tff xnt, ‘ whoever, at any time, by any effort, 
in any place, has obtained intelligence, renown, felicity, 
wealth, prosperity.’ 

738. ft is often used, especially in the colloquial, pleon- 

astically, with f , ‘is thus, ft I ft 

where in English idiom we would simply say, ‘ God is 
almighty.’ 

739. The distinction, between the two interrogatives, Use of inter- 
and <feii , and that between the two indefinite pro- nouns. 

nouns, ^rtt and grgr, has been already explained 

(§§ 274 , 275 ). 

a. In the oblique singular, uffe % takes the place of fen, 

when used adjectively before impersonal substantives ; as, 
fT*T % i* nntrr ft, ‘of what royal family are you 

the ornament ? ’ 

b. The following idiom with fffe may be noted ; ifn 

ffe f , ‘who am I, that I should deliver (you) ?’ 

740. The usage of in the plural varies. The Urdu 
oblique plural form, fe«T, is used; as, fen ftft ^iT, ‘of what 
people?’ But the common people often use the uninflected 
singular in the oblique plural; as, ffe ft*! %, ‘from what 
people ? ’ 

741. wr is used as both nominative and accusative ; 
the oblique form in ft is appropriated to the dative. 

Thus, WT ffeH ft, ‘what are you saying?’; but, 

^iTf ft ffe^ ft, ‘why (for what object) are you speaking?’. 
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a. The ablative of TOT is used commonly for ‘ why,’ in the 

sense of ‘from what cause as, % TOT£ % fa TO «fit 
fa<*T JTfTTTW TO fa^TO %, ‘true! (and) why? because 

your Majesty is ever before these eyes.’ 

b. TOT is used idiomatically in expressions denoting 
surprise. 

Examples : TOT t fa TO UTO TO 

‘what does she see (but) that a man has come and stands 
before her;’ tot ’TO TOU ‘the horses have 

run — (why !) they have come flying.’ 

c. tot is sometimes used absolutely in the accusative, 
as in the following : 

TO % TOTO % trrofa TOT fTO%*rr, ‘from killing this girl, 
what harm for the life to come?’. Hence it is often used 
merely as the sign of a question ; as, TOT cfTO »Tiff 

TOJT, ‘ hast thou not yet heard ? ’. The dialectic fa is also 
similarly employed (§ 298). 

d. For the use of tot as a conjunction, see § 662, c. 

e. The postposition is sometimes omitted after to% ; thus, 
r^TO? yfafa f , ‘why art thou crying?’. 

742 . In further illustration of the distinction between 
the two indefinite pronouns cftt. and (§ 275), the 
following points may be noted. 

a. is often used as a plural for TOft;. 

Thus, ‘some book has fallen,’ is faO but, 

‘some books have fallen,’ is u^fa far! Other 
examples are: 5 ^ f^«f # TTO TOTY, ‘for some 

days protect this hermitage;’ ^rgr ftroY TO TO *ifa, ‘a voice 
as of some women.’ 

b. When is used substantively, the inflected form, 
fa¥t 3fT, is commonly preferred for the accusative ; but when 
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it is used adjeetively, if the accompanying noun be in the 
nominative form of the accusative, srri also retains the 
nominative form, as in the following : Ty% git gitt( <TTT 

‘ null you keep any place for your residence ? ’. 

c . git§( is used with numerals to denote a number approxi- 
mately, like ‘some 5 in English; as, gitt; ^41 gfW, 

‘ some ten men came. 5 

d. With proper names, must be translated ‘ a certain ; 5 
as, 3Rtt;^rat W?TT> ‘a certain U'dho (has) come. 5 

e. is used adjeetively before substantives in any case 
singular or plural: as, «jry) xn;, ‘ at some distance graj> 

3Thff Jl, ‘in some villages, 5 etc. 

/. glYf; and in successive clauses must be translated 
‘ one 5 .... ‘ another : 5 thus, ^tt. HT gi ‘ one 

was saying one thing, (and) another, another ; 5 thus, fgift ^t 
fgrar ^nt gwg garret, ‘ raining 
water, one he washed away ; raining fire, another he burned 
(to death). 5 

g. gi^ is added to the relative pronominal, ffart, ‘ as (what- 

like), 5 to impart indefiniteness ; as, ft, ‘of whatsoever 

sort it may be. 5 

h. gi^r is sometimes used where English requires an ad- 
verbial phrase; as, Yttra ft^f gfT giT\UJ ?, ‘this, at 

any rate, is in some measure a reason for being pleased. 5 

743. The Reflexive pronoun, gnu, may be used with Use of Reflex- 

. _ ive Pronoun. 

both nouns and pronouns, when it is equivalent to the 
English ‘ self,’ ‘ myself,’ ‘ yourself,’ ‘ himself,’ etc., 
according to the context. 

Thus, gjgg gt ggifTT ‘ I am able to feed myself ; 5 

gng gifflT f , ‘ be himself says. 5 The ablative, gpg is 
often to be translated ‘ of one’s own accord : ’ ^tTT 

‘the dog went away of his own accord,’ or ‘of himself; ’ 
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and so, likewise, the fuller expression, HR % HR; thus, 
(PUT H HR % HR HRH HHT % , ‘ in your heart it has 
spontaneously sprung up.’ 

a. In the following, the plural, HPR *Jt, refers to the 
persons mentioned in the context ; HPR H Ht HTHT HHt, 
in English idiom, ‘ they talked with each other of the sorrow.’ 

b. In the following, HR is accusative singular; ffl HR 
gf*T HTf^l, ‘ regarding himself, again, as the cause (of Ram’s 
exile).’ 

c. The reflexive is repeated in the phrase, HR HR, ‘of 
myself, himself, itself,’ etc. (sc. fj) : as, g*fT *1? HR W? 1JHT 

‘ has this bent of itself?’; also in the idiomatic phrase, 
HR HR JrfRT, lit* ‘to be in one’s self,’ i.e., ‘in one’s right 
mind; ’ as, f3R f(tm Hf HR HHT H HR HR H «t «Nt, 
‘ when this curse fell, I must not have been in my right mind.’ 

d. HR ft HR is used for the English phrase ‘to one’s 
self ; ’ as, H WT HR ft HR H? Tft % , ‘ what art thou saying 
to thyself?’. So, by itself, it is used in the drama for the 
English ‘ aside,’ where it is evidently an abbreviation for HR 

ft HR f HfTTrt* 

744. The reflexive genitive, HRHT, must always be 
substituted in High Hindi for the genitive, singular 
or plural, of all pronouns, when the genitive in question 
refers to the grammatical subject of the sentence, or to 
the agent in the passive or impersonal construction 
(§ 412 ). ' _ 

Examples : — HRt ft, ‘ you desire your 

own greatness;’ TTH7 HR flf Ht ‘the king went to 
his own country ; ’ H Hlft HR ft, ‘ he gave liis life.’ 

«• HRT may also be used when the reference is not to the 
grammatical subject, but to the subject of discourse. Thus, 
HRt H*ft Ht HRt f, ‘ to every one, one’s own exalta- 
tion is pleasing;’ HRt Ht f, ‘she has not a 
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thought even of herself ; ’ f^ftr qpnft <fjri?l ftq *ft ‘ be 
pleased to do that wherein your safety lies.’ 

b. qrqqr is also sometimes employed, when the reference is 

to the speaker ; as, f , £ Avadh is my country.’ 

So also when another is associated with the speaker ; as, 

XTW fiT f , 4 all this is the change of our times.’ 

Rem. But in the examples under a and b, the genitive of the personal 
pronouns might also have been used ; and must, in general, be used in 
such cases, where the use of the reflexive would occasion ambiguity. 

c. is used absolutely in such a phrase as the following : 
f, qiWf l^Tf > w bere it is equivalent to ft; XC^fi ^T, 

‘ every one has his own sorrow, every one has his own joy.’ 

d. qroWT, as well as the other pronominal genitives, is 

idiomatically omitted when the reference is obvious ; as, 
especially, before nouns expressing relationship. Thus, qf 
^ xrfrT % f*RiZ ‘ that woman, approaching (her) 

husband, said; WTBT ¥, ‘ I am going to (my) house.’ 

e. is used substantively in the plural, to denote one’s 

own kindred or connexions ; as, wt g 5 ‘ if 

you will kill even your own (friends).’ 

745. The pronominal f(rT«n is idiomatically used • in Use of Pro- 

^ . . . . nominals. 

the locative case with tt m expressions denoting ‘ time,’ 

‘place,’ ‘price,’ etc., as in the following : 

WT ¥^5 ‘ in the meantime what happened ? ’; fri% 
qn^TT, ‘I will come at this same he if; riff 
‘ you will get (it) for so much.’ 

a. frlWT and ^fl^T are idiomatically combined in the sense 
of ‘a trifle,’ ‘ a little more or less;’ thus, fyiq fit 
tJxqT *TfY 5 ‘ such small matters are of no consequence.’ 

746. fYffrHT is also used in expressions of time in the same 

manner as ftlWT, above. In the following the postposition is 
omitted : T ^ ‘ for so long as I shall 
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not find another man. also sometimes has the sense 

‘inasmuch as.’ f^UT, preceded by ^T|, is equivalent to the 
indefinite expression, ‘however much ’ or ‘ many; ’ thus, 

?f ^Tf fSTrTWt TTul ft, ‘ however many queens I may 
have in my zandna* 

747. The oblique singular pronominals, ijlf, fit, %%, 

are often used adverbially, and are to be 
rendered, ‘as,’ 4 so,’ 4 how.’ 

Thus, *jfT^r % sfifa ^ ’rhr ?r f 

W ^gcTHMj ‘some heat of the fire of Mahadev’s wrath in 
thee is become like the submarine fire in the ocean.’ 

748. and %u are also colloquially used in the. 
manner of prepositions governing the genitive, in the 
sense of ‘like.’ 

Thus, «s^ fasiT % tlir tfTT t> 4 something like a fort 

appears «ftq g«ni |«TT % 4 what is that which 
sounds like a cannon ? 

749. ?! (and sometimes is used, after the 

analogy of ”5f, above, to denote an accompanying circum- 
stance ; thus, ^ ?! ^jfj?! %% ?T?*fh 4 in such a condition 
how wilt thou endure the severe heat ? ’. 

750. x^rr is sometimes repeated with an indefinite sense ; 

thus, Tj?r «hV ’ll UUsjttl ^JT 4 what do I understand of 
anything of this kind ? ’. combined with cfor or ^TT» 

has a disparaging sense which may be variously rendered in 
English ; as, ?f TfUT WT # Wt , ‘ am J one of so little 
account that I should be crushed ? iprt Wt *rra fl ^nrul, 
‘ (if) anything go wrong;’ 7J?^ TR: % WS ^ mil, 

‘ may all of your house go to the bad ! ’; sftt Tj^rr !!?FT 

‘ shall such a fellow come here ! ’. 

751. %% is sometimes very idiomatically used to describe 
an object as in its original or ordinary condition ; as, %% (ff 
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f, ‘under its ordinary condition, indeed, 
(the crystal'; feels cold to the touch.’ The interrogative pro- 
nominal, %H7- is used in exclamatory expressions, like the 
English ‘ ho»v; 5 thus, ‘ hoiv the leaves 

of the mango-tree are shaking ! ’. 

752. is idiomatically used with the indefinite pronoun, 

to emphasize the indefiniteness ; as, ft 

‘ whatsoever sort of person may come.’ Sometimes in such 
expressions the interrogative pronominal adverb and the 
negative are combined with %HT ; as in the following: w? 
ffaT ^ ft, ‘whatever manner of person he may be ; ’ lit., 
4 vvhat-like (or) after what manner he may not be.’ Some- 
times indefiniteness is also expressed with sfiHT alone ; as t^t 
%ft , ‘with however much virtue a woman 

may behave.’ 

Syntax of the Yerb. 

The Infinitive. 

753. The uses of the Infinitive may be classified 
under three heads. 

(1) It is most commonly used as a gerund or verbal 
noun. Under this head we may note the following 
particulars. 

a. As a nominative, it often stands as the subject of a verb : 
as, e.g., fir W , ‘ it is not well for us to re- 

main here,’ lit. ‘for us to remain here is not well;’ »r 
< j* fTYT *TT *rr*t f^r^rr WT, ‘ I (oil the former occasion) be- 
lieved your word.’ It is also used idiomatically as a predicate, 
expressing certain futurition ; as, ?PT«T ^TT *551 

ftWT f , lit. ‘ of this good omen what is to be the result r ’. 

h. In accordance with the original use of the Sanskrit 
future passive participle, whence the Hindi infinitive is derived, 
it is often used as a subject with the copula, to express 


Infinitive 
Verbal N 
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necessity or obligation ; as, off TT^IT %, ‘ man must die ;’ 

cTCfenff ^ R ^WT % WRT w %, ‘it is said (that) 

one is to enter the retreat of ascetics with humility.’* So it 
is used as the subject with xyf »it> ‘ to fall,’ expressing necessity ; 
as, qjq % ifTtf ^T*rr ‘now I must go to them,’ lit., 
‘ it has fallen (to me) to go to them.’ 

c. Sometimes it expresses certain futurition, as yi a., 

above, where it is used as a predicate nominative : ’tlwf 

f[ , ‘ what is to be the fruit of this good 

omen ? ’. 

d. As an accusative, the infinitive is commonly used in the 
nominative form ; as, <j7f «ITR 3if«n «fl~? ‘cease to 
speak the name of Ram ! ’. 

Rem. But in Permissive, Acquisitive, and sometimes in Desiderative 
Compound verbs, the infinitive in its inflected form, without the post- 
position, is practically used as an accusative. Examples will be found in 
§§ 436, 439, '440, and, further on, in the Section on the Syntax of 
Compound Verbs. 

e. The postposition qit, of the dative of the final cause 

(§ 686, (5) ), is very commonly omitted ; as, f 5R % qref 

Bhi«i VTTJ *?, ‘I have come to ask something from you;’ 
fWVj '^T*T WX, ‘the women came to bathe.’ So also the 
genitive postposition is often omitted from the infinitive before 
certain adjectives, as, ^ffTSf, etc., especially in dialectic 

Hindi ; as, e.g., % ap* iftf?! % ‘ the 

virtues of the Raja Hiranyagarbha are worthy to be es- 
teemed;’ rHJ rfrfr^ ^fTqq i , ‘ I am able to break thy 
teeth.’ 

/. The dative of the infinitive, as remarked § 686, (5), b,, is 
idiomatically used with the substantive verb, to denote an 
action as imminent. Thus, ^ qff ^qjf *n, ‘ when 


* In the Bhojpuri, Mfigadhi, and Maithili dialects this form in »f is 
only used in this sense. Grierson : Seven Grammars ; Part i., p. 27. 
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lie was about to go;’ MffM MTT *(f;, £ slie was about to 
clasp (him).’ In this idiom must always be used, as also in 
phrases like the following ; 

5Rt MifT, £ Duryod/tan told Drattpadi to sit on bis lap.’ 

g. Occasionally, an action or event about to happen, is also 
denoted by the infinitive with tn\ Thus, 3p=r ttTM MTM =flrtM 
Uy ‘when five years were drawing to a close Mf vgig 
‘ he is about to set.’ 

A. The genitive of the infinitive is often i <ed, chiefly' in 
negative clauses, as the predicate of a sentence, to express 
certainty or resolution ; as, 'If Mi?M =fiT, £ I certainly will 
not tell.’ In this idiom, the MIT of the genitive must be in- 
flected to agree in gender and number with the subject ; as, 
e.g., -?rf Wt Miff WTM Mil, £ this woman certainly is not going.’ 
In the Rdmdyan the same idiom occurs, the postposition, 
however, being omitted; as, M MJftf M ‘he 

neither has been, nor, brother, is he, nor will he be.’ The 
same idiom occurs in the following, where the emphatic 
particle ’g or sr is added to the infinitive : 
f Mff MiKST MT#f, £ like these .... none are, nor even 

ever are to be ;’ M t TfMM MTff > ‘like you, none 

was, nor is, nor even is to he.’ 

i. The inflected infinitive without the postposition is used 
in regimen with certain adjectives; as, 'qif MWt ^ 

4 T 7 q ftMfj ‘this (maiden) must he worthy to he wedded to 
a Kshatri.’ 

k. While thus used as a noun, the infinitive may also 
govern the case proper to it as a verb. Of this, the examples 
already given, afford abundant illustration. 

(2) The infinitive is occasionally used adjectively , and 
is then made to agree with its object in gender and 
number. 

Thus, trffl ^ MWT -?rn*r %, ‘ a woman is bound 


Infinitive as 
Adjective. 
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to serve her husband;’ if gff! 4 1 must 

give this Kusa grass to the Brahmans,’ where is plural, 
as referring to several bundles of grass ; wt «T 

*7?t ^ ft, 4 whatever word (fit) to be said (or) 

not (fit) to be said, may have escaped my lips.’ In this case, 
the infinitive preserves unchanged its original sense as a future 
passive participle. 

(3) The infinitive is correctly used for the imperative , 
when it is not intended to insist on the immediate ful- 
filment of the order, but merely to say that a certain 
thing is to be done. 

Thus, (P. S. Ch. XLVIII.,) Jasoda says to U'dho about to 
go to Krishn, ^ Wit 4 this, 

then, you are to give to dear Shri Krishn and Bntrdm’ It 
is therefore often used when it is intended to speak deferen- 
tially, as in Shakuntala, by the hermit maidens to Raja Dush- 
yant; fwf fitfy iff (sc. flf), 4 let us see you yet 

again some time;’ or again, fft ^ ^Trf 3ITRT, 4 do 

not forget the first meeting.’ 

Rem. This use of the infinitive for the imperative is derived 
from its original character as the Sanskrit fut. pass, participle. 


The Imperfect and Perfect Participles. 

754 . The essential distinction between these two par- 
ticiples has been already indicated (§ 383*), and will 
receive abundant illustration from the examples in the 
following sections. As there is no difference in their 
use, they are conveniently treated together. 

(1) They are used adjectively -with norms and pro- 
nouns, both in the attributive and the predicative con- 
struction. In this case the participle or *r?n, of 
the substantive verb, duly inflected if necessary, is 
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regularly added to the participle. But when there is 
no danger of ambiguity, this may he omitted. 

a. Examples of the attributive use of these participles are 

as follows : ’srnr 3TT gy £ the lost confidence 

in me came (back) to your Majesty;’ gfti) *ryt «RT*8f'I 
«fTJI fqm ^ nT Trar »l^rr %, ‘some evil person has 

cast a dead black snake upon your father’s neck ; ’ 

# fay <^T«f Wt, ‘a cow already given as alms, you 

gave in alms again.’ 

b. In the following examples these participles are used 

adjectively in the predicative construction : frf*f gi xfti> ’JTgr 
?ny<TT f, ‘a S/iudra, beating them, follows;’ sryifavf 

^T?rTT ^ ^ ‘ Jarasindh also, thus 

speaking (as he went), ran after them ; ’ wtrft WT3T*ft, 

‘ if I escape alive ; ’ g3T*<! % ^«T «Kt ^y ,r *TT ^THT, ‘ did you 
suppose Arjun to be gone far away ? ’. So may be explained 
IHT) ‘swollen,’ in the common idiom, wi HINT; as, 
wi fT«! if W I, ‘ 1 am not able to contain my- 

CN. ^ 

self (for joy).’ Similarly, in the Rdmdyan : ^ iftfa *rri| 
jrg, ‘give me this which I have asked,’ lit., ‘give this to me 
having asked ;’ tjt g^[ ^ WgfE ‘that with ten 

million mouths could not be told,’ lit., ‘ fall told ; ’ 'gy?! gyn 
•Ttf yT*t fa^Ty, ‘ Ram beheld the king falling at (her) feet.’ 

c. Usually, when the noun qualified takes in the singular 
or plural, a predicative participle remains uninflected, what- 
ever he the gender or number of the noun ; thus, 

?f^WT ‘ seeing them both fighting.’ 

d. Under this head are properly explained the so-called 
Continuative Compound verbs (§ 442). Thus, e.g., in ^ 
*n<ftyft, ‘ that woman remained singing,’ it is plain that 
the imperfect participle, *rnft, is simply a predicative adjunct 
of the noun after y^f. The same remark applies to 
analogous combinations with the perfect participle ; as, e.g , 
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in VTT3TT WFrI7 ^T, ‘he was fleeing away,’ where HRT is 
a predicative adjunct of ff . 

e. Here may also be noted the common phrase, ftrTT ^TT 
WsfT, where both ft?TT and are predicative adjuncts ; as, 
e.g., *ff WTTT % ftrTT f , £ this has come along 

down from the olden time.’ In this, as in the similar phrase, 
ftrTT 5TRT, ftrTT represents the action as continuously 
occurring during the time indicated. 

(2) The perfect and imperfect participles are very 
often used absolutely in the inflected masculine form, 
to denote various circumstances of time, manner, etc., 
accompanying the leading verb. 

Examples : ^ytrr eft *rtyft ffi$ 3TSIT : fTf rTT ‘ with 
the dawn as his charioteer, (the sun) is about to rise;’ ftry 
yn sft ftRy ffiy fTsTHT HT<n %, ‘with head bent, 

again and again looking at the chariot, he bounds along ; ’ 
f 3If ftf| Uf *nftyf ff% ft ft *r?n, ‘ tile desire which 
came after beholding (you) even before (that) was fulfilled.’ 

a. The so-called 4 Adverbial participle ’ is but an imperfect 
participle absolute with the emphatic ft . Thus, fyt *TT rrf| 
ft *yt *ft, ‘ thy mother died immediately' upon giving 
thee birth.’ The perfect participle is, much more rarely, 
used in the same way; as, ft f q ’qiif, ‘having 

actually seen (her) beauty (description) may succeed;’ 

TTSf *T qTfT, ‘ even having gone, he could not bathe.’ Where 
another ft has just preceded, the ft may be omitted from the 
participle; as, ffTf qiT ftr! ft TplR, ‘on merely hearing 
a song of separation ;’ t^f *jij WTflT f, lit., ‘this (ser- 

pent) is going, having swallowed me,’ i.e., ‘ he is devouring 
me ; ’ frujj ?TTf yf ft fR fBT ‘ Krisb ti remaining with (us), 

what should we fear ? ’. 

h. The perfect participle absolute, of j, ‘ to take,’ 
is often equivalent to the English preposition ‘ with ; ’ as, tftt 
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WTWW "if ^5TTcrr t, ‘ some Brahman, with a book 

under his arm, is coming ; ’ or to some English phrase ; as, 
THU Wt ‘stay in charge of my bow and 

arrow.’ 

c. The perfect participle absolute is especially common in 

expressions which denote £ time elapsed ; ’ as, 3T5. 

<Tf ^I^TT, ‘five years ago, he went away;’ fsfi7t% t[3R f^*T 

TT^fT ‘several days having passed, the king 

went again.’ Very idiomatic is the following : 7m eft ^ % 
fgjrR ^tr , ‘ how many years has it been since you 
came from (your) country ? ’ 

d. In these participles absolute, in eastern Hindi, 797} * is 

often used for tftW ; as, Tff 4 this being impossible.’ 

In the following, is redundant,: Tp ^ BTHT 4m, 
‘in leaving this body;’ faw 4m tprf % ’splto Tt> 
‘ having become a widow, let her remain subject to her sons.’ 

e. These participles absolute are even more common in 

poetry than in prose. Thus, ^ 4mfa4m^iTt> 

< while I live, I will not serve a rival wife ; ’ vp 

7T4 1 ?f|', ‘ king Pautrik , on his head being cut off, ob- 
tained salvation ; ’ TfPff 7T3R 4m ^3Tf , ‘ on hearing her 

word, all feared ; ’ 7JJT 7TT • ■ • VT VHI4R3? , ‘ you are, 

indeed, love to Ham, as it were, incarnate.’ 

/. In archaic poetry, the perfect participle absolute is often 
used where modern Hindi would have the conjunctive par- 
ticiple. Thus, ff fTrTHnffT, ‘ having gone home, 

they asked their parents ; ’ ■t^jt f^JT tprej , ‘ as bow 

the wise, having received knowledge.’ And so Chand, (as 
quoted by Mr. Beanies) ; cff% 7jf4nn ^7JI, 4 having 
subdued the rulers of the land with fire and sword.’ 


* For the Sanskrit Ttfa, P^s- part. loc. absol. of ‘ to be.’ Vid. 
Monier-Williams ’ Sanskrit Grammar, § 840. 
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Rem. It will often be impossible to express in English idiom the 
distinction between the participle absolute and the predicative participle, 
and often it is a matter of little consequence which is used. But the 
distinction appears to be as follows. In the predicative construction the 
participle describes or defines the subject of the verb; in the absolute 
construction it defines after the manner of an adverb, the verb itself. 
Thus, wah rotd hud chala jatd thd, ‘he was going along weeping;’ but, 
wah rote hue chala jdta thd, is rather, ‘ he was going along tearfully.’ 

ticipiesiifcom" 00 The inflected perfect participle is seemingly 

pound Forms? substituted for the root in Intensive Compounds, 
with the effect of throwing a special emphasis on the 
leading verb. This emphasis can scarcely he expressed 
in English otherwise than by an inflection of the voice. 

Examples of this idiom constantly occur in the Shakuntala. 
Thus, ^fcTT wf srnft %, ‘why art thou leaving this 
vine ? *3*1 % ‘ in the confidence 

of this oinen, I assure (thee). 

Rem. 1. While the perfect participle in this idiom has the form of the 
inflected singular, it may perhaps be doubted whether this is more than 
a coincidence. The form has probably arisen by the elision of and 
sandhi of concurrent vowels, from the combination of the emphatic par- 
ticle with the uninflected participle ; or, possibly, with the root of 
the Intensive form ; so that, e.g., ^ <^r(l is either for W ft 
^ or ^<TT ^ ■ 

Rem 2. It will be evident from the above examples that in the so-called 
Statical compound verb (§ 445), we have simply an imperfect participle 
absolute in construction with a finite verb. 

Subst. use of (4) In the fourth place, both these participles are often 

Participles. . 

used gerundially as substantives, both with and without 
the postpositions. 

Examples : 3iT ‘ lifting the bedstead 

of the sleeper;’ ^ Wfa, ‘grief at my departure;’ 

WyT W ‘obey my word;’ ‘at the 

time of sunset ; ’ ^ TT!fSrW*r, ‘ what is the use of 
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having asked him ? ’; (rj) faTrfffTT ^WTfn, 

‘thou art not ashamed of forsaking thy married (wife) ; ’ ("xffi) 
iNl tn( ^f, ‘the nights are spent in tossing on 

the bed ; ’ ^srqif <*TT*l ift, * notwithstanding her aban- 

donment.’ 

a. A s substantives, these participles are often construed 

with a preposition : as, f^!T Xle+'K 

‘ leaving such a guest without having shown (him) hospitality;’ 
<J*=?TT f'P'IT xffif, ‘ without having watered you;’ % ’WH 
‘ after an enemy has come,’ or ‘ after the advent of an 
enemy.’ 

b. The substantive use of these participles is also common 

in poetry. Thus : wra cpffT ‘may your merit 

perish, for your speaking thus;’ x^PT «f tnj fair ^cfi cfif, 
‘ the defects of (our) work remain not in the mind of the 
Lord;’ VT ‘this is the fruit of having 

assumed a body.’ So is to be explained a common idiom of 
the imperfect participle with the verb ^HT, ‘to be made;’ 
thus, «1 ^t!X; ^<T, lit., ‘ from the mouth of B burnt 

no reply is made,’ i.e., ‘ Bharat could frame no reply.’ 

Rem. In many cases it is impossible to distinguish this substantive use 
of the participle from the participle absolute. Tims, in tbe following, 
muyui may be explained in either way: muyai karai kd sudhii tadugti, 
‘when dead’ (or 4 to a dead man ’) 4 what avails a lake of nectar?.’ In 
some instances also tbe true explanation may be that we have not a 
participle before us, but the verbal noun in a, mentioned § 38(1, b. 


The Conjunctive Participle. 

755. The chief uses of the Conjunctive participle may 
he classified as follows. 

(1) It is used to denote an action as merely pre- rreiiminaiy 
liminary or introductory to the action of the leading verb. art,uplt ' 

a. As thus employed it is very commonly used where 
English would have the copulative conjunction. It is, indeed, 
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always idiomatically preferred to the conjunction, except when 
the two clauses are distinctly of co-ordinate importance. Thus 
we say, xn31I75TT *IfT t > ‘ l»e goes to school 

and reads,’ because the first verb is merely preliminary to the 
action of the second. But, again, we must use the con- 
junction in the following: t^t f , ‘ lie reads 

and writes,’ because the two actions are co-ordinate. Other 
examples of the preliminary use of the participle are as 
follows: c[ft Sj gift. * go and tell him,’ lit., ‘having 

gone, tell him ;’ iytw«T fsprnj, ‘one would prepare 

food, and give him to eat;’ tryT 

%, ‘that royal sage, having effected 
the completion of the sacrifice, has departed to Hastinupur ; ’ 
3iX; 'asWfcgT’T iff ‘ saying this, he vanished.’ 

I). In rendering such English phrases as ‘go and see,’ ‘did 
you go and call him,’ where the leading verb is preceded by 
the verb ‘to go,’ Hindi idiom often reverses the English. 
Thus, ‘go and see’ may indeed be rendered arrei ; but 
also, with a slightly different shade of meaning, ^rr^Y, 
lit., ‘ having seen, come ; ’ snips W*IT, ‘ he has 

gone and called a Brahman,’ lit., ‘ has conic, having called 
a Brahman.’ 

Rem. In this idiom, the participle formed with tlie affix i or y, is 
commonly preferred to that with the affix lcar or ke. 

c. It is well to note here the distinction between the conjunctive par- 
ticiple, and the perfect and imperfect participles absolute. The con- 
junctive participle represents the action without any reference to its pro- 
gress; the two participles absolute add each their own characteristic 
idea, denoting the action as in progress or completed. Thus, uah kapre 
puhinke bdhar dyd, is ‘haring dressed he came out;’ kapre pu/iine 
bdhar dyd, is ‘lie came out dressed;’ and kapre palliate biihiir dyd, ‘lie 
came out dressing,’ i.e. ‘in the act of dressing.’ But English idiom is 
often incapable of expressing the distinction between the conjunctive 
participle and the perfect participle absolute; and, as remarked, § 751 (2) 
/• in old Hindi, the peifect participle often takes the place of the 
conjunctive. 
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(2) By a natural transition, tlie conjunctive participle, 
from denoting simple antecedence, comes also to express 
the cause of the action of the leading verb. 

Examples: <rr<TTHT; vgff 3TCIT, ‘ Eundsur, 

greatly fearing, fled away ; ’ itjh; *r*TfTT ^ 
jpsf tsTT^T U3STT - ‘seeing the city burning, ail the family of 
Yadu cried out with fear.’ 

a. It should be observed, that although the carnal relation 
may thus be expressed by the conjunctive participle, yet when 
it is intended to give prominence to the causal relation, it is 
expressed by some tense of the verb in a subordinate clause. 
Thus, without such emphasis, we may say, 3?f T[«Tiq ^frt 
^SUlf^R ft ft 5rra*rr, ‘ this man, being very unholy, will 
perish ; ’ but if we wish to make the cause more prominent, 
we must say, ^Tf Jpjtq ^tfcT ’SRfff f VJH ft Wl^TT, ‘ since 
this man is very unholy, etc. or, again, ^tf ft 

WI^^rtT fjfiffi ^frF f , ‘this man will perish, because 

he is very unholy.’ 

(3) The conjunctive participle may also denote the 
means by which an action is effected. 

a. This usage is especially common with fiyifi. Thus, ftt 
xrf<nt ^ fiyl f > ‘ let me 

make my birth fruitful of good by visiting this holy hermitage.’ 

(4) It sometimes has a concessive force. 

a. This is especially the case with the conjunctive par- 
ticiple ft^iy, etc., of ftwr, ‘to be;’ thus, fff ^t ftf 
f f ft^t: ‘ hearing and seeing him, great and 

mighty sages though they were, they arose;’ JH7; ft 
tjy efryf, ‘ being such a lirave, do you raise a weapon 
against a woman ? ’. 

(o) It is constantly used to express various circum- 
stances accompanying the action of the leading verb. 


Participle of 
Causation. 


Participle of 
Means. 


Concessive 

Participle. 


Circumstantial 

Participle. 
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a. In this modal sense, it may often be best rendered into 

English by an adverb of manner, or by some equivalent 
phrase. Examples are as follows: % f^^R ^TfT 5 ‘he 

laughingly said fq?T \ ‘listen attentively !’, lit., ‘giving 
attention, bear ! ’; ^ sfittl ^R ft 1 ?! ‘ he spoke up angrily ; ’ 

<p ^ »T^T WT*lfi f^ft, ‘ you have knowingly committed 

a great wrong.’ 

b. Under this specification may be noted various idiomatic 

uses of ^Rqj, etc., conjunctive participle of c|R«rr, ‘to do’ or 
‘make.’ Thus, % *1R 

‘those two Brahmans, crying Mine ! Mine ! began to quarrel 
^sran WT ^ ^ ^RSi *W3JrTT %, ‘the soul 

regards itself as one with these ; ’ TRT ft J’f ^R JTrT WT«fE 
‘do not regard Hari as a son.’ qR or ^RJ* is thus often 
added to nouns so as to give them an adverbial force ; as, 
1TCT ^Rf ^11 eft Wt? ‘now kindly tell me this.’ Similarly, 
it is added to some pronominals : as, ^ ^R 

g , ‘ I am going to tell you in full the affair of the 
night ;’ and to numerals, when repeated, as, TJcfi tjofi ^R 
ftrffeft, ‘ please count (them) one by one.’ 

c. The conjunctive participle of ‘to be,’ is sometimes 

equivalent to ‘ as,’ in such phrases as the following : "It 

ft t ftro ft tn^TTn ft ‘ as Brahma 

I create, as Vishnu, preserve, as Shiv, destroy.’ With a word 
denoting place, it is equivalent to via, ‘ by way of,’ ‘ through ; ’ 
as, ^t ’qft ffaR ’if l> ‘ the Root of my life has 

gone through just this place.’ 

with'conj i° mS 756. The conjunctive participle ^33R, is sometimes used 
Participle. as an adjective-, thus, ^ «lft ‘there is none 

superior to this.’ 

757. Occasionally, certain conjunctive participles have 
a prepositional force. Thus, e.g., very often, in com- 
bination with ^snij, as, ^ ^1 % fWT ^1*1 1, ‘ that 

village is a little beyond this;’ also, ft^b and many 
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other participles: as, tjTWT ^ %, c that 

hamlet is somewhat oft' the road ’RTT 
«Tf¥%, ‘there is no other besides this fire f^re it 1W 
WtW if, ‘through whatever country the lord was passing;’ 

*Tf VPra % ^iY it ^TTciY f, ‘ that cow is not given for 
money ;’ ^37t ^ ftRnWT TRfifi f^TTj ‘ he gave him a cupful.’ 

a. The conjunctive participle, ejpt; or of ^»tT, ‘ to 

make,’ is especially common in this prepositional sense ; as, 

«T5r ^ifi i\*T, ‘deprived of strength fire ‘through, or 

by means of, which,’ etc. Very idiomatic is the use of in 
the following : in* xrre rt^t W % , ‘ (there) is one death, 
pertaining to the five elements,’ i.e., ‘ there is one death, of 
the body.’* 

b. The conjunctive participle, f?p?iifi, ‘having met,’ must 

sometimes be rendered ‘with,’ or ‘ together.’ Thus, WP* 
fitrafi f^PCRTT, ‘ he caused them to forget both knowledge 
and contemplation ; ’ trY, ‘ both went together.’ 

758 . Ordinarily, as in most of the above examples, the 
conjunctive participle refers to the subject of the leading verb, ciple. 
or, in the passive construction of the perfect tenses (§ 412), to 
the agent. But sometimes it may refer, instead, to the sub- 
ject of discourse. Thus, TRft qrt f ^ TfP4 *RR|7|R: 

‘ the queen, somewhat reflecting and understanding, 
became composed.’ This is especially frequent in poetry ; 
as, f*TtR *R1 ^WT ‘ hearing of the death of (his) 

brother, (his) wrath arose.’ Sometimes the conjunctive par- 
ticiple refers to the (unnamed) agent of the action of a verb in 
the passive conjugation: thus, ?TTT^ H OreiTWF *I<11 > ‘thou 
wast cast out by beating ;’ ^ f«i3rRT7 Tit).* ‘ she 

was, by digging, taken out alive.’ This idiom is often heard 
in the colloquial. 


* The Hindoos believe the body to be composed of the five elements, 
viz., ‘earth,’ ‘fire,’ ‘air,’ ‘ether,’ and ‘water;’ and suppose death to con- 
sist in the dissolution of these elements. 
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Diff. Form 1 ! of 
Conj. Parti' 
ciple. 


Construction 
of Noun of 
Agency. 


759. There is no difference in meaning between the different forms of 
the conjunctive participle. The forms in kar and ke are the most modern, 
and are preferably employed in modern High Hindi. But in a long 
succession of participles, where the repetition would be disagreeable, the 
root-form is often preferred. When two participles of similar meaning 
follow each other with no word intervening, kar or ke can be used only 
after the last : as, jdn b(jh kar, ‘knowing;’ soch samaj/i kar, ‘reflecting 
and understanding;’ k/ni pi kar, ‘eating and drinking.’ So also when 
the participle immediately' precedes the leading verb, as in certain quasi 
compounds, § -till, the root-form is usually employed : as, i call nth dhtiyn, 

‘ he arose and ran ;’ Kashi ho dijti hai, ‘ he has come by way of Benares.’ 

760. By means of a series of conjunctive participles, 

a sentence may be idiomatically sustained to a great length, 
without any danger of obscurity ; thus, ^ WTO 

4R BJrrWTT #T =ITfy ^ ^ 

^TflfT TOm *T*T4T*t ^y*f W*!, ‘ rising thence, going to 

Ugrasen, and telling all the news, taking leave of him and 
going out, they began, sending hither and thither, to gather 
all the supplies for the marriage procession.’ 

The Noun of Agency. 

761. With the verbal Isoun of Agency in WT*=n or 
fTyT, the object of the action is most frequently put 
in the genitive, but occasionally it is made in the 
accusative, with or without Wt. 

Examples : cffR efiT 4iy^4T44E * the doer of such 

a deed ; ’ xrpft 4iT rTTy»n|TTT, ‘ the Saviour of sinners ; ’ 
WH ‘ one who exercises love ; ’ Wl <^4 

c a troubler of the people ; ’ ff jftu %, ‘ he is a singer 

of hymns ; ’ f , £ who is there that will 

hinder me?’; ^ ft cfTcT fly*^ ‘ this word 

is encouraging to my heart.’ 

Rem. Native grammarians deny that in such phrases as the third, 
fourth, and fifth above given, the noun is to be regarded as an accusative. 
They say that there is samdsa, ‘ union,’ of the noun and verb ; so that 
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the object of the verbal action and the noun of agency, are to be regarded 
as> forming a genitively dependent compound. Hut this explanation will 
evidently not apply to the last three illustrations. 

b. In many instances the Noun of Agency is a compendious 
idiomatic equivalent of some English phrase, as in the 
following : aTR efi] ft, ‘ who are you, 

to be ordering me to go 

762 . As the predicate of a sentence after the sub- ^ oun of „ i 

x Agency as Fut. 

stantive verb, the Noun of Agency is often nearly Participle, 
equivalent to a future participle. Thus, ^TfT % 

WRcTPrr %, ‘he is about to go from here.’ So also in 
other constructions ; as, fdrTT ff’sM'PJT % 

^t ^ ff f , ‘ Father Kanva is giving orders to 

those who are to go to Ilastindpurd 

Of the Tenses. 

763 . As already shown (§§ 395, 39C), the tenses of Tenses ciassi- 
the Hindi verb are properly distributed under three 

heads, as follows : (1) the tenses denoting future action; 

(2) those denoting action as imperfect or incomplete ; 

(3) those denoting action as perfect or completed. For 
a brief statement of the distinction between the several 
tenses of each group, the student may refer to §§ 397- 
408. The statements made in those paragraphs, it is 
believed, will be justified by the illustrations of the 
use of the several tenses which will he found in the 
following sections. We begin with the tenses of the 
future. 

The Contingent Future. 

764 . The Contingent future, in modern High Hindi, 
denotes a future action as conditioned or contingent. 

We may specify the following cases. 
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^Potential*. 1 ' (1) It is used, in simple sentences, to express a 
possibility. 

Thus, cffti; <*%, ‘some one may say;’ <p? wffrl fafy If 
f*n?f j ‘ with you I could drop from a mountain.’ 

^Conditional (-) H ma J thus express liberty or permission. 

Ul '" t Thus, it rft YTt: 5TRT, ‘if permission be given, 

then we may go home; 5 *nr (ft , ‘ I might, indeed, kill 
(her) and in questions, as, ** ‘may I go?’; 

"if, ‘may we remain here?’. 

(3) It is used in the protasis of conditional clauses, 
when the condition is not regarded as an objective 
reality, but only as a possibility. Also, similarly, it is 
employed in the apoclosis of conditional clauses, when- 
ever the conclusion is only affirmed as possible. 

Thus, in the protasis, we have, 5Tt <J*T ^t TT=B f eft 
Tl^ft «T ‘ if you once see her, then you will not 

again say such a (thing) and, in both protasis and apodosis, 
f*T% <ft^, ‘ (if) a husband be found (who is) 
her equal, then we may give (her).’ 

(4) Similarly, the contingent future is required in 
relative clauses implying a condition, when the condition 
is merely supposed to exist. 

Thus, 7R siraz Tffa wyitq, ‘ whoever, 

abandoning deceit, in heart, deed, and word, serves the lords 
of the earth (i.e.. Brahmans). 5 

in° n t’irii Fut ' (^) H ence j again, it is used (a) in all final clauses 

Clauses. denoting purpose , and (5) in all clauses denoting result , 
when that result is regarded not as a reality, but merely 
a future possibility. 

Thus, under («), ^Tff W T* f fa. •• 

■d+t ^iT ufaT it Wtfl, ‘ I have mentioned this thing that 
. . . his doubt may be removed ;’ and, under (b), jjfj 
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wtt fa lit i ^fa 1 %, ‘make me so powerful that no 

one may be able to overcome me ;’ Tjij ^3 WTO 3ixt fal % ^ 

XWpf faR fa%, ‘ contrive some plan by which I may again 
meet that royal sage.’ 

(6) It is thus sometimes used in other cases to express 
an intention. 

Examples : ^t 1 ■?fTU % 1 fa*j) fft ^ITO 1 IX*, 

4 if I be not united with you to-day, then I will burn myself to 
death ;’ <xt fTX iff fp?TT ^T1 ffaX Xf> £ if 1 am beaten, 
then I will remain with you as a slave;’ 1 <jf| X*1T ITOE-, ‘why 
should I kill thee ? ’. 

(7) It must be used in all interrogative phrases re- Wonting. Fut. 

; y . of Uncer- 

lating to the future, which imply uncertainty or perplexity, taiaty. 

Thus, f?f WT fail ‘to whom shall we give 

this girl?’; =|5[t efix, ‘what shall we do?’. 

(8) It must he used to denote a future action or event, 
when the time of its occurrence or continuance is re- 
garded as indefinite. 

Examples : 3R if xffi XHf % fa^ IX XX XT! xnflt, 

‘whenever this banner shall fall of itself, then come to me;’ 

WX fi XX XXX ^t, £ when we call, then answer (us) ;’ 

XX XXi X XfT X#, £ so long as I remain here.’ 

(9 ) It is used to express a wish. Conting. Fut. 

\ as Optative. 

Examples: fait f^X X XHX XRX ^fit X XX Xfa, ‘may 1 
not some day forget my own self ; ’ IJTXX X ffFf XffX Xfa 
^ftXT, ‘ may I obtain their fearful fate ; ’ xtff XXiX fX*, ‘ niay 
Sunkar (i.e., Shiv) give me.’ 

(10) It is thus sometimes used, in the 2nd singular, 
as a mild imperative. 

Examples : X fX T ^ XXX XX XXX, £ do not thou touch 
our feet;’ iff it XiXZ XiX fax faxi0> ‘do not deceive me, 
beloved ! 
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Conting. Fut. 
in Comparison. 


Concessive 
Conting. Fut. 


Conting. Fut. 
expressing 
Duty, etc. 


Conting. Fut. 
in Ellipsis. 


(11) It is used in comparisons , denoting that with 
which the comparison is made, not as an objective 
reality, hut merely as a supposed case. 

Examples : 3iT stftvi *flF ^37 %% tpft sfit 

•sfff 3%, ‘the wrath of Baldev swelled, as will swell the 
tide of the sea at full moon ;’ TT*fT f^i 

^fhC ^T%, ‘ he split him, as one might split a tooth-stick.’ 

(12) It may express a concession. 

Examples : ^PR trfrr % fifrRT UT%, ‘ however much 

ill-treatment a woman may experience from her husband;’ 
^ifW »T ffat sf 5 3?Tt: 3tfT3i, ‘ (though) I be not a poet, nor be 
called clever.’ 

(13) It is employed to express propriety or duty ; and 
after clauses expressing ‘ fitness,’ ‘ unfitness,’ etc. 

Examples : far; ^ f^sTR, ‘ again, it should 

show him this also ; ’ % faR ‘ when 

(i.e., how) is it befitting you that you should live in the 
wilderness ? ’. 

(14) The 3rd singular of this tense in a few verbs is 
used by itself elliptically. 

This usage is especially common with 5THWT and ^T3»IT ; 
thus, TR %' 35TT FlR I? ‘in your mind (who) knows 

what thought (there is) ?’. The full phrase here would be 
WT ‘what can one know,’ constantly used in the 

colloquial. Sometimes the 2nd plural of is used in 

the same way; as, it? ‘now come what may,’ 

lit., ‘ now (what) you inay wish let that be.’ 

765. It is important to observe that the accurate discrimination which 
has appropriated the contingent future almost exclusively to the indi- 
cation of contingent futuritiun, belongs only to the most modern develop- 
ment of the language. In old Hindi, as, e.g., in the Rdmdyan, the forms 
denote not only contingency, but also the certain futurition of an action, 
and even, as previously remarked, an action in the present. The pro- 
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verbs of the language afford abundant illustration of the use of this tense 
in its original character (101) as a present. Thus, e.g., hath ko hath 
pahchane, ‘ the hand knows the hand/ Other illustrations from High 
Hindi will be found in the section on the syntax of the present imperfect. 

The Imperative. 

766 . The Imperative needs little illustration. We 
may observe, 

(1) It is the only tense ordinarily admissible in com- 
mand and prohibition. 

N.B. The future cannot be substituted for the imperative. ‘Thou 
shalt not steal,’ in Hindi is ta chori na kar ; chorl nit karegii, would be, 

‘ wilt not steal.’ 

(2) In prohibition, «r or JOT may often be indifferently Use of u Xf p' 
used. But when the phrase consists only of the impera- perative. 
tive and the negative, is preferred to «r ; thus, trt 

‘do not go;’ ‘please do not run.’ 

as containing the present of the substantive verb 
(§ 472), cannot be used with the imperative. 

(3) The use of the singular and plural forms of the 

imperative is determined by the pronominal form which 
is used, or by the degree of respect which it is desired to 
express. The ordinary form of command to an inferior 
is the 2nd person plural ; as, vrT?f yWfif, 

‘Charioteer! stop the horses!’. The sing, often indi- 
cates contempt. 

(4) To the 1st and 3rd persons of the imperative are Hortative im- 

' J ± perative. 

to be assigned all hortatory phrases. 

a. But it is to be noted that whenever the English ‘ let,’ 
means £ to allow’ or ‘to permit,’ not the imperative, but the 
permissive compound must be used. Thus, ‘let us go,’ in the 
hortatory sense, is (or WRt) ; but if it mean, ‘ permit 

us to go,’ we must render the phrase, jpj ^ 17 % 
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Use of the 
Free. Forms. 


h. Further examples of the use of the imperative are as 
follows: ‘ask (thou) Shaknntatd also;’ <jtj 

*ft wt TTr^j ‘ do you then destroy the Yddavs ^ 

Wj, ‘let us too sit down;’ ^ vft% ^ ’sffy Bf, ‘let us 
now pluck a few more ;’ ^ ?t«T oFT ufrjfTf, ‘let me re- 
move the sorrow of thy heart.’ Poetic examples are : 'qroafi 
*fif fsTWTH, ‘make your abode in the fire ;’ aft an«f^f 
aifiaN HINT'S . ‘know, (that it was) in virtue of good associa- 
tion ;’ 7nf? H ‘ sow thou for him flowers.’ 

The Respectful Forms of the Imperative. 

767 . Of the two Respectful or Prccative forms of the 
Imperative, in aft and aft the latter is the more respect- 
ful. The form in aft is properly used only to equals and 
inferiors ; that in if, to equals and superiors, hut never 
to inferiors. The less frequent form in w does not 
differ from that in if. 

Thus, in the Prem Sagar, Satrajit says to his wife, rl 
*6 aftlft *RT afiftjaft, ‘do not mention (it) before any one ;’ and 
Krishna to his companions, gar f^«T atfT yffaft, ‘ re- 
main here for ten days;’ and the Sun-god to Satrajit, yai 
ity aBTR lTTf*iaft, ‘ regard this (person) as equal to me.’ But 
the cowherds say to Krishna, yar ?TfT fll JT ^ITU aft 

«f ‘into this great (and) dreadful cave neither let your 

honor enter;’ again, to Krishna, gfj yfytftan, 

‘regarding me as your servant, be pleased to have mercy;’ 
gffyaj if ajani ^snaft, ‘ (by) raising such questions in your 

heart, cherish no doubt.’ Yet, in the Shaknntuld, Shakuntald 
uses the form in aft to her foster-father, Kanva ; thus, fq rTT 

^TfTT AT artTR ftlfaiaft, ‘ Father, please count this 
vine as my very self.’ 

a. In the following, the respectful form is used in the 1st 
plural, in a hortative sense: afifa afiff Sfiy Wft, ‘let us’ 

(or ‘ me ’) ‘ see the monkey, of what place he is.’ 
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768. Forms outwardly identical with these respectful forms, 

are often used, especially in poetry, for the contingent future, 
and even for the present. Thus, art ?n; rft ^ 

It WfeWj ‘ if one die, then he is released from the sorrow of 
the world;’ «rniTI qrfa^T wfa W^HIT, ‘(though) one bring 
up a crow with extreme affection gnfv&f fa«r »T 

‘ though you should go even without having been called, there 
is no apprehension.’ In the following, the % form is used in the 
1st singular of the contingent future ; as, ^ fait 'jf 
fa Fq% % FTF WRIT ‘ I have come here 

for this (purpose) that I may take away my brothers, and 
give (them) to (my) mother.’ 

a. In the following, the form in ifaT is used for the abso- 
lute future ; ^jq Sfitfqw cTVTt WT*T Ffaq, ‘when your 
honor shall please to be angry, then at once they will flee 
away.’ 

769. The explanation of the use of these forms in ya, ye, etc., in these 
various tenses, is to be found in their derivation from the Prakrit affix 
jja, which in Prakrit appears not only in the imperative, but was also 
added to the root to form a present and future.* It is not therefore 
correct to say, as many do, that these respectful forms of the imperative 
and absolute future are used for the present and future. They are true 
present and future forms, which happen to have the same form with the 
respectful or precative imperative. 

770. In many cases, again, these forms in ^ and ^ 

must be interpreted as the remainder of the old Prakrit passive 
conjugation formed with the suffix ij'/a (§ 610), now almost 
obsolete. Thus, in particular, I would interpret the common 
idiom with expressive of ‘duty’ or ‘obligation;’ as, 

ffl qfT FTMT wrffq- Here FTWT (sometimes FTWT), is evi- 
dently the nominative to -*nff q, and we may render, lit., 

‘ with respect to us, to go there is ’ (or ‘ should be ’) ‘ desired ; ’ 
thus, wffaWfrfwsif Wt TRJTH ffaT Wffaq, ‘one should 


Similar Forms 
of other 
Tenses. 


Passive Forms 
like Precative. 


* Vid. §$ 602, 605. 
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Future of Cer- 
tainty. 


not be disrespectful to those who dwell in the sacred grove.’ 
In the following examples also, these forms in ^ should be 
explained as passives: «f 5frf*T^ f^TT, lit., ‘it is 

not known how this (man) lived ^ f^nff *T 

‘among women of the human race, where 
could so much brilliancy (sc. of beauty) be found ? ’; 

W ^ =Plvf ^Y, ‘ we have already plucked 

as many flowers as are desired for worship;’ *jrf?rsr 

gff?! ‘that is reaped which is sown, that is re- 

ceived which was given;’ TJVT *rrrff*J WTHT 

‘ ambrosia is praised by Immortality, poison is praised 
by Death.’ 

a. ^nff *1 is combined with the past tense of the substantive 
verb when referring to past time ; thus, ^ ^*1 

<fY if, ‘for this beautiful body of thine, 

there ought to have been rich clothes and jewels.’ 


The Absolute Future. 

771. As remarked in § 396, in the absolute future 
a future action or state of being is either ( 1 ) affirmed, or 
(2) assumed as a certainty. 

Examples: (1) WK ‘such 

a husband (and) house will not be found elsewhere;’ *| 
'W^TT, ‘ I will come to-morrow ; ’ ^ # *TT ‘ I will 

kill this (snake) immediately ; ’ vjtfb UWrTT^ fbtTT^, ‘ you, 
(my) father, will thoroughly repent (of this) ;’ UT 

ST srrt, ‘ you will cause a laugh, going to a strange city ; ’ 
’SR Wfaff T, ‘ now how shall we live ?;’ 3T?T 3rPT*i rlfTi 
f 7T IS WTff ‘ where you go, there I will go.’ (2) 5ft mag 
<ff rTtT ‘if we shall give (her) to Krishna, then 

people will say— ;’ ^ v? UDR <ft Wl, ‘if 

these bards shall now receive nothing, then they will give (us) 
a bad name.’ 
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772. The future of the substantive verb is often very Presumptive 

J Future. 

idiomatically used, both alone and as an auxiliary, to 
denote what is presumed to be true. 

Thus, fq<n ^ ^ t ff*l, ‘ to (our) 

father Kanva, these are doubtless dearer than even thou 
(art).’* In this, as in other similar eases, this future may 
often be idiomatically rendered by ‘must;’ as, ^ cfiT 
«|3jpsi ^3T efifPc ft in, ‘the heart of that saint must be very 
hard.’ 

a. The future 3rd singular, ft*TT, is thus often used alone, 
in answers, as equivalent to the adverb ‘ probably.’ Thus, 

^iH? srSTcf t? ft^n, ‘Is this town very old? 

Probably.’ 

b. Very rarely, the absolute future is used in this sense for 

the presumptive perfect, as in the following, where we should 
have expected srw ft*TT ; inj fwt ft*n, ‘ my 

memory must have been in a great bewilderment.’ 

773. Occasionally, in the Rdmdyan, the future in ft, fff , Optative 

etc., has an optative sense. Thus, f HtT fwift, 

‘ may you ever be dear to (your) husband ; ’ ft % wy 
oRfyfff ‘may (the prince of Raghu ) be gracious to 

a wretch like me.’ 

Tenses of the Imperfect Participle. 

774. The characteristic common to all the tenses of 
the Imperfect Participle, is the indication of an action, 
under various modifications of mode and time, as un- 
finished or incomplete. We consider, first, 

The Indefinite Imperfect. 

775. This tense, primarily, denotes an incomplete 
action, without necessary reference to any time. It may 


* Compare the German idiom : sie werden eben theurer sein. 
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therefore refer to the past, present, or future. It is 
moreover employed both in an indicative and a contingent 
sense. 

indef. imperf. (1) It is frequentlv used to denote an action in past 

of Past Repe- ' ' * J 1 

tition. time as repeatedly occurring. 

Examples : quft 'CTTrf xiT f^RT %% ^ 

‘ whenever they would find an opportunity, they would never 
let him go without having insulted him ; ’ Wti? 

“5f «T WtfTT, 4 no one in his whole kingdom would sleep 
hungry.’ 

indef. imperf (2) It is also occasionally used to denote a single action 

denoting a . v ' . 

Single Act. in past time, m such sentences as the following : — 

wr % wrm, £ what 

was Arjun’s power that he should carry off our sister?’. 

indef. imperf. (3) It is sometimes apparently, though very rarely, 
used to denote an action incomplete at the present time. 

Rem. But in such cases it will very commonly be found that 
the time is determined as present, by an auxiliary verb, or by 
some word in the context. Thus, tft jf 

‘ immediately on seeing (you), she comes aud sits in 

your lap.’ 

a. It is also used for the present in other cases, when no 
special stress is laid upon the time ; as, 

‘ nothing can be (done) by me.’ This usage is es- 
pecially common in the Rdmdyan, where the auxiliary is 
rare; thus, ^ fwfvi WRWl, ‘in many a way, 

Jdnakx laments.’ 

Re.n. It should be noted that in many negative phrases where tills 
tense is apparently used for the present imperfect, the auxiliary is really 
present in the negative, which is compounded of »T with the archaic 

3rd sing, present, of the substantive verb ;* as, ^ fr 


* See Table xviii., Cols. 9, 10. 
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^RuTT' ‘nothing can be (done) by me;’ ^TT^fTT WT "HtIT 

‘I know not wliat answer you will give.’ In such constructions 
tbe usual auxiliary is commonly omitted, and when used, as it is rarely, it 
is in fact redundant. 

(4) It is often used in statements of general application , g™? erf ‘ 

in which no limitation to any time is intended. Statements. 

Examples: *ftHT ^ ttTrft, ‘without 

the moon, the night has no beauty ; 5 
‘that which is to be is never hindered;’ vj|rf WT»!tn 
^iT ‘the nature of this (person) no one knows.’ 

a, In these eases, however, it will be found that in most 
instances the tense is connected with the negative «nff, which 
really contains the substantive verb. 

(5) It is used very commonly in the protasis and apo- 
dosis of conditional clauses. As thus employed, it refers Clauses, 
to past time, and in the protasis denotes the non-fulfilment 

of the condition ; in the apodosis , it states what would 
have been, had the condition been fulfilled. 

Examples : ^iT W^rTT rft *1 

‘had I known even his name and village, then 
I would have devised some plan;’ »nff rft ^tfTt «I 

‘else, not even one would have remained alive.’ 

a. It is also employed in simple sentences implying a con- 
dition ; as, ^srf «T TTf^rlt, ‘why should I not water this?’ 

(0) It is used to express a wish which cannot he indef. imperf. 

' . .... in Wishes. 

realized. In these cases, the optative clause is to he 
regarded as the protasis of a conditional sentence of 
which the apodosis is unexpressed. 

Thus, ’ 5 HT5T ’fth, * if Kanva were by 

chanee at home to-day!’ sc. e.g. ‘then how good it would 
be!’ In this instance,* Shakuntala herself, in reply to 


* Shakuntala, Act i. p. 10. 
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Inflected Past 
Contingent. 


Pres. Imperf. 
o { Present 
Action or 
Being. 


Pres. Imperf. 
of Repetition. 


Anasuya’s wish, supplies the apodosis, rft 3*fT ^)dT> ‘what 
then (if he were) ? ’ 

776. It is not to be supposed that in this sense of a past conditional, 
this tense is really identical in origin with the exactly similar forms which 
have an indicative sense. The actual existence of an inflected past con- 
ditional, derived from the imperfect participle, in the eastern Hindi dialects, 
suggests the opinion that we have here in reality two tenses, the one, 
indicative, consisting merely of the imperfect participle ; the other, a 
contingent, being an inflected derivative from the imperfect participle ; 
which two tenses, through the processes of phonetic decay, have been 
reduced in modern High Hindi to one identical form. 

777. The inflected past contingent of the Ramdydn and 

other eastern dialects has already been noted (§ 548). One 
or two illustrations will illustrate its perfect identity in 
meaning with the indefinite imperfect in the contingent 
construction. ^ ^ eft cp^TT, ‘ I 

have become old, else I would render you some assistance ;’ 
wf srcarf wu firm srf? ‘if I had 

known of this bereavement of my brother in the wilderness, 
I would not have obeyed that word of (my) father;’ «nfgr! 
• • • • § ‘else, I would have taken away 

Sitd by force.’ 


The Present Imperfect. 

778. This tense denotes, primarily and fundamentally, 
(1) an action in progress, or a state as existing at the 
present time. 

Examples: 3R1T sft ft, ‘you desire 

the hermit’s daughter;’ 33 ^cfT f, ‘why dost thou 
fear?’; f^T, ‘they mock me.’ 

a. Hence it also denotes habitual or repeated action 
continued up to the present time. 

^ Examples : § .... WTT HfT ^73Tcf WTH 

f , ‘ where these two go, there they stir up mischief;’ f«Hj - 
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^rrr ^ farct ^tfa ‘ 5n what way the 

Feds extol the formless Brahm ^ 

‘ whom, O deity, you invoke night and day.’ 

b. It is used, like the indefinite imperfect, to express P»*. Imperf. 

’ 1 . ' . . 1 of General 

general truths , hut commonly with special application to Truths, 
the present time. 

Examples : wt MT cftT^T • • • % *ft • • • WT 

‘ the man who perforins a pilgrimage, obtains supreme 
felicity;’ f%tgT | ^Plt; ftrTT f, ‘what is written in 

fate, that very (thing) comes to pass.’ 

c. Hence this tense is used in comparisons, when that 

with which the comparison is made, is represented as a 
common occurrence. Thus, tfR ire 

K VT'ft tfT fJTt: tR, ‘all those fruits fell on the 
ground, as falls the hail from heaven;’ UT5T 3iT ^5f 

‘as the heat of the sun, causing 
it to rain, becomes a source of pleasure.’ 

(2) The present imperfect is used for the future , to The imminent 

t Present. 

denote that future as imminent . 

Examples : 3RiT H WRT #, ‘ I am going into the cave ;’ 

*nT <TT ^ , ‘ I will kill thee immediately ; ’ f 
^PR *TR f , ‘ I ( plur . for sing.) also am going to my 

work.’ This idiom represents a future action, as it were, 
already begun. 

(3) It is also used of past time, p / e ®- In )P erf - 

' 1 11 of Past Action. 

a. In vivacious narration, as a historical present , when 
the narrator mentally transfers himself to a past time. 

Examples : *rR TT3R ^rl *FR f , ‘ the drums 

are beating, the bards are singing their war-songs.’ This is 
especially the case with the idiomatic phrases, ^qi ^TirTC 
etc. ; as, ^ ^ifft f fa W 

‘what does U'shd see, but that on every side the lightning 
has begun to flash.’ 
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b. When an action begun in the past, is regarded as 
continuing at the present time. 

Examples : f^l % WV f^I % * fill ^ZU ft 

‘ from the very day I asked (it), I have suffered pain;’ % 
f^f t ^SfrlT ‘ for some days past I am noticing, etc.’ 

c. It is also used for a past action, when that action 
has been just interrupted , and is therefore really an action 
unfinished in the present. 

Thus, in the Prem Sugar, Shatdhanvd’s speech is inter- 
rupted by Akriir, who replies, H cp?T ^4 | f*T % Wt 

‘thou art a great fool, to say (lit., who sayest) such 
a thing to me.’ Similarly we may explain Akrur 9 s words to 
Sliatdlianvd ; f*T aTTfff UtfH ‘ arc we in- 

quiring thy caste (and) rank ? ’. 

Use of in- 779 . The use of the inflected present corresponds with that 

fleeted 1'iesent. . 

ot the analytic present as above explained, but is even more 
freely used to denote action imperfect in either past, present, 
or future time. In illustration, we add to the examples 
of this tense previously given (§§ 490, 506, a, 545), the 
following. 

(1) Examples of the actual present : ^ WR ^ 
fwtm ^ fR *RR*TT, ‘ I know not to what 

fortunate man Vidhdta w ill consign this unsmelt flower ;’ 
^Rif <ftf^ *TTTl, c I can kill thy enemy, even 

(though he be) immortal ;’ %ff «nn <pr xffl?, ‘whom 

are you worshipping ? what do you wish ? ;’ (2) of the habitual 
present: fag *T7;fa ‘without whose 

worship, passion departs not ;’ *Rrf TPFRfa ‘ the good 
ever extol that man ; ‘ this one plays 

the flute, the other, the horn;’ (3) of the imminent present: 

fa?Rf ^T, ‘I will set forth the spotless fame of 
the chief of Raghu ;’ (4) of the historical present : ^fa| fjrgfa 
J^iTft, ‘ seeing Shiv, the divine Triad smile;’ 
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fxjgrrnrr, ‘ having gone home, they ask their 

parents.’ 

a. Very often in the inflected present the habitual and 

historical sense are combined. Thus, ^ti( 

‘one would wash (his) face, another would feed (him) 
f^vft qrr tmif tn , ?rr SfiTt £ s he would often sing his praise.’ 

b. In the following this tense is used for the presumptive 

imperfect (§ 7«3) : iTRSt *lTTt, lit., ‘lie is 

probably thinking (thus), having killed llum with his younger 
brother (I will rule) where modern High Hindi would have 
srrcfr for 

c. In the following, the same form occurs twice in the same 
line, once as an absolute future, once as a present : Si 

‘who shall see, do sec, or have seen.’* 

780 . Similar also is the use of the inflected present with 

etc., (§§ 490, a, 506), which occurs not infrequently in the Prem 
Sugar. Thus, H ^ ‘you do not 
know ine, (but) I recognize you;’ ^ 5R «T rR 

^TT%%, ‘one sorrow pierces me now and then;’ rfi;t 

trr W 5 ‘they excite some violent act or other.’ 

The Past Imperfect. 

781 . This tense is commonly used, (1) to denote an 
action as in progress at a certain definite past time. 

Examples : If % THT q?cTT ‘ I was reading 

with S/tri Mahadev ;’ 3 TT TfT ‘ in every place 

drums were beating;’ ^ vfTVt Vfaff! ft- ‘ a woman was 
crying.’ 

(2) This tense is also sometimes used to denote an 
action as repeatedly occurring during a certain period of 
past time. 


Past Imperf. 
of Past Action 
Continuing. 


Past Imperf. 
of Past 
Repetition. 


* Itdmiiyan, Ay. K. 
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SYNTAX OF THE PRESUMPT. IMPERF. [§§ 782, 783. 


Usage of Con 
ting. Imperf. 


Usage of Pre- 
sumptive 
Imperf. 


Examples : fgpEI *nn; « WTH $ UfT % TTWT fifST^TT 

^ 4 into whatever city they were entering, 

the king of that place would with extreme courtesy escort 
them (on their way) f^n=r% W ^ ^ H 

*rtTrlT ^TT, 4 of all the weapons and missiles they were hurling, 
not even one would hit.’ 

The Contingent Imperfect. 

782 . This tense denotes the action of a verb as in 
progress, not actually, but possibly and contingently. 

Thus, ^Tfarf wtt ?T«T ?T ^frTT ft, 4 perchance some one 
may be saying in his mind ; ’ faff 7T ffarff % 5T? ft, 
‘ in which herds of deer may be grazing.’ 

a. It is used in comparisons , when the comparison is 
made, not with an actual event, but with a supposed 
case. 

Examples : ft ft 1$ fa %% ftft ^TT^r Yjfy 
ffa, ‘ the three walked as though the three Times (i.e., Past, 
Present, Future) were walking incarnate yuT ft 
^rr fa ifa *nfa?n ft, 4 there was a continuous sound as if 
it were thundering.’ 

The Presumptive Imperfect. 

783 . This tense differs from the preceding, much as 
the absolute future differs from the contingent future ; 
i.e., whereas the contingent imperfect represents the 
action of the verb as possibly in progress, the pre- 
sumptive imperfect represents it as probably in progress 
(§ 407). The absolute future of the auxiliary, however, 
never denotes the action as an objective reality, hut 
only as assumed to he so. 

Thus, ^ TJTrr f!5l, ‘they will be (i.e., are 
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probably) thinking of me;’ ^ 

‘ Gautami will be anxious for thee.’ 


The Past Contingent Imperfect. 

784 . This extremely rare tense represents an action 
as conditionally assumed to have been in progress at a 
certain past time ; but invariably implies the negation 
of the condition. 

A single example will suffice ; TJ7T qrr^T ’SR’CRT 

7ft «J7T *TTT tI73> ‘had you at that time been 
doing your work, you would not have got a beating.’ 

Tenses of the Perfect Participle. 

785 . The rules for the two constructions of the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, have been 
already given (§ 412), and need not be repeated here. 
The following examples will abundantly illustrate those 
rules. 

(1) The following are examples of the passive construction, 
in which the verb agrees with the object of the action, in 
gender and number : ^7pt3[7 % ^7 rPt *17, ‘ Nand 

and Jasoda had performed a heavy penance,’ lit., ‘ by Na?i.d- 
Jasoda heavy penance was performed;’ 

‘Shr'i Krishn played the pipe;’ ’371 ^ sTHpi 

fgnrni, ‘he fed a thousand Brahmans;’ «i Tfw*lt 

TtTTr^', ‘ Jasoda sent for ropes.’ 

a. In the case of pronouns, the gender of the verb is of 
course determined by that of the noun to which the pronoun 
may refer. Thus, *Tf % ^37 ‘ what is this we have 

done ?’ (sc. 3fT*T) ; and Sita says,* ififf '*17*1 Tf 3TPft, 

‘for what fault, (my) lord, am I deserted ?’. 


Use of Past 

Conting. 

Imperfect. 


Passive Con- 
struction of 
Perf. Tenses. 


* Ramuyan, Sund. K. 



Impers. Con- 
struction of 
Perf. Tenses. 


Active Con- 
struction of 
Perf. Tenses. 


Inflected 

Perfect. 
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b. The verb 3 TX; 3 T 3 when used with the instrument, 
idiomatically agrees, not with the object struck, hut with the 
instrument of striking, and the object is put in the genitive. 
Thus, -33 3 rpjnrn; 3 T<V, ‘ he struck me with a sword ; ’ 
<33 3 <33 3iT ^xtr? 3TTT> ‘ he boxed him ’ (i.c., ‘struck him 
with the palm of the hand ’). 

(2) The following are examples of the impersonal con- 
struction, in which the verb is always put in the masculine 
singular, without reference to the gender or number of 
either subject or object of the action : 33 3 3 <CT 3 ^ 

f^ 3 T, ‘the lord caused Jarusmulh to be released;’ 
**3 3 33^3 331 3 3^ f^sn , ‘ Kaas shut 

up Bustuler and Dvvaki in oifc room ;’ 3 3 ‘ 3 ft 3 T 3 3 Tt 
‘ I saw that cow;’ <33 % <* 33 \ 3fZ3t 33T3T, ‘he 
called his daughters.’ 

a. The pronominal accusative plurals in ij, like those with 
whatever their gender may be, require the verb to be in 
the impersonal construction, in the masculine singular. 
Thus, <33 3 ‘ he has kept these ;’ 33 3 <33? 33c? 

3 'hlTj ‘ he caught and bound them.’ 

786. As remarked before, the perfect of transitive verbs 
is often construed actively in the llama [/an. To the 
examples given in § 555, the following may be added : 3 *^ 
^313 T 5 TTt> ‘ have you seen the gracious prince of 
Haghu ?’. 

a. The inflected perfect of the Rcimdyan, whether of 
intransitive or transitive verbs, is always used in the active 
construction. Besides the examples given in § 557, the 
following may be noted: 3333 ^rr| 3 3 TTf 3 3 tfV, ‘why 
didst thou not kill me at my birth?’; 

3TTT3, ‘they (i.e., the monkeys) said. Begin the destruction ;’ 
lift; 3VfTT 333[3T, ‘ you have carried off Sitci, the 

mother of the world.’ So in the modern colloquial about 
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Allahabad, people say, g* HiT Hrff*T, = H.H. jp R HMT HifT, 
‘ What did you say ? ’, etc., etc. 

h. So also the perfect in r or «tT (§ 5G0, h) is most commonly 
used actively. But this termination is chiefly used in 
verbs which are eausals in form, but neuter in sense. Thus, 
MjfWSiTM, ‘joy swelled in his breast;’ HifH 
tTCR, ‘all the monkeys fled;’ trrflR xrf^cTr»fT 5 ‘afterward 
he repented.’ 


The Indefinite Perfect. 


787. The Indefinite Perfect (1) simply indicates an Aoristic indef. 
action as completed, without reference to any definite 
time. It thus nearly corresponds to the Greek aorist. 


Examples : HT<T oRtf!, ‘ l ,c said this thing ;’ Tgf 

5*^ fHiMi % Mfl WRT, ‘ no one discovered this secret ;’ ^ 
Jit, ‘ she became free from fear ;’ pr^TT RTH HR flffTT 
vr HTMT ^rtffl , ‘ various sorts of trees ever bent with flowers 
and fruits.’ 


(2) It may be used for the present perfect , when the indef. rerf. 
time is evident from the context. 

Example : gn HUM ‘ you have escaped 

alive for many a day.’ 

(3) Uuder similar conditions it is also used, where indef. Perf. 

English idiom would demand the pluperfect. ° r 1 luperk 

Examples : fiwl % H WTHT f~Hi Hf f%VTy MM, ‘no one 
knew whither he had gone ; ’ HH HWyt HUM Hi HHt HTZ 
‘ when much of the army of the demons had been 
destroyed.’ 


(4) It is occasionally used where we would use the indef. imperf. 
present , in general statements, when these are referred statements, 
to as a matter of past experience. 

Examples: fHH % WIT fl ’SIR M*fTTT MR H fHHT fMH 
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% ^Tff f T ^5 fqq fq^IT, ‘whoever, coming into the world, takes 
not (lit., did not take) your name, that person, leaving am- 
brosia, drinks (lit., drank) poison.’ 

a. So also, when used for the present perfect, it must some- 
times be rendered by the present in English : thus, ^ q 

‘now I too see the marks of a sacred 
grove;’ fl grRft fw 5 !, ‘measuring (you) in (my) 

mind, I know (that you are not Brahmans).’ This usage is 
especially common with Tf even in High Hindi ; as, 

‘ now not so much as a fly remains 

here.’ 

Iudef. Imperf. ^ Idiomatically, it is often used in the drama in an- 
in Drama. J 

nouncing the coming and going of the characters, where 
English idiom requires the present. Thus, 

‘ two musicians come singing.’ This is common in the 
Shakuntala ; but other writers, again, use the present in such 
cases. 

t Tm P erf - (5) It is often used colloquially for the future, to express 
prompt and ready action. One gives the order to a servant, 
qrfft 5TT?fl, ‘Bring water,’ and he answers, WRIT, lit., 
‘Brought;’ meaning, ‘it shall be brought instantly.’ So in 
the Shakuntala, Madhavya, going to fulfil the king’s com- 
mand, says, *j^TT f^TT, ‘the message (is) given.’ 

TTse of Perfect 788. In the Rdmdyan and other archaic poetry, one tense 
in amuyan. cons t an tIy discharges all the functions of the different com- 
pound perfect tenses of modern prose Hindi. Thus, .... 

5rrfff*TRn?T 5jfT, ‘ Safi has gone and been born in the 
house of Himachal.’ Other illustrations will be found in 
§§ 551, 558. 

The Present Perfect. 

789. The Present Perfect represents the action of a 
verb as complete, with a reference to the present time. 

Examples : ’fjf TjTf % % ‘ I have come to 
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ask just this of you;’ gjg § ^ cfiT ‘since 

I have heard your honour’s name;’ <pf ftRTt ^ .... 

%, ‘ (whom) your father has kept shut up.’ 

a. It is thus often used where English idiom would Pres - Pcrf - for 

° 1 resent. 

require the 'present. 

Thus, Wf f?3 ift, £ why are you sitting uncon- 
cerned?’; <rn: *1 ffTT^r f, £ i» each door 

wreaths and garlands are fastened.’ 

b. It is more rarely used where we would have Pres - Perf - 

J l’ast Perfect, 

expected the past perfect. 

As, fara! mrn rjm f T?T ft *R7 %, £ once the 
Raja Harishchandra had become (or became) very liberal.’ 

c. And in the following we would have expected the JA V p , e . rf ; for 

° 1 Indef. Perfect. 

indefinite perfect : 

55% TTWT ^ *Tft t *TTH fn*rt f, £ I got (the cow) yester- 
day from the Raja’s place.’ 

Rem. In this case the action is regarded as effecting a result con- 
tinuing to the present time ; whence the use of the preseut auxiliary. 


The Past Perfect . 

790 . The Past Perfect differs from the English Pa st . p crf. 
pluperfect, in that the latter always refers to a certain Pluperfect, 
definite point of past time, prior to which the action or 
event occurred ; while this Hindi tense simply indicates 
that the action occurred prior to an interval of past time, 
which is not, necessarily, defined. The Hindi past 
perfect may therefore be employed whenever an interval 
of time, definite or indefinite, has elapsed since the 
completion of the action. 

It is therefore often necessary to translate this tense by 
the English indefinite past tense. Thus : 
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’Sn^TT *TF, 4 1 came to put you on your guard;’ 5EW?l 
WT VT, 4 when this person was horn ; ’ ^ '3iT *TRI 
aft Mfl 3iZ7 *TT rR ^ ^ft ^ *T Pf! f*Rft *ft, 4 when even 
her navel had not been cut, then he found her lying in the 
jungle,’ lit.’ ‘ she lying, met him rTO eft f *HI, (f WJ 
Br. = ft,) ‘ you had, indeed, been immortal.’ 

The Contingent Perfect. 

791. The Contingent Perfect represents a completed 
action as a mere hypothesis or assumption. Thus it may 
he used, 

Cont. Perf. as (1) In conditional clauses, denoting the condition not 

Hypothetical. v ’ ’ . ° 

as a fact, hut as a' mere assumption. 

Thus, wt ?rer % f*i^si<n ^rr aft twT ft, 4 if Nal 

have committed some deed even of unkindness.’ 

As Dubitative. (2) It may express doubt. 

As, % «r ft, 4 may she not have spoken in jest ?’. 
As Concessive. (3) Or a concession . 

As, 3ft wt W % aft^rr 4 whatever he may have 
cooked.’ 

As Past ^ (4) It may describe a past possibility. 

Thus, It wr a>ft' ^ crIs %?t arreft 4 in 

the family of Yadu is no one who has abandoned a (battle) 
field and fled.’ 

in Com- (5) It is often used in comparisons referring to past 

time, when the comparison is made, not with an actual, 
hut with a supposed case. 

Thus, %%.... ifi YIZT f%n; ^flt fftt, 4 as if 

clouds of various hues had gathered round.’ 

a. In the Rdmayan, also, this tense occurs, but very rarely. 
Thus, *ft fits 4 if he have ridiculed you in 

any thing.’ 
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Of the Presumptive Perfect. 

792. In the Presumptive Perfect a completed action is TTse of Pre - , 

1 x sumptive Perf. 

assumed as an objective reality ; i.e., the action is 
denoted as a 'probability. It is thus often to he rendered 
by the aid of an English adverb. 

Examples : 3§Y WT ^ifrT fY^ft, ‘ what must have 

been the state of the child !’; "^qq % *J*1T lY^TTj ‘your 

honour has doubtless heard this couplet ; ’ % UTHf % 5T=BT 

ftnT, ‘ it must have bent by the current of the river.’ 

a. It is used in questions implying some perplexity ; as, 
q^T % wr Wt fY*TT, ‘what message can the sage 
Kanva have (probably) sent ?’. 

The Past Contingent Perfect. 

793. The Past Contingent Perfect is used only in the fast Contin^. 

. „ . ‘ J Perf. in Con- 

protasis and apodosis of conditional clauses. It always dit. Clauses, 
denotes an action or event as a past possibility which was 
not realized. 

Examples: wt ^^Y **Y fYflY eft q*n qiTflY, ‘even if I had 
risen, then what could I have done?’; qjqqY qr^S^Y ^5rq% % «T 

*rrfY ftrft, ‘ had I not killed my daughter with my own hand.’ 

I have noted a single example in the Rdmdyan : sfY si i|YffT 
^YflT ‘if I had not obtained intelligence of Sita.’* 

a. This tense differs from the Indefinite Imperfect in con- 
ditional clauses, only in that it denotes the action as finished ; 
and it may thus often be a matter of indifference which tense 
is employed. But when the completion of the action is an 
essential element in the supposition, as in the first clause in 
the first of the above examples, then this perfect tense should 
be used in preference to the imperfect. 


* Sitd K. 
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Passive, when 
employed. 


Passive of 
Neuters. 


Agent with 
Passive. 


Of the Passive Conjugation. 

794. The Passive conjugation is employed in Ilindl 
chiefly in the following cases : — 

(1) When the agent is either unknown, or is not to 
he definitely mentioned. 

(2) It is elegantly used with a negative to express 
impossibility. The negative is regularly placed between 
the verb and the auxiliary. 

Examples are, under (1) : ^ mg ^ WRIT, 

‘ the secret of this is not known TTR; \WT, ‘ else 

all the kind's will be killed.’ Under (2) : 

^*rrar srfrtT, ‘ his strength is not now to be withstood 
by me.’ 

795. Even neuter verbs may be thus conjugated passively. 

Thus, w*n *n?f sTTHT, ‘ I cannot come,’ lit., £ it cannot 

be come by me ;’ -put »UT «! * without Hum’s 

favour one cannot come.’ 

796. The agent with the passive voice is regularly put in 
the ablative, as in the above examples. But in the following 
from the Itaj Alt), the agent is put in the locative with 

x| T?.gfr ffff WTTU ‘ 1 am not able to walk.’ 
Observe, that the case of the agent is never used with the 
passive conjugation. 

797. When the same passive verb in successive co- 

ordinated sentences, is used in different tenses, the participle 
of the principal verb is properly used only with the first 

auxiliary. Thus, iffa WlB f ^Tr5i, ‘people 

have been, are, and will be killed.’ 

798. It should be carefully observed that in the majority of 
eases the English passive is to be rendered into Hindi idiom, 
not by the passive conjugation, but by the neuter verb. Thus, 
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‘these fields are being irrigated,’ is idiomatically rendered 

% -fcrtr xVi; so also > wr tfr str % ^ *rr?R, 

‘ the king will be hindered from going to rest.’ 

Rem. It will be remembered here, that many of these so-called neuter 
verbs are in reality corrupted Prakrit or Sanskrit passives (§ 610, a). 

799 . The inflected passive forms found in archaic Hindi inflected 

Passives. 

have been already illustrated (§§ 493, a, 566, a). They are used 
under the same rules as the modern analytic passive. 

Of Causal Verbs. 

800 . Causal verbs call for little special remark. Construction of 

Causals. 

True causals are regularly followed by two accusatives. 

Examples will be found in § 421-424. 

801 . Sometimes the causal conveys the sense, not of 
causing an action, but (1), of allowing it to take place, 
or (2), of causing an action or state to continue. 

Thus, *R TRT *3% ft ffwfl 

‘with nails and hair allowed to grow, all the kings were 
standing and making supplication ; ’ ?ITT nfl 41 
‘ if he kill thee, die ; if he save thee alive, live.’ 

Of Compound Verbs. 

802 . In the Syntax of Compound verbs, the following 
points are chiefly to be noted. 

(1) In Intensive compound verbs, when the con- Construction of 
jugated member is intransitive, the compound is always nsives ‘ 
used actively in the tenses of the perfect ; whether the 
first member be transitive or intransitive. 

Thus in the following examples, although the simple verb, 
as a transitive, is construed passively with the case of the 
agent in the tenses of the perfect, yet the compound forms 
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given are construed actively: ‘lie ate 

bread,’ but ^ 3RT> ‘ he ate up the bread ; ’ Jt % 

eft ‘ I saw it,’ but ^ xrgT , ‘ it appeared % «*TT, 
‘ he heard,’ but TIT %, ‘ he is listening.’ 

a. In compounds in which TITT is the last member, it is 
important to observe that although it is always used in the 
form of the first three tenses of the perfect participle, in sense 
these compounds are always imperfect, emphasizing the con- 
tinuity of the action. Thus, e.g., TfT TR TIT ^Tj arc 
respectively, ‘ he is listening,’ ‘ he was listening.’ 

Construction of (2) On the other hand, in Frequentative and Ac- 

Frequentatives v 

and Acquisi- 9 u ^ s ^ ve compounds, although the second conjugated 
member, when used alone, is always used passively in 
the tenses of the perfect, yet in this combination it is 
always treated as active. The same remark applies to 
the following compounds, in which ^rr, %»tt, or ut«tt, 
occur as the second element ; viz., ^«rr, ‘ to go 
away,’ ft Irt, Ho accompany,’ ^ URT, ‘to get a sight,’ 

Construction of a. Also the following Nominal verbs, denoting 

Certain , ° ’ ° 

Nominais. perception by the senses, although formed with 
the transitive I*1T, are always used actively in 
all tenses: viz., f^xrrt ^IT, ‘to appear;’ ^RTt ^MT, 
‘ to sound ’ {intr.) : fluent; ‘ to smell ’ ( intr .) ; ^«?nt 
^*1T, ‘ to he felt.’ In like manner is employed, 

I*rr, ‘ to he hound.’ 

Examples :— <*? fWTT flRT, ‘ be was wont to go about ; ’ 
It %t$R TRTj ‘ I was not permitted to see;’ % f^ij, 
‘ they set out ;’ ^T fl 1 f*RT, ‘ he followed after me ; ’ 
«TI^ ^1 MI4II , ‘ no one obtained a sight ; ’ *rR 

‘two villages appeared;’ ^ ^ Wft f^RT, 

‘ nothing was heard by me;’ tjr TTTrt; f^lT, ‘some 
flower emitted a perfume;’ m f^RT, ‘what 

was that which I felt ? ’. 
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(3) The similarity in sense of combinations with %«n to 

the Greek middle voice, has already been noted. A single 
additional example will suffice : ”*T ^»rr 

1%^%, ‘in (his) locks the birds have made nests (for them- 
selves).’ 

(4) Some of these compounds govern a different case from 
the single verb. Thus we say, ^ % jju % ojj^r, ‘ he said to 
me,’ but TT^f efif f^T, ‘ lie told me.’ 

(а) Permissive Compounds are always preceded by the Permissives. 

dative; as, ^TfT *T ‘tliou wilt not let me 

stop here.’ 

(б) In literature, the verbs ^r^TT and ^i«Tf, of the Poten- Compietives 
tial and Completive Compounds, are very rarely, if ever, used 

alone. But in the colloquial they are thus used in some parts 
of the country, especially when the action referred to may be 
readily understood. indeed, occurs alone in the 

Rdmdyan ; as, e.g., <ft . . . ‘ (if) you 

are able, then . . . remove this sore trouble.’ 

a. Ttcfr»tT is usually combined either with the root or the 
inflected infinitive in But sometimes it is combined with 
the infinitive in as in the following : ?;t?? rftT^ TO 
‘ Ram will not be able to break the bow.’ 

h. is most frequently used in composition with 

another verb, but it also occurs by itself, in the sense of 
‘to be finished, ended, discharged ;’ as, ri+^ IT ^1*1 tft ^1 ’BW 
TOT, ‘ from your mere talking the debt is discharged.’ 

From this a causal, ‘ to cause to finish,’ is formed, 

which is always used alone. 

(7) The idiom of the Desiderative compound with Of Desidera- 

' ' m tives. 

as denoting obligation or duty, has been already explained 

(§ 437). 

803. The existence of the Statical combinations has been Of Statical, 
denied, but they occur in the Shakuntald, as in the following : 
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*1? *pfi Tit t> ‘ from continuously 

lifting the jars, your companion has become tired out.’ In 
this idiom the participle may perhaps be explained as used in 
a substantive sense. 

804 . In the colloquial, compound verbs are often them- 
selves compounded. Examples of such colloquial expressions 
are as follows : *nfff 5TR f vR *R Tf , ‘ the gentlemen 

are just now in the act of starting;’ «ff¥ ‘it will 

not be possible ; ’ tg-R *r , « all have set to eating.’ 


Of Adverbs. 

805 . The use of many adverbs as substantives has 
been already explained (§ C42). But the following 
additional particulars may be noted. 

806 . The addition of the gen. postpositions to the 

pronominal adverbs is especially common ; as, tr % 
fT*T, ‘ in the present year;’ f*rrTT 

ft, ‘ may our present offence be pardoned ; ’ tr fif t ^ 
‘where do you live?’; lit., ‘of where are you,’ sc. 

ffi followed by a negative, is to be 
rendered ‘ until,’ or by an equivalent word ; lit., ‘ as long 
as . . . not;’ but, without the negative, ‘as long as.’ 

Thus, ffoB w «r is ‘ until I come,’ but, 5R ffi 

Tit, ‘ as l° n g as l remain;’ 5R ffi *r f Jft 

WT ^TfifT f\ ‘until the physician know the secret,’ (or ‘as 
long as the physician knows not, etc. ’) ‘ he cannot even treat 
(the case) ;’ similarly, sjf fits rR cifi 

uYf fff fiT ‘against 1 come back, cool off the back of 
the horses.’* In the following, however, tor alone, in the 


* Mr. Pincott would here translate jab tak, ‘ until,’ as if it were jab 
tak main phir na dun ; but I see no sufficient reason for disregarding the 
omission of the negative. 
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Shnkuntalu, seems to mean ‘ until : ’ ^ flefi yff % q-g gff 
fY, ‘ until a son be born to her;’ but, Eft «jff fw?fi rpT *ff 
^if> «l?YyY, £ as long as I live, never say anything again.’ 

807 . *R tT=R must be rendered £ hitherto ’ or £ thus far ’ in 

the following : $ ^ rft ft TR rpS I TRj ’Tfy II, 

‘these then were my troubles thus fur ; (now) one new hurt 
more has come.’ In the following, where no 5R rT^i precedes, 

«R fl«B is £ by that time:’ rf=f rP5 (J*T ^ ^ ‘by that 

time you came and arrested (me).’ 

808 . A relative adverb used as a substantive in the 

genitive, is combined with the correlative to denote 
manner, place, etc., as unchanged ; as, ssrf ^rr <?fr, ‘ in 
exactly the same way;’ H?T, ‘exactly in the 

same place.’ 

809 . sift tr is idiomatically used of measure or extent 

in such phrases as, sift % fY *1%, ‘ as far as you 

may be able.’ qifT idiomatically denotes a measure 
as indefinitely large. Thus, sff M eb?t eb^, 

‘ liow can I fully tell the alms he gave?’. This idiom 
cannot be literally translated. 

810 . efiwt ‘where,’ is idiomatically repeated in Repetition of 

' ' , Interrog, Local 

successive clauses to denote extreme disparity or in- Adverbs, 
congruity. 

Examples : EJifT % ^E)f*T*rR ERlt ^ *TW, £ wbat 
equality between these beautiful children and these powerful 
wrestlers?’; «fif estr ^ fhM WRY, ‘what was the Jar- 
born flgasfya, who drank the ocean !) in comparison with 
the boundless ocean ?’. 

811 . The relative and correlative adverbs are conjoined Conjunction of 

° Relative and 

to express universality . Correlative 

1 Adverbs. 

Examples : Wf eft ‘ everywhere I see the 
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Idioms with 
Indef. Local 
Adverb. 


Adverbs of 
Direction and 
Manner. 


two brothers;’ fTTOT ggyfggTgf "Pig TOJ % 

gigfg, ‘in every direction the inhabitants of the town are 
recounting the exploits of the lord.’ 

812. gig, — though derived from the Sanskrit grg (grg), 
‘where/ — is commonly to he rendered, ‘how/ or ‘why / thus, 
W*nrn; gig vW Jngt> ‘ Saviour of the world ! how shall I 
sing/ gigrfg gin gRjft g»T TTbjT, ‘why was Kekuyi born 
into the world ? ’ 

813. The indefinite giff, ‘ somewhere,’ is used in 
comparisons to denote excess as indefinitely great ; it 
is also idiomatically used in expressions of doubt, as 
equivalent to the phrase, ‘ by any chance,’ ‘ possibly.’ 

Examples : g^ Wy T# % gift gigr f> ‘ that house is ever 
so much higher than this g gft gig g#f Wt % g 
grift jft, ‘ (whether her) companion may noi possibly have 
spoken of marriage in jest/ For gnff, gig# is used in the 
Ramdyan ; as, grg# gg »nff, * nowhere is there darkness/ 

814. ggy, ‘hither,’ ‘thither,’ as also the 
dialectic yg and gg, are often used in successive clauses 
to express a contrast. 

Examples: (ft gtfggi’ sft gfraftg grtyl $ 

tffg gryg ggf, ‘here, then, Aniruddh Ji was greatly 
grieving, and there the princess was devoting herself to 
austerities/ ^g ffg fgg ggf% fggffi® gyg fgrai, ‘here 
he parts from friend and loved one, there he beholds su- 
pernal joy.’ 

815. For g, ‘ thus,’ the original Sanskrit occurs in the 

Ramayan, with ‘this;’ as, grf^ g gpil, lit., 

‘this is (so) — (it) cannot be said;’ i.e., ‘it cannot be told just 
as it is.’ 


816. For ggf with the negative, fgig is often used in the 
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Iidmdi/an and in other poetry ; as, gnrfa faR 

‘said the lord of Lanku, Why dost, thou not speak a word?’. 

817. ‘rather,’ ‘sooner,’ I have only met with in 
poetry; thus, fsftj ftq ^Tff f^ft^T, ‘sooner might a 
fish live deprived of water.’ 

818. fy* ‘on that side,’ is often used in the sense of ‘off,’ 
in commands; as, UT fr, ‘ be off !’ qy *rz, ‘move off!’ 

819. The particle ftfi is elegantly used for an adverb fqj of Coir 
of time, denoting an action as coincident with another t " lence ' 
mentioned in the foregoing clause. 

Examples : * git TIT *TT fa • • • • 15% 

^rff % W?TT, ‘in a dream I was gazing on thee, when 
some one, lifting me up, brought me here ;’ qf jnq Tift fa 
faq ft q efi*fT, ‘she was singing away, when Shiv Ji said.’ 

820. The particles and ^fa have been already ex- Particles of 
plained and illustrated (§ 646). But after a phrase or quo- QuoUtlon - 
tation, modern Hindi often uses tfcfT, where Sanskrit would 

have had ifiT. Thus, TlffaR WT ^1 
3frt ^iT, ‘ what has taken place, — without a motive let 

him not desire to know this ;’ ?Tfg R IHTTT ft UcfPfT f 
%TT ^RT WRTW ‘considering that death has 

seized our hair, let him practice virtue.’ In both these 
sentences, like the Sanskrit marks the preceding 
clause as quoted, as it were, from the lips or mind of the 
subject of the sentence. 

821. The emphatic particle fa, as remarked § 651, The Emphatic 

rarticie. 

may he variously translated. In addition to the 
illustrations there given, the following may be noted. 

=RT W T*T ftfaft ft ^n<T ft ftHT ft f, ‘ a 

garment of bark does grace the body of this charming 
creature,’ where it is intended to emphasize the contra- 
diction of an opposite expression just preceding. Other 
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examples are: f?r ^ rfJT fl WR, ‘only you and I know;’ 
f f tr cfiT fITT *Tf>T rft ^TT f\, ‘ lie was indeed wearied and 
exhausted by the journey fPsTfi TfT ft ZZ W, 
‘the child was saved, only the cart was broken;’ <|t§ ft 
Wpff, ‘I will regard sorrow as very joy;’ ^ ftrfT»fT WT ft 
f, ‘liow very wonderful are these doctrines!’; jj ^ cj?T 
ft fit jjpTTSIT, ‘I called you l’, i.e., you, and no one else; 
WI^5T ff*T ^%ST, ‘should you go even without having been 
called ;’ ifcfi ^fasnsft rIZ tR ^1, ‘one imperish- 

able kadam tree stood on the bank, (and) that only.’ 

N.B. The emphatic particle hi must not be confounded with the hi 
which in the Riimdyan and other old poetry is the sign of the dative and 
accusative cases. In the Rtimt'tyan, hu, hurt, or a u is the common form 
of the emphatic affix. (Vid. §§ 1/8, 651, h.) 

Of Prepositions. 

Prepositions 822. The Syntax of prepositions calls for little 

with Gen. and . 11 

AbL remark. I heir real nature and construction have been 

already explained (§§ G52-G59). 

823. flfD, ‘without,’ ‘within,’ ^nif, ‘before,’ 

are preceded not only by the genitive, as previously 
noted, but also by the ablative. In the latter case 
there is always an implied comparison. Sometimes it is 
of little consequence which is used ; but often the two 
constructions convey a slightly different sense. 

Thus, ^ ifi ^TfT> i-S lit., ‘on the outside;’ but, % 
^TfT> ‘outside of this;’ ^TR wf, is, ‘walk before me;’ 
but, f f ?jfj , ‘ he ran ahead of me,’ etc. 

«• -IWrT commonly takes the noun in its oblique form, 
where such a form exists. In the following from the Rama- 
yo.n, Bud exceptionally governs the accusative in ff ; 
fjfftf ^BflT, ‘he sat on the seat with the sage.’ 
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h. The genitive postposition is sometimes omitted before Omission of 
some prepositions without any difference in the sense ; as, Post P ositioils - 
ftnrt ^ ‘without the sight of (my) beloved.’ But 

iu other eases, the presence or absence of the postposition 
changes the sense; thus, is ‘for whom 

‘for what?’ ‘why?’ 

824. Many words which, when following a noun in the 

genitive, must be rendered into English as prepositions, 
under other circumstances must be regarded as nouns, and 
often translated accordingly. Such, e.g., are cfipyirr, 
f^fjHT, and many others. Thus, ifi 35TTW, ‘on 

account of my going,’ but, WlTtir, ‘for this reason.’ So 
also, in the following phrase, has a prepositional force: 

^ f%ij ^RTU, ‘for whom have you come?’. But in 
the following it must be regarded as a substantive, signifying 
‘object;’ ‘for what object have you 

come ? ’. 

825. The inseparable preposition ^f, ‘ with,’ is properly Inseparable 

A , Prepositions. 

used only with pure Sanskrit nouns. In colloquial Hindi 
it is not often heard, but it is more common in poetry : as, 
e.g., (^f + ^sr), ‘ with his younger brother ; ’ 

‘with love;’ ‘with attendants.’ 

Of Conjunctions. 

826. The copulative conjunction is used much Copulative 

x ° m Conjunctions. 

less freely than the equivalent English ‘and;’ the 
conjunctive participle is often preferred to a finite verb 
followed by the conjunction (§ 755 (1) a). 

Thus, a Hindoo would not be likely to express tbe phrase, 

‘ he went and saw the town,’ by ^Tt > 

but rather, % WT^iT ^TT • 

a. It is also to be noted that Hindi idiom often 
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requires tlio omission of the copulative between pairs 
of words where it would be necessary in English. 

Examples: 3*ft ‘knowledge of good (and) 

evil;’ «|i$l 3J^[ 3*T |%Tr^rT, ‘the giver of joy (and) sorrow;’ 
Wt ^i|fr, ‘go! (and) see!’; ffUtT ‘ Krhjiii (and) 

Bui dev ;’ TTT afff %, ‘my hands (and) feet 

do not move.’ 

Rem. Socli phrases are doubtless conceived in the popular mind as 
equivalent to copulative compounds (§ C25). 

827. 3ft is to be rendered ‘also,’ in an enumeration 
of particulars, but in other cases it must be translated 
£ even.’ 

Thus, *ft s?mtj ‘*TT aft ^Tfy^iT *1 ^StTH, ‘ Shrt 

Kritdin C/iuml and also But nun Ji eatue to Dvuriku ; ’ but, 
^ft HUH ^ 3ft fwf ^ afft' ^ f , ‘even S/tri I\ ri.sk n 
C/tuiul gives nothing to any one.’ 

a. Also, after words implying comparison, 3ft must be ren- 

dered ‘still,’ ‘yet,’ ‘even;’ as, ^STT aft %, ‘there is still 
more;’ ^ ft aft ^Nt ‘this tree is higher 

even than that house ; ’ far; »ft is also sometimes to be 
rendered ‘ yet,’ ‘ still ;’ as, fqra; 3ft f^r ’TO % aft 
trnTT ‘yet, how can a picture equal her beauty?’. Some- 
times, again, aft can only be translated into English by some 
limiting phrase as, ‘ at all,’ ‘ in the least,’ etc. ; as, gref 3ft «nft 

‘ they did not start in the least.’ 

b. Sometimes, again, aft can scarcely be rendered into 
English except by an emphasis ; thus, ^ cRT®} %€T 3ft 

^ ft, ‘ howsoever trivial this work may be.’ 

828. The Sanskrit ‘also,’ ‘even,’ is never used in 

conversation, and only now and then in poetry ; thus, ^f<T 
ftxarnfq ‘even that which is most 

mysterious, the good make clear.’ 
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829. The phrase q^; is often used as a copulative 
conjunction, equivalent to ‘moreover;’ as, ffltf q^ iff 
t*f7TT I, 4 moreover he says this.’ q^ may often be 
rendered, ‘ notwithstanding,’ ‘ nevertheless ; ’ as, ^ qx; *ft 7^ 

WITT ^T^HTT £ nevertheless thou art dear to me.’ 

830. Of the disjunctive conjunctions, qr or wafWT, Disjunctive 
and WT (Ar.) are the most common; % and %?ft are Conjunctlons - 
dialectic, fqs also is often used as a disjunctive. 

a. fqt and % are especially used in short disjunctive phrases ; 
as, »TWnft % =TTT) ‘be it good or evil.’ But sometimes it is 
repeated before successive sentences ; as, % Iffy % iff] nfftf 
ts! q?ftfrf «r 1 qrr wrwr qq w q wnt, ‘ has not 

Hciri had confidence in my affection ? or hearing of the coming 
of Jarasandh, has the lord not come ? ’. 

h. f^RWT is rare, but we find it in the Ramayan, as, qifwtTq 
jfff qq fjfiqr, 4 or (being) in the power of pride or love.’ 

831. Sometimes in brief phrases, where it may he 
readily understood, the disjunctive may he omitted. 

Thus, qqfq TBJrrrt wt fq«J qT^, 4 wealth and 

authority pass away, obtained (or) not obtained,’ i.e., ‘ they are 
gone even before we obtain them.’ 

832. wt is commonly used as a conditional con- Conditional 

junction in the 
and often written — is Sanskrit, and in conversation 

is somewhat pedantic. 

a. wt ^ is sometimes used dialectically as a conditional 
conjunction. Thus, q fqq q lAfq wfewif;, 4 if there is no 
treachery in his heart.’ 

833. The conjunction TTt or 7ft may he variously The illative 

J . . Conjunctions. 

rendered, according as it has the force of an illative or 
or an emphatic particle. 


colloquial ; — usually pronounced. 
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(1) As an illative conjunction it regularly introduces 
the apodosis of a conditional sentence. 

Thus, 3ft % Bff 5TP3i <ft Bfl ^TW, £ if 1 do not go, 
then he will not come.’ 

(2) As an emphatic particle, it is variously rendered 
into English. 

Examples are: eft ‘just hear me!’; 

^eprrfasrft rft, ‘ do end your talk now ! ’; fft, ‘pray look ! ’. 

a. The illative tft is only apparently used for the temporal 

conjunction. Thus, tgf WRTT Wt Bt BB, 

‘ having told this hews, Narad J i then went away ; ’ where rft 
suggests the accomplishment of his object in telling the news, 
as the reason for his departure.’ 

b. In other cases conveys a shade of emphasis which can 

only be expressed in English by a peculiar stress of voice ; as, 
e.g., fwBBBUfB W[ BrBT bIb ‘ lord of the three worlds, 
and creator of the earth am /!’.* So also, as used in an 
enumeration of particulars ; as, tjBi Bf AT BTB B sft UBt 
Btfar BBt f 1 BijRJT t» ‘ for one 

(thing), a sharp spear of grass is stuck in my foot ; for another, 
(my) veil is entangled in the branch of a barleria.’ 

c. In the following passage the word occurs in both senses ; 

Wt BTBBT Bt B i^B Bt Bft, ‘if I had asked anything 

from him, then he w 7 ould indeed assuredly have given it.’ 

834. The concessive conjunction is (bTsc + Brfa), 
‘although,’ to which B^fl, or UBTfn , ‘yet,’ answers in 
the principal clause. These are pure Sanskrit and are 
rarely used in the colloquial, except by pundits. The 
corrupted form is employed in the Ramayan. In 


* la these cases, would be represented in German by ‘dock ’ or ‘ nun.’ 
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the common colloquial, off ^ and eft *ft are usually 
employed, as also ‘qff . . . tr;^- 

835. qRS[TfafT and ‘ perhaps,’ like many of the^ f °“i™^“ 

foregoing, are rarely heard in the colloquial, except 

from those conversant with Sanskrit. The Persian 
(*TRT^ and *rr?^) is often heard instead. All 
these arc regularly followed by the contingent future. 

The verbal forms, strt, qsrr str, often take the place 
of these in the colloquial. 

836. f<s is radically an explanatory particle ; its use T ,he Ex- 

J * planatory 

as a final, = ‘ that,’ is easily derived from this ex- l’articie. 
planatory sense. 

Thus, ^ ^TPC«l ij *RTT fai ctc v ‘ for this reason he 
went, that he might see;’ here fqi is merely explicatory of 
the word qrRR, ‘reason.’ And in cases where no such noun 
occurs in the principal clause, it may yet be understood. 

a. Often fifi must be rendered by the word ‘saying as, 

*PtTm WT fa ^ TRlt, ‘ he was propitiating 

this (deity), saying, When will that man appear ? ’. 

b. Sometimes is used pleonastically, after a relative 

pronoun or adverb ; thus, 'aff qRT f^i jRT M ‘that thing 
which you said ; ’ fepog qp *JT 5R fa Wfa % 

^TT ^TT, ‘(this) was Vishnu’s second step when he de- 
ceived the self-asserting Bali’ 

c. But the combination fa is often rendered ‘ since,’ in 

phrases like the following : «l=r fa qy^rran *ff WT 

•r|lf it ‘since the Supreme Spirit not even for an 

instant can be such.’ Further illustration of the use of the 
conjunctions will be found in the section on compound 
sentences. 
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Of Interjections. 

interjections 837- Interi ections call for little remark. The follow- 

with dative. . . J 

ing interjectional expressions require a noun in the 
dative; viz., v*T, f^F, fWTT, or faWT- 

Thus, ‘ praise to God !’; 

a curse to my life ! ’. 

838. ^ or ^ changes final it to t; after a feminine 
noun ; ^ (iff) follows the vocative, or if no noun or 
pronoun be expressed, then, the verb of the sentence. 

Thus, srqr*I?H cRT 3TTO ^ *nj ’Tig ^1, ‘ I am the servant 
of the Abode of Compassion ; hear ! O mother ! ’ ; '4j«jvn % 
‘Hallo! dost thou hear?’. 

Of the Eepetition of Words. 

839. The repetition of words is a marked character- 
istic of Hindi idiom. Any part of speech, except a 
postposition or conjunction, may be repeated, to ex- 
press, as the case may be, the various ideas of repeti- 
tion , distribution , variety , intensity , or continuance. 

Repetition of 840. Nouns when repeated may be taken (1) dis- 
tributive^ . 

Examples : 'EPt; iff ‘ festivities were 

going on in each house.’ Sometimes the noun thus repeated 
is equivalent to an English adverbial phrase ; as, xrtfTT qtfiTj 
* in rows.’ 

a. An attributive genitive or adjective before such nouns is 
put in the plural ; as, ^ If, ‘ my each 

individual hair is delighted.’ 

(2) Or the repetition may express variety. 

Thus, % TTWT, ‘ kings of various countries.’ 
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(3) The noun is also repeated to express intensity 
or emphasis. The emphatic ^ often intervenes be- 
tween the repeated words. 

Thus, ww Wilfa ^niT, ‘ in his inmost soul he began 

to say ; ’ WTfft WT eft , ‘ in the very midst of the conversa- 
tion ; ’ XTnrre Wt fanft 'HfWIWrr ft , ‘ calling 

the ladies of his zanana just nothing but Shakuntald ; ’ ft^i 
Wifa th; f , ‘ the two acts are very far apart.’ 

a. When the first noun is in the plural, ^ is not used ; as, 

% ffaf tf^T, ‘in their very hands wn?f *TR3 ‘blow on 

blow.’ 

b. Sometimes the first noun is put in the genitive ; as, 

wiHf «RT *nl, lit-, ‘ a fool of fools,’ i.e., ‘a very fool;’ ^ 

Cv Ov 

fpg % ‘ swarms upon swarms of bees.’ 

c. I have also noted the phrase 'very milk,’ i.e., 

* pure milk.’ 

d. The repetition sometimes suggests cotitinucmce in a place ; 
as, *T?cfi % fawn; fawn; Wt, ‘walk along by the side of the 
road.’ 

841 . For the repetition of nouns, etc., with the alteration 
of a letter, see § 625 (1) h. 

842 . Kepetition has the same effect in adj ectives. Repetition of 

x Adjectives. 

Thus, 

(1) The adjectives may be taken distributively. 

Thus, ‘every one of the great Yadu- 

hansis .’ 

(2) Or sometimes the repetition expresses variety. 

Examples: ‘various new pleasures;’ 

Wtwt ffa , ‘they began to play Various unheard-of 

Cv 

games.’ 
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(3) They are repeated to express intensity. 

Thus, TR^T ’Ef^r yft fj ‘ t,ie soft, soft wind is 

blowing;’ W> ‘the cleanest clotlies.’ Sometimes 

the first adjective takes the genitive postposition ; as, cfi| 
a-p^T, ‘ extremely hungry.’ 

Repetition of 843. Numerals are repeated in a distributive sense. 

Numerals. 

Thus, ^si % UR ‘ ten sons were (horn) to each 

one.’ To the repeated numeral, the conjunctive participle 
is often added (§ 650), as follows : ^ fsRiR 

31^, ‘ they went out by twos tr^i qrrifi ‘ they came 

one by one.’ 

a. When the number is a compound, only the last part is 
repeated; as, Tf^i^fqRT RTy RTT WRT, ‘one rupee and four 
duds each.’ 

Repetition of 844. Pronouns, when repeated, are often to he taken 

Pronouns. , . . . , 

distnbutivehj . Or the repetition may denote variety . 

Examples : Rvft % RT WTO RTR UifT, ‘ having 

gone each one to his own house, they said — ;’ Rt Rt fWR 
fR*T RljJ UiT *Tt RT ‘ whatever different 

things each one may desire, that bring and give;’ uTf U5JT 
nth R, £ what various sorrows do we experience!’. 

a. But «Rtt, repeated, is £ a few ;’ as, 3H?T 

•' some few may gain your favour.’ 

845. The relative is idiomatically repeated with the 
genitive postposition ; as, uiT , ‘ exactly as before ; ’ or, 
if the noun qualified be feminine, ^ 

‘ his state remained just as it was before.’ 

Repetition of 846. Repetition of verbs is confined to the parti- 

Particlea. • , T , • ■ , 

ciples. it may indicate 

(1) Simple repetition of the action. 

Examples : Rf Rf RTT 4 pieces of hark keep 

floating down ;’ RR ttfTRt R1T RR> RfR R U^rft 
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qoft, ‘all the milk-maids, repeatedly questioning beast, bird, 
tree and vine, began to search;’ qpff *iqy 
qZd q, ‘ the bees kept coming and resting on her face.’ 

(2) The repetition of certain verbs thus expresses 
intensity. 

Thus, TWTT*! Tt ft ^1% WT, £ Indra, deeply 

repenting and weeping much, began to say.’ 

(3) It may sometimes denote the continuance or pro- 
longation of the action. 

It will sometimes be found difficult to render this idiom 
into English, qqq try ^st q3r%, ‘ walking on and on 

they reached home;’ yql ylfq % q% q% TP* *f WT 

fqyTlf, ‘ in this way having gone on, he came and displayed 
his glory in the palace;’ ql fmj cgt qq qq qq qqq ^fit qfq 
‘ to Shri Krhhn, as he remained hound, came the recol- 
lection of a former birth.’ 

a. tfjq, is rendered ‘gradually,’ ‘by degrees.’ Peculiar 

is the phrase, q UF’qh q qjfqq, ‘ my continued non- 

arrival.’ 

b. Often the first of the repeated participles is put in the 
masculine, and the second in the feminine ; as, f^qj 
‘secretly;’ qq qft ^qfT qq • • • qttft qxnrq qry, ‘all the 
milkmaids, making obeisance, with him looking on, etc.’ 
Sometimes the compound has a reciprocal sense, as, qjyT 
q-ryt, ‘ mutual beating.’ 

c. The perfect participles of a neuter and its active or 

causal are sometimes idiomatically joined together. Often 
this combination seems to have a certain intensive force ; as, 
qf wq fq'Sm q qift q ‘whence came this 

calamity upon us sitting still ? ’. 

d. Similarly, an active or causal participle is often prefixed 
idiomatically to a neuter verb with an intervening negative, 
giving an emphatic force. Thus, qt qtfd q fifa:*!. 
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‘they cannot in any way be possibly effaced.’ Or the reverse 
order is found, the neuter participle preceding; thus, 
arraa at a att> ‘ the demons, mighty in strength, (even 
when) dead, were not killed;’ Ha ZT^ft a ZTTift, ‘driven 
back, they not in the least gave way.’ 

Repetition of 847 . The repetition of adverbs has already been 

Adverbs. x J 

noted (§ 643) (1). The following illustrations are 
added. 

aa frr TXR at fTab cpt Ha W 'arfx faf^TO 
‘ whenever religion suffers injury, then from time to time the 
lord, assuming various bodies, etc. ; ’ 3tff 5?ff HI HPHT a?a mat 
’all arfn WTT ai^H am, ‘just in proportion as the girl 
began to grow, so he began to love her greatly.’ 

a. An adverb may be repeated with the genitive post- 
position intervening, for the sake of emphasis; ftH tfb 

af^ Wf ait <|Hb %, ‘ immediately on its becoming 

clear, the image appears exactly as before.’ Sometimes the 
latter may also be in the emphatic form : as, (^a) 'SHIT an 
a?b TfH faarre mim, ‘ that army in this very spot shall so 
vanish ;’ an Ha, ‘ at that very moment.’ 

Rem. Observe that in this idiom the genitive postposition is inflected 
to agree with the noun to which reference is made. 

Repetition of 848 . Prepositions also are sometimes repeated with 

r repositions. t # r 

a modification of the sense similar to that above noted. 

Thus -. aa at aba aba arva aa ma il, ‘ all along through 
the midst, bards were singing (his) renown;’ aauif mft 
% HTH are, ‘ close along by those same footsteps ; ’ 5ft 
ab^ a% arrab, ‘follow along behind me;’ aa are tfb 
are in aft ‘let us two go together to the market.’ 

Onomatopoeia. 

849 . The fondness of the Hindoos for onomatopoetic words 
has been already mentioned. This regard for sound extends 
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also to the construction of sentences, and is seen especially in 
the balanced structure of the language ; as in the marked 
tendency to throw sentences of all kinds into the relative and 
correlative form ; the expression of repeated action by re- 
peating the word expressing the action ; the fondness for 
rhyme, even in prose, etc., etc. 

a. The following striking examples of onomatopoeia in the 
choice of words, are from the Rdmayan. In the description 
of the fighting of the monkeys against ltdvan we read : TRfiZ 

(T»J ‘the terrible monkey 

warriors, fighting, their bodies torn to pieces, are not 
diminished and the fighting of the bears is thus similarly 
described ; cfigff tfrrff 

£ the bear host gnash and grind their teeth ; they eat, and 
howl, and (even) satiated, rush upon (their prey).’ 

Part II. Synthetic Syntax. 

Ok the Construction of Sentences. 

I. — Of the Simple Sentence. 

Of the Parts of a Sentence. 

850 . As in all languages, the essential elements of 
a Hindi sentence are two, viz., subject and predicate , to 
which may be added the copula , as a formal, though not, 
as will appear, a necessary element of the sentence. We 
treat first of the simple sentence. 

851 . The subject in Hindi, may be (1) a noun or The Subject, 
pronoun in the nominative case ; or (2) two or more 

nouns or pronouns in the nominative ; or pronouns in 
the nominative; or (3) an adjective or numeral used 
substantively in the nominative ; or (4) an infinitive ; 
or (5) any phrase or sentence. 
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Omission of 
Subject. 


Examples are, of (I) : W*TT f, ‘ Tidsi Das has 

come % *rgtrr f , ‘ these are the marks of a good 

man ;’ (2) ^flT ftrOTt flTT> fty ‘ the hermit and 

Gautami went in another direction’ (or ‘go’*) ; *lj fty fjjq 
Wrft*!, ‘ I atul you will go ; ’ (3) ^ff *f , £ two are there 

^r|jrr. £ no wise (man) will say ; ’ (4) <T*r eft 
3TT«n ‘you must go,’ lit., ‘to go is for you;’ (5) 
mx ^fnc ^fr tx ^ "it w «tt | , £ to 

them it falls to wander in this earthly circle of repeated birth 
and death.’ 

a. The cases in which a complete sentence introduced by 
f^R stands as the subject of the verb, will be noticed in the 
Syntax of the Compound Sentence. 

b. Colloquially, the locative with rBfi, *ff, etc., is used as 

the subject of a sentence in such phrases as the following: 
THi *T»rt(+ rRR ‘not so much as one man came;’ 

ft *TT fl^i ‘as many as two hundred came.’ 

852. The subject may sometimes be omitted ; (1) 
when it can be readily supplied from the connection, 
as, e.g., in questions, or in direct address ; or (2) 
•when it is implied in the form of the verb ; or (3) 
in proverbs, where brevity is sought. 

Examples: (1) wr ^HTT % ft WT H- ‘is he coming? 
yes (he) is coming ;’ ^5T fwf?t ft, £ Son ! what 

conduct is this you display?’; (2) sTTWW ‘(I) am a Brah- 
man ; ’ (3) cfi?rr *3T, ‘earn, then eat.’ 

a. In the phrase ^T^rTT %, the word qrwt or is to be 
understood as the subject of the verb, and is indeed often ex- 
pressed. 


An explanatory note in a drama, where English idiom would require 
the present tense. 

t is a common word in the Doab, but is regarded as vulgar by 

the educated. 
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853 . Sometimes by cinakolouthon, a nominative, or the 

case of the agent, stands without a verb, as in the 

following : sft 5TW Wf I ^ 

«Rf% ‘ the milkmaids, who had gone out to draw 
water — they, seeing the chariot coming in the distance, began 
to say — .’ 

854 . The predicate of a sentence may be (1) a verb ; The Predicate. 
(2) a noun or pronoun either in the nominative or some 
oblique case ; (3) an adjective ; (4) a numeral ; or (5) 

any word or phrase used as a noun. 

Examples: (1) qf 5TRHIT, ‘ he will go;’ (2) ^ 3RT »TT*T 
f, ‘ his name is A' link-,' 1 qf yT5TT qi7 ‘this is the 
king’s qf qy ‘ lie is on the house ; ’ qrryqr -q? %, 

‘the reason is this;’ qq W=fi fqiH t> ‘"hose is this 
hook?’; tpUTUHiq “»f qff f, ‘in no one is such power;’ 
flft tpf tfUTT, ‘ the son whom I shall have;’ (3) ywr 
q^?T q*ft ^IT TfUTift f , 4 the lhjit Sisupdl is very 
mighty and renowned;’ (4) qy qytrr ii, 4 my feet were 

sixteen;’ (5) yysiT qiT U3WT ‘1 am the mes- 

senger (lit., the sent) of Raja Bhishmak’ i.e., ‘sent by him.’ 

855 . The predicate verb is sometimes omitted when Omission of 

L t Predicate. 

it can be easily supplied from the context. 

Thus, <fh?r % TnirT»T fwr ii^i % 

3TT«T, ‘ both heroes saluted him, the one regarding him as 
a spiritual guide, the other holding him as a brother.’ 

856 . The copula, either explicitly, or as implied in The Copula, 
a verbal form, is regularly required to connect the 
subject and predicate of a sentence. But even in prose 

the copula may often be omitted in Hindi, where it 
would be essential in English or even in Urdu. 

a. Thus, in simple description, where the copula may be 
readily supplied, Hindi often characteristically omits it ; as. 
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^rr ^¥^5 ttwt f?nr ^ tt^r wr 

f^ITT ^I%*T, ‘ (there was) a king of the city of Mathura, 
named A'huk, (who had) two sons; the name of one (was) 
Devak, the other (was) Ugrasen ;’ =FT wfnj«TT %HT, 

sc. or fffan, lit., ‘ now how is (there) returning to town ? ’ 
i.e., ‘ what chance is there of returning to town ? ’. We should 
rather have expected here %% for • 

b. The copula is also often omitted in comparisons; as, 

tsPTfft «ft fa %% ftfaTT fa% ‘the 

earth looked as fair as a beauty adorned.’ 

c. Similarly, the copula is very commonly omitted in 

negative sentences ; as, fa€t ^TTcf ^T»T ‘ this 

(person has) no knowledge of anything.’ 

Rem. In such phrases the omission of the copula is in fact only 
apparent. Nahln, as remarked § 472, is a compound of the negative na 
with an archaic form of the copula, a/itn. 

d. The copula is also usually omitted in proverbial ex- 
pressions; as, iftxt 5RT ‘stolen sugar is sweet;’ 

f*PC*^T ^TT ^T, £ oil of jasmine on the head of 

a musk-rat.’ 

e. But when there is any emphasis on the time as to which 
any affirmation is made, as past, present, or future, the copula 
must be employed. 

857- The omission of the copula is extremely common in 
poetry ; indeed, in the Ramdyan , its use is quite exceptional. 
Examples will be found in almost every line. Thus, fafa 
WITl, ‘in every way, all the people of the city 
(were) rejoiced;’ ‘ association with the 

good (is) the root of joy and gladness.’ 

a. But occasional examples of the use of the copula occur, 
determined by emphasis, or by the necessities of the metre ; 
as, e.g., ^TTTTSl % *%*TT, ‘ but difficult to be worshipped 

(is) Mahesh.’ 
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b. As in all languages, we must distinguish the occasional 
use of the substantive word, not as a copula, but as an essential 
word. Thus, % f^5 ‘ those people admit 

that God exists;’ ^ ‘ (those things) 

which have been, are, or shall be hereafter.’ 

858. The predicate may belong to the subject in a greater 
or less degree as compared with other objects. For illustra- 
tions of the syntax of adjectives in such cases, see §§ 20/ — 

210, under ‘ Comparison.’ In the case of verbs, the comparison 
is expressed by prefixing the proper adverb. 

859. The subject and predicate may both be ex- Extension of 
tended or defined, as in other languages, by the ad- Subject ' 
dition of various words in grammatical dependence 

upon them. (1) The subject may be defined by a 
noun or nouns in apposition. 

Examples : ffwpgT Wt TIWSTT TTWT ajbsrei % 

‘ Raja Bhishmak of Hastinupur (lit., resident of), has come;’ 

‘ the month Kartik came.’ 

a. Here note the common idiom with the pronoun 

which occurs in the following phrase : ^ Wt 

^JT zft 3 ‘ all the inhabitants of the city, 

whether men or women, were thus talking among themselves.’ 

b. The common idiom which occurs in such a sentence as 
the following, must be regarded as an appositive construction : 

fa?%, ‘ I got two suits (of) clothes.’ 

c. In the following from the Prem Sugar, is a pre- 
dicative adjunct of the personal pronoun, jj : ^ 

‘l, a child (i.e., although a child), am thy enemy.’ 

d. When a substantive or any word employed substantively 
is used simply as a word, without reference to its meaning, it 
is very often followed by a demonstrative pronoun in appo- 
sition. Thus, the phrase ‘ Xe is not attached to the subject 
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of an intransitive verb,’ must be rendered, *n<J % «RtTT 

»T % tsT^ffiT . So again, 3TfT ^ ?T f^Ff Tf <TT f, 

‘where the object lias the sign ko.’ So also where a case 
other than the nominative is used as a word in the nominative, 
the same construction is used: as, tnrf ^ 3iT <ftgi %, 
‘here us kd is correct.’ But the appositive pronoun is some- 
times omitted where no ambiguity will follow : as, 
try ‘ here us pur is correct ;’ efjysrr y*I ifi *TTO 

■?TTT qifV grT TWfTT %, ‘with (the word) kunid is connected 
sometimes kd, and sometimes ko.’ 

e. In the following, is to be regarded as added in appo- 
sition with ifft, for the sake of emphasis ; f TrnipttTyl 

W^rTF % , ‘ this very same (person), darling, is 
longing to meet thee.’ 

(2) The subject may be extended or defined by an 
adjective. In this ease Ave may distinguish (a) the 
attributive, and ( b ) the predicative construction. 

a. In the attributive construction, the adjective precedes 

the noun, and forms conjointly with it one complex idea ; as, 
e.g., JTTrT ^*1 'f, ‘this frightful form is the 

Kali Tug.’ 

b. In the predicative construction, the adjective follows the 
noun, and is apprehended separately from it, being, as it 
were, the predicate of an abridged relative clause. Thus, 

W\ fit yi5j ‘ (if) I kill this (child), then I may 

reign without fear.’ In the following both constructions 
occur : ^ W*! TpT *TT, 

‘ the youngest son of that Bat, very powerful, and greatly re- 
nowned, was Bd)iasur.’ 

(3) The subject may also be defined by a pronoun 
used adjectively. 

Thus, ^ ^y^, ‘this girl is thy niece;’ wt 

^Trf ‘ the thing which you said.’ 
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(4) By a numeral. 

Thus, fY^ ^YfY HTl; ’smj, ‘ ill the midst of this, the 
two brothers came;’ ff%, £ two 

thousand warriors appeared.’ 

(5) By a genitive. 

Thus, *r«f ttWT ^ <ft*T ft Tf , £ all tlie people of the 
assembly held their peace;’ UTT ‘now 

my desire has been fulfilled.’ 

«. Sometimes the defining genitive is omitted, when it is 
indicated by the context. Thus, ^rgY faJriT Tffft ’sft Bfi 

ttff £ there continued a great anxiety that you might 
find a good husband;’ where fiY, referring to the following 
substantive clause, is to be understood before 

Rem. As tlie genitive is dc f.icto mi adjective, it admits of the two 
constructions mentioned above under (2). But as Hindi sometimes 
imitates tlie Persian by placing the genitive after the governing noun, its 
predicative character cannot always he certainly inferred from its position. 

But it is evidently used as as a predicate in the following: Hj; fY 

^t^t, * six children of theirs, then, Kuns has slain.’ 

(G) By an adjective participle. 

Here again, we have both (a) the attributive and (A) the 
predicative constructions. Thus, WfJ *TP3 ^TfT ^TT, 

‘ a dead snake lay there;’ but, in the predicative construction, 

IF* *rtq JTTT TfT ^T, £ a snake lay dead;’ ^ycTT 

^fRrTT ^<T ^TfT £ Kans, fearing and trembling, rose and 

stood up.’ 

860 . The predicate of a sentence may he extended, Extension of 

Predicate. 

(1) By a noun, pronoun, or any word or phrase 
used substantively. This includes several particulars. 

a. The direct object of a verb : as, <pr ‘declare 

the message ;’ yTTTT *T *ft%> ‘ Raja Bhkhmak said 

nothing.’ The object may sometimes be a phrase or sentence; 
as in the following, after a conjunctive participle : 

IftT ‘ seeing the sacrifice destroyed by the 
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monkeys;’ ATTA AT % fAAiT Alt AA, ‘hearing: that the 
marriage procession had come near the house;’ and, atter an 
imperfect participle, Afalfl? ATTA AAA AA TT*ft> ‘ a ^ l * ie 
queens, on hearing (the words), The marriage procession will 
move.’ 

Rem. Observe, that the object of the verb may itself again be defined 
in the same way as the subject noun ($ 859). Tlius, 5faT AlATTM AAT 
‘pardon my transgression;’ t AA A Al^liA A <ft > ‘ 

not leave tliem alone in the jungle.’ 

b. Or the predicate, under the conditions specified in § 412, 
may be extended by the case of the agent ; as, AnpT A ^AATAf 

AA3 IT f^AT, ‘Brahma caused the gods to understand.’ 
And the case of the agent may be further defined by a noun 
or nouns in apposition : as, AfA Aft «ft iff A AFATAT f TiAi AT 
AfTA sryfAf % AATf A AftT AlA Aim % AfaW ATArt A, c heaven 
only by two has been delivered ; once before, by the nails 
of Narsinh, and now by your Majesty’s sharp arrows.’ 

c. Or by a dative ; as, A^ At A AA Airlift AtAT AA 
f^AT, ‘ Natul Ji sent an invitation to all the Brahmans.’ 

d. Or, in short, by any case of any noun or pronoun, de- 
fining the predicate in respect of time, place, manner, etc. ; 
as, A A AtfA ^ AHA f^AT, ‘ they allowed Mohan 
to come into the house;’ AA A A A A fas? AT AA TlftAi AAT, 
£ all the former grief left his heart ; ’ All A AAA Af^Y AAi 
AfAAfb ‘ the fire swept to the top of the mountain.’ 

e. Or the defining noun may be a nominative in apposition 
with the predicate; as, A^f^Tfaft Ai ATA ^ aita A^lfaAt 
AT^ AtAJ AtATAT A ^7 AT, * the names of the six systems are 
these, Nyaya, Vaisheshik, Sdnkhya, Yogya, Mhndnsa, Pedant .’ 
In the following, the nominative defining the predicate is 
appositive to the subject; fAA AiT ATI 'SAT A ”3 ATT ATT AiTA 
A AAAI, c her eighth child shall be born (to be) thy death.’ 

(2) The predicate may be extended by an adjective; 
or, if a noun, also by a numeral. 
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Examples : fUTTT ffff fit§0 ‘ be pleased to purify our 
house;’ ^ T1WT f^*f, ‘these are the king's four sons;’ 

ff ff rT XfRf *TT, ‘ that mountain was eleven 

yojans high.’ 

(3) Or by a conjunctive participle. 

a. Observe that this participle always has the force of an 
adverbial adjunct of the predicate, expressing the various 
adverbial relations of time, place, manner, etc., as explained 
in § 755. Besides the illustrations there given, the following 
may be noted : «f 3 [ ^fra ft fift ift%‘ ‘Xand 

Ji, being very sad, began to draw long sighs ; ’ yT5f % f^tTT 
f ’SftT’TT flfT f g l f T, ‘ having taken the kingdom, and issued 
a proclamation, he established his seat.’ 

(4) Or by an adjective participle absolute (§ 754 (2)). 

Examples: fjfiftf X Ifi WfT'fl Tf^ HU, ‘a number of 
days passed staying in Mathura ;’ xft ^ ffi fTTt 
f , ‘ Shri Krishn Chand has come in company 
with a beautiful woman.’ 

Rem. The conjunctive and adjective participles may, again, themselves 
be defined in the same way as the tenses of a verb in the predicate of a 
sentence. For illustrations, see $§ 754—757. 

(5) The predicate may also be extended by a pre- 
position with its case. 

Thus, ^ % fsrc xrt ^ ^ f ‘he saw 

no house without Shri Krishn Chand ; ’ Hf *ffft f % 
fTO , ‘ all the milkmaids went to 3 asodd.’ 

(6) Or by an adverb. 

Thus, ff frff ffW ‘ he became greatly pleased 

‘come quickly.’ 

Agreement. 

861. Agreement is three fold, viz. ; (1) of an adjective 
used attributively with its noun ; (2) of an adjective 

35 
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in the predicative construction -with its noun; (3) of 
the predicate of a sentence, whether verb or adjective, 
with the subject. 

862 . The general rules regulating the agreement 
of an adjective attributive with its subject have been 
already stated and illustrated (§ 199). The same rules 
apply to the agreement of the genitive attributive with 
the noun it defines. 

863 . But when an adjective or genitive attributive 
defines several nouns of different genders, usage as 
to agreement varies. 

(1) The attributive may, preferably, agree in gender 
with the nearest noun. 

Examples : ‘ his wife and children 

^sft ‘ your wife and four sons/ 

(2) Or the attributive may take the form of the 
masculine, as the £ more worthy ’ gender, even though 
the noun immediately following be feminine. 

Examples : ‘ your wife, sons, etc. ; ’ 

Tjw*T*t eft % W! ?TTfTT ‘ Purusrdm 

Ji called his mother and brothers ; ’ ^r^T'R 

‘with his wife and child/ 

864 . When an adjective or adjective participle occurs 
in the predicative construction with its noun, if the 
noun be in the accusative with c^f, the adjective or 
participle regularly takes the form of the uninflected 
masculine singular, irrespective of the gender or case 
of the noun. 

Examples : % Tftn sjf¥ ^rTT 

‘in the three worlds I see no one so powerful qff 
‘ seeing the city burning/ 
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a. But occasionally the predicative adjective or participle 
takes the feminine termination even after the accusative 
with cfit. Thus, in Damaijanti , ^T*ft 3ft ^ 

■3!%^ ‘you have left me, your handmaid, alone in the 

wilderness.’ 

Rem. Here the construction seems confused ; for although the 
adjective takes the feminine termination, the veil) follows the usual rule 
and retains the masculine form after ko. 

h. Observe, that when a participle is found it, fleeted after 
a noun with ^ T , it is to be regarded, not as a predicative 
adjunct, but as in the absolute construction (754 (2)). Thus, 
*rfT ^TcTT *TT, ‘ where he would find 

seated, sages, philosophers, and gods.’ 

865. The same rule as to agreement applies to the 
pronominal accusatives in and tj as to those in Thus, 

fcfiH tfWT Wpi, ‘ whom shall we regard as the real (one) ?.’ 

ft. But in this case, again, we occasionally find a different 
usage;’ as, e.g., in the following; ^«r *1 WT 

‘do not leave this (child) alone in the jungle.’ 
Here , referring to Krishna, is an honorific plural. 

866. If the noun he in the nominative or the 
nominative form of the accusative, the predicative 
adjective or participle agrees with it in gender and 
number, as in the attributive construction. 

Thus, nrl ^iTrft, ‘why dost thou not 

fulfil the desire of (my) heart ?;’ -rrfsj TtHfft fNclf % 

‘the cows, panting and lowing, are wandering about 
f', ‘ they soil their laps.’ 

a. In the following phrase we must supply the 1st personal 
pronoun ; ^ ^ ‘ you have left (me) 

alone in this wilderness.’ 
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Pronoun. 


867. The predicate verb, adjective, or noun must 
be inflected to agree with the subject in number, 
gender, and person, in so far as they may be capable 
of such inflection. 

Thus, Tcf ft Ifft SSfi f , ‘ all seek th e jeicel ; ’ fkp=(% 
«TtTf %, ‘there is no material for writing;’ 

, *ft ^ ^3 ^3^? *1^ *f , ‘ sacred science 

and military science — these two procure (men) a high rank.’ 

«. Observe, that the case of the perfect of transitive verbs, 
as construed with if, is no exception to this rule ; inasmuch 
as that which in English is the object, in this passive 
construction becomes the subject of the verb, with which 
it therefore agrees according to rule ; as, % (fafTyt 5) • • 
fwd) Id-, ‘ or is the old love all forgotten 
(by Bihdri) ? ;’ ^ ^f, ‘the six 

(daughters) were given in marriage to Basudev .’ 

868. When the subject of a verb is a sentence, the predi- 

cate is always put in the 3rd masculine singular. Thus, in 
the passive construction, ^ *J»ft ‘one 

milkmaid said, Listen, dear!’. 

869. When the subject is an honorific pronoun, an 
honorific plural, or a title of respect, although the 
reference is to an individual, the predicate or predicates, 
as also all attributive adjuncts, must agree with it in 
the plural. 

a. It will often happen that the noun or adjective in the 
predicate nominative, will admit of no distinction in form for 
plurality. But if, with such a predicate, any inflectible 
adjunct be joined, it must take the plural inflection, as in the 
second of the following examples : if f%vn!T ‘ this is Vi - 
dhutu ; ’ tjjft % irm ‘ this is the Creator of the world ;’ 

’SrnPf, ‘by what time will your honour 
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return ?’; ^ *T?t sift %', ‘ our spiritual guide, 

Kanva, the sage, is not here.’ 

870. When a pronominal nominative plural refers to both 
masculine and feminine objects, the predicate takes the form 
of the masculine gender; as, ^tjtt t£*f 

trnl % 4 Sudama’s wife said (to her husband), Now 
we are experiencing great trouble.’ 

*871. When the subject consists of two or more nouns Agreement 
or pronouns of different genders, the predicate and Genders, 
copula commonly agree in gender with the nearest 
noun. The same rule, it should be remarked, applies 

to an attributive adjunct under similar circumstances. 

Thus, i*j rft-f 5hr ^fr VaTT ‘ this (creature) had 
three eyes and four arms ;’ THpirro 5 ! TfijctT % 

‘ youth, wealth, authority, 
lack of judgment, these four are each occasions of failure;’ 

^n^T, ‘a dust-storm and shower came.’ 

a. Some say that occasionally the attributive or predicate takes the 
masculine gender without reference to the gender of the nearest noun. 

Hut I am not able to find any good authority for sucli usage, and have 
only noted the following illustration of it in literature : na punish na strl 
ayti, ‘neither man nor woman came.’ 

872. When the subject consists of two or more Agreement 

J 3 when Two 

words of different persons, the verb then preferably 1 Persons.’ 
agrees with the 1st person, rather than the 2nd or 3rd, 
and the 2nd, rather than the 3rd 

a. In this case, if the person preferred be in the singular, 
the verb agrees with it in that number, even though another 
noun be associated with it. Examples are as follows: ^ 

’arerr f* g* t> ‘ >' ou an ^ 1 are not that 

imagined spirit of yours ;’ cl =TfT ^^11 

^ ^ ^37 ^ 7 , ‘ to-day thou and I will go to the place 
where thou and he were seated;’ «j£| H aT| A, ^ •! «TT»I 
H 7 *prr, ‘thou and he will not obtain leave to go there.’ 
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with Generic 
Words. 


Agreement 
neglected in 
Verse. 


Naipali 

Adjective 

Participle. 


Rem. In the colloquial, however, many people follow the same rule 
with regard to agreement in the rase of different persons, as when there 
are different genders ; i.e., the verb is made to agree in person with the 
nearest word. Thus many would say, main aur t& chalrgd, tii aur tee 
chalenge. 

873. ‘WTien the subject denotes, not an individual, 
but a class, the predicate, although referring to a 
plurality of individuals, is placed in the singular. 

Example: WTtTT WT, ‘the army was going along.’ 

So in the following, the subjects are regarded as collectives: 
$ gj; ^ fail WTO*! faPTT, ‘these six duties were 

appointed for the Brahman f^I TTcT ‘three 

days and nights passed.’ 

a. On the same principle, ‘ all,’ is often treated as 
a singular ; as, vravit), ‘ all of them were troubled;’ 

f*DI ®ST ^VfTTj %, c all these are faults in a friend.’ 

874. Finally, it should be remarked that the common 

people, as might be expeeted, are often very cai-eless of the 
laws of agreement. Deviations from rule are even found 
occasionally in literature. Thus we read, in Prof. Eastwick’s 
edition of the Prem Sugar , whg rT% ?lt(, ‘ she went 

to invite her sister.’ 

a 

875. In poetry, moreover, the rules of agreement often 
give way to the necessities of the metre, as in the following, 
where it, ( plttr .) is construed first with a singular verb, and 
afterwards with a plural : it WT giUZ rffif 

** ‘ those who, abandoning deceit, sing this tale, hear (it 
and) tell (it).’ 

876. In Naipdll, the affix which is commonly added to participles 
used adjectively, is also affixed to phrases, thus indicating more clearly 
their predicative character ; thus, reft 

Woficff *T8, ‘we cannot tell whence lie was.’ This is then iudected 
in accord with the above principles. 
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II. — Of Compound Sentences. 

A. Of Co-ordinate Sentences. 

877. men two or more connected sentences are 
grammatically independent of one another, they are 
called co-ordinate sentences ; and when one is dependent 
upon the other, it is called a subordinate sentence. 

878. Co-ordinate compound sentences in Hindi, as 
in other languages, may be classified as Copulative , 
Disjunctive , Adversative , and Causal. 

Copulative Sentences. 

879. The conjunctions proper to copulative co- Copulative 

1 • . • 1 C , . , . . , Co-ordination. 

ordination are ^rry and *rr. ‘and,’ joins two 

propositions when they are regarded as of equal im- 
portance, and as independent one of the other, ’JiftT 
. . . ‘ and ’ .... 1 also,’ implies that the affirmation 

of the former clause is extended either («) in the 
subject, or ( b ) in the predicate. 

Examples: TO fay ^rrqT, ‘he went 

away, and did not return ; ’ Efuij sft «TWyT*T aft 

‘ Shrl Kristin departed, and Balrdm Ji 
also went off with him;’ Sff | ^TT ^ 

fq<i JT *U«T ?) ‘ this man is virtuous, and he is also very 
learned.’ 

a. Very often the copula or verb may be omitted from 
either the first or the second member of the copulative sen- 
tence. Thus, ^ tW*TR »ft %, ‘this 

man is both virtuous and also very learned.’ The ellipsis of 
the verb in the second member, is more common in the 
colloquial speech than in literature. 
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b. fq>T or Sf*l is often used as a copulative conjunction, 
with a resumptive force. Thus, ^ ^ " 3 iTn '33T f^lT f^!T 

ifff iff qTV fSHIT, ‘ he lifted up U'shd ; again, he 
also bound Aniriuldh Ji.’ 

c. The pronominal phrase, fire TIT lit., ‘upon that 
also,’ is often used as a copulative conjunction, with an 
enhanrive force ; as, fire trf tt^tzj ^VITR ‘ moreover, 
men will do unrighteousness.’ 

Disjunctive Sentences. 

Disjunctive 880. Disjunctive co-ordinate sentences, when affirma- 

Co-ordination. . . 

tive, are connected by the conjunctions WT or fw, 
^T, DfiTT, tl and ftfi, ‘ or.’ Any of these may be repeated 
in successive clauses, when the first must be rendered 
1 either,’ and the second, ‘ or.’ There is no difference 
in their meaning: qr is preferred to wsnn to connect 
single words ; is preferred to connect sentences. 

The Arabic HT appears to be supplanting these. When 
negative, each member is introduced by the negative 
particles; vr or «rff before the first member, and »f 
before the second and following clauses. 

Examples : ^ fT* 1 ^PTT ^ 

If, ‘ we can take them and drive away a dog, or 
make stakes of them ;’ W? *tCT % AT ^nij % ZWt, 
‘throw him down, or drive him away from my presence;’ 
vq qprf f fqr * *reWT W- ‘ has the heat affected (her) or 
(is it) as I have imagined?’; wf ^ -zfq f *r ^ Jlf^, 
‘ neither is there that place, nor that ruined cottage ;’ tjtj 
^rniwf «T wNt cTT ‘neither does the heat (of the 
sun) affect it, nor does the perspiration come.’ 

a. The second member of a disjunctive sentence may be 
introduced by vDff' iff, ‘else,’ ‘otherwise ;’ as, H ^IT 
Tf ^I«1TT <ft «firff f*FlTt °FT q%*!T, ‘ now thou shalt 
cither be released, or else be made food for dogs and vultures.’ 
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hr Sometimes sentences are disjunctively co-ordinated by 
^T? .... ; thus, ^rl ‘ whether he 

come, or do not come.’ 

c. The first negative is sometimes omitted ; as, xn% 
^fT ifq «T 3TR WT sfr^b ‘this (man) has neither joy at finding, 
nor sorrow at losing.’ And sometimes the second, as in the 
common saying: rTC WR, ‘neither 

penance equals truth, (nor does any) sin equal falsehood.’ 


Adversative Sentences. 

881 . In adversative co-ordination, two statements are Adversative 

Co-ordination. 

contrasted with one another. These adversative sen- 
tences are of three kinds, viz. : (1) the second proposi- 
tion may he contradictory or exclusive of the first; (2) it 
may he merely restrictive of the former statement; or 
(3) the contrast may he made by extending the former 
statement. 

a. It is doubtful whether Hindi as yet has strictly appro- 
priated certain adversative conjunctions to introduce restrictive, 
as distinguished from contradictory, adversative clauses. But, 
on the whole, the tendency seems to be to introduce a contra- 
dictory adversative clause by qy^l (very rarely, f^RT), or the 
equivalent Arabic ; while qy is commonly employed to 

introduce a sentence merely restrictive of the other. But an 
extensive adversative clause is regularly introduced by qyyj, 
or the Arabic 

h. In the following examples, qy«rj, fainj and Tjy, are used 
strictly in accordance with the principle above suggested : 

(l) wfa ^rr snrphrprr wi % ^rnr 

% «t»n ‘ of the soul there is no creator, but it has existed 
of itself from eternity ; ’ 

fmT fayj y* ^ I, ‘ a naan of bad 
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Causal 

Co-ordination. 


character gains nothing from reading the Shustra, but in this 
matter the nature prevails : ’ (2) 7T % rft q% q% qqt *TPC 
q^ qq ^ fro 5* wtrTT q qqqT, ‘ thou liast indeed slain many 
very mighty (men), but now thou slialt not escape alive out of 
my hand ; ’ qq $ eft TTfT fa WTj PT 5RTT Pi HTP «T qqiT, 

‘ in his heart, indeed, he wished to flee, but, for shame, flee he 
could not.’ 

c. While these examples seem to sustain the principle 
suggested, it must be admitted that even good writers often 
fail to make this distinction in the use of the different adver- 
sative conjunctions. Thus, in the following from the Prem 
Sugar, q^sq is used to express a mere restriction : %' 

qfif<TT # P^PT P faq Pi qffti *ra Pifaft, ‘ I ail! telling it 
before thee, but do not thou tell it before any one.’ And in 
the following from the Shad Darshmi, introduces a contra- 
dictory clause : fqrtft PiT PPIPT 3?^! qft' 1 PT W P PJIP 

qrqTf^PiTq % qqT stsit f , ‘the Fed is not the composition of 
any one, but has existed of itself from eternity.’ 

d. Examples (3) of extensive adversative clauses are as 

follows : q S[q % Pifq eft Pf^ q PfTq P^q TP pftT 

% P>TT, ‘ they paid no attention to their speaking, but 
turned their faces away from them ; ’ Pi qgipq pj^q ^ 

faq qfY PTP PTt;q Pi fa^ t, ‘it is not for establishing 
(the doctrine of a) God, but rather for disproving it.’ 

Causal Sentences. 

882. In causal co-ordination, the one sentence denotes 
either the reason or the consequence, the cause or the 
effect of the other. A sentence denoting the cause or 
reason, is commoidy introduced by the conjunction 
qfffqi, or the noun qrnqr, used conjunctively ; a clause 
expressing a consequence or effect is introduced by 
the conjunctive phrases, TV faq fa, faa fa$ fa, T* 
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^Tf%, or their equivalents. The conjunction qyr, 
‘therefore,’ is confined to Urdu. 

Examples : •&% HT=? 1*1 ^Tffsfi fipff % f*TTT 

<EnTT %, ‘ I " ill give them happiness, because they have 
endured great affliction for me ; ’ Tjqy efrr»T gR)«rr t; 3 ?}?; ^ 

nw ^ ^ ^rr busier w , 

‘ not to do such a deed, will stand as a sin before God ; hence 
I cherish this hope.’ 

a. For etc., the pronominal ablatives, ^ if, -qy 

yffj <n*Hj etc., are often used to connect sentences in the 
causal relation, as, e.g., in the following : qy§ ^Tfy; 

*IT *tf *n tjyyt *1% it , £ this (vulture) will pursue and 
kill me, hence one can only succeed by having gone to him.’ 

b. The connecting conjunction or phrase is sometimes 
omitted in cases where we must nevertheless recognize the 
sentences as co-ordinated in the causal relation. Thus, 

*rwt trT »fty; wfl i ^ ^t fi*rr ^?y ^ifi^, 

‘ my worshippers are oppressed, (hence) I ought at this time 
to go and remov e their anxiety.’ 

B. Subordinate Sentences. 

883. Subordinate sentences are of three kinds, viz. Subordinate 

Clauses 

(1) Substantive , (2) Adjective or Relative , (3) A dverbial. Classified. 
These will each be defined and explained in their order 
below. 

884. Before entering upon the consideration of subordinate 
clauses, it will be convenient to advert to a threefold classifi- 
cation of the tenses of the Hindi verb, as denoting the possible, 
the impossible, and the actual. I. The following four tenses 
denote an action, or state of being, contingently, as merely 
possible, viz., the Contingent Future, the Imperative, the Con- 
tingent Imperfect, and the Contingent Perfect. II. The 
following are used to denote a supposition whose realization 
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has become impossible, viz., the Indefinite Imperfect, the Past 
Contingent Imperfect, and the Past Contingent Perfect. 
III. The remaining tenses are all indicative; i.e., they all 
denote an action either as a reality, or as assumed to be such. 
In all the rules for the use of the tenses in subordinate 
sentences, it is to be remembered that the tenses of Class I. 
are required when an aetion or state is regarded as a mere 
possibility; those of Class II. are used to denote a past possi- 
bility which cannot now be realized;* those of Class III. 
denote, under various phases, the ac.ual and real. These 
statements will receive abundant illustration in the following 
sections. 


Substantive Clauses. 

885. Those are called substantive clauses which are 
equivalent to a substantive expanded into a sentence. 

a. Thus, in the sentence, Tp* f "Sf ^ *n§I 

^T<T ‘that God is one, is a fundamental doctrine of 
religion,’ the phrase H 5 * %, is evidently equivalent 

to the substantive phrase, sfiT ‘the Divine 

unity.’ Again, in the sentence 't f^i ^TfipjT, ‘the 

phrase ^ -ihqui is evidently equivalent to an accusative 
ease after the verb 

886. Substantive clauses are of two kinds, (1) 
Subjective and (2) Predicative. Those are called sub- 
jective which stand either in the relation of a subject 
to the leading verb, or in apposition with the subject. 
Those are called predicative which limit or define the 
predicate of the leading sentence or any adjunct of 
that predicate. 


* It should be remarked, however, that the Indefinite Imperfect, in 
virtue of its double character (§ 775), belongs properly to both 
Classes I. and II. 
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887. All subjective substantive clauses are regularly Subjeetiy e 

J ° J Subst. Clauses. 

introduced by the particle f^>, ‘that.’ 

Examples of these are as follows : tspf 3RTWWT fw "It TTWT 
sf, ‘it will be disclosed that I am the king.’ Very 
commonly ‘this,’ stands as the subject of the leading 
clause, and the following substantive clause then stands in 
apposition with it ; thus, jftHT 1 fw WWig wft 

wfw % wvwwrc mr war ^rw wth wtwt wfew ‘ this 

is evident, that for man by his own understanding to obtain 
the knowledge of God, is extremely difficult.’ In the 
following appositional sentence the substantive clause defines 
the subject, tffafG of the leading verb, as to its elements: 

ww www wtwr wxwt wif wTrft fw ww % w% wf 

^tft% WWWTW flfwwf WtfW, ‘the splendour of that 
occasion is not to be described, how before all (were) rows 
of enormous tusked and furious elephants.’ 

a. Sometimes is omitted, as in the following: tj*tt 
WTI WWT % WTWt ftR 5ft to: ^ iftlt Wlft 't, ‘ a thought 
like this occurs; (It looks) as though Shiv Ji were pursuing 
the boar.’ 

h. After a leading clause expressing ‘fitness,’ ‘duty,’ 

‘ obligation,’ etc., the verb of the substantive clause is 
regularly put in the contingent future, or one of the 
respectful forms of the imperative. Thus, f fwpft grt 

Wit ftw ;ft%, ‘it is fitting that (you) send some one there;’ 
gw Wt ’WW I fw Wit WTWt, ‘it is nece gs ary that you go 
there.’ 

Rem. Sometimes, instead of the contingent future, the infinitive form is 
used as the nominative of the verb in a simple sentence. This is to be 
preferred when the action of the verb is conceived as a fact rather than 
a supposition. 

888. Predicative substantive clauses are of various Predicative 
forms. Thus, they may stand as the object, either 

of the verb in the leading clause, or of a participial 
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adjunct in the leading clause. In this case they are 
usually introduced by the particle fa. 

Examples : Wt efiY 51TH OTT^THT H7 fsR 

rW faflY HTH WY fawiT *TH HiTY, ‘ Narad the sage went 
and comforted Anintddh Ji (saying), Do not be anxious 
about anything ■■CTHfHT yY ?Y *TH H HifHY fa^HY % fa 

fan ‘ the princess walks about, saying in her inmost 
heart, Whom shall I marry ?’ HU ^fa HTTHTl fa =flH Tl iJT 
HTf HITHT t ? ‘S° ar, d see what king is coming up against (us).’ 

a. Occasionally introduces the substantive clause, 
instead of fa. Thus, u#Y faHTCt sft JTHTT HITT H^THH U 

fY cRTT %, ‘ consider this, what difference at all is there 
between Mathura and Brinddbun .’ 

b. Sometimes, especially before short clauses, fa may 
be omitted ? as, faHTWf hY^Y UWY HnHff, 4 Chitrarekhd 
said, Friend, come here.’ 

c. Often the substantive clause precedes, and is then 
followed by a pronoun, the direct object of the verb, with 
which the substantive clause stands in apposition. Thus, 

uf uu hitst hw htt? w ’3W*; wtht I huh, 

in English idiom, ‘Here comes a deer, there went a boar, 
yonder goes a tiger,’ — on saying this; ^uY HH HiY ^^Y UH 
HiY Uf fWT faHT Hiy HiTH tffaH f , ‘ they split (one’s) ears, 
screaming continually, “ Go to the wood ! Go to the wood.” ’ 

Subst. Clauses 889. In the Naipali Gospel, I have not found a substantive clause in- 
in Naipbli. -. £ _ 

troduced by THi- For tHi> in such clauses, is regularly substituted 3JT»T, 

conjunctive participle of ‘to say.’ This follows the substantive 

clause, which is to be regarded as its object. English idiom will most 

frequently require this Jffsf to be rendered as ‘ that,’ hut in other cases it 

cannot be transferred in translation. Examples are : t’ST *«Y TT5H 

know that the kingdom of God is near ; ’ 

wnc irra % *rr€f hw. • they took counsel in what 

way they might kill him,’ lit., ‘ saying. In what way may we kill him ? ’. 
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890 . It is very important to observe that after verbs 0r . atl ° ^Wiqua 

J 1 not used. 

of ‘saying,’ ‘thinking,’ ‘ wishing,’ etc., Hindi, unlike 
English, does not admit the oruiio obltqua. On the 
contrary, idiom demands that the -words or thoughts 
of the speaker be cited as they pass in his mind. 

This principle makes it necessary, in translating from 
English into Hindi, to change both the tense and the 
person of the verb, as illustrated in the following examples : 

h m fmyY ’stty % t fa Tuft nft fsr<rre*ft 

‘ Go thou, and say from me, “ Queen, I (have) understood 
your admonition,” 5 where English idiom would have it, ‘tell 
the queen that I have understood,’ etc.; 5ff ^TfT f^i ^t 

»TP^> ‘as he wished (i.e., was about to) kill Bakiev,’ lit., 

‘ wished, May I kill Baldev.’ 

a. In the Rdmdyan, we read, Wfa *PT JTTyt *ranf*T 
*J?I Here there is an ellipsis of a conjunctive 

participle, as ‘thinking,’ of which the substantive 

clause, jfty «rnff, is the object ; and these words, ‘ I have 
no son,’ are represented as actually passing in the mind 
of the king. Thus we may render the passage in English 
idiom, ‘sadness entered the heart of the king, as he thought 
how lie had no son.’ 

891 . Predicative substantive clauses, again, may ex- Predicative 

l . Clauses of Pur 

press the purpose or reason of the action of the leading pose, 
verb. 

a. In this case, the substantive clause is to be regarded as 
in apposition to some such word as or i ‘reason,’ 

‘object,’ in the principal clause. Such a word is indeed, for 
the sake of greater clearness, often expressed. The clause 
denoting the purpose or reason is introduced by the con- 
junction fqi, or the relative 5ft used as a conjunction. The 


* Bal K. 
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Predicative 
Clauses of Ee^ 
suit. 


verb of a substantive clause expressing purpose must be in 
the contingent future ; but if it state a reason, in one of the 
indicative tenses. Thus, fit gtf »faT fa 

git <3«T mTTVTn ‘ I wish to send you to Brin- 

daban, that you may go and comfort them ; ’ Ifa w fan 
% nn T^nn %n gum 3 grrflt mr^r, ‘come along quickly, 
that all together we may reach the hut in safety ; ’ ^jgnfflreTT 
n§| nrn wrft t WTf %fa^f nft n%*ft sft f, ‘ Shakun- 
tala is very dear to me, inasmuch as she is the daughter of 
my confidential friend;’ g nr 5 ?! % nnSH*l«K nfft nt gft 
isrrat ^ nn n3TO g, ‘ do thou coax father that he may send 
me with the cowherds;’ fir n MUf fatfafT f fa 
<T ntn ^rt TJrpft %, ‘for this (reason) has thy name 

O' 

been Priyamvada, that thou speakest words very loving,’ lit., 

‘ for what (reason) ? that, etc.’ 

892 . A negative clause denoting purpose is introduced 
by the phrase, tfcnT n ft fa, followed by the contingent 
future. Thus, ^ft n WTfnt ttm n ft fa hit fart, ‘ do 
not go there, lest you fall.’ tiut is often omitted. 

a. Sometimes the connective must be supplied from the 
context ; as, «nff *T 'ST fanrff TC^ffa > ‘ I have no fear lest 

<K 

(my) hereafter should be ruined.’ 

893 . When the substantive clause denotes the result 
of an action, if that result is presented (1) merely as 
a wish or expectation, the verb must be in the contingent 
future ; if (2) as an objective reality, the verb must be 
in one*of the indicative tenses ; if (8) as unattainable or 
inconceivable, the verb must be in the indefinite im- 
perfect. 

Thus (1) xp-B TTWt UJfT fnnfn nWf fa fan 3fit ntHT 
nnn ft ffa nfa % ntf nf vrfa, ‘ let us cause to be made 
such a beautiful theatre that the people of each village, im- 
mediately on hearing, may rise and run (to see it) ; ’ (2) g|| 
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WT 5?^ % 5it H Ijgt **f FTT t, 4 what has happened to 

thee, that thou art saying such things?’; ff ggg fg gtfa 

Tt Tft gt ’sfagt fa fag % Tffa fit ftt f tnj ifat, 

‘in the wilderness alone, she was weeping away in such 
a manner that the beasts, and birds, hearing the voice of 
her weeping, were weeping (too) ; ’ (3) sfit WT grgf vft^t 
gfg % WRIT) ‘what power had Arjun, that he should carry 
away (my) sister?’. 

Ren. The result of an action is in Hindi more frequently expressed by 
an adjective clause introduced by a relative pronoun or pronominal, as 
illustrated in the next paragraph. 

Adjective Clauses. 

894. Those are called adjective (or relative) clauses 
which are equivalent to an adjective qualifying some 
word or clause in the leading sentence. 

a. For example, take the compound sentence, aroj % gg 
^t faWT Wt ^g g%qt vff, ‘S/tri KrisJw counted those 
lines which he had drawn.’ Here the phrase introduced by 

qualifies the substantive gfafaff fit after the manner of an 
adjective, and is indeed equivalent to giqgt <=Tfqt srfc ^fattff fit. 

895. All adjective clauses are regularly introduced by Construction 

. J . , . . , of Adjective 

the relative pronoun or a pronominal adjective, to which clauses, 
the corresponding correlative or a demonstrative pronoun 
regularly answers in the principal clause. The relative 
clause may be regarded as a simple expansion of the 
correlative pronoun. Instead of the correlative, one of 
the demonstratives (as, gf , ff , WT, etc., or the pro- 
nominal gg) may be used in the principal clause. 

Examples are : %gt Wtt ft Tft | WT ft fitt; 
gt ffT f j ‘compose some such verse as shall just correspond 
to your condition ;’ fag ^fa g Tifft fRTT t*g 5fa ft f gg 
«KT gtqJTTW 3TtT fftt, ‘do not treat with disrespect the sage 
who has thus sent thee his girl.’ 


36 
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a. Where especial distinctness is desired, the noun described 

by the adjective clause may be repeated in both the principal 
and subordinate clauses. Thus, ^TT ft 

trr ft ^ in ^T?TT 'JfT, ‘the army of demons which 

had come up around them, — that army cast a shadow as 
a cloud ; ’ m *TT WT WT*T, ‘ in whose 

body love dwells not, regard liis body as a burning-ground (of 
the dead).’ 

b. But, much more commonly, Hindi idiom, placing the 

relative clause with the noun first, omits the noun from the 
principal clause which follows. Thus, tr; 

vrrit frTtT% W % ft , ‘ the lord with perfect ease 

broke in pieces every weapon which was cast at Hari ; ’ 3TT? 

ft 3H wr *nn; ttn ft irajj ^ ^ *tt ftarr ft tht ht W 

‘a city twelve yujans square, such as Shri Krishn had 
directed, he built in one night.’ 

c. Sometimes, when the principal clause precedes, the 

substantive is omitted in the relative clause, as in English. 
Thus, ^rarr ft ^rr t> 

‘ Raja Dushyant will deliver (you), who is the guardian of 
the whole sacred grove.’ 

d. Or the substantive may be omitted in both the principal 
and subordinate clause, when no particular person is 
intended, or when the reference is to a subject well known. 
Thus, ft HT ft** *T % vNr ^ft, ‘thy eye fastened 
on him who was worthy of thee;’ ^ STTT WIT ft ^rr 

^ft % ‘ we are all in the power of Him who 

created the world.’ 

e. Sometimes the correlative may be omitted from the 
leading clause, especially in poetry; as, ^ qff ft 

‘take out the thorn which is rankling 
in my heart;’ f fWTT ft 

ft VfTT) ‘the weapons which fell on Aniruddh, were cut 
in two on the edge of the stone.’ In the common formula 
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of assent from an inferior, gff or WSTT, there is an 
ellipsis of the entire principal clause (sc. cffpiT)* 

/. The relative may be omitted from the subordinate 
clause. Thus, ^ ‘those who escaped, fled;’ 

rrrff ‘ who is unfriendly to him who speaks 

kindly ?;’ *TT ^ff f^RfT, ‘(what) answer there was, 

that have I heard.’ In the following, the relative is omitted 
in the successive clauses : 3T<jnTWT % f tftt *TWT % 

*nfN f %' *fri f ^rh; 

lit., ‘those lips (which) are Shakuntald’s, they are 
the young buds of the vine ; those arms (which) are (hers) 
are the tendrils; and those breasts (which) are (hers), they 
are the opened flowers.’ This omission is especially common 
in these brief expressions; ft, ‘anyhow;’ ft *ft ft, 

‘be it as it may;’ and in the colloquial style generally; as, 

<pi cfiTt^ft «t ^?T ft ^iftft, ‘what thou shalt do, thou 
wilt do right well.’ It is also very frequent in poetry; as, 

w% Wfl i snnr n ffff *sTx 

ff Jjg fff eR ff wt^*T, ‘ the soft and beautiful collyrium of 
the dust of (my) Guru’s feet ; (which is) nectar (to) the 
eyes, removing (all) defect of vision, — applying this to the 
clear eyes of the understanding, etc.’ 

g. Or finally, where the connection is quite plain, both 

the relative and correlative pronouns are omitted ; as, *f^TT 
ffTCn flTTTj ‘you have done well (in that you have) 

killed Kans.’ 

h. The interrogative pronoun may take the place of the 
correlative or demonstrative in the principal clause; as, 

wr t oft srmin 1, ‘who is such 

(a person) that he is annoying these daughters of a holy sage.’ 

896. The indicative tenses (Class III. 8 884) will Tenses » Adj. 

3 ' . Clauses. 

appear m adjective clauses whenever the qualification 
is stated or assumed as a fact. 
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To the illustrations already given, may be added the 
following : 

^ 5R1 f fWTHT % ^ *ftff*ft if 

lit., ‘ so many as are the marks of beauty, Vulhdtd 
has brought them all together in that charming creature.’ 

897 . But when the qualification is not stated as an 
objective reality, one of the contingent tenses is 
employed. 

a. This is especially the case (1) in adjective clauses, 

denoting the object, purpose, or result, of an action ; also, 
(2) in all indefinite specifications of number, quantity, 
quality, etc., where no particular individuals are intended. 
In this latter case, tjyrr, and or ^tTT, are very com- 

monly found in the principal clause ; and the subordinate 
clause is to be regarded as the expansion of that pronominal. 
Sometimes the adjective clause is introduced by f^R, instead 
of wt. Examples are as follows : (1) sfTipr •Tff 

f aft «t ift, ‘this is not a Brahman’s daughter, 

whom it would not be fitting for me to marry;’ 

TF§^ I jfry §ff ^ sfftBf, ‘keep the king 

in such a way that he may never feel troubled about me.’ 
(2) fsre ‘if ^iT *niN Ct, ‘ in that Scripture 

in which there may be a clear account of God;’ fsKffi 

Cf 41W oft «ft, ‘as many people as may have 

come, invite them all ; ’ ir^T ^ WPT ^ft 

•f T?Tj ‘such joy arose that sorrow remained not for a 
name;’ i.e., ‘not the name of sorrow remained ? ’ Tfen ^Tt^T 
^pft Wt Ct> ‘lay such a plan as may be effective;’ 

% 5ft '3% ‘ who has so much ability 

that (he) might set it forth ? ’. 

b. Under this head come sentences introduced by the 
words, *rt«ft, or often *ruff alone; such as, *ft Wf 

^ftT fflSTt W? *RTT | Trrsft • . . TW TfrT ^ 
^ttlT ‘he too is become so thin and sallow that it seems 
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as if he had passed whole nights waking,’ lit., ‘ (that) you 
may believe,’ etc. ; the remainder of the sentence being 
really an objective substantive clause dependent on *Tpft- 

c. Sometimes is used for in the principal clause, 

especially where surprise is expressed ; as, s^t^T % 
ftfi % BftJT f, ‘it has made what a bound ! 

so that he appears quite above the ground.’ 

d. In the following the principal clause implies a condition, 

which not being realized, the result was impossible. Hence 
the indefinite imperfect (§ 775 (5)) is used in the adjective 
clause ; as, oft <eit sft *ft % ^tTcTT, 

£ what was Arjun’s power that he should carry off our 
sister ? But in the following the contingent future is 
employed ; ifff iff ^ ^ WT ^iT^T % *1%, 

‘else what was their power that they should fight with the 
Kuuravs ? 

e. Sometimes the adjective clause contains two or more 
relatives corresponding to as many correlatives in the 
principal clause. In this case English idiom requires that 
all, except the leading relative, be translated as indefinites. 
Thus, gft %ff sfta aff , ‘ whatever pleases any one, 
that seems good to him ;’ fiR % »TPRT Tig JTTffT 

frR Wt, ‘ whatever affection existed with any one, 
according to that they beheld the lord’s form.’ 

Rem. A similar construction occurs with relative adverbs. 

/. Sometimes used adverbially, is elegantly substituted 
for the relative in final clauses, so that they assume the form 
of adverbial clauses. Thus, an*! Wl *ft 

OlrR, ‘make such an effort as that vain affection and gross 
error may depart.’ 

g. Similarly may take the place of the noun and 
relative which should appear in the adjective clause ; as, 

‘blessed that city whence they came.’ 
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Adverbial Clauses. 

Adverbial 898. The adverbial clause is the expansion of an ad- 

UlausesDenned A 

verb. It therefore defines the predicate of the principal 
clause in respect of time, place, manner, cause, or any 
other adverbial idea. 


Temporal Ad- 
verbialClauses, 


899. Temporal abverbial clauses are regularly intro- 
duced by ats? or arf), ‘ when,’ to which the correlative 
(?R[ or *ft) regularly corresponds in the principal 
clause. As remarked in § 642, related adverbial ideas 
are expressed by the combination of the postpositions 
%, ?rai, etc., with the temporal adverb. 

Examples are as follows : are wr^T «re 
* when (they) found (him) not there, then they said among 
themselves;’ are f rft WTU % 

‘when at daybreak he rises, then no word 
comes aright from his mouth ; ’ are r|<5 ?re pre; ^n^n, 

‘ while there is life, there is hope.’ 

a. For the above adverbs may be substituted various nouns 

denoting time, as 3TP3T, f^l, etc., preceded by the 

relative pronoun in the subordinate, and the correlative, or 
a demonstrative, in the principal clause. Thus, e.g., fare WTO 

wf ^rrergr; % to ^ 

‘at the time Banasur carried off Aniruddh, Aniruddh was 
reflecting.’ 

b. Occasionally a temporal clause is elegantly introduced 
by fa, as, iff WT %TT VI fa * twfftni M 

gnjT, ‘ he was sitting hungry, when Fisvdmitra said this word.’ 
When fa is used with are, the clause, although temporal in 
form, is causal in sense. Thus, are fa arnil t 

%, ‘since thou art going to enjoy pleasure, it 
is not right to weep.’ 
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c. As in adjective clauses, the relative is often omitted : 
as, jfrfxrot frft fftx; % ^n: wt xrt; rtf sras! ^ 

WTtST fff fllf, * all the milk-maids stood encircling him 
on every side, then Shri Krishn, taking them along, came to 
that place ; ’ f iraf fTTff TTf#, ‘ when conversation is 
actually going on, even then conceal (it).’ 

900. Local adverbial clauses are regularly introduced f i -^ la Adver ' 
by the relative adverbs fft, or , or their equiva- 
lents, combined, when necessary, with various post- 
positions. The proper correlative or the demonstrative 
regularly follows in the principal clause. 

Thus, wft $ wft f%cr% ufi ilsfh irq 

‘ several children, playing, came out where the sage 
Lomas was;’ fff ffT t H?tt gif SfSRT, ‘where 
Kans has gone, to that very place will I send you too.’ 

a. When the principal clause precedes the subordinate, 
is commonly preferred to the correlative ; as, Tjfff f 

fft fft • • • ft ft flT JJHfi t%ff ‘the queens went 

where the two heroes were seated with the corpse ;’ fft ffT 
f fit vf, ‘ he went to the very place where were 

Basudev and DevakV 

b. Occasionally, as in temporal clauses, a noun, of locality, 
combined with the relative or correlative pronoun, takes the 
place of one or both of the local adverbs ; as, xro Xff ftx; fffT 
■flTfnC fgr M ffXTTj ‘blessed (is) this place, where the 
lord has come and revealed himself.’ 

901. Modal adverbial clauses are regularly introduced Adver - 

Dltu vl&US6S, 

by the modal adverb , or its equivalents, followed by 

, etc., in the principal clause. 

Thus, <aff Xft fffiZ WfT aff ftfaft fft, ‘ as the 
chariot drew near, the milkmaids began to say.’ Or, rarely, 
the adverbial clause may be introduced by ffi, indicating it 
as the explication of xff in the leading sentence. Thus, zff ff 
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fa iit fm ft f*n, ‘ speaking 

thus, I may save Devciki, namely ; The son which I shall have 
I will give to you.’ 

Rem. The latter clause here approximates closely in character to an 
objective substantive clause ; but differs from it in that the seuteuce is not 
given as the very words to be spoken, so that it cannot stand in the relation 
of an accusative to the verb 

a. Still more common than the above, is the adverbial use 
of ire or its equivalents to introduce a modal clause. This 
idiom is used almost invariably in introducing a comparison. 
Thus, wq % qi* ft *TTT Wfit ft ipr ffqT %% ft JTgqft 
qiT Tra ART qWT trr^Pl fl%, ‘as Your Majesty, having destroyed 
Kims, gave joy to your w orshippers, even so, reigning over 
Madhitpur, be pleased to take care of the people ire 

ft ^ TjT, ‘ in whatsoever nay it may be accomplished, so 
null u'e bring him,’ w here the present is used of an imminent 
future. 

b. When the principal clause precedes the other, the de- 
monstrative is commonly substituted for the correlative 

pronominal. Thus, w ?rrei fa ifft cftf HU 

«RT qre UTJT ?rre, ‘ they rejoice as an ascetic, having 

done penance, rejoices on receiving the fruit of that penance.’ 

c. The correlative may be omitted from the principal 

clause; as, ttPsT f BTS %cf faq lire, ‘like the 

bellows of the blacksmith, it breathes without life.’ 

d. For after t^j, TTRt is often idiomatically substituted; 

as, ftfjrerq I qrr ’qfT ftTT, ‘ (tile king) is as 

radiant as a polished diamond,’ lit., ‘as a diamond (which 
has been) applied to a grindstone.’ 

e. For %% and %%, fa fit and fafa are often substituted in 

the Ramdyan. The correlative, however, is often omitted. 
Thus, fafrr qf w ftfl faff *rfa fffff qqreir 

‘ never tell this story to Hari, as you have told it to 
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me.’ *rffrf TT*T Mr yfa f*ra 

•rreT, ‘the Name removes the worshipper’s despair, with (his) 
sin and sorrow, as the sun destroys the night.’ 

f. As in other adverbial clauses, appropriate nouns combined 
with the relative and correlative pronouns, may take the place 
of the modal adverb ; as, frff ^ , ‘ I will tell 

thee hereafter in what way it happened.’ 

902 . In temporal, local and modal adverbial clauses 
alike, one principle determines the use of the indicative 
or contingent tenses. When the adverbial clause is 
introduced merely as a supposition, without reference to 
any objective reality, then one of the three contingent 
tenses, future, imperfect, or perfect, must be used ; but 
when it is presented as an objective reality, one of the 
indicative tenses. 

«. Thus, the contingent future is used in indefinite state- 
ments of time and place ; as, 31T T? ^( 1 % gtj *!Ty ^1% , ‘ when 
he comes, (then) let me know ;’ f*T% TT TfT Wf 
‘ seize and bring him from wherever you may find him.’ 

b. Similarly, one of the contingent tenses is commonly 
employed in comparisons, when the object with which com- 
parison is made, is regarded merely as a mental conception. 
Thus, Tty T7T ZZ ITfTTt T TT by ZZ, ‘the 

two heroes broke (upon them) as a lion might break upon 
a herd of elephants.’ But when the illustration is regarded 
as an objective reality, one ot the indicative tenses is em- 
ployed. Thus, sjrcnT ®rayrw tjt 

yfWTTTt TTrft %• ‘ slu '< Krishn (and) 
Balrcnn seemed as beautiful as seems the lightning in a dense 
storm-cloud.’ 

Rem. The choice of the tense in comparisons is thus obviously deter- 
mined entirely by the way in which the speaker or writer chooses to regard 
the object with which comparison is made. 


Tenses in Ad- 
verbial Clauses 
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Causal Adver- 
bial Clauses. 


Conditional 
Causal Clauses. 


Conditional 
Clauses in Nai- 
pfiU. 


c. In poetry, the copula being omitted, the mode of con- 
ception is left undefined. Thus, wt *ft fiisl xrar 

, ‘He who is the Unconditioned, how becomes he 
conditioned ? (as) the water (becomes) ice.’ 

903 . Causal adverbial clauses express ( 1 ) the reason, 
ground, or consequence of the principal clause. They 
are commonly introduced by sit, used as a conjunction 
(§ 666), in the sense of 1 since,’ or ‘ whereas.’ The 
principal clause is then introduced by *ft or ?ft. 

Examples : fl? aft 11% \ 

1 since we are in such trouble, we ought to have some de- 
liverer; 5 wt sft ^ ^ xf^r t eft ^ 

‘ since misery alone is fated to this creature, there is nothing 
in (her) power,’ i.e., ‘ there is no help for - it.’ Sometimes the 
subordinate clause is not formally stated ; thus, TP«ft xj^W 
*TT^r ^ ^-InK xn^TM % OT51 i^r yfwr f , ‘ so intelligent man 
after death passes into the condition of a stone.’ 

(2) Causal adverbial clauses may express the condition 
under which the action of the principal verb takes place, 
as the causa sine qua non of the event. The subordinate 
clause is called the protasis , and the principal clause the 
apodosis. The protasis , expressing the condition, is 
regularly introduced by 5ft or or the Persian 
‘ if ; ’ and the apodosis , by the illative «ft, and sometimes 

?ft »ft. 

904. In Naip&M, instead of ^ft, and ’SUIT, a conditional clause 

is indicated by the word the inflected perfect participle of ‘to 

say.’ This is regularly placed at the end of the conditional clause. 

Thus, > ‘ h any one comes to me ; ’ cj <jTT^ 

li ftWT ttt K^err, * if any one calls thee to a feast.’ This 

is also idiomatically used at the end of clauses which state something, 
not as a fact, but as a supposition ; as, w wrfT xrrrwr m 
xr^ft w, ‘ who is there whose ass may have fallen into a pit ? ’. It is 
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also employed instead of 5T3 f^fi in causal clauses of the 1st class, to 
denote the ground; reason, or consequence, of the action of the leading 
verb, as in the following: H*®FT« ‘whereas 

they seeing, see not.’ 

Rem. The participle %{•£( | , in tiiese constructions, is to be regarded as 
in construction with the preceding words after the manner of a case abso- 
lute. The idiom may perhaps be illustrated by the English use of the 
word ‘ granted ; ’ ‘ granted that this is so,’ i.e., very nearly, 4 if this is so.’ 

905 . It is important to give careful attention to the 
discriminative use of the tenses in compound sentences 
involving a condition. The following principles are to 
be noted. The realization of the condition may be 
(1) possible, (2) actual, or (3) impossible. Hence, three 
general cases present themselves : 

(1) The condition may he only subjectively assumed 
as a possibility, which may or may not be in accordance 
with fact. In this case the verb of the protasis must be 
in one of the three contingent tenses, or in the future, 
imperfect, or perfect. When (a) the consequence 
is regarded as certainly following, if the condition 
he fulfilled, then the verb of the principal clause will 
be in one of the indicative tenses ; but when the con- 
clusion is presented ( b ) as merely a possible issue, one 
of the contingent tenses must be employed. 

Thus, a. efi^r ^ ’3TR rfT WT ‘ if 

Jurasindh should attack us to-morrow, then the people will 
have trouble;’ try Tf Wl f, ‘(if) this 

(maiden) may abide in your house, then it is a good (thing)/ 
sc. «fT7T after ; iff hff I rft 

WjfTnhPR «T ^HITWf 5 ‘if I come to-day without having slain 
this (demon) then let me not be called the servant of the 
lord of Raghu: b. m AT#. TTSF 

‘ if I but kill this woman, then I may reign without fear ; ’ 
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or, with the respectful form for the contingent future; sft 
^rtf^ rft *T Tf^i ^fTTS, ‘if your honour 

wish to get rid of this, then I may suggest a plan.’ Thus 
the contingent future is used in both apodosis and protasis 
to express a conceivable hypothesis, with its consequence. 
Thus, f^r uffi ’s&fTT ^ nti %f*r ’ffrqz ‘ if he 
should eat every day, the world might soon be a waste.’ 

c. For the contingent future in the protasis, the imperative 
may be substituted ; as, fiJT ^iT ^ift tft *r*r WT 
afr*Tj ‘kindly tell me that (i.e., if you will tell me), then the 
doubt of my mind may be removed.’ 

Rem. 1. Observe that as the Oriental dislikes direct and positive as- 
sertion, a contingent tense is often used in Hindi, when English idiom 
would require the indicative. 

Rem. 2. It must also be remembered that in all but the most modern 
Hindi these nice discriminations are constantly neglected, so that, in poetry 
especially, e.g., we often find the forms of the contingent future, where the 
letter of these rules would require the absolute future ; as, e.g., jo ilii barai 
amara so hoi, where modern idiom would require hoga ; ‘ he who marries 
this girl shall become immortal.’ 

(2) When the condition is assumed as a reality, either 
in the future, past or present time, as when its fulfilment 
is assuredly expected, then the protasis takes the verb 
in the absolute future or some other of the indicative 
tenses. In the apodosis, the conditions above specified 
necessarily regulate the choice of a contingent or in- 
dicative tense. 

Examples : wt H rff HZ % ^ H 3 

‘ if 1 help you, then I will take half of the fruit for the present 
circyrc #? fft ^TTSf ‘ if 1 now get angry, 

the business will be spoiled ; ’ rT % f^T^TT 
^ *1*17, ‘if you did not take him, then who else did carry him 
off?’. 

(3) In the third place, both condition and consequence 
may be contrary to fact and impossible of realization. 
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The protasis expresses a condition which was not 
realized, the apodosis, a consequence which would have 
followed, had not the condition failed. The verb of the 
protasis is commonly put in the indefinite imperfect, 
much less frequently in the past contingent perfect, and 
very rarely iu the past contingent imperfect. The verb 
of the apodosis is commonly also found in the indefinite 
imperfect. 

Examples: wt *T ^ 7TT»m fit ‘had I asked 

anything from him, he would have given (it) ; ’ wf WFT*I 
^TfTT fft *T«T<n, ‘ had this story been going on, then I 

too should have heard (it).’ In the following conditional 
clause, sit is idiomatically omitted from the protasis before 
fwt % ^fT^n^rr ^ wtm tfhit ^ 

‘ if perchance no one had told (us), yet I would have per- 
ceived,’ etc. 

a. Sometimes the past imperfect is used in the apodosis ; 

thus, wt ^TfrfT rft HT *RifTT ^TT, ‘he was able to bring it, if 
he had wished.’ The past tense, ^n, of the copula, is some- 
times found alone in the apodosis ; thus, wt fl"yt fit 
■^IWT ^TT, ‘it had been well, if you had heard what I had to 
say;’ *at ^ ^ ^TT^T 7H* *1 ftfft 7ft 

sit % WT <BT7T ‘ if a rumour of this thing had 

not reached my ear, then what had been the use of this 
panchdyat decision ? ’. 

b. Sometimes the past contingent perfect is the tense of 

the apodosis. Thus, 7j[ TF* WTT »ft ^ it U^iTTT ftm fft 
Tift ^ TOT Tnft % Tn; ft fft, ‘ if thou hadst even 

once cried out from the heart, then that cry of thine had 
reached beyond the stars.’ 

906 . The conditional conjunction is often omitted in all 
varieties of the conditional sentence. Thus, % ^JTT»T «H( 
f»T% fft ‘(if) a husband be found (who is) her equal, then 
he may give (her).’ In the following, fft »ft introduces the 
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apodosis : % JjH f % ^3T fT^t ft »ft ^fff ft, ‘ (though) 

I should take and cast (before them) heaps of jewels, yet it 
were fitting.’ Here may be noted the common idiom, in 
which a verb is repeated with ft; as, e.g., ff frn^H ft cTt ft, 
‘ possibly this may be the reason.’ 

a. In phrases introduced by fff ft, or its equivalents, 

there is an ellipsis of the entire protasis except its negative. 
Thus, fft fff StrlTfT fTff^ f ft' ft WT WTff f WF <|<3 

f , ‘ I ought to inform (him) at once, (if I do) not, then who 
knows what pain he may afterwards give ? ’. Similar are the 
following passages from the Ramdyan ; ftf TJftf 

‘BTsftatT «fff . . .. Ij «J tfff , ‘that, O lord of Raghu, is to 
be done by you, else I shall not live;’ ft ff wtff 

fTft, ‘be cheerful, else there is peril of your life;’ f ff 
fiftT ff f ff ftf fTtff! % ftff? f^ftf , ‘ I endure 

thy hard words, wretch, else I would carry off Sita by force.’ 

b. The illative conjunction, ft, is also sometimes omitted 

from the apodosis; and often, as in the following, both the 
illative and the conditional conjunction are omitted. Thus, 
fiH? fppn ff ff <sflf f, ‘if occasion arise, then they 
show their strength.’ This omission is specially common in 
poetry ; as, fff fTT fff fTft fffW ftff fffaf ff 

-Ml *Tt, ‘could I in any way at all know one trace (of her), I 
could in a moment conquer and bring captive Death himself.’ 

907. Sometimes a clause is at once temporal and con- 
ditional. In this case, the protasis is introduced by ff , but 
the apodosis, by the illative ft ; as, f f ff fflf ft It fi#, 
‘when he comes, then I may tell;’ where ft represents the 
‘ telling ’ as conditioned by the previous clause. 

a. Very often the temporal adverb is merely implied, and 
ft alone in the apodosis, marks the conditional character 
of the protasis. Thus, ff ff LfR ft f^ft' f Wlf f»T 
fTfT, ‘(when) his meditation was broken, then, reflecting, 
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he knew;’ ft* TT3TT Trftfsm UT%cT 5Rt 31% rft Iff |^T, 

‘ on e day (when) Rdjd Parikshit went to hunt, then he 
saw there,’ etc. 

908. Concessive clauses are a species of conditionals, Concessive 

x 7 Conditional 

and are subject to the same rules as to the employment causes, 
of the tenses. The subordinate clause is introduced by 
or tiffu, wf , or even alone ; to which u virtu, 
or, colloquially, rff vft, UT7g, or xn:, answer in the 
principal clause. 

Examples : tpffq % t}VfU JTTsm f TflTfu fit 

ITOtm Wt %, ‘although they regard man 
as intelligent, yet his intelligence is only a mere name ; ’ vjurfu 

*ft*flr *r f*rr ft<ft t ut*t sii ^ ht xrtv in %, 

‘although ascetics are very patient, yet when their anger 
rises;’ Vf^fq WH3W Hlft Tf^fU ^ fUi 
‘ although there is great uncertainty, yet hear a word of mine;’ 

WT STH ITUffK % l¥fTTT ^ rftvft tWF liT U^ZT 

«f WTl, ‘ if one should become incarnate in countless 
births, and give never so much, yet an equivalent for learning 
could not be given ; ’ vftt T* ift iff UT *lf iwt TUPft 
•f iftl^ft, ‘ although one cherish this body, yet it will never 
become his own.’ 

a. Sometimes in concessive clauses, Hf, used as a con- 
junction, introduces the protasis, followed by tr;«tT, or some 
similar word, in the apodosis; thus, Hf HU*ft ^rfisTsff fit 
iftT ft f*IT ft ITfJ »T % *Ift IT IT, ‘ though she may have 
looked toward her companions, yet this I knew,’ etc. 

b. The conjunction may be omitted from either clause; 
thus, WT Wt Hilt ITflt TT fT^, ‘what though we have 
been worsted in this present battle?’; vjurfq ^ HV fl 
ffi mft iff ht^ I' %it nfam $ irf Tfl % ‘ although the 
blooming time of this (vine) is not just now come, how it is 
loaded with buds ! ’. 
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Construction 
of Interroga 
tive Clauses. 


Of Interrogative Sentences. 

909 . These present but little that calls for special 
remark. In the absence of any other interrogative word, 
a question i& often indicated by the interrogative pro- 
noun, WT {pod. fa [^tj or fa), which in such cases is 
incapable of translation. When a question merely 
implies perplexity, so that a direct answer is not ex- 
pected, the contingent future may be employed ; but 
when asked for information, one of the indicative tenses 
is required. 

Examples : «PT, ‘now how can 

one manage to remain in Gokul ? WT 

f , ‘ are such people called anything good ? ’ ; zr ’SPOTR 
WRRT, ‘how shall this dishonour be endured?’ — 
where the question is equivalent to a strong negative state- 
ment; TJSi w ‘ why should I kill thee?’; 

W& fa 'ftl'* , ‘will the mother of Mam ever show 

obstinacy ? ’ ; eft ‘ are you one of the 

servants of Hurt ? ’. 

910 . The Hindi exhibits a special fondness for inter- 
rogative forms. Especially in vivacious conversation, the 
interrogative is often preferred to the direct form of state- 
ment. So also, the interrogative is often substituted for 
the demonstrative, or correlative pronoun or adverb in the 
various compound sentences above noted, — especially when 
surprise is expressed. Thus, *ff ^ *1? vf 337 31TOT 3i«T 
«1 f*RRT , ‘if you had not said this, would you not have had 
half of the fruit ? ’ ; ^t f f %f ft *1 -yfT ft 3R ff <373 WT 
^tfT %> ‘if that love has not remained, then if one now 
recall (it) to (his) mind, what conies (of it) ? ’ ; 
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fir Wf *9 wfcr *n^T Wf, ‘ SUd appeared between 
the two, like the Illusive Power between linthm and the 
soul ; ’ Tjsn gfyfST gift ^ITd ^ fsfi sift *RI f i?I % iTfcfT 
^sfTTj ‘where does Raja Yudhishtir come, but where the 
demon Maya had built a palace ? ’. 


911 . When an affirmative answer is expected or 
desired to a question, this is very commonly indicated 
in ordinary conversation by the negative particle 
(never *|f) at the end of the sentence, tittered with 
a peculiar rising inflection. 

Thus, 'JSpsf ii ‘ tell (me), the prince is 

certainly well, (is he) not ? ’ cfY THTS Sit) •!> ‘ now thou 
art surely satisfied, (art) thou not?’. 


912. In Naipal!, while ^5JT is sometimes used, as in High Hindi, to Interrogative 
introduce an interrogative clause, more commonly the question is indicated j^'(“ ses m ^ a i' 
as sucli by at the end of the clause. In questions to which an affirma- 
tive answer is expected, tiiis fa is regularly preceded by «To , ‘ not.’ 

Examples are : ?! ft* faR , ‘ art thou the Messiah *ft*T«*fh!r 

wt *nf*r* ft fa , ‘is this a man of Galilee? 

^fif^T ft«T5 fa . ‘ are ye not of more value than the sparrows ? ’ ; <q^['<3 
fa, ‘doth he not take account of the expense?’. In 
the Gospel, in these cases, as in most negative clauses, «Jo is written as 
a part of the verb which it qualifies. 


Of the Collocation of Words. 

913 . The normal order of the parts of a simple sentence Normal Order 
in Hindi, is (1) subject, (2) predicate, (3) copula, as, jjviiz! mut ° " ° rd3 ' 
f[, ‘man is a sinner;’ f7* *fd*l*T f, Ram Das is 
wise.’ But iu the passive construction of transitive verbs, 
the case of the agent takes the first place, the subject 
nominative or the accusative the second, and the predicate 
verb the last place; as, % ^fw^lt ‘be sent 

for ropes.’ 


■n 
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914. Hindi, however, allows the greatest liberty of 
deviating from this normal order, whether for the sake of 


emphasis, or to meet the necessities of metre in poetry, 
and of rhythm even in prose. In general, a word is rendered 
emphatic in proportion as it is displaced from its normal 
position in the sentence; as, rnnft I Trfft ift MTO, 


‘ base-born women desert their husbands.’ This is the rule 
with such predicates as fvigTT, etc. ; as, f?[«T, 

‘auspicious is this day;’ ‘a curse to me!’. 

The predicate is also emphasized by placing it after the 
copula, last in the sentence ; as, f ’sftx: ffTO 

f ‘abundant is your merit, and your sin tittle ft 

‘ this > s the lord of Brahma, Rudra, and 
Indra .’ Or the predicate, if emphatic, may take the first 
place in the sentence ; as, *rnmT % Wt *TT "fit ft*H 
‘those are powerful, who obey their parents;’ 
5 R«TT«MIv!H ?ft *nft %, ‘ the trouble here is no man 

(but a bee, etc.).’ So, in participial tenses, the participle 
may for the sake of emphasis be separated from the auxiliary 
by several works. Thus, in the following, the participle 
is made strongly emphatic by placing it at the beginning 
of the sentence, while the auxiliary remains at the end ; 
W?T vft % ifH| ‘you had come indeed after deer.’ 


riaceofCopula 915. The copula receives the greatest emphasis when 
placed in the beginning of a sentence; as, f »ft ^l^ T, 
‘ it is indeed good.’ This is especially common, to heighten 
the effect of a following adversative clause ; as, % eft ifTfa 
‘he is indeed poor, but wise % ?ft qnjtjf ft 
tJT • • • 1^*42 it Tift ‘they are indeed well but . . . 

are in much anxiety.’ 

Place of the 916. The object of a transitive verb regularly immediately 
0bject ' precedes it : as, ^ f* wt *4U ?TI f, ‘ he is beating me ; ’ 
but is emphasized when first in the sentence ; thus, ^RfttT 
ift ft’ %ft WtHilT, ‘ this unconquerable one, how shall I 
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conquer?’. A less emphatic position is the last; as, iff 
3TTf*TT #T TnT’IT 5^, £ he who marries her, will kill me’ 

The verb itself, whether transitive or intransitive, is emphatic 
in the first place ; thus, JTK grfT <ftff ‘ shall I kill 
thee?’ and also in the following ; ?ff ^ ‘why do 

you not give it ? 

a. If a verb have an indirect object, this regularly 
immediately precedes the direct object; as, 
fcfRTR ^flT lg, ‘ I give you this book.’ But words denoting 
the motive or object of an action, are regularly placed 
immediately before the verb'; as, ^fl^TT, 

‘ he came to save us.’ But for emphasis it may follow the 
verb. Thus, ’Snsn | UsTT f *3 ‘ to afflict the 

people, this demon has come.’ 

917. In contrasted clauses, the emphatic words may be Order, in Con- 

1 * trasfc. 

placed, the one at the beginning of the first clause, the other, 
at the end of the second ; thus, *fT ^ t^TT 

*TCf, ‘ sorrow he endured, to us gave happiness.' 

918. In interjectional phrases, the following is an ®^ ti “ 8 Ex ' 

illustration of the common order ; |r HI T ‘ praise 

unto God !’. But the copula may sometimes be omitted, and 
the order inverted ; thus, bffTrT > 

‘ Tulsi ! on such a sinner, again and again a curse.’ 

919. The vocative usually stands first in a sentence, but 
may come last for emphasis ; as, ^ ^ 35IT f^FT^TT b lfu*Tt, 

‘what is this thou hast done, thou wicked woman ?’. 

920. When pronouns of different persons follow one Order of Pro- 

r nouns, 

another in the same construction, the order is the reverse 

of English ; i.e., the first person always precedes the 2nd and 

the 3rd. Thus, % WT ^ TRT, ‘ what fruit have you 

and I obtained!’ 3T*wt if fW tp%' %% BWT, ‘the 

guru’s wife had sent us and you to get firewood.’ 
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Position of At- 921. Attributive adjuncts, whether adjectives, participles, 

tnoutiv GS • 

or genitives, regularly precede the nouns they qualify. 
When they follow, they are to be taken predicatively, and 
are thus rendered emphatic. The chief exception to the 
statement is in the case of the genitive, which, in hooks 
written under the influence of Persian, often follows the 
substantive, in imitation of Persian idiom. 

Examples are, ?? ?, ‘that is a large town ;’ 

*T? ysHli |, ‘ this is my book it <!f?t fa? 

^(T, ‘ I saw a dead lion there.’ But reversing the order, 
these all become predicative adjuncts. Thus, ^? 

‘that town is large;’ xnjrqi f, ‘this book is mine;’ 
JT ^ Wft fa? <RTT ‘ I saw a lion dead there.’ 

Thus iu the following, the position of the genitive indicates 
it as predicative ; ?*TTTT •PTY % srfa %, ‘it is 

my purpose to go away from the city.’ 

922. Appositive adjuncts are regularly treated as attribu- 
tives, and precede the noun which they define ; thus, 
qiT TT*T, ‘Ram the son of Dasarath ;’ ‘ the 

goldsmith Bhavdni .’ 

Position and 923. All adjuncts, whether attributive or predicative, 

Emphasis. 

are rendered emphatic by separation from the noun 
which they qualify. 

Thus, fatten tn; ?? ^%JTT, ‘even Brahma 

will not have any power over you;’ TWT ^3^ '? 

^rfa*rpft> ‘ in the Kali Yug, kings have arisen (who are) 
proud;’ ?TO %' WPU rft | fa^ LfT °(*l ^ 

*TT*TT ?, ‘ iu {his) hand indeed is bow and arrow, but on 
[his) head is placed a garland of forest flowers.’ 

Position of 924. Adverbial a djuncts, whether words or phrases, 

Adverbial Ad- . . J . . 1 

juncts. as, e.g., conjunctive participles with their adjuncts, 
regularly closely precede the word they qualify. They 
may even come between a verb and its object. In 
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accordance with the general principle above noted, they 
become emphatic in proportion to their separation from 
the word. Or emphasis may be expressed by placing 
them after the word, or between the parts of the peri- 
phrastic tenses. 

Thus, iftVT W?fr, c come quickly!’; <ff gnsfT?? Tf?n *TT, 

‘ be was living in Kashi ; ’ % f r eRfriT, ‘he would 

every day say to me;’ gi? ^t=ff, ‘go and see.’ But 

with more or less emphasis, fy; f?r % 7TT, ‘ every 

day he would say to me;’ <pr ^,‘ivhen will you 

come ? ’; ^ cjt f , ‘ her nature is sensitive, 

very;’ ^ ‘don’t touch that charm;’ 

<TR «T JTfl Tt^ST Wt vjt, ‘tell me why you hindered me.’ 

So, for emphasis, the relative adverb may be transferred from 
the beginning to the end of a sentence, as often in the drama, 

Itandhir aur Prem -Mohani ; thus, vj ^ 

‘ as long as any matter be not certain.’ 

a. The emphatic particle, *ff, is occasionally inserted in 

the absolute future, before the terminations an, etc. It 
thus appears to give emphasis to the action of the verb, rather 
than the futurition of the action. This idiom is especially 
frequent in the Shakuntald ; thus, ^ ^ , 

‘I will talk with her;’ XJ 3 TT ^ rft ‘the 

king’s command we will certainly keep.’ 

b. With the conjunctive participle, iff is regularly added 

to the verbal stem, but, rarely, is attached to the termination ; 
thus, 'll tfl ^TTrlT *TT, ‘supporting it, indeed, 

I was bringing it.’ 

925. When the negative is used with compound verbs, Position of Xe- 
the emphasis of the negation properly falls upon that part 0 f gatlve ' 
the compound to which it is immediately prefixed ; as, e.g., 
f%tl *rar?rF ‘ I am not able to write ; ’ but, fspjj 
•fiff ^^rTT ‘ I am not able to write.’ The force of illustra- 
tions is indeed lessened when dissevered from the context. 
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Conjunctions. 


but the following may be of some value : 5ft 

i <fr * *fl*r *rarr, ^ Tf > ‘ ^hrt 

Kristin Chand with his mouth indeed was unable to speak, 
but with eyes full of tears stood gazing.’ Here the emphasis 
is on the speaking, but in the following it is the fact of ability 
on which the stress of denial falls : § ^l=f 

*pr fj irn: ^ *r *n?r 

* my feet are twenty in all ; now in the Kali Yug four out of 
the twenty are left, hence to walk I am unable.’ Again, as 
appeal’s from the context, with an emphasis on the pro- 
hibition : rfj? Jf efit . . . ‘do not 

allow your sister to come out;’ but with a different 
emphasis, gnrr xft *T f^STT, 

‘ he took up and carried U'sha to the palace, and did not let 
her return' 

a. Observe that when the passive conjugation is used in 

strong denials, the negative, in accordance with the above, is 
almost invariably placed immediately before the auxiliary. 
Examples are very numerous ; thus, ^ 

Miff ‘to describe the beauty of that time is 

impossible;’ *ft % »nff ^TiJ, ‘for me to walk is 

impossible.’ 

b. The parts of a compound verb may be separated, for 

the sake of emphasis, not only by the negative, but also by 
one or more other words, as in the following : i^fT ift 

3T?n ‘ I ant, indeed, become exactly so.’ 

926 . Of conjunctions it is to be observed, that must 
always immediately follow the word which it emphasizes. 
Thus, ilTT »ft TT^i iJStTT VTT, ‘ one son of mine was also 
reading;’ i.e., of mine, as well as of some other person; 
but, iryr TJ3i TfSrfT vn, ‘ one son , also, of mine, was 

reading ; ’ or with yet a different sense, inj xi^i V$WT Ht 
vn, ‘one son of mine was reading, also.’ ?ff, as a particle 
of emphasis, regularly follows the w ord which it emphasizes ; 
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as, eft ‘ I indeed, will surely come.’ But as 

an illative particle it commonly takes the first place in the 
sentence ; as, gfr W’sTT ^ rft f *T ipJnjfa ‘ if 

your honour will give permission, then I will go and see my 
birth-place.’ 

a. ^rfa: (^rs, ’rr, ^r), ‘and,’ fa, ‘that,’ t^, tn:, 
fa«rT, ‘but,’ 4 yet,’ ^r, or *rr, ‘or,’ must occupy the 

first place in the sentence they introduce, or immediately 
precede the phrase they annex, iff or ‘ if,’ 

7fHnfa, etc., ‘although,’ regularly take the first place in 
the sentence; but emphatic words may precede them. 

Thus, *fp35IF% cff >ft ^ t tft ft 

‘ this man — even if he come, then of what use can he be?’ 

Trwr ft | rranftr fwt *rfY, 

‘that Raja, although very wealthy indeed, yet never gives 
any thing to any one whatever.’ 

927. As to the arrangement of the various members Arrangement 

„ , . in Compoun 

of a compound sentence, the following points are to be Sentences. 

observed : — 

(1) Final substantive clauses introduced by fa, ‘that,’ and 
causal sentences introduced by ‘ because,’ can never 

stand first, as sometimes in English. Thus, faff ^n^TT 

^ fa ffa, ‘ I have come that I may have an 

interview with you;’ TRJ 1: T^T TfT WTrn 3jrffa 

ipr TT5fT ft ’Stmt ‘ if is impossible for 

for me to remain in this age, because Shudras, becoming 
kings, will exercise more injustice over me.’ 

a. But final and causal sentences introduced by the relative 
pronoun, may emphatically precede the principal clause. 

Thus, rm wr ^3trRI fsm 5j *p?T gtjpjf ffa, ‘contrive 
such a plan that your birth may prove fruitful (of good).’ 

b. Adjective clauses introduced by the relative gff, 
regularly precede the correlative clause ; but the relative, 
when emphatic, may be placed last. Thus, ^ afiTfl 3iT f 
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Wt ^r§ f ^ £ that spiritual guide is of use who is able to 

remove sorrow ; ’ guj faJTR if «TT, 

‘ he sat in that flower-chariot which had come from Lanka.’ 
Or it may be the correlative clause which is emphasized by 
the reversed position ; as in the following ; qgfg SRT 

*t?t ws tr fr*n % wr *»rr*r 

«1hCfT I, ‘very hard must be the heart of that saint who has 
given such a difficult task to such a fair maiden.’ 

928. Adverbial clauses, denoting place, time, manner, or 
the condition of an action, usually precede the principal 
clause which they follow. But when there is emphasis upon 
the principal sentence it will precede the subordinate clause. 

a. It is to be especially observed that a conditional clause 
cannot follow the principal clause as freely as in English. 
The learner should be especially careful in translating such 
English phrases, as, ‘he will go if you will,’ to avoid the 
English order, as in most cases the Hindi will then be 
obscure. The conditional clause in Hindi very rarely and 
exceptionally takes the second place in a compound sentence. 

b. Examples of the emphatic position of the principal 
before the adverbial clause are as follows : f 37 % cfl Tuft 

*rr WW ^ • sHf c we indeed 

knew this, at that very time when Shri Krisjin Chand pro- 
tected Bra/;’ WIT off it SR WT^T 

«nfT <T«fi ‘one should escort (on their way) 

those who are dear, until they meet a body of water.’ 

929. It is important to remark that in poetry, all rules 

and principles touching the position of words and sentences, 
give way to the exigencies of the verse. Thus even the order 
of the parts of compound words is reversed; as, e.g,, in 
?Ti^«WSj«T for ‘destroyer of Mayan,’ to rhyme with 

in the previous line. Words denoting plurality (§ 104) 
may precede the noun they modify ; as, 3T«T c they 

utter abusive words.’ Even the postpositions may precede 
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the noun; as, for f^HY ‘in the Triple 

junction.’ And an attributive may follow its noun, even at a 
long distance; as, ^3 HW’TT f^f ‘who has 

made this ocean of life as sand.’ And a conditional con- 
junction may appear in the end of the sentence to which 
it belongs ; as, rPT ‘ although thy 

arrows could dry up ten million oceans.’ And the parts 
of compound verbs are separated and inverted quite at the 
pleasure of the poet, as illustrated in § 5(58. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PROSODY. 

of 930. The Hindi system of prosody, in its fundamental 
principles, is substantially identical with that of the 
Sanskrit. In no modem language, probably, has prosody 
been so elaborately developed as in. Hindi. Indeed, 
prose Hindi until recently has been quite exceptional, 
and almost owes its existence to the stimulus of a foreign 
government, or the labours of missionaries, Avho, as 
might be expected, are for the most part unable to write 
a foreign language except in prose. Native writers, left 
to themselves, have almost without exception written in 
verse, and their labours have resulted in a system of 
versification which for inexhaustible variety, as well as 
for its intrinsic beauty, is probably unsurpassed. 

Rem. A general understanding of the principles of Prosody is a pre- 
requisite absolutely necessary to the understanding and interpretation of 
Hindi poetry. Without this, the student will often be left to uncertain 
conjecture ; nor, again, can any person, without an understanding of this 
topic, even read properly the simplest Hindi verse. His enunciation, if in 
public, is sure to be chiefly a matter of amusement to the natives who may 
bear him. 

1 931. Hindi prosody knows nothing of metre deter- 

mined, as in English verse, by the accent. Missionaries 
have indeed produced many hymns, in accentuated verse, 
after the manner of English metres ; but verse of this 
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kind is entirely a foreign importation, nor is there any 
reason to believe that the natives of India will ever he 
led to exchange their own admirable system for the com- 
paratively harsh and inflexible system of English versi- 
fication, which the exigency of the occasion has called 
into an existence which is likely to prove but temporary. 

932. All Hindi verse is regulated, like that of classic 
Greek and Latin, by a regard to the quantity of the 
syllables, as long or short. In Hindi poetry, however, 
unlike that of ancient Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, rhyme 
(gafi) is almost universally employed ; and usage demands 
that rhyming lines shall always correspond, not in one 
only, but at least in the two last syllables. 

N.B. It should be remembered, however, in order to 
the correct interpretation of this rule, that the voAvel a , 
inherent in all consonants, which in prose is often silent 
when medial, and always silent when final, in poetry is 
always counted and commonly pronounced. Thus, e.g., 
WTH, although in prose a monosyllable ( hat ), in poetry is 
reckoned a dissyllable, hdta.* 

933. Quantity is either long or or short 

or jfe*). A long syllable is denoted in Hindi prosodial 
notation by the mark 4, and a short syllable by the 
mark | , which signs are thus respectively equivalent to 
the English marks — and ~ . Quantity is determined by 
the following rules. 

934. Eule I. The vowels ^si, x, ^ an( l are short, 

and the remaining vowels, i;, ^3?, IT, and are 

long, by nature. 


Rules for 
Quantity. 


Vid. § 14 (4). 
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a. It is important to observe that although xj originally 
denoted a long diphthongal sound only, it has come to 
represent also, in Hindi, as in Prakrit, a short sound, e,* for 
which reason, in Hindi poetry, tj is sometimes treated as a 
short vowel. 

b. The principle which regulates the quantity of ij seems 
to be as follows. Whenever u represents an original radical, 
as, e.g., in a noun like ifer, or in a gunated causal base, 
like in xjj^wr, from fqfy»TT ; or has resulted from the 
combination of two formerly concurrent letters, as in for 

from , or 'Efff for Yftlf? ; in such cases TJ is 

invariably long. But in words where xr represents a primitive 
short vowel, a or i, as, e.g., in for fstff , for 

it is usually, though not invariably, counted pro- 
sodially short. A good illustration is found in the following 
half Doha from the Rdmdyan ; iff*? B 

Wff 3BT*T • This line can only be scanned in accordance 
with the above principle, by counting tj in and 

3ff, as short, and the remaining e’s as long. Otherwise 
we shall have 2 7 instants, instead of 24, as required for 
each line of a Doha. But in the following Arddha Chaujuu, 
is short in %f^, and long in fsprafa 

This Prakritic short, or ‘common,’ appears chiefly 
in the oblique forms of the various pronouns, and as a union- 
vowel before verbal terminations; as, 
etc., etc.f 

935. Eule II. A short vowel before two consonants 
in the same word becomes long by position. Thus, ^3 in 
and a in the first and second syllables of Trare, are 
long by position. 


* § 3, b. 

t Compare the remarks in § 3, b-d, on the short e heard in certain col- 
loquial dialects. 
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Exc. 1. A short vowel before the plural termination 
or f?i|, and sometimes before and as in 
and 5 T^f, remains short. 

Exc. 2. A short vowel before a conjunct consonant of 
which the second element is as, e.g., a in may 

be counted either long or short. 

Rem. In Sanskrit prosody, a final short vowel was also lengthened 
before a conjunct consonant initial in a following word. But Hindi poets 
commonly neglect this. 

936. Kule III. A short vowel before Anusvar or 
Vkarg followed by a consonant, is long by position. 

Thus the short vowels in «g3§, vr, f^Pl, are all long by 
position. So also Anusvar in the end of a line lengthens 
a preceding short vowel; as in ^4, . 

Exc. But when Anusvar stands, as is very often the case, 
for Anundsik* a preceding short vowel remains short. 

Thus, e.g., in *p=ry, , Anusvar stands for Anundsik ; 

and therefore the vowels 31, and 3, retain their natural 
short quantity. 

937. The unit of metrical quantity is called jtr The Metrical 
matra, ‘an instant.’ A matra denotes the length of 

time occupied in the utterance of a short vowel, as 31 , 
or ' 3 . All long vowels and diphthongs are regarded as 
consisting of two matras. This must be carefully borne 
in mind, in order to understand the prosodial measure- 
ment of verse. 

Thus the words <pj, 7TTU, rTWt, contain, respectively, 2, 3, 
and 5 matras, as follows ; <T9, = 2 ; <TP7 , t w = 3 ; 

- + - + - = 5. Similarly the line, WT* sfifal 
^1, contains 13 -matras. 
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Rem. For JJTH, TpfT also occurs in some native works, Ijlf is also 
used in the same sense. 


938 . The laws of Hindi prosody allow a great degree 
of liberty in respect of orthography, and even of gram- 
matical construction. The following principles regulate 
prosodial license. 

(1) A long may he written for a short vowel, and 

vice versa. 

a. This rule most commonly operates in final letters, es- 
pecially at the end of lines, either for the sake of rhyme, 
or to fill out the total quantity of the line ; as in 

for ^^WT«T (to rhyme with WT’tT) ; ITpfV (to rhyme with 
IflTsft); and (to fill out quantities) for l^if, fTTT 

for for , etc., etc. 

b. But medial and initial radical vowels also are sometimes 
shortened, even in the middle of a line ; as, e.g., in 

for ZBJT, for IVfcR, for aft for 

it, Wlff for gfprfl, Ullfa for ITWiflir, etc., etc. 

(2) Anusvdr is inserted or omitted for the sake of 
rhyme ; as in l^ftr , TOlfi, to rhyme with 1 T 1 and ?flfi ; 
and ^T3f (for ^rtl), to rhyme with irRi. 

(3) Diphthongs, medial and final, are resolved into 

their component vowels ; as, jnirriT for ; lifT, 

for lit, and lit; for qfs^f, 

etc., etc. The latter vowel is then very often prolonged ; 
as, e.g., in irct) for lit and it; and sometimes 
the former vowel is lengthened: as in the following, 
where ^fT3 is written for wf, to rhyme with *ir3; 
^rft^fiTT M Wf firrff Hi Hi ii F3 . More rarely both 
are lengthened ; as in imt for li, to rhyme with wrt ; 
thus, fn i ^nrrt. 
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(4) Occasionally a vowel of one organ is exchanged 
for one of another ; as in for ^ , in the following : 

^rrff sfif 

(5) A syllable, most commonly y, is often added to 
fill out a line and make a rhyme ; as in ^%y, gryrTTf , for 

and flRym. 

(6) A consonant is sometimes doubled, to lengthen 

a preceding vowel; as in xsfff , , 

for , etc. 

(7) For the same reason Anusvdr is often inserted, as 
in the following line from Chand , given by Beames : 
ttsht Jpnft ^'trrfV where all the Anusvdr s but the 
third are metri gratiu. 

Rem. It is to lie remembered, however, that in many of the above 
cases the variations represent archaic forms of the words in question, 
chosen metri gratia. 

(8) The rules of agreement are often neglected, so 
that the masculine is used for the feminine, the singular 
for the plural, and vice versa, to meet the exigencies of 
the rhyme. Thus, we have for f%*rr, *TRT for ini;, 

*rrt for etc., etc.* 

939 . Pause (fwyr*l) is of two kinds, sentential and Metrical Pause 
harmonic. The sentential pause occurs at the end of 
correspondent lines, and is marked by the signs, | , half- 
pause , and B, full-pause. The harmonic pause or caesura 

varies in different metres, and is marked by no sign. 

940 . The simple feet used in Hindi verse are of three Varieties of 

# b # Feet. 

kinds, viz., monosyllabic, dissyllabic, and trisyllabic. 


* Vid. § 875. 
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[§§ 941, 

942. 

Occasionally, 

compound polysyllabic feet are also 

em- 

ployed. 

Each class of feet contains several varieties, as 

indicated below.* 




6 


Name. 

Ahbrev. 

Symbol. 

In English. 


i L 

2* 


4 

Long, 

— 

o 

§ 

(2. 



1 

Short, 

- 

3 

fl. 


*1*1 

44 

Spondee, 

— 

2. 

cTT^r 

3H5T 

4l 

Trochee, 

- - 

X 

X 

3. 

■«n5r 


14 

Iambus, 

^ _ 

5 

.4. 



II 

Periambus, 

- - 


r l. 



444 

Molussus, — 

— 


2. 



III 

Tribrach, ■— 

s-/ 'w' 

3 

3. 



411 

Dactyl, — 


IB 

3 

4. 

WS 


144 

Bacchic, ^ 

— 

X 

5. 



141 

Amphibrach, — 

— S— ' 

£ 

6. 


T 

414 

Cretic, — 

' — ' 


7. 



114 

Anapest, 

w . 


,8. 


<T 

441 

Antibacchic, — 




a. The longus is in Hindi named guru, { heavy,’ (also 
called hdru,) and the brevis, laghu, ‘ light,’ (also called meru .) 


b. The eight varieties of trisyllabic feet are often col- 
lectively termed *pj[ gun, par excellence. 

Notation of 941 . It is important to note that in Hindi works on 
Feet. r 

prosody, the symbolic letters are always used to denote the 
feet. Thus vrar»T would denote the three feet, VOTW, g^nsi, 
«rw ; + T’lW + etc., etc. 

942 . Polysyllabic feet are chiefly used in Jdti 
Chhand .f They are formed by various combinations of 
the above three kinds ; and have no specific names. 

* In the following pages it has been thought wise ordinarily to employ 
the Hindi names and symbols for the various feet, as until the student 
is familiar with them, he will be quite unable to read intelligently the 
simplest page of any native work on this important subject, f Vid. § 944. 
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943 . Hindi verse (^*^) is of two classes; viz., Verse Classified 

^ Vritt Chhand , and wrf?T Jati Chhand. 

944 . I. That is called Vritt Chhand which is regulated 
by the number of syllables (^TVT) in each char an or 
metrical line. It is therefore also called T’CW Varan 
Chhand. 

II. That is called Jati Chhand which is measured by 
the number of matras or metrical instants in each line. 

I. Of Vritt Chhand . 

945 . In Vritt Chhand each verse consists of four ‘ Orders ’ of . 

. y , . Vritt Chhand. 

metrical lines ( char an or pad). Vritt Chhand is further 
distinguished as of three Orders, viz., (1) mma, 

‘even;’ (2) arddhasama , ‘half-even;’ (3) frpsnr 

vishama , ‘uneven.’ These are distinguished as follows : 

(1) In Sama Vritt each char an has an equal number 
of syllables. 

(2) In Arddhasama Vritt the first and third charans 
have an equal number of syllables, and also the second 
and fourth. 

(3) In Vishama Vritt each char an has a different 
number of syllables. 

Rem. Although Vritt Chhand is measured by the number of syllables 
in each charan, yet in most metres of this class these syllables are not 
taken indifferently, but in each variety are regulated by a certain sequence 
of feet, as in Latin and Greek verse. 

946 . Native prosodians divide verse of the 1st Order Genera of 
(Sama Vritt) of the First Class into twenty-six Genera , 
according to the number of syllables in each of the four 
charans. Each of these genera has its own specific name, 

as given below. 


38 
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[§§ 947-950. 


Examples of 
Sama Vritt 
Metres. 


Thus a verse of this class having three syllables in each 
char an, would belong to the 3rd Genus, named ?p2n Madhya-, 
one of fifteen syllables, to the 15th Genus, named 
Atisharkari, etc., etc. 

947 . Under each of the above genera, again, are con- 
tained as many Species as combinations of long and 
short syllables are possible with any given number of 
syllables. 

Thus the 2nd Genus comprehends four species, as follows : 

(1) ; (2) w x- ; (3) — — ; (4) — — ■ ; and the 3rd Genus 

comprehends eight possible species, viz., (1) ; (2) ' — ' — ; 

m' — , m— m- — . <7> 1 

( 8 ) • 

Rem. It is plain that in metres of a large number of syllables, the 
number of possible combinations must be very great. Native prosodians 
give ingenious rules for determining the possible varieties under each 
genus, the place of any specified variety in the prastur ( udisht ), or, the 
place in the prastdr being given, to determine the metre of any required 
species ( naskt ). But these matters seem to be of no practical importance, 
and we may wisely refer to native authors the student who is curious in 
these things. 

948 . All Sama Vritt metres containing more than 

twenty-six syllables, are classified under a 27th Genus 
named Dandak , which is fancifully said to com- 

prehend 999 varieties. 

949 . Finally, it should be observed that in Sama 
metres the 2nd charan must rhyme with the 1st, and 
the 4th with the 3rd. 

950 . The following are examples of the most common 
metres under each genus. As the 3rd and 4th charans 
are exactly like the 1st and 2nd, the first two charans 
only, for lack of space, have been given in the examples 
after Genus Y. 
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Class I. ^ ^ Vritt Chliand , or ’TOT ^ Varan 

Chliand. 

Older I. Sama Vritt. 

if 

Genus I. . 


Species. Feet in each 

charan. 

Examples. 



*r 


§f 11 f II ^ft B 

n 



Genus 

II. hwit. 

N» 



3m 


^IrTT II «I7tfT II II Vtf; II 

V* 

*n?r 


ftre H f%rq h «ra ii jto n 

>* VI 




T*t ii wr ii *ift ii *rft n 

¥T^ 

*p«r 


xiGi ii tfsr u to ii tou 



Genus III. *rsgr. 


<rnsft (’rrft) 


% UHfll N ft OTt || H ^TfTT 

bItot a 



’TO* 

ii ’TT’i u 

a "ftuist a 



VT^rl 

II ^TOcT a 

ii a 

’soft 


Wft 

n *TOt it *fr 

ii aft a 

^rff^ 

3T 


ii ^=rr^ ii xrff^ 

a ’iff ^ a 

wftorfir?n 

T 

i ^fr 

ii TOft it «ft ff^T ii ft fw a 

T*TCT 

* 


II ’IT’ft B T^*ft 

a a 

wnar 

rf 

’TR’rT 

a titw u f 

II WHsT II 



Genus 

IV. Trftm. 


or cft^T 

*nr 

f WTTT II TIT »TTTT || H#t Zlt B ftft UTtll 

?Hjft of'^iWT 


HTTRff It 

w 

*F5T 

*lt TTW 

a*f to B’l^pnfsB’ng^Tff a 
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Species. Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

ynfw ryt srtrr 11 a^wYf^a *r*rrft^a 

Yt*t w*t *nft a 5off a Trfa a tty a 

Yfw wr *ty <rf% a tty Yfa i fr a fair YR n 

yttY or crrr ty tty ttYt a Yfw yYt b yYt ytt ii t ^mr a 
tYt yy yYt a tp* yYt a ttyYt u tytYt i 

Genus Y. Y irfd gi. 

YwftfT ytt ytyt yY tttY n ttyt y yttY a yttY eft yttY a 
YfY YT ?TtY a 

yyy tyy ^rfa Yfff a sfrRTff u ipra Tff a 

YYY Tff H 

f¥torxjfj|fiT3nT YTT 5 * %YT B^YYYYYT BYTTY^P?Y B 

ytyt yYiY a 

frw yyy ^ty yty a ?ra tty a Yrf? «raf? a 

yYy HWff a 

faYTY wtt w wtY a y^Y f^rnY a $ttt *=?ttY a 
^ yyttY a 

tw yyt sbt^^yt b^wyyt byttwtt i 

Iyrytt a 

fTftT tty tfr ytt yttY a tr fwKY a yYt ^nft a 
iYwY iyttY a 

Genus VI. JIIY-4Y. 

^ytty yy wf t ytt ^*Y rfr a ttyt ytyY ftrY a 

yYyyy yy wf t yttw % a ttttY ytyt % a 

vf^fn ty Rfri ttyt y a ytp ytyt y a 
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§ 950 .] 

Species. Feet in each. Examples, 

charan. 

dd urd fdfTft u fdfTft s 

^TdddT dd dTdd d dt^t It did dfd dt<t B 

dTddt dd dift dd dTd B ddt df did U 

fddlfT TT diddt did % y iw % did % y 

fdddi dd dd di dwr II dd % dTWT B 

d^dWT dd fdt wfd dTft n dt| drfd dTft B 

dddfd dd drrt dd drt y d% ddfft n 

Genus YII. dfd id i '. 

ddd ddd dTdt dTdt ffd % B dTdt dTdt fdd d U 

dddfd ddd dd ddd fddt II dff ddd fddt D 

dtwi ddd dTTd | dddT B dft d ddt dWI U 

d d lTdfddT ddd dift dfd fdflft B dift dd fddlft II 

ddTfddT Tdd dTTd did did ft U «dTd did dTH ft II 

dTdTfddT Tdd dfW dffi dfdfT B dTTd dTTfT II 

fddTdT dTd dd dt ddtd ft tt dd dt dt dft B 

ddTdfW ddd dTdT fd dd f B %<3T dft dd | B 

Genus Till. ddfd.. 

fddd dddd ^ft dldd fdfTYt 11 didt fdfrft B 
dldT dddd dTdt dTdt dJTTt B \ dt ^dt d f ^ l t B 

ddT dddd dTW ITT^I dT II Tfd d dd d^ H 

fddfdTTdT dddd dnddf^tYtdnftlldTdddTdTd^dTT^B 
fddd^T dddd dTdd ddf d Wit; II Wdd f fddClt B 
dTTd dTdd Wf dd Wtfdt d% y dff ff fd dTddt gf| II 
dTdfddi dddd dtfd dift d dd d B dflB dift dt dd % II 

Hd l f ddi dTdd df*I dtff dTfddi tt ddt gfdrT fTfd^ R 

dfWdTT Tddd dTd %W dttf did || dTd |ddt fddTd tt 
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Genus IX. ^f <ft. 

Species. Feet in each Examples, 

charan. 

film: % frr«T ^rm n stoh Tft *m wm n 

?TftTshj frft wrf ii Hwt *mrt *RfY « 

^q*n^ wn? jtptY Jrrft *nfr ft WTft ii 
srrft wrfr srrft ft *rrft n 
*RT?I ^ift H ffq *? II 
*rq[ sj frfr ft fare** n 

Genus X. xjf?R. 

JfYlT W?*R ^Tt 5Mnft II 

•ssnwt toY f« ^ff aipft n 
^ftw »n^Rr Iff tg ^rrm^r II 

uff fij ii 

f^Tt awro ^<sPt ^*§Y wt n 

ftl| ftit snr *rf% u 

Genus XI. 

^ ♦ Kfc H fq f U ^r*T ^ift ^t gfa *r ^ft II 

*ft*ft ftft *nr fafrff fwt ii 

*rpfft ^ + fi ten ^t frft tjvci *rHY srcft n 

Wrft <ft WTft flft •TTft fT*ft II 
XftffTT ^ %F ^ TrfVfiT Wt II 

W Wf cT ^*ft wt H 

fTfra^R faflft <Ttff TTft D 

^rn-rr fr*n<Y ff ^nai Ttft u 
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Species. 

Feet in each 
char an. 

Examples. 


RaWT 

WRWa 

«R5R a W% 

n 



axj WWRa Wft ^fR^fr 

u 

^twar 

wm 

WTaa WR fafTW 

u 



^ta am faarrfr aunrt 

n 


Genus XII. waat. 


oRyK'HRT 

aWR 

^RTRt Tja f^frG Tift 

ii 



^<§1 R aa af<§ ^rft aTTt 

ii 

<frzai 

aaaa 

3JW^W TRW ^<TR WW 

ii 



WWa^ faa^ *TfT$3R 

U 

1RT 

•RTT 

awa aiTir anw arwY cpfr 

u 



JR*J am T^TT awT 

11 

fTPR^T 


faa afRaaal aaafT 

11 



Tffa at aaa a wt a^T 

II 

WWa Wia 

8R 

aat ana ^<§1 a^t arm anfr 

II 



aa atr a<#t walat afrat 

n 


aa 

i|w ana Tamfa araa 

ii 



araa ^r aa fwraa 

ii 

aarawt 

8a 

arrG awl ara anaY arft air 

n 


anaft wr t?r> *rfr ^r v 
Genus XIII. arfawaat. 

T R i RW l aaWWW ^sTF aaa fa^TW awl aR II 

rfTT^i 'aXT^ST tafTTa Wt aa II 
WfW?a awaaa aR ^ arm aa Wfa fWT^ II 

fa Rtff ff %£ aarct n 
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Species. Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

inrpnft fTw^i ffTTT *g*r grt fwrrft a 

f *g*t g vrw nr; git fggrTgt a 
gfHTfwt gragsra gg git jfH tfifam ft a 

gig ft gnrr girinf grt grt; u 
ART JTrHSRf 1 ! ^ ^ * f U 

wtft wtTt ft m *? f a 

Genus XIY. ir^ft. 

wufwm g g^ggnT RT^rr 11:1 %ff gfirw airfiigt a 

Rg gg*ra gtf *nrg rnfgrt a 
*T5TCH*m fgg gw w gs wrft II 

'Ufa? gff gfw fgg ^rg gff vrft n 
gggfggrgi fPPRuni *rr*ft ufrt gift? im wr wlr ft n 

ggft ggg Jtw 3|5ft ai^t ft H 

Genus XY. grftrcigift. 

*n;wgg t^t wft gift gfit it g grgt ii 
srrfrr grst f*rrft xrtrr gift 3f*rrgt ii 
wnrwt grcregg Tggrg T.Trr^rf?T %w fir tttwt ii 

gg WTff gft gggfg % gw n 
TT P a t ft ^PURR WK.W ^ fgflft gig gft fggrft II 

iprw gg grift gm gift fwrft u 

Genus XYI. gifs. 

3wr ww/g wtf? f ¥ gtff grtg grr gir wfi; a 
grrg% gift gggr wg rrg % fggiff a 
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§ 950 .] 


Feet in each Examples, 

charan. 

*r*rt fwG Iwk mm yG faG u 
tG Tfr tit wt wrr »raY *rG wm) it 
iian^^ f^fTfr; ?rpre fflfTfr yt<t jttG n 
ai?i *rt w? ci mim ^Tfl wrG it 

Genus XYII. "wfs. 

fireG srcnrcreispr Tf^ft GfawT *p*fi mim ’srG 11 
wrt wm wtf? sr sre wt n 
tf^nrrm *ro*nrnnf*r wt wr f<^ ttG wr wr GrtG u 

mum mi % GrG *iG G tjttG u 

*r<srYera*r tjwtG *rG *ity% mfi mum f h 
fa^nO «jrr»f Gr 5 R Gr *rnG mm wra % n 
ffwt *rcnR^*ra*r mxw mm rtG 11 

<ns^ mm G G mift irw^Tar « 

Genus XYIII. vfir. 

<& 

wr %^t<t frrvrq <rpilr *rra % u 
Gfirarr *er tm w^?<r ?f*n ^ mm % « 
^ttt^ ?ryc*:t m fafrft ^ttG fTTt: wit 11 

wifir ?p ttG? «G G wit wft ii 
JUGeT TUWRUT Gtf %HT TTVT ^ITWrT tG « 

wim wtot ^tra Gw TTWf*rrG «G n 

Genus XIX. ^tfGaftr. 

HT^rfGGfffT TO^rerTrPT YlG Gt ^^7 WIY<T ^G TT^T 

W <t ii 

Yrar %Trf wst*?? 1? wt ww m 
mi wt *pG a 


Species. 

«IKT^ 

wrfirG 
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Species. Feet tn each Examples, 

char an. 

^r»rr ^swf’rsrR 

ftfT u 

STJT ^hpTT TTT^ ^HPI ’IT" 
^rT ii 

Genus XX. irfi. 

irhr *M<»t*rw 3’r war w* ^ttw wrn?R Trrg ^ ^t t*t ii 

Genus XXI. nKfr. 

^JYTTT UTIRWr TT^I ^PT WGTt ■JTTft^T 

fW^ITft II 

iw t |/i *rr% f*rrG Hi; h 

<prrei » 

Genus XXII. 

Hf^O WWWI 5T*T^ HfH SJHPTcT iNnu nfa hhpttt 

wh w$t ii 

ihr hwpht zfX wt<t hr f 
<rra «rfl n 

HH<T»T»T*reH ^TT ii WTt HTi WC *M ^fi 

^if^rrt ii 

ht! hV ?f *rr#f w[ ^r ^t<t ’nc 
hh fiwt II 

Genes XXIII. Grgrfi. 

qn fgre T T’HTnTiT^’i *i ^?ra TTtv^rr h hh 

h hh! ii 
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Species. Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

mm nm wtf? nn n wt min 
nfnm mt II 

Cv 

rnnrnt 'an + ’in nn m xrff mfr ?ra ntf n nm m nrnfc 

n nn nt^st ii 

rnfm nren ftmn nnm nnm n ^tn 
nmn mY?t n 

nfmn nnnnmrnmn an n^T nn mm nnq nm it 

W 5 i mn i u 

rprjr nft mn mt mrm mff^ 
nmn; nn % it 


Genus XXI Y. n?arfn or nmfn. 

«n mms? nf nm n ato ft nf*a "It 
or mint ^ nt II 

ngsjmn fT mn mn nrart mfnr ito nmt 
fnmm if ii 

Genus XXY. qrfnmfn or nrfnsfn. 

mn + n ^nn % nn nron mnn m*t mt nm *im 

finrmn ft 11 

men n* nn ^fn gum mm n^n wm 
nnrnn ft « 

n^ft mi + n fnn qmn ntf nmn nft fnn is[ fnirr 

fmfn ntnn nTft n 

fnn nfin nn nnrrn nit fnfn ’gm nit nn 
vff fmrrft a 
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Species. Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

Genus XXYI. 

+ 5p?r ^ ^TT^^rn: 

JTT»T7f ^T<!*T II 

wi <jwt^ wt pnnf# <tttw 

?*r 4rrv*r ii 

f^nw C1T + 5RT 

53^T aiffT 4ffi II 

arrsii' irfT ■sfifpnf <rn;^ ^ ^ 

fW4Tr| 1 

Genus XXYII. ^3*1 . 
jfg^Yfx: a(w^) + 3R 

ait wr wl » 

j?«n f^ft ’nft' w% xft wt 
*rwr f^fr w% *ri “ 

*pa *r*r+<i8T wir fir ^ ^ <«iifiisi 

*firxrr*r *frf¥^ « 

^nvft xgrro *nh[T 

I ?va ^?r a 

t xrrf%l wr^t ^rrfali 
*rtf f*r%sr frg *rCt fr^^Tr'nfr 
Trw *r ^ f :x§ it t Trait ti 

©S. ©s' 3 

951. The following, among other metres of this 
Genus, are classified in the Pmgaladarsha as wfTrt W%- 
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has 31 syllables, but the feet are left 
optional. The pause falls upon the 8th, 16th, and 24th sylla- 
bles. The last two or three syllables of each line must rhyme. 

issrer eft "TTBr *rfar ^ | 3* <fr ^iro 

ffs m II 

stth ?nf^ ii 



has 32 syllables, with pause at the 


8th, 16th, and 24th syllables. The feet are optional. 


*HT% % R ^TT^Wt % R ^t^Rt % «T 

sr^t ^rrt a 

Tit *#!■ a 


^ _ 

Class I. Order II. Arcldhasama Vritt. 

952 . Ho division of this Order into genera and species 
is practicable. As in Sama Vritt metres, the 1st char an 
rhymes with the 2nd, and the 3rd with the 4th. In 
the following examples, only the 1st and 2nd char ans 
are given ; the 3rd and 4 th char ans contain, respectively, 
the same feet as the 1st and 2nd. 

xrfnTrTTOT 

v9 * 

0 . f 1st and 3rd charans, 

Scheme. , , , , 

{ 2nd and 4th „ 5|5panR- 

fafy fxsfy ^f*r% a ftfei'irf 


Arcldhasama 
Vritt : 
Examples. 
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Scheme / an ^ 3rd char am, YfTnVW- 
\ 2nd and 4th „ 

f%*fr wmrcft ii mm fw*r wt ^simY ti 

Scheme -f lst aild 3rd cf ‘ ara,is ’ WWW- 
\ 2nd and 4th „ HWVR- 

fwnft ?R ^ WWT f II rft ^ ^n^ef | II 

fTIW* 

Scheme ^ * st ant ^ 3r3 charans, 

\ 2nd and 4th „ 

** <*Y «ff^HT *rf% WTS[f U WTT<| II 

fkr^. 

„ , {1st aud 3rd charans , ^W 3 < 3f- 
1 2nd and 4th „ 

rn^rn %mrt TTf^Ri wY y mw wi %f *irY y 


Class I. : Order III. fWT W3 Vishama Vritt. 
vishama Vritt 953. In this Order, each of the four charans is formed 

Examples. , , ., „ . 

on a separate scheme. Like Order II., it admits of no 
subdivision into genera and species. The following are 
examples of the more common metres. 


1st ch. 

2nd „ {R + mm 
3rd „ + ipi 

4th „ vi + WI 


mprvTiT 

^w f^iR <pt a*rt ii 

wra wwr wfi ?jfcft u 

mmm b 
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1st ch. 3iTOITf*iVT*M;TO;T3 » 

2nd „ toto to ^ tot *r *rt R 

3rd „ .fsj^ra TOR fTO^ rfN NtT D 

4tu „ r(^) + ar *rft*n tott fir wrf^r *rr *ri a 

TRiNTR 

1st ch. tjtotoh ^nfa #4 % fa *r srrfl a 

2nd „ ^r^XTI TORT TT?(T ’Sft ^<«ft W *ufl II 

3rd „ s^TO4r) TfcT TOR fa* TOTT SRTrt * U 

4th „ $s| + TOT fTOTTOf *rff TO €fa ? TO TO^ft II 

R1TH 

1st ch. TOTOT fa*TR TTOTI II 

2nd „ totot faTOi ffa *n*r ft 11 

3rd „ ^toPT jftfl arfs «<3[T II 

4th „ s*(to)* + fa4 WTfa ffa faTOT* TO ft R 


Class II. STTfW 15^ Jdti Chhand. 

_____ ♦ 

Order I. Gana Chhand. 

954. Jdti Chhand is divided by native writers into 
j|Uf Gana Chhand and *rm Mdtrd Chhand. 

955. In Gana Chhand the verse is commonly measured Jdti chhand 

Classified. 

by the number of instants in each hue; but the order 
of feet in each line, within certain limits, is fixed and 
invariable. In Mdtrd Chhand the order of feet is for 
the most part left to the option of the composer. 

a. This distinction between Gana Chhand and Mdtrd Chhand, as laid 
down by native prosodians, cannot, however, be rigidly maintained. In 
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Gana Chhand. 


Gann Chhand. 
Species 1. 


many metres classified as Mdtrd Chhand, certain requisitions and re- 
strictions are made as to the nature of the feet employed, and, on the other 
hand, in some Gana Chhand metres, many of the feet are left to the option 
of the writer. 


956. Native writers have divided Gana Clihand into 
six species, explanations and examples of which are 
given below. Each of these species, again, compre- 
hends many varieties according to the succession of feet 
in the line. A few illustrations are given under each 
species. 

957. The 1st and most popular species of Gana 
Chhand , is termed W«5t Aryya, qptu Gotha , or *TTfT 
Gahd Chhand. In all Aryya metres each verse con- 
sists of two lines (dal), the 1st of which contains 30, 
and the 2nd, 27 matras. Each line must contain 

feet, each of which, again, must contain 4 instants, 
except the 6th of the 2nd line, which has only one. 
A jay an (_ — A) or a polysyllabic foot, is required in 
the 6th place in the 1st line; but jayans are prohibited 
in the odd feet of the 2nd line. The csesural pause 
falls after the 3rd foot or 12th instant of each line. 

958. The following is ai> example of that variety of 
A'ryyadi metres which is known, par excellence, as 

or *TT|rT. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 I 

*T + *nsT + *r I M^ + ^T»T + W + ^ + 51 = 30 instants. 

*r»T + ^ + *n *I*T + ¥ + ^r + ? f«r + ’T=27 instants. 

*rfrrr tih i 

JTTVt WTPR Trft yrcr w* 8 
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959. tITT^T ^ must have ajagan in the 2nd and 4th 
places each line. 

5& + 5r + s + ai + * + ?rar-i- 3131 + 31= 30. 

*T + 5« + *r + : 5r + ^ + *r + €+*T =27. 

^RWfWR 5TiRT«T WR ifTff W hft | II 
SUIT •PtR § fafTfr VTR H^R ipft I II 

960. The 2nd species of Ga na Chhand is called (from 
its chief variety) iftfa G'lti Chlumd. The principal 
variety differs from all metres of the 1st species in that 
both lines contain 30 instants. The 6th foot must he 
ajagan, as in the 1st line of Arytja Chhand. The other 
general laws of the verse are the same as in Arygd 
Chhand .* Examples follow. 

jftfw 

iriT + iPT + iPTIlT + ^ + SH-^ + iT =30 instants. 

IR + IT + IT I ^r + *r + W + *R+*[ = 30 instants. 

Tjfcft imfr 5l<^ rr irst irm anfit n 

hrI ?mct wff tk . Rff Rf RTfR wfg n 

961. contains in each line 2/ instants, and 
follows in both lines the rules laid down for the 2nd line in 
Ary yd Chhand. 

RiT + lT + Rl^ + R + Tjr + iliH-iT =27 instants. 

insr+R + ir 1 r*h-ir + ^ + * + 11=27 instants. 

rtrI to it irt! RTRft 11 

fcfiTR SSfT f fRR fRR IT RRITTsft II 

Cv. 


Gann Chhand . 
Species 2. 


* vid. § 957. 


39 
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Efts 962-965. 


Gona Chhand. 
Spec. 3,4, 5, 6. 


962. ltf?T is the exact reverse of A'ryya 
Chhand, having 2/ instants in the 1st, and 30 instants in the 
2nd line. The same laws regulate the long and short lines as 
in A’ryya metres. 

+ + WW + *PT + ar»T + ^ + *T + *r = 27 instants. 

TIir + ^nT + ^f + ar + ^r + ^ + ^ + Jr =30 instants, 
srrvft 'snsf *n*ft *T«rr ti 

*r? ^ tot ti 

963. ^ differs from A'ryya Chhand in 
that it adds one halt-foot to each line, making two lines of 
8 feet each, instead of 7 J- The 1st line therefore contains 
32, the 2nd, 29 instants. The other rules for each line are 
the same as those already given.* 

awr + 3j3i + ^ i *r + *r + =32 instants. 

^ + ^ + *rai 1 »W + tpr + ^r + *rtir + *m = 29 instants. 

WTT »TR3r H 

TtTH TTTW fit 7t*7T *t f*W ff »t WHS TO firfw ift I 

964. The various species of Gana Chhand classified 

by some as Baitaltyadi , fjpsnf^ Shikhadi, 

Vaktrddi , and Achaladhrityadi , differ 

widely from the above Aryya metres. A few examples 
are given under each head. 

965. The Baitdliyddi metres all consist of two lines, 
each containing six feet, and subdivided into two 
charans of three feet each. The number of instants 
varies from 28 to 32 in each line. The following are 
the most common varieties. 


* § 957 . 
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966. Two lines of 30 instants each, as 
follows : 6 + y + <j[3T + 8 + y + ^t*T. The combination of long 
and short syllables in the polysyllabic feet (the 1st and 4th), 
is optional. Pause at the 14th instant. 

Jtji wr ff ft wt u 

wrow yif^yn tERTt %t‘ ft *nft 11 

967. Tfr^TfH^ ^ differs from the foregoing in 
substituting 6 instants for 8 in the 4th foot, making 28 
instants in each line. The feet in both halves of each line 
therefore exactly correspond. 

*rt yr*rt *roa ’arar ft ^*ft »rrsr ft 11 

«P§t SPSt Wffi *#T*T ft asft sift fltff ^f^ ft II 

968. ShiJchiuli metres are characterized by having 
all the syllables, except the last two, of the same 
length. The number of instants varies from 2S to 32. 
The following are the most common varieties. 

969. W<Z, has two lines of 32 instants each. 
In the 1st line all the syllables are long; in the 2nd all are 
short. In this metre, therefore, no rhyme is possible. Pause 
at the 8th syllable of the 1st line, and the 8th and 16th of 
the 2nd. 

■^srift wft wt ft Wy fry tp*t n 
f*njff*r fytn fyyr Htsupra ^y 11 


970. ^frTST%TT ^ Scheme, + 31 = 29 instants 
in each line. Pause at the 8th, 16th, and 24th syllables. 

f yur yiF iff ^ynr fsjF fa y^T h 
to tiyir 51? to* troy iraf? ny«n r 


Shikhadi 

Metres. 
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[§§ 971 - 976 . 


Vaktradi 

Metres. 


Achaladhrit- 
yddi Metres. 


971. Vaktradi metres all contain two lines, each of 
which is divided into two char am, each of eight sylla- 
bles. The second, third, and fourth syllables must not 
form a nagan _) or sagan (_ _ — The following 
are the most common varieties. 

972. rnrafToTf T requires, in addition to the above 

conditions, that the fifth syllable begin a nagan 

%UT ftf rl ft W5I H 

qrNrr * %1r ft *Rfr n 

973. requires, in addition to the general 
conditions of Vaktradi metres, that the fifth syllable of the 
even charuns begin a jagan ( w — S)- 

*tr ft ^rft =sj*rF ft n 
tt$ ^ ’i fnm ft it 

974. The Aclialadhrityadi metres consist each of four 
lines of 16 instants, of which the 1st rhymes with the 
2nd, and the 3rd with the 4th. The following varieties 
may be noted. The 1st and 2nd lines only are given 
in the examples. 

975. f^efi requires that the fifth instant begin a 

jagan (^ — or nagan The final syllable must 

be long. 

*mfr ^fr iifra srt u *rrft ffi n 

976. f^psfT requires a short syllable at the 5th, 8tli, 
and 9th instants, and a long syllable as final. 

^TP5f xpR f^Tft ^3F fTTITft ^11 
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977. ^7^ requires that the 9th and 10th in- 

stant fall on one long syllable, which must be followed by 
two short. 

1W HffaT * JR? II Vy ’TR «lff U 


Class II. ^rTfTT Jdti Chhand. 

Order II. HTWT Matra Chhancl. 

978. In Matra Chhand each, char an or dal is composed ^Thmd mtri 
of a certain number of instants. Often the charans 

are subdivided into feet, each containing, again, a 
fixed number of matras or instants, and following each 
other in an invariable order of succession. But the 
combination of long and short syllables in the several 
feet is left, for the most part, to the option of the 
composer; and the verse is thus regulated, not by any 
reference to the kind of feet employed, but by the 
number of instants required for each division of the 
verse. Thus, e.g., the first foot of the Doha must 
consist of six instants, but these may be so combined 
as to form a double tribrach ’Rtq w w w w), or 

a molossus (WW ) or any other feet possible under 

the conditions. 

979. It should be particularly noticed that not only 
the total number of metrical instants in a charan or 
dal is fixed, but that also the number of instants in 
each foot is invariable. 

Thus the following half Chaupdi, although containing the 
16 instants required by rule, is faulty in the composition of 
its feet ; cTRT- In this, the number of 
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[§§ 980-982. 


instants in each of the four feet is as follows ; 7 + 3 + 4 + 2, 
whereas it should be, 6 + 4 + 4 + 2. 

N.B. Observe that in the above, as in all the schemes given below, 
each figure denotes a foot or other section of a verse, and indicates also 
the number of instants which it contains. When any figure is followed by 
the sign of multiplication, X , it is to he understood that the foot is to he 
repeated the number of times which is denoted by the multiplier. Thus 
(4 X 3) would denote that a foot of four instants was to be repeated three 
times ; i.e., 4X3 = 4 + 4 + 4. A comma after any figure will be used 
to denote the metrical pause ; thus, 10, + 8, + 8, + 6 = 32, is to be in- 
terpreted as de noting a line of 32 instants, composed of four charans, 
respectively coir .lining 10, 8, 8, and 6 instants, the CEesural pause falling 
at the 10th, 18th, and 2Gth instant. 


980 . Yerse in Matra Chhancl may be conveniently 
distributed into three divisions; viz., I. metres consist- 
ing of two lines only (ffqr^r); II. those consisting of 
four lines ; III. those consisting of more than 

four lines (^qr^). 

a. Many metres are reckoned Duipad by some prosodians, and Cha- 
tushpdd by others. But this is a matter of no great practical importance. 

Examples of 981 - Hindu prosodians have enumerated and described 
Mat, a chhund yer y g rea t variety of metres in Matra Chhand , as 

in Varan Chhancl. But it will suffice to enumerate 
and illustrate a number of the most common. The 
metres under each class are arranged according to the 
number of matra s in each line [dal), beginning with 
the shorter and proceeding to the longer metres. 


I. Verse of Two Lines 

982 or This contains two lines, each of 

24 instants ; each of which is divided into two charans and 
six feet, as follows: 6 + 4 + 3, 6 + 4+1. The last foot (3) 
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iii the first cliaran must not 'be a trochee (— ~J) ; i.e., it must 
be a tribrach (w w w) or an iambus (— ■ — ). The last syllable 
of each line must be short. 

*rrWT I 

^rr ^rr u 

Rem. This is at present the most popular and common of all metres. 
It is much used by Tulsi Dds, Kubir, and all the most esteemed poets. 

983. This is simply an inverted Doha ; i.e., the 
2nd and 4th charans of the Doha , are made to stand as 1st 
and 3rd, and vice versa. The same rules and restrictions as 
to feet hold as in the Doha ; i.e., the final syllable of the short 
charans must be short ; and the last foot of the longer charans 
must not be a trochee. The rhyme is not made at the end 
of the line, but maintains its original place at the end of the 
short charans. The scheme stands, 6+4 + 1, 6 + 4 + 3. 
In the following, Tulsi Dds has exceptionally rhymed also 
the longer charans. 

$ **rn;*ro wtnrcpr i 

anff snrr it 

984. ^ contains in each line of two charans, 
28 instants ; the 1st and 3rd charans each have four feet, 
(4 X 3) + 3 = 15 ; and the 2nd and 4th, three feet, 6 + 4 + 3 = 
13 instants. 

ng gf? Ufa ^ wr; I 

3R rlfST <T^ff fJTWTT II 

985. or ^ contains in each line 16, + 

12 = 28 instants. The last two syllables of each line must be 
long. 

TTfT Wt <T I 

^ it^t ^ ^ finn fwrct n 
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986. or has seven feet in each 

line ; thus (4 X 5) + 6 + 2 = 28 instants. Pause at the 16th 
instant, secondary pause at the 9tli. The last syllable of each 
charan must be long. 

^rT wrar sfr f^Trt Trrff w i 

srofhr wifi thra htt ii 

987. differs from the Doha only in that 

Cs. • ^ ' 

a third charan of 5 instants is added to each line. Thus the 
scheme for each line is, 6 + 4 + 3, 6 + 4 + 1, +3 + 2 = 29. 

*T H f*RR RfT HrT Wf ffa WS I 

WTT ^ It 

988. ^ lias in each line, 10, + 8, + 12, = 30 
instants ; the last syllable must be long. Pause at the 10th 
and 18th instants. 

tgr ^9 *r tn;*r ^ tn% i 

*Rri *r*ft f *htr ii 

989. ^T%T^T has in each line 30 instants. Pause 
at the 16th instant. Thus, (4 X 4), + (4 X 3) + 2 = 30 instants. 

Wf ffrT fwfT Vftrig Wt Wtfrf ^PTZ H 

Rem. In the Chhandodipak, the line is divided thus, (4 X 3) + 3 = 15, 
(4 X 3) + 3 = 15. I have followed the Pingaludarsh. 

990. WT or ^ has two lines, each of 31 

instants ; each line has nine feet, with pauses at the 10th 
and 18th instants, thus, (4x2) + 2, 4+4, (4x3)+ 1. 


4P1 ^IJI '^SlffT ’S-JTR f^ftl 

wr *rff ^ <r ^ 11 
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II. Verse of Four lines 

991 . Of the various metres enumerated below, a 

number, as, e.g., Tribhangi , Durmild , Danclkald , I/ild- 
vaii, Padmavati , Madanhar , are reckoned by a few 
prosodians as verses of two lines The second 

pair is, indeed, in respect of feet, only a repetition of 
the first pair, and does not rhyme with it, so that the 
verse is really a compound of two Dvipad stanzas. On 
this account, while following common usage in reckon- 
ing these as Cliatushpad , in many cases I have thought 
it necessary to give examples only of the first, of the 
two couplets. 

992 . has in each line 5 short syllables, 
i fairer n wpi i ^snpc n 

993 . ^ has in each line 10 short instants. 

<p ir ftrcRTO i f*rcr 4rm u 

gjjj ifi i m n 

994 . The following have each 14 instants in each line, 
but differ in respect of the metrical pause, and the feet that 
are permissible. 

(1) nw ^ 7, + 7) = 14. Last foot must be a trochee. 

rft ft <J lifcl I ^ TTt B 

(2) 8, + 6, = 14. Last foot must be a spondee. 

jgfa I ifW II 

?frf^ sift tr! i Tti Tff sjtO wswrcft b 
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(3) 6, + 8, = 14. First foot, last foot, 

TfF Tf «TT8T I SHTT » 

WcR m ^qqpq i qit ito n 

995. ^Tt 8, + 7, = 15. Final syllable must be 
short. 

■%xw ®mf*rf«r fqqrrn i ffs *r frrq qqrnii n 
Tfi? i qif?nm i^arq q*r *ij ww u 

996. The following two contain each 16 instants to the 
line, but differ in the feet and pauses. 

(1) 3lflW or WteT 8,+ 8, = 16. No jagans 

(— — — ) allowed ; the last foot must be a bhagan (— — 

All four lines must rhyme. 

qR qf •aaT^fl SfWRtf | RTC qT*i qft MTq ^f^TTfT II 

^ ”^rf!T TT5tfT wfa ^ WT^f I SRfqi ^*rT^i f<sMI*fd # 

(2) ( aIso calIed TTSJTf and =g<*rqT$0 6 + 4 + 4 
+ 2 = 16. The last foot is commonly, though not invariably, 
a spondee. 

fq*n5T fq^ftqq ^ q? I fwzfi ^tq fq tt 

»rfq«Tfq«K i *rjt qnz 3ft wfaq> u 

Hem. Tins metre ranks with the Doha in popularity. A large 
part of the RAmdyan of Tulsi Das is composed in sections very commonly 
of four Chaupals, alternating with one or two Dohds. 

997. 5 + 5, + 5 +5, = 20. Pause at the 

10th instant. 

qift^T «rra w qrr? qr<V i qiffal qnq % wtt ’nff zrt n 
gqt*rt ^nft^T qwrqfq *k> i <fr *t*fr t tf^^ft § » 
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998. 12, + 9, = 21 instants. 

q>TF W 3m qmft q^ ^TRT ft II 
q?T qfqqTft fTq ft II 

999. ^TT 11, + 11, = 22. Last syllable must be 
long. 

visr q*fi If qnq f fx qj grrst gnqt « 
wt wl qq wm °rh fft ^q qrot u 

1000. Tt^T ^ (also called T;qrqqft), 6, + (4 x 4) + 2, 
= 24. Last syllable must be long; pause at the 11th instant. 

TfW Wfq qq qf qf qmff II 

qqiqtqi qf% qfqq fcq qfq qq^Rflr « 

1001. cRToIf *£<» , 6 + (4 X 3) + 6, = 24 ; pause at the lltli 
instant. 

qiqg qnq fgfTft; tsrnr q-tqq qq fqq u 
^fii qm qqq ^qni3R ii 
qn% qq gpr qnq qq fqfq Tt q?q«p* 11 
g>T<r q^ft qq+lq qqq fqfq fqq^fqqqq « 

1002. ^ contains 16,+ 12, = 28 instants. 

wqt qnq q?t q^q^q q^t qm qnft i 
qf% qt?q %qfr ^rml - qqqz qrcft n 

1003. 10, + 8, + 12= 30 instants. Last 
foot a spondee. Subordinate rhymes fall at the 10th and 
18th instant. 

fqrpq qqq ^qq qq qfs fqq^ qq mff i 

qr zrrq qqq q qrrqq qq q qrf? Tffq qT^r u 

VI ' VI 

fqq fqqff q +iqf? qfq f%q qTqff qff qqTB ^ qT% I 
q^q f q qq qitq^ qq qq qtqt qt qtwr qrrq h 
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1004. flcfTCT 16,+ 15, = 31 instauts. Last foot 

a trochee. 

$«Y TJ* €t^T tfYf? m HT^lr! WH \ 

fafu mm jtYs ^Yttt mm mm farm n 


1005. The four following metres have each 32 instants to 
the line, and differ only in the caesural pause, and the feet 
which are permitted. 

(1) fwft 1 0, + 8, + 8, + 6, = 32. No jagans 

("■' — allowed. Subordinate rhymes at each pause. 

wn mmm *sY ^ mm'm tfx n 

f^n?Y *s?KY ^ %<Y ?KY h 

*Yf *1 WlTft VT<Y ^3f fafT<Y ^5 It 

^"Yfa^r ^Y $aft iw ^re<*fY *rrsr f+i+rt ^ vfx^ a 

(2) ^ differs from the Trilhangi only in 
making two pauses instead of three in each line, thus, 10, 
+ 8, + 14, = 32. But some writers make three pauses, 
dividing thus, 10, + 8, + 6, + 8, = 32. The final syllable must 
be long. The remaining rules are the same as for the 
Tribhangi. 

^rTf*rf*T *rt tisi mm writ jJYt ^ i 

#rf»ra srfa ?fY *iYf»T<T *rr*ra 3 *rY m ii 

©V 

f^rwi tn?; §^r« wi sfr?rt m i 

^iffT ^T^cT Tl^^TRfYr TT*! f Tff ^Yf » II 

( 3 ) 10, + 8, + 8, + 6 = 32. This differs 
from the Tribhangi only in that the last foot must be 
a spondee. Secondary rhymes are made in the subordinate 
divisions of each line. 
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**■ frsi ^nernct tit f«m ’adrift i 

f«r<;ti^ «[TfTT *ni ’srrar *rrg ^ifa *nft i 

a. The ^ differs from this only in requiring an 

iambus instead of the final spondee. 

( 4 ) Scheme, 18, + 14, = 32. This differs 

from all the preceding in admitting only one caesural pause. 

iftcrisR; =3Z3i *TZ3fi ** ^ *rz^i ^rzi ^ fz~j ^ it 
tttj^t^ fawfasi *rt n 

1006. Scheme, 10, + 10, + 10, + 10, = 40. 

The last foot must be an iambus; subordinate rhymes may 
occur at each pause. 

■jrrcr ^ W sn *r *i t^Ti ’src ^x§ *f sw^rr n 

Wt * ^nr Jj <!> f 5lfT IT TffR V* TT*T %' bTb ^IT It 


1007. has in each line 10, + 8, + 8, + 6, + 8, 
= 40 instants. The final syllable of each line must be long ; 
but the last three syllables must not form a ragan (— — — ). 
The first two and last two charans rhyme. Subordinate 
rhymes occur at the caesural pauses. 

wfa’stwri Trrcwrt; srrfn ^ 
tra Ttsrfa trt i 

N» 

iff ftd ff 3 1*3 ^ 

^TTtT^ II 

III. Verse of More than Four Lines (W5RTS). 

1008. cRT^f^T This is a compound metre of 

six lines, consisting of a Doha, followed by two 
Kavyas. The last charan of the Doha must be 
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repeated in the beginning of the Kdvya, and the last two 
syllables of the Kdvya must be the same as the first two of 
the Doha. This metre is much admired. The best examples 
are in the poem of Girdhar Itae, which" is written in this 
metre. 

xftrff rrrfl flrSTT t %a | 

*fr afa ana aa a a mft a faa fa n 

cTTft faa aTcl Wtft afa ana I 

1% a aft* 5f a 9T% It 

aff ftW arfaTTC *a a^afat I 

an% art fta aau afaf *rr afaf n 

Rem. Sometimes for the Kdvya, a Rnld Chhand may be substituted. 
This differs from the Kdvya, bmvever, only iu the division of its feet. 

1009 . ^ consists of a Kdvya and an Ulldl 

Chhand (§ 984). 

arra aa axa w*; faaa> f?ra‘<j* faafrfai arfa n 

fa4ar axna trew aia aa f fa aaf afa it 

aaaT ail| stli} fafaa aana a^ II 

^ tin fTTfar TTTrf Xf^ TT^tfaa a^fta II 

mjc faraffc an ?lv af aa ar^ra "*naa a faa n 

a TfffT aa *473 ffrf ^TT affrf aZ a^ af%a H 

1010. ifw* 33 consists of 6 lines, each of 1 1 instants. 
The final syllable must be short. 

tWH ^fx* af^a II apfirf a^rf aw X|f^rT II 

afaa faafa fafa Tfa 11 fTfaaa faxfafa aia 11 

aafaa wfa aar afaai d fa$ aaa ax;a Tfaai n 
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Of Metres used in Songs ( Bhcijans ). 

1011 . Many of the metres enumerated above, in both Peculiarities of 

Bhajan Metres. 

Varan Chhand and Mdtrd Chhand , are used in the 
composition of verse designed to be sung. The only 
special point to be noted is the custom of continuing 
the same rhyme throughout all the lines of the bhajan. 

A whole or half stanza is often repeated as a refrain. 

The following are examples added of common metres. 

1012 . Scheme, c ^ . Pause at Examples of 

Bhajan Metres. 

4th foot. 

qra ct«t qrtfe nyirni n 

f TT5T q? Mff fff% cH gfs UcTTTI ii 
qf3?r qfy qrafty fqfy qir ntffi ^q fq^q qwnj ii etc. 

1013. w ntw lias in each verse 32 short syllables, 
with pause and rhyme at 8th, 16th, and 24th. 

Tlf T I 

qpq ^ qfif \n;*T q’q.f ii 

1014 . *fftr has two lines, of 6 + 6, 6 + 4=22 
instants, with pause at the 12th ; the last two syllables must 
be long. 

sffPT ST5T qftv qqq | 

qfm wn zK ^renr ^fry u 

1015 . ^ferTT nt(T. In' each line 6 + 6 + 2, +6 + 4 = 

24 instants, with pause at the 14th. 

arctsm ’i^rsr i 


faqf?i mm q^q qyq a 
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1016. IftcT TffrT. The scheme commonly used to this 
Rag, is as follows ; 6 + 4 + 4 + 2, + 6 + 4 + 2 = 28 instants, 
with pause at the 16th instant ; the metre is complete in two 
lines. 

*rri HTt i 


1017. i f|ff , To this is sung a verse of two lines, 

as follows ; 6 + 4+ 4 + 2, + 4 + 4 + 4 = 28 instants ; or 
6 + 4 + 4 + 2, + 6 + 4 + 4 + 2 = 32 instants. Pause, in either, 
at the 16th instant. 


(1) ’smftTi ?frf? srt f*ra *n;*T i 

^<rc<T ^ *n^ft ^ but h 

(2) oitffr ^ *rt ^ *rrf? ^stmt i 

?rff ipR *iwr *i% mt^tt ii 
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